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THE  comprehensive  title  of  our  paper  casts  upon  us  the 
duty  of  treating  its  subject  in  a  manner  as  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  we  can  o»ly  discharge  it  by  treating  that  subject 
as  l>eing,  above  and  before  all  beside,  one  of  a  highly  religious 
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aspect.  Our  views  are  out  of  date  in  the  island,  once,  of 
saints ;  and  especially  among  her  sons  who  trade  in  chre- 
matology,  under  the  firm  of  Bmith,  Ricardo,  and  M*Culloch. 
But  as  we  can  never  consent  to  entertain  any  history  of  this 
earth  of  ours,  which  should  eschew  all  consideration  of  its 
very  heart  and  core,  the  world  of  spirits,  so,  if  we  would 
utter  a  good  word  to-day  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  a 
portion  of  our  globe,  we  must,  consistently  with  principle, 
premise  somewhat  that  regards  the  moral  prosperity  of  its 
people.  Having  traversed  all  the  human  fields  of  enterprise 
in  this  matter,  we  cheerfully  decide  to  remain  members  of 
that  school  of  social  and  political  ethics  which  He  founded, 
who  said,  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  pf  God  and  His  justice, 
and  then,"  all  temporal  boons,  all  excellent  equations  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  "shall  be  added  unto  you!"  To  point  out 
therefore  the  existing  emergencies  of  our  African  province 
with  better  effect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  the  natural 
and  obvious  remedies,  we  cannot  do  better  than  trace  with 
brevity  the  religious  lineaments  of  its  present  aspect,  after 
which  the  conclusions  which  we  shall  draw  will  need  no 
better  vindication  with  our  readers  than  our  premises  will 
afford.  And  first,  as  to  the  Church  in  South  Africa,  wc 
shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  some  details  of 
interest.  From  the  Church  we  shall  naturally  turn  to  glance 
awhile  at  the  sectaries  around  her. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  with  certainty  the  precise  amount  of 
the  Catholic  Cape  colonists,  at  the  time  of  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  settlement  by  Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir 
Home  Popham.  That  population  was  a  very  mixed  one, 
there  being  scarce  an  European  nation  which,  even  at  tliis 
day,  cannot  lay  claim  to  manv  of  its  members.  Perhaps  its 
central  position,  and  especially  its  proximity  to  India,  oc- 
casioned a  large  influx  of  Portuguese  and  Venetians,  or 
Genoese,  at  an  early  period  of  the  colony.  Perhaps  from 
these  or  other  local  causes,  the  atrocious  Dutch  laws  that 
scourged  Ceylon  became  of  less  frequent  enforcement  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  by  this  concession  to  a  sounder  policy 
than  Dutchmen  have  in  this  regard  usually  exhibited,  their 
persecuted  countrymen,  as  well  as  Catholics  from  other 
countries,  were  tempted  to  migrate  hitherward.  The  de- 
ficiency of  statistical  information  upon  this  head  from  the 
colonial  archives,  must  be  our  excuse  for  citing  the  testimony 
of  old  Dutch  and  German  colonists  still  living  in  the  colony ; 
who  assert  that  under  the  Hollander  the  Church  could  num- 
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ber  ten  thousand  children  within  its  borders.  This  is  pro- 
bably the  harmless  exaggeration  of  men  who  turn  from  a 
woeful  present,  with  a  sigh  for  the  less  unhappy  past.  But 
whether  the  abandonment  of  this  valuable  outgate  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation  date  from  an  earlier  period  or  not,  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  a  heavy  debt  is  due  from 
Catholic  England  for  her  share  in  the  remissness,  which, 
from  the  British  conquest  in  1806  to  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Cape  in  1838,  was  rapidly  effecting 
the  utter  extinction  of  the  very  name  of  Catholicity  in  that 
abandoned  country.  Sir  David  Baird,  it  is  known,  found 
three  priests  of  Dutch  lineage  among  the  inhabitants ;  and, 
anxious  to  gratify  a  morose  bigotry  against  the  Church, 
which  greatly  darkens  the  lustre  of  his  military  prowess,  he 
determmed  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  annihilate  our 
hopes  in  that  quarter.  For  that  purpose,  making  use  of  a 
prerogative  bequeathed  to  him  by  departed  governors  of  the 
Stadthouder,  which  had  authorised  them  to  banish,  without 
trial  or  assignment  of  cause,  any  obnoxious  colonist,  he  seized 
the  persons  of  the  three  clergymen  and  put  them  on  board  of 
a  slup  bound  for  Mauritius,  from  whence  they  never  after- 
wards returned.  This  simunary  and  speedy  achievement  was 
effected  within  the  eleven  months  during  which  Baird  con- 
tinued after  his  conquest  to  hold  the  supreme  command,  until 
he  was  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Caledon.  It  may  be  as  well 
to  remind  our  readers  that  the  same  Sir  David  Baird  had  pre- 
viously signed  the  articles  of  capitulation  proposed  by  the 
Dutch  governor  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Capetown,  Van 
Prophalow ;  the  eighth  article  of  which  is  as  follows :  The 
burghers  and  inhabitants  shall  preserve  all  their  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed  hitherto  :  public  worship^  as 
at  present  in  use,  shall  also  be  maintained  without  alteration.^ 
Things  seem  to  have  gone  on  in  a  duU  course  of  indifferentism 
and  liberalism  from  this  time  onward  till  now ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  refuse  even  greater  blame  to  the  tameness  and 
muteness  of  the  professing  Catholics  in  the  colony,  for  not 
striving  to  better  themselves,  than  to  those  transmarine 
brethren  who  should  have  sought  them  out  in  their  far  house 
of  bondage.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  till  1827  a  free 
press  did  not  exist ;  it  was  a  boon  not  as  yet  extorted  from 
ministers,  who,  where  they  dared,  preferred  to  govern  En- 
glishmen by  foreign  laws,  when  their  own  laws  were  not 
arbitrary  enough.  The  same  Dutch  code  forbade  the  colo- 
nists to  hold  public  meetings ;  and  the  only  instance  which 
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we  remember  of  even  an  attempt  at  one,  is  recorded  in  the 
proclamation  of  Lord  Charles  ELenry  Somerset,  the  governor, 
dated  the  24th  of  May,  1822,  which  warned  the  starving 
colonists  of  Albany,  that,  in  attending  a  proposed  meeting  for 
petitioning  the  king  and  parliament  for  a  grant  of  rations,  or 
other  temporary  relief,  they  would  be  "  gmlty  of  a  high  mis- 
demeanor, and  severely  punishable  for  such  offence  !"*  More 
recently,  in  1832,t  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  then  governor,  was  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  re-enact  the  old  law,  with  a  qualification 
that  such  meetings  might  be  held,  with  the  permission  of 
the  government  first  had  and  obtained !  This  law,  however, 
being  limited  in  its  duration,  and  having  since  expired,  it 
would  seem  that  the  lieges  may  now  meet  and  discuss  public 
measures  as  freely  as  they  were  wont  at  home.  All  this 
while — for  we  have  somewhat  anticipated — the  pressing  wants 
of  our  colonial  brethren  were  administered  to  at  irregular 
intervals  by  a  chance  priest,  whom  accident  might  bring 
among  them,  or  whom  the  vicar-apostolic  of  the  Mauritius 
could  contrive  to  afford  to  the  claims  of  this  portion  of  his 
too-extensive  mission.  Year  after  year  the  unhappy  results 
of  their  desertion  made  themselves  manifest,  in  the  desolating 
apostacies  which  assimilated  by  degrees  the  most  Catholic  of 
the  families  to  the  Protestants  or  Naturalists  among  whom 
they  dwelt.  Indifferentism  of  the  grossest  order  had  always 
prevailed  among  the  latter ;  the  former  very  soon  became  as 
had  as  their  less  enlightened  neighbours :  even  the  personally 
orthodox,  and  the  well  educated,  men,  who  would  have  parted 
with  life  sooner  than  the  truths  which  they  knew  so  well  and 
prized  so  highly,  nearly  in  every  instance,  where  remoteness 
from  Capetown  or  anv  other  cause  rendered  it  probable  that 
a  Cathohc  school  or  chapel  would  not  readily  be  established, 
preferred  that  their  children  should  be  taught  the  pernicious 
tenets  of  Calvinism,  on  the  plea  which  they  afterwards  urged 
to  their  present  vicar-apostolic ;  that  "  it  was  better  for  their 
boys  to  have  a  false  religion  than  to  have  none  at  all ! "  We 
have  learned  from  our  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the 
startling  facts  communicated  to  us  from  the  clergy  at  large, 
that  the  prevailing  vice  of  all.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  English 
or  foreign,  who  during  our  occu{)ation  of  the  colony  have  so- 
journed within  it,  is  that  blighting  one,  indifferentism  :  and  it 
is  against  this  especially  that  the  zealous  ecclesiastics  who  now 
administer  their  spiritual  affairs  have  hitherto  striven,  with 
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endeavour  to  uproot  and  destroy  it.  Never  was  there  a 
coimtry  where  religion  was  less  regarded,  either  in  the  ab- 
stract or  in  practice,  than  was  this  colony,  when  Dr.  GriflSth 
and  his  lordship's  reverend  subjects  landed  there  three  years 
since  I  And  yet  a  new  element  had,  before  this  period,  begun 
to  show  itself,  which  has  since  then  hastened  on  towards  the 
maturity  it  will  shortly  reach ;  and  which  is  welcome  enough 
at  any  rate,  as  it  neutralises  the  smoother  and  subtler  venom 
of  indifferentism — ^we  mean  the  no-popery  fanaticism.  For  its 
rise  we  have  to  thank  a  man,  now  we  believe  gone  to  his 
account,  of  whom  to  say  no  evil  as  a  man  or  a  public  officer 
we  must  of  necessity  say  nothing ;  and  member  moreover  of 
a  family  hateful  to  all  foes  to  tyrants,  and  all  friends  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset.  Beformation  is 
peculiar  in  its  blessings  received.  Its  best  patrons  in  high 
places,  in  every  age,  have  been  men  whose  protest  against 
Popery  at  large,  seems  to  have  been  made  more  in  contempla^ 
tion  of  our  moral  than  our  dogmatical  theology;  and  in 
asserting  spiritual  freedom,  to  have  rather  intended  a  licence 
for  their  ignobler  element.  Hence,  when  dangers  howl  at 
the  portals  of  Lambeth  palaee,  gallantly  steps  the  King  of 
Hanover  forward  to  the  rescue ;  when  "  eight  peers,"  includ- 
ing "Lord  Mount  Coffeehouse,"  hold  in  Dublin  "a  great 
Protestant  meeting,"  one  resolution,  affirming  the  beauty  of 
his  purer  religion  and  the  ugliness  of  our  fallen  faith,  is  com- 
mended to  the  inspired  lips  of  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford  ;  and,  equally,  a  decrepit  and  expiring  penal  law  finds  its 
latest  avenger  upon  the  old  gentry  of  England  in  his  ex- 
cellency Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset.  At  the  risk  of 
fatiguing  our  readers  with  an  episode,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
detailing  in  a  minute  fashion  the  particulars  of  the  outrage 
we  refer  to.  The  narrative  will  both  preserve,  for  our  own 
and  our  children's  execration,  the  remembrance  of  that  last 
oppression  of  the  penal  laws,  till  now  unrecorded  altogether ; 
and  vindicate  to  the  world,  long  after  the  inscrutable  provi- 
dence of  God  shall  have  ceased  to  endure  the  faction  which 
wrought  these  wickednesses,  those  feelings  of  disgust  and 
indignation  which  they  must  necessarily  inspire  in  every 
liberal  and  well-regulated  mind.  Well  is  it  to  date  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strife  in  Southern  Africa  from  a  wrong  fruit- 
ful of  good  deserts  unto  our  insulted  fellow-Catholic,  of 
shame  and  dishonour  to  the  governor  who  perpetrated,  and 
the  ministers  who  abetted,  the  deed  I  The  facts  are  as 
follows;  the  documents  wliich  we  for  the  first  time  pub* 
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lish  in  proof  of  their  accuracy  of  statement^  have  been 
obtained  by  ourselves  from  the  high-minded  victim  of  the 
story ;  whose  honourable  reluctance  to  publish^  them  on  his 
own  behalf,  at  the  time  that  the  events  took  place,  cannot 
surely  be  misconstrued  by  any  heart  that  appreciates  a  soldier's 
feelings. 

In  1807,  Colonel  Bird,  a  Catholic  gentleman,  of  a  house 
illustrious  in  Henry's  persecutions,  obtained  through  Mr. 
Windham,  then  holding  office  in  the  Grenville  ministry,  an 
appointment  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Colonial  Secretary  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  the  promise  of  promotion  at 
the  first  vacancy  of  the  principal  post  in  that  department* 
He  was  avowedly  sent  to  that  colony  as  a  compensation  for 
a  higher  appointment  in  Ireland  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
commended, but  which  he  could  not  hold  without  first  taking 
the  Protestant  oaths  of  office ;  it  having  been  soundly  con- 
sidered, that  even  supposing  an  obnoxious  or  penal  law  to 
have  any  force  in  our  colonies  in  general,  which,  though 
within  ihe  dominionSy  are  without  the  realm  of  Britain,  it 
could  at  least  be  contended,  that  within  a  colonv  conquered 
from  the  stranger  long  after  the  enactment  of  tnat  law,  and 
possessing,  no  less  by  express  capitulation,  than  by  the  un- 
alterable principles  of  intemational  jurisprudence,*  its  own 
old  laws  and  usages,  no  such  law  could  have  anv  operation, 
even  though  astutely  strained  and  twisted  for  that  purpose 
by  a  Sir  John  Scott  at  the  bar,  or  a  Lord  Norbury  upon  the 
bench.  Moreover  the  patent  of  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset 
himself  has  satisfactorily  settled  this  question.  After  reciting 
the  possible  expediency  of  certain  offices  and  places"  in  the 
colony  being  filled  by  persons,  "  observing  other  evangelical 
modes  of  worship  than  that  of  the  Church  of  England,"  it  pro- 
ceeded to  direct,  that  in  such  cases  the  Canada  oaths  should  be 
"  duly  administered  to  them  in  lieu  of  all  other  tests  and  oaths 
whatsoever.'^  The  vacancy  in  the  chief-secretaryship  which  oc- 
curred in  1818,  first  raised  Colonel  Bird  to  that  high  office 
in  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset's  government.  Sunilarity 
in  political  feelings,  for  both  were  Tories  of  the  first  water, 
had  cemented  a  private  friendship  of  as  firm  a  nature,  as  it 
was  competent  to  that  nobleman  to  contract  with  any  living 
man ;  and  it  lasted  till  he  quitted  for  a  time  the  colony,  leaving, 
as  acting  governor  in  his  stead,  the  late  Sir  Rufane  Donkin. 
Towards  that  gallant  soldier  he  had  no  friendly  feeling,  be- 
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cause,  as  was  alleged  and  believed,  his  appointment  had  frus- 
trated a  mercantde  arrangement  of  some  pecuniary  profit, 
which  Lord  Charles  had  been  previously  contracting  for  with 
another  aspirant  to  the  office,  who  had  offered  a  larger  per 
centage  upon  the  salary  of  the  place  than  the  regulations 
would  have  allowed  his  lordship  to  exact.  Consequently,  he 
expected  that  his  colonial  secretarjr  would  never  lose  an  oc- 
casion of  embarrassing  the  obnoxious  Sir  Rufane  by  every 
means  which  a  practised  man  of  routine  could  employ  against 
his  inexperienced  principal  Faithful  to  one  of  the  Canada 
oathsy  however,  the  secretary  thought  otherwise,  and  did  hia 
best  to  deserve  public  pay  by  promoting  public  service,  even 
under  Sir  Kufane  Donkin.  Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset's 
absence  from  the  colony  began  in  1819,  and  ended  in  1821. 
On  the  21st  December  1820,  he  addressed  a  letter  from 
Paris  to  Colonel  Bird,  which  was  the  first  expression  of  hid 
schoolboy  vexation  at  his  cordiality  with  Sir  K.  Donkin,  the 
acting  governor.  On  his  return  to  the  colony,  he  took  in- 
stant steps  to  gratify  the  spleen  he  felt,  by  the  total  ruin 
of  its  object.  A  wretched  Orangeman  from  Cork,  named 
Parker,  who  had  failed  in  a  specuLation  which  he  had  set  on 
foot  in  the  Drostdy  of  Clanwilliam  and  district  of  Worcester, 
and  had  taken  it  into  his  head,  that  not  himself,  but  the  colo- 
nial secretary  was  answerable  for  his  failure,  was  the  fit 
instrument  employed  by  Lord  Charles  Henrv  Somerset  upon 
this  occasion.  His  long  and  frequent  conferences  with  the 
governor  led  to  the  private  examination  of  a  reverend  parson, 
named  Dennis,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  that  the  colonial  secretsSy  "  never  attended 
Protestant  service,"  and  had  even  "  declined  attending  certain 
meetings  of  the  Capetown  Bible  Society"  1  Their  next  at- 
tempt, in  conjunction  with  the  obsequious  Sir  John  Truter, 
knight,  and  Dutch  chief-justice  under  his  English  conquerors, 
was  to  get  up,  at  that  gentleman's  house,  a  meeting  of  the 
colonists  to  address  the  king,  with  thanks  to  his  majesty  for 
having  permitted  "that  truly  Protestant  nobleman.  Lord 
Charles  Henry  Somerset,"  to  return  to  the  colony,  and  with 
prayers  for  the  removal  of  the  colonial  secretary,  "  who  was 
a  papist" !  No  respectable  persons  being  found  who  would 
sign  this  document,  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die.  While 
]V&.  Parker's  and  Mr.  Dennis's  valuable  evidences  of  Popery 
were  still  under  Lord  Bathurst's  pious  investigation  in  Down- 
ing street,  nothing  more  could  be  done  against  Colonel  Bird 
for  the  time ;  and  so  the  governor  turned  his  arms  against 
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the  solitary  priest  who  was  then  at  the  Cape.  Sir  Kufane 
Donkin  had  granted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scully  a  salary  of  100/. 
per  annum,  for  his  spiritual  attendance  upon  the  Catholic 
soldiers,  who  formed  more  than  a  third  of  the  castle  garrison. 
This  salary  Lord  C.  H.  Somerset  at  once  withdrew,  and  he 
told  Mr.  Scully,  in  the  conference  upon  the  subject  which 
followed,  that  "  he  would  willingly  walk  a  thousand  miles 
barefooted,  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  every  papist  in  the 
colony !"  Soon  afterwards  there  arrived  a  dispatch  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  acquainting  Colonel  Bird,  with  much  phrase 
of  compliment,  that  it  would  gratify  the  secretary  of  state 
very  much,  if  he  could  consent  "  to  put  a  stop,  by  some  act  of 
conformity to  the  injurious  imputations  afloat  against  him, 
"  of  evincing  sentiments  hostile  to  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment." Colonel  Bird  of  course  declined  so  temptii^  an  apos- 
tacy,  in  a  letter  which,  though  intended  for  Lord  Bathurst's 
eye,  the  governor  had  the  meanness  to  suppress,  wherein  he 
relied  upon  the  grounds  above  referred  to  for  his  exemption 
from  the  Popery  Act  of  Charles  the  Second.  To  counteract 
any  proceedings  which  his  victim  might  resort  to  in  Downing- 
street,  the  Orangeman  Parker  was  sent  home  at  the  govern- 
ment expense,  and  instructed  to  appear  in  public  as  a  suffering 
saint  and  confessor  of  the  Reformed  faith  under  a  Popish 
colonial  secretary.  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  being  then  in  Eng- 
land, disabused  Lord  Bathurst  as  to  this  fellow's  pretended 
claims  for  redress ;  but  from  the  graver  charge  of  popery  in 
place  there  was  no  retreating.  The  zealots  m  both  Houses 
beset  the  Tory  chiefs  with  loud  murmurs  on  the  subject,  and 
five  of  the  lords  who  wear  sleeves  of  lawn,  threatened  the 
ministrjr  with  loss  of  souls  and  of  their  own  right  reverend 
votes,  if  they  retained  any  longer  Colonel  Bird  in  place. 
Accordingly  the  following  despatch  from  Lord  Bathurst  was 
soon  afl«r  obtained  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset. 

"  No.  62.  "  Colonial  Office,  London,  20th  June  1823." 

"  My  Lord, — Representations  having  been  made  to  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  it  is  alleged  that  Colonel  Bird  has  not  qualified 
himself  for  office,  by  taking  the  oaths  which  are  required  from  per- 
sons appointed  to  offices  of  trust  upon  the  civil  administration  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  to  desire  your  lordship  would 
direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  on  this  subject,  and,  in  the  event  of 
its  appearing  that  this  prescribed  regulation  has  not  already  been 
complied  with,  I  have  to  instruct  your  lordship  to  cause  an  intima- 
tion to  be  given  to  Colonel  Bird,  that  it  is  necessary  he  should  no 
longer  delay  to  eoniplete  an  act  which,  in  ronformity  with  general 
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usage,  should  have  preceded  his  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  ;  and  I  have  at  the  same  time  to  direct,  that,  in  commimicat- 
ing  to  me  the  result  of  your  inquiry,  your  lordship  would  cause  a 
statement  to  be  transmitted,  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  usual  proceedings,  with  regard  to  administering  the  cus- 
tomary oaths  of  office,  were  omitted  upon  the  occasion  of  Colonel 
Bird's  assuming  the  direction  of  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
"  To  the  Lord  Charles  Somerset."  ,     "  Bathurst." 

If  the  British  minister  was  guarded  in  me  language  of  his 
mandate,  the  governor  was  uncompromising  in  the  fulfilment 
of  it.  No  time  was  lost  in  forwarding  this  despatch  enclosed 
in  an  autograph  letter  to  Colonel  Bird,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  verbcUim  et  literatim.  We  cannot  help  the 
phrase  and  style  of  the  slipslop  writer,  for  whom  the  cabinet 
was  never  so  congenial  a  scene  of  occupation  aa  the  tiu^  or 
the  prize-ring. 

"  NewlandSy  September  23,  1823." 
"  Sir, — In  transmitting  to  you  Earl  Bathurst's  dispatch,  dated 
20th  June  last,  I  beg  you  to  inform  me  if  you  are  prepared  to  take 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  3d  clause  in  His  Majesty's  instructions 
to  me  as  Governor  of  this  settlement,  viz. — *  The  oath  mentioned 
in  an  act  pass'd  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  I,  as 
alter'd  and  explain'd  by  an  act  pass'd  in  the  6th  of  Geo.  HI ;'  and 
also,  make  and  subscribe  the  declaration  mentioned  in  an  act  made 
in  the  25  th  of  Charles  11.  Upon  receiving  your  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  I  will  appoint  a  time  when  I  will  administer  to  you 
the  above  oaths  in  presence  of  the  chief-justice.  I  remain,  sir,'* 
86C.  "  Charles  Henry  Somerset." 

"  To  Colonel  Bird,  Colonial  Secretary." 

Colonel  Bird's  reply  stated,  that  on  reference  to  the  oath 
book  at  his  office,  there  would  be  found  an  entry  of  his 
having  taken  and  subscribed  "  all  customary  oaths but  that 
in  further  compliance  with  Lord  Bathurst's  orders,  he  begged 
to  forward  to  him  through  his  Excellency,  the  chief-justice's 
certificate  of  his  having  on  that  very  day  (the  24th  Septem- 
ber), taken  and  subscribed  "  the  customary  oaths  therein 
specified."  These  were  the  Canada  oaths.  At  the  same 
time,  discovering  the  duplicity  of  the  governor  in  having  kept 
Lord  Bathurst  in  the  dark  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  he 
rested  his  omission  to  take  the  Protestant  oaths  of  office,  he 
forwarded  the  complete  statement  of  his  own  case  to  Down- 
ing-street,  having  obtained  the  support  of  a  friendly  nobleman 
of  high  rank  who  regularly  attended  there,  and  pressed  the 
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matter  upon  the  secretary  of  state.  However,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  who  in  general  take  the  precaution  of 
sifting  the  inclinations  of  their  pidssant  clients  before  they 
give  opinions,  having  been  consulted  on  the  question  of  the 
patent,  advised  strongly  against  its  legality,  and  against  the 
right  of  Colonel  Bird  to  claim  the  exemption  which  he  sought. 
In  May  1824,  his  signature  ceased  to  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
governor's  proclamations  and  ordinances;  and  his  successor 
was  soon  appointed.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  if  the  irretrieva- 
ble ruin  of  one  who,  in  war  and  peace,  had  honourably,  for 
thirty-one  years,  served  his  sovereign  and  his  country,  were 
not  sufficient  to  content  the  malignity  wherewith  heresy  pur- 
sues the  children  of  God, — on  the  19th  of  June  1824,  and 
therefore  after  he  had  ceased  to  be  answerable  as  a  public 
officer  to  any  tribunals  but  the  constitutional  courts  of  law. 
Colonel  Bird  received  from  the  Commissioners  Bigge  and 
Colebrooke,  then  in  the  colony,  a  list  of  charges  which  they 
had  been  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Bathurst, 
to  compile  against  him  I    These  two  men  had  been  invested 


and  into  every  other  matter  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  civil  government ;  the  state  of  the  judi- 
cial, civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  revenues, 
trade,  and  internal  resources  thereof."  It  may  as  well  be  men- 
tioned here,  that  to  their  recommendations  is  due  the  only 
slight  check  which  now  exists  upon  the  governor's  enormous 
power  in  the  appointment  of  a  legislative  council  It  will  be 
seen  from  these  letters-patent,  that  it  was  Lord  Bathurst's 
duty,  if  sincerely  anxious  tx)  discover  the  justice  or  injustice 


tion  before  he  decided  the  question  for  himself,  by  removmg 
him  from  his  office.  After  that  decisive  step  was  taken, 
while  further  inquiry  was  but  a  fruitless  mockery  of  truth,  to 
conduct  it  before  commissioners,  so  appointed  as  these  were, 
was  an  illegal  measure,  insulting  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
and  deserving  the  impeachment  of  the  minister  who  resorted 
to  it  Yet  Colonel  Bird  waived  his  rirfit  of  protest,  and  sub- 
mitted his  case  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  "list  of  charges" 
consisted  of  those  only,  and  none  other,  which,  two  years 
previously,  had  been  urged  against  the  colonial  secretary  by 
the  man  rarker ;  and  he  was  now  called  upon  to  answer  them 
for  the  first  time,  because  they  were  supported  by  Parker's 


ordered  this  investiga- 
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own  affidavit.  That  those  who  come  after  us  may  learn  to 
estimate  the  faction,  which  even  now  proposes  "the  rooting 
out  of  Popery  "  in  Ireland,  we  shall  here  record,  as  samples  of 
the  whole,  tllree  of  these  precious  charges  which  good  Lord 
Bathurst  and  his  emissaries  gravely  asked  an  Engbsh  gentle- 
man to  answer. 

"  Charge  3.  That  the  Rev.  N.  R.  Dennis,  chaplain  to  the  forces, 
and  acting  colonial  chaplain,  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  colonial 
secretary  absenting  hunself  from  a  meeting  held  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bible  Society,  was  his  being  considered  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  that  he  never  attended  the  Protestant  service,  or  received 
the  Communion  agreeable  to  law  ( I ) ;  that,  on  Mr.  Parker's  repre- 
senting the  insidious  persecution  he  had  received,  Mr.  Dennis  was 
forcibly  struck  with  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  Colonel  Bird, 
respecting  Popish  priests ;  that  he  was  convinced  that  Colonel  Bird's 
being  a  papist  was  the  cause  of  the  treatment  Mr.  Parker  had  expe- 
rienced "    "  7th.  That  through  liberal  remittances  made  by 

Colonel  Bird  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  his  brother,  the  Rev. 
John  Bird,  the  Jesuit  priest  at  Preston,*  and  to  his  sister,  Miss 
Bird,  who  conducted  a  nunnery  or  convent  at  Taunton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, this  and  the  Jesuit  establishment  at  Stonyhiu-st  have 

largely  prospered  "    "  9th.  That  Colonel  Bird  has  hatched  a 

conspiracy  for  supplanting  Protestantism  by  Popery !  in  support  of 
which,  and  through  his  direct  influence  at  the  Cape,  Roman 
Catholics  were  appointed  landdrosts  of  districts,  political  com- 
missioners of  Reformed  Chm-ches,  and  presidents  of  the  Matrimonial 
Courts ;  whereby  these  interests  are  placed  at  the  mercy,  and  under 
the  control  of  Papists  and  Jesuits  I  That  the  instances  in  which 
appointments  of  this  nature  have  been  made,  are  that  of  Captain 
Charles  Trappes,  a  Catholic,  to  be  provisional  magistrate  of 
Bathurst ;  Captain  Jones,  a  Catholic,  to  be  landdrost  of  Albany  ; 
the  landdrost  of  Swellendam,  whose  fatJier  was  a  Jesuit  priest ; 
and,  subsequently,  Captain  Trappes  to  be  landdrost  of  Worces- 
ter."!!! 

Well  m^ht  the  pious  Reformed  ones  blush  for  shame  and 
holy  indignation !  Bathurst  1  of  all  places  under  the  sun  of 
Afric!  Bathurst!  become  the  "provisional"  portion  of  a 
hungry  papist,  whose  very  name  recalls  days  of  dtm^ons,  and 
sliding  panels,  and  sinking  floors,  "et  quicquid  Graecia  mendax 
audetin  historia!"  And  when  the  noble  secretary  of  state 
might  have  dried  his  tears,  because  the  deliverance  of  his  cap- 
tive namesake  had  arrived,  and  have  sung  with  the  emanci- 
pated district,  "  Laqueus  contritus  est"  (Trappes  is  departed), 
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'^ct  nos  liberati  sumus"  (and  our  new  landdrost  will  be  a 
Dutch  Reformed  one),  liis  joy  was  damped  by  the  remem- 
brance that  Bathurst  had  not  been  abandoned  by  its  cruel 
ensnarer  tmtil  he  had  used  it  successfully  as  his  bait  to  entrap 
the  more  desirable  Worcester !  So  Albany,  named  *God  wot ' 
after  the  truly-Protestant  prince  the  Duke  of  York,  the  goodly 
Jachin  of  that  Church  whose  lovely  Boaz  was  his  brother  of 
Cumberland,  had  become  an  adultress,  and,  lapsing  from  her 
former  vows,  had  fidlen  fast  away  into  an  idolatrous  embrace ! 
Much  comfort  was  it  still  to  find  that  the  third  landdrost, 
the  supposed  monster  of  Swellendam — the  nondescript  son  of 
a  son  of  Loyola,  and  logically  speaking  therefore  the  grandson 
of  St.  Ignatius  himself,  was  much  maligned  therein  hj  popu- 
lar rumour,  he  himself  being  a  dozing  worshipper  withm  those 
whitewashed  walls  wherein  his  departed  progenitor  had  won 
much  credit  and  desert  as  elder,  or  other  spiritual  Dogberry, 
according  to  the  discipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  I 
As  to  the  alarming  amount  of  offices  enjoyed  by  live  papists, 
conveying  to  "  the  spiritual  mind  "  the  idea  of  whole  platoons 
employed  to  papistize  the  lieges  at  the  Cape,  it  did  somewhat 
relieve  the  harassing  solicitudes  of  liis  majestjr's  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  to  be  made  first  acquainted  with  the 
circumstance,  that,  as  often  as  he  had  been  pleased  to  ratify 
his  Excellency's  appointments  of  landdrosts,  so  often  had  he 
warranted,  by  impUcation,  appointments  of  political  com- 
missioners of  churches  and  presidents  of  matrimonial  courts 
in  their  respective  districts,  those  offices  being  inseparable  from 
that  of  landdrost ! 

For  ten  months  the  commissioners  protracted  their  inquiry, 
amassing  a  large  body  of  evidence,  both  oral  and  written,  but 
altogether  refusing  to  make  anv  report  upon  the  important 


acres  did  may  not  be  lost,  we  hasten  to  procure  for  them,  by 
the  following  extract  from  one  of  their  laborious  letters  of 
enquiry  addressed  to  a  public  functionary  in  the  interior,  the 
wondering  applause  of  all  who  love  to  dwell  with  Bombastes 
Furioso,  or  Chrononhotonthologos  .... 

"  "We  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  address  you  on  a  question  which 
has  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  reference  to  us  by  Earl  Bathurst,  of 
certain  statements  that  have  been  made  upon  oath,  in  which  it  is 
alleged,  that  the  appointment  of  yourself  and  others  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  was  effected  through  the  infl uence  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Bird,  with  a  view  of  introducing  Popery  into  this  Colony, 
and  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  /  .  .  .  .  As 


matters  in  discussion. 
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we  cannot  venture  to  report  upon  these  statements  without  obtaining 
the  best  evidence  their  nature  admits,  we  feel  that  we  sliall  stand 
excused  by  you  in  requesting  to  be  informed,  whether  you  have 
been  educated  in,  and  now  profess,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ? 
and  whether  you  are  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits 

We  regret  much  that  no  report  has  ever  been  made  by  such 
valuable  functionaries,  or  if  made,  that  it  has  never  been  pub- 
lished. The  only  practical  result  indeed  which  that  inquiry 
was  known  to  have  produced  after  being  brought  to  its  close, 
was  the  extrusion  of  one  of  the  commissioners  from  Colonel 
Bird's  drawing-room,  into  wliich  his  stolid  insensibility  had 
urged  him  to  penetrate,  in  order  to  "  bestow  his  tediousness  ^ 
upon  thitt  gentleman,  in  the  shape  of  a  morning  visit.  But  the 
real  grievance — the  ruin  of  the  gallant  martyr  to  faith  and 
honour  remained,  and  has  abided  until  now.  The  paltry 
pension  which  Lord  Bathurst's  remorse  did  not  deny  him, 
barely  sufficient  to  maintain  him  and  his  numerous  family  in 
the  appearances  of  comfort  and  respectability,  has  not  been 
increased  in  its  amount,  much  less  replaced  by  a  restoration 
of  office,  although,  in  1829,  the  alleged  disabilities  had  ceased 
to  be  an  assignable  pretext  in  the  mouths  of  his  own  party ; 
and  although,  from  1830  to  the  present  year,  our  colonial 
affairs  have  nearly  without  an  interval  been  directed  by  the 
emancipators  of  the  Catholics,  pledged  to  take  every  measure 
to  make  their  emancipation  a  real  and  practical  one.  But 
what  can  be  said  for  Lord  Bathurst  and  his  colleagues  ?  quia 
obstructum  est  os !  Colonel  Bird  was  not  a  liberal,  but  a  tory 
of  the  strongest  prepossessions ;  else  political,  and  not  reli- 
gious, nonconformity  might  be  feigned  by  discreet  apologists 
of  these  later  and  less  favourable  times.  Unhappily  too,  he 
was  not  even  an  Irishman,  but  an  English  gentleman  of  im- 
sullied  lineage.  And  then,  as  to  the  public,  what  had  the 
Cabinet  to  apprehend,  even  had  the  Catholic  remained  in  his 
transmarine  office  ?  The  partisan  attacks'^of  the  opposition, 
which  was  whig,  and  strenuous  in  the  cause  of  our  emancipsr- 
tion  ?  The  alienation  of  their  own  supporters,  already  equally 
divided  for  and  against  the  Catholic  claims,  from  the  support 
of  the  Cabinet,  half  of  which  was  already  foremost  in  their 
advocacy?  It  remains,  then,  that  unless  the  apprehended 
estrangement  of  the  powerful  house  of  Beaufort,  or  the  pros- 
pect of  enriching,  at  the  public  expense,  one  scion  the  more 
of  that  family,  or  perhaps  some  nominee  of  his  own,  influenced 
Lord  Bathurst  to  do  the  thing  he  did,  his  lordship  and  his 
colleagues  could  only  have  acted  under  the  reality  of  that  low 
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fanaticism,  which  they  thought  it  no  shame  publicly  to  pre- 
tend in  this  transaction ! 

It  would  seem,  from  the  awakening  spirit  of  polemical  de- 
bate remarked  in  more  than  one  quarter,  soon  after  the  event 
recorded,  that  the  indifferentism  once  universal,  and  even  now 
unhappily  prevalent,  had  at  least  received  a  rude  assault. 
We  augur  more  favourable  things  for  the  country,  where  cant, 
and  even  hypocrisy,  assail  the  Church,  than  where  its  presence 
fails  to  excite  even  the  dislike  of  a  stupid  conamimity.  Per- 
haps, but  for  imhappy  divisions  among  themselves,  never 
extinguished  imtil  the  arrival  of  their  first  vicar-apostolic.  Dr. 
Griffith,  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the  aroused  curi- 
osity of  their  fellow-colonists  would  have  been  long  ago  seized 
upon  in  the  interests  of  Christian  proselytism.  To  those 
scandalous  dissensions,  into  which  some  infidel  foreigners 
resident  at  the  Cape,  under  their  hereditary  title  of  Catholic, 
led  the  small  congregation  at  Capetown,  we  shall  not  make 
any  further  reference  than  to  express  our  joy  at  their  complete 
obliteration,  and  the  utter  removal  of  the  object  in  contention. 
The  Orange  faction  in  the  colony  had  hoped  otherwise ;  and 
their  chie^justice.  Sir  John  Wylde,  Truter's  successor,  whose 
moral  character  justly  entitles  him  to  their  most  unreserved 
confidence,  expressed  as  much  from  the  bench,  upon  making 
an  order  of  curatorship  of  the  Catholic  chapel,  on  the  lOtn 
July  1832.  "  Supposing,"  argued  the  counsel  for  the  Catholic 
clergyman,  "  Supposing  this  chapel  were  to  exist  for  very 

many  years  "   "  I  trust  not,"  interrupted  his  honour ;  "I 

trust  to  see  it  shut  up,  and  the  congregation  no  longer  fre- 


under  the  wnigs,  we  shall  not  be  very  much  surprised  if  the 
insertion  of  this  interesting  little  anecdote,  on  our  part,  has 
considerably  increased  his  chances  of  promotion.  In  1838  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  O.S.D.,  landed  in  the  Colony  to  as- 
sume the  functions  of  Vicar  Apostolic,  attended  by  a  few 
priests,  whose  number  was  yet  diminished  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  vicar-general,  Dr.  Burke,  which  hapjicncd  shortljr 
afterwards.  This  loss  has  since  been  compensated  by  the  ordi- 
nation to  priest's  orders  of  the  l)iHhop'8  younger  brother. 
This  little  band  of  missionaries  is  thus  distributed.  At  Cape- 
town the  bishop  officiates,  assisted  by  his  vicar-general,  the 
Rev.  Aidan  Devereux,  an  incstiinable  clergyman,  whose 
spiritual  services  as  chaplain  during  Mev(;n  years  had  previously 
endeared  him  to  the  unnappy  ininatvH  of  the  gaol  at  Wexford. 
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From  the  government  his  lordship  receives  the  small  salary 
of  200Z.  a  year,  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  assistant  priest 
at  Capetown,  besides  the  disbursements  periodically  necessary 
to  defray  the  heavy  costs  of  the  long  and  painful  visitations 
of  the  remoter  parts  of  his  immense  mission,  embracing,  as  it 
does,  both  the  eastern  and  western  divisions  of  our  South 
African  territories.  Within  his  ordinary  or  parochial  juris- 
diction at  Capetown,  there  are  six  hundred  residents  who 
profess  Catholicity,  and  about  four  hundred  more,  indilferent- 
ists,  from  choice  or  evil  education.  To  support  himself  and 
his  chaplain,  they  have  been  obliged  to  open  a  classical  academy 
in  their  house,  which  is  sufficientlv  frequented  by  scholars, 
paying  121.  each  per  annum,  to  defray  the  interest  of  the 
purchase-money  for  which,  the  house,  premises,  and  the  chapel 
ground  have  been  mortgaged,  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  transacting  sales  of  real  estate  at  the  Cape.  The  arrival  of 
an  Irish  regiment  at  Capetown  swells  the  number  of  the  con- 
gregation by  two  or  three  hundred  additional  communicants. 
To  accommodate  his  flock,  his  lordship  has  opened  a  temporary 
chapel  in  his  house,  but  is  about  to  build  a  church  upon  his 
newly-purchased  ground  as  soon  as  his  funds  will  permit  him, 
Simon's  Town,  26  miles  E;  S.  E.  of  Capetown,  containing  about 
thirty  Catholics,  is  occasionally  visited  by  the  bishop  or  Mr. 
Devereux  from  Capetown,  as  are  Stellenbosch,  34  miles  E.  of 
Capetown,  and  the  jPaarl,  50  miles  to  the  N.  E.,  each  of  which 
districts  contains  about  a  dozen  Catholics.  The  actual  popu- 
lation presents  but  little  hope  of  a  vigorous  renovation  of  Ca- 
tholicity ;  and  the  chief  aim  of  their  pious  and  zealous  pastors 
should  be  to  nurture  the  young  in  something  else  than  the 
indiflerentism  of  their  parents.  The  whole  colony  presents 
a  wonderful  want  of  even  material  education ;  and  yet  there 
is  no  want  of  parental  anxiety  for  its  introduction.  Of  the 
pupils  of  their  little  classical  academy,  one  half  are  sons  of 
Protestants  of  respectability.  The  bishop's  chief  solicitude 
arises  from  the  utter  want  of  a  free  school  of  either  sex, — the 
result  of  his  pecuniary  privations.  The  establishment  of  such 
an  institution  would  do  more  than  preserve  from  heathenism 
or  sectarianism  those  he  has ;  it  would  be  the  ijieans  of  en- 
suring to  him  many  whom  he  has  not.  And  if  the  Ursulines, 
or  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
could  establish  themselves  at  the  Cape,  they  would  be  resorted 
to  by  poor  and  rich  of  every  colour  and  creed :  by  the  former 
for  the  necessaries  of  outward  civilization ;  by  the  latter  for 
its  elegancies ;  by  all  for  the  priceless  possessions  whereof  the 
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others  are  but  appendages  and  accompaniments.  He  who 
should  contribute  his  services  to  effect  an  end  so  desirable^ 
but  which  the  straitened  poverty  of  these  zealous  missionariea 
themselves,  having  "  neither  silver  nor  gold,  scrip  nor  purse,** 
cannot  effect,  would  have  achieved  a  greater  triumph  for  the 
Church  cause  than  can  be  obtained  at  a  tenfold  outlay  of  la^ 
bour  and  money  in  any  part  of  Protestant  Europe.  For, 
while  no  part  of  Southern  Africa  but  demands  with  urgency 
the  establishment  of  a  poor  school  for  both  sexes,  it  is  espe- 
cially at  Capetown  in  the  west,  and  Graham's  Town  in  the 
east,  that  these  are  needed  for  females.  The  devout  sex, 
whose  queenly  patroness  claims  among  her  coimtless  titles 
that  proud  one — "  Destructress  of  heresies,"  did,  in  the  order 
of  Pro\4dence,  pepare  the  way  at  the  Kentish  court  for  the 
coming  of  St.  Augustine :  and  not  alone  ours,  but  many  a 
heathen  country,  while  yet  untrodden  by  the  bare  foot  of  its 
monk-missionary,  hath  begim  sweetly,  and  yet  unconsciously, 
to  draw  itself  to  Christ,  by  the  silver  cords  which  a  woman's 
hand  has  laid  within  its  grasp.  And  unobserving  would  he 
be,  who  should  dream  of  promoting  religion  among  the  na- 
turalists in  our  Colonial  possessions,  by  schemes  of  action 
wherein  the  male  adults  are  to  be  prominent  objects  or  instru- 
ments. The  liberality  and  piety  of  Dr.  O'Flynn,  a  Catholic 
physician  long  resident  in  Stellenbosch,  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful villages  in  the  world,  have  placed  at  Dr.  GriflSth's 
disposal  a  very  eligible  site  there,  for  such  a  pious  founda- 
tion of  any  kind  as  hereafter  his  means  may  enable  him  to 
establish ;  and  it  would  be  there,  tliat  at  an  expense  compara- 
tively small,  and  almost  immediately  upon  disembarkation, 
that  the  first  colony  of  religiom  that  ever  visited  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  might  be  suitably  and  successfully  located. 

At  Graham's  Town,  480  miles  E.  of  Capetown,  important 
as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  the  lieut-governor,  there  are  two  priests,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Murphy  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Grifiith,  who  are  at- 
tended by  about  four  hundred  Catholics,  chiefly  Irish,  besides 
the  soldiers  of  our  communion  in  garrison  there,  generally 
amoimting  to  two  or  three  hundred  more.  One  of  these 
priests  receives  from  government  a  salary  of  100/.  a  year. 
The  scarcity  of  money,  and  the  very  high  wages  which  work- 
men earn  in  Albany,  will  long  retard  the  completion  of  the 
church  which  they  have  begun  to  build.  One  of  the  priests 
occasionally  visits,  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  40  miles  E.  of 
Graham's  Town,  a  few  Irish  yeomen,  who  are  building  a  little 
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chapel;  and  at  Fort  Beaufort,  70  miles  to  the  N.E.,  the  Irish 
Catnolic  soldiers  there,  now  amounting  to  three  hundred,  and 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  Irish  farmers,  in  its  vicinity.  Hitherto 
these  labours  have  been  gratuitous,  but  we  would  respectfully 
ask  Her  Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  and  our 
Catholic  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  whether  they 
shall  remain  such  any  longer?  and  whether  those  who  fill 
their  country's  armies  do  not  deserve  to  obtain,  at  their  coun- 
try's expense,  and  wherever  their  duties  call  them,  not  only 
the  daily  ration  of  their  material  bread,  but,  what  is  at  least 
as  precious  in  their  sight,  the  bread  of  life?  The  smaller 
forts  more  or  less  remote  from  Graham's  Town,  such  a^  Forts 
Peddie,  Bathurst,  Cradock,  &c.,  are  also  visited  by  these  zeal- 
ous priests,  so  far  as  their  miserably  scanty  means  will  allow 
them.  Their  Sunday  school  in  that  town  is  pretty  well  at- 
tended. At  Port  Elizabeth  in  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  adjoining 
district  of  Uitenhage,  about  430  miles  east  of  Capetown, 
comprising  altcgether  from  sixty  to  seventy  Catholics  of  all  na- 
tions, the  Kev.  Mr.  Corcoran,  O.S.D.,  is  the  resident  missi'oner. 
He  is  entirely  supported  out  of  the  slender  funds  of  his  lord- 
ship the  vicar-apostolic,  as  the  number  is  considered  by  the 
government  to  be  too  small  to  justify  the  outlay  of  any  public 
money  there.  It  is  only  when  the  congregation  can  niunber 
a  hundred  souls  that  the  governor  will  even  entertain  an  appli- 
cation for  the  support  of  a  priest.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  senior  chaplain  of  the  Anglican  persua- 
sion at  Capetown  derives  from  the  colonial  treasury  the 
yearly  salary  of  700/.  for  his  duties,  which  are  strictly  urban  ; 
that  his  brother  clergyman  at  Graham's  Town  has  400/.  a 
year ;  that  the  worst  paid  parson  of  the  same  Church  receives 
from  the  crown  150/.  a  year ;  that  the  first  minister  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Capetown  has  400/.  a  year,  and 
his  two  assistants  300/.  a  year  each ;  and  that,  in  every  other 
locality,  the  minister  of  that  Church  has  200/.,  and  very 
often  300/.  per  annum.  Not  a  farthing  has  been  received  by 
our  fellow-Catholics  in  that  Colony  from  the  government,  in 
respect  of  education,  neither  is  any  such  assistance  at  present 
probable.  And  yet  the  respectable  Wesleyan,  who  writes 
pious  books  about  black  men,  and  sends  them  home  to  his 
friends  of  the  "  Conference  "  to  read  at  tea-time  to  rich  and 
foolish  old  dowagers,  asserts  that  "Roman  Catholics,"  in 
conunon  with  sects  among  which  his  own  is  not,  "  have 
received,  and  still  receive,  support  for  their  religious  and 
educational  institutions^^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  his 
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"  Wesleyans  in  South  Africa"  feel  that "  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment has  not  even  done  them  justice" !  !* 

A  colonial  possession  of  Great  Britain,  the  Cape  is  in 
some  respects  the  common  ground  of  all  Europe,  nay  of  all 
the  conmiercial  world.  It  is  the  marine  Oasis,  the  ocean 
half-way  house,  of  all  the  pilgrims  of  those  briny  deserts  that 
divide  and  connect  together  the  continents  and  archipelagoes 
of  the  terraqueous  ^lobe.  Beside  itself,  there  is  no  depot 
within  a  thousand  miles  and  more,  where  ships  and  seamen 
may  repair  their  losses,  or  recruit  their  resources.  Emi- 
grants, deported  upon  the  private  speculations  of  a  well- 
known  baiikrupt  city-trader,  or,  more  mercifully,  conveyed 
in  ships  chartered  at  the  government  expense,  and  superin- 
tended by  officers  responsible  to  government,  are  glad  to  find 
in  Table  Bay!  the  supplies  of  water,  vegetables,  and  live- 
stock, and  the  momentary  relief  to  the  monotony  of  their 
long  voyage,  but  for  which  the  prospect  of  high  wages  and 
cheap  food  in  their  Austral-asiatic  home,  would  scarcely 
counterbalance  the  perils  of  famine  and  distemper  upon  the 
road.  As  a  military  post  and  naval  station,  and  a  preparative 
to  the  heat  of  Ceylon  and  British  India,  we  need  not  here 
recite  the  famous  testimony  of  Lord  Wellesley,  nor  the  cor- 
roboration of  his  judgment,  by  our  second  expedition  to  the 
Cape,  and  our  subsequent  experiences.  Our  merchants 
know  the  advantages  which  their  China  trade  derives  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  will  derive  so  long  as  that 
colony  prospers.  The  whalers  of  all  nations  find  amon^  the 
seas  which  roll  from  the  Cape  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  no 
port  of  shelter  for  themselves,  or  refreshment  for  their  crews ; 
and  the  barks  which,  under  many  a  flag  besides  the  British, 
carry  the  produce  of  European  civilization  to  Java,  Timor, 
Singapore,  Madagascar,  Bourbon,  Mauritius,  and  the  isles  of 


*  Boyce*s  Notes  on  S.  African  Affairs,  &c.  App.  xxxiii. 

t  We  suggest  to  the  Emigration  Office,  that  in  every  port  where  an  emigrant 
ship  touches,  the  Catholics  on  board  should  either  be  allowed  to  visit  their  priests 
on  shore,  or  that,  at  the$h^*texpetuef  boat  accommodation  should  be  provioed  for 
the  priests  to  and  from  the  vessel  The  want  of  this  arrangement  has  l>een  severely 
felt  by  the  missioners  at  Cape  Town,  since  emigration  to  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Port  Philip,  has  begiw,  and  emigration  to  New  South  Wales 
has  increased  tenfold.  Scarcely  a  ship  of  the  kind  but  has  many  Catholics  on 
board ;  and  the  priests  at  Cape  Town  must  therefore  choose  between  the  pain- 
ftd  alternatives  of  leaving  these  poor  people  with  their  spiritual  wants  unad- 
ministered  altogether,  or  of  taxing  for  their  sakes  the  slender  funds  of  which 
they  are  possessed  in  trust  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Cape  colonists  only.  A 
boAt*s  hire  is  very  high  in  Table  Bay  :  it  is  never  less  than  six  shillings,  and  in 
rough  weather  it  may  amount  to  twelve  pounds. 
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Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica,  confess  the  foresight  of  the 
prince  who  saw  in  the  Cape  of  Storms  "  the  future  mari- 
ner's "  Grood  Hope."  The  invalids  of  India,  and  even  of 
Mauritius,  as  well  as  those  of  foreim  settlements  in  the 
great  Indian  Ocean,  come  yearly  thither  for  interment  or 
restoration,  and  would  bless  for  ever  the  Catholic  munificence, 
which  should  supply  them  from  Europe  with  a  religiom  hos- 
pital for  their  reception,  under  the  pious  charge  of  the 
daughters  of  St.  Vincent  k  Paulo,  or  other  sisters,  emphati- 
cally of  charity.  It  should  be,  not  an  English,  but  an 
European  task;  nay  more,  not  European,  but  Catholic! 
The  desolate  criminals  upon  Norfolk  Island,  whom  freedom 
must  not  approach  even  in  the  shape  of  the  freeman,  have,  it 
is  said,  called  down  pitv  from  imperial  Hapsburgh,  and  pious 
alms  from  Ferdinand!  But  these  were  strangers  to  his 
name  and  nation ;  while  they  at  the  Cape,  who  "  walk  in 
darkness  and  death's  shadow,  have  among  them  many  Teu- 
tons. And  still  those  few  labourers  who  continue  to  emigrate 
hitherward,  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  many  senses  the 
better  part,  Germans  from  Hamburgh  or  the  Rhine.  And 
finally,  as  we  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Catholic  colonists  are 
men  of  many  an  European  race ;  Irish  abound,  and  English ; 
but  Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  Portuguese,  Polish,  German, 
and  Italian  colonists  swell  their  congregations.  But  what 
has  Protestant  Europe  done  ?  This  is  the  great  theatre  of 
the  missions  of  heresy.  It  has  pushed  forth  here  its  shoots 
and  suckers,  although,  so  far  the  soil,  thank  Grod,  has  proved 
ungrateful :  and  they  strive  not.    Independants,  Moravians, 


Union,  all  the  associations  or  societies  of  Great  Britain  have 
branches  or  aflSliations  at  the  Cape.  And  continental  heresy, 
of  many  national  shadings,  has  sent  thither,  too,  its  Berlm 
Evangelical  Society,  its  xlhenish  Society,  its  French  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  the  like,  to  sow  tares  and  weeds  upon 
the  waste,  which  still  awaits  the  good  seed  in  the  hand  of  the 
Lord's  sower,  and  the  dews  of  grace,  and  the  ray  that  en- 
lighteneth  unto  faith,  and  warmeth  unto  charity ;  for  then 
only  itself,  reacting  upon  its  agent,  will  bloom  with  life,  and 
clothe  its  arid  nakedness  with  a  fruitful  vegetation.  And 
not  only  Europe  has  engaged  herself  in  that  fruitless  and  un- 
blessed labour,  but  her  American  ofispring  has  begim  to 
rival  her  in  the  same  exertions,  and  in  the  same  disappoint- 
ments.   For  American  societies,  of  various  denominations. 
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have  many  colonies  here,  with  establishments  as  well  sup- 
ported of  accursed  Mammon,  as  are  the  others  we  have  men- 
tioned. Far  be  it  from  the  "  full  of  goods  *'  and  the  flourish- 
ing establishments  of  error,  to  see  blessings  in  this  prosperity  I 
Are  not  the  poor  God's  children  ?  Long  after  their  wealth 
has  become  as  nought,  and  "rich  men  weep  and  howl  for 
the  confusion  "  of  those  glorious  establishments  which  trusted 
in  their  temporalties,  and  which,  having  no  hope  in  the 
Word  of  God,  sought  to  "  live  by  bread  alone,"  much  cause 
will  God's  Church  derive  for  thaiikfulness  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  holy  covetousness,  and  the  self-enriching 
poverty,  wherewith  she  hath  ever  been  inspired  to  say  unto 
their  erring  brethren, — "  Da  mihi  animas, — cetera  tolle 
tibL"  But  not  for  this  should  Christendom  forget  its  duty, 
nor  refuse  to  derive  example  from  its  enemies.  Its  sons  are 
"  the  children  of  the  light,"  and  long  may  they  walk  therein  ! 
but  not  for  tliis  should  they  suffer  any  longer  "  the  children 
of  this  world"  to  be  the  wiser  in  their  generation.  The 
French  Protestants  are  represented  at  the  Cape, — where  are 
the  representatives  of  the  national  faith  ?  The  Berlin  Society 
instil  the  poison  of  apostate  Brandenburgh, — will  Munich  not 
supply  the  antidote?  The  so-called  Khenish  Society  tra- 
duces the  proud  name  it  borrows,  by  the  propagation  on  an 
African  snore  of  the  inanities  which  the  men  of  the  Rhine 
rejected  with  contempt  and  derision ; — will  they  forego  the 
glory  of  the  deed,  in  the  uttermost  comers  of  the  earth,  and 
suffer  them  they  have  cast  forth  from  among  them,  to  wear 
their  name,  and  assume  to  be  their  spokesmen  ? 

The  lay  community  in  the  Cape  Colony  affords  the  same 
anomalous  appearances  to  an  observing  eye,  that  more  glar- 
ingly present  themselves  in  India  and  the  West  Indies, 
as  the  separate  characteristics  of  those  two  widely  distant 
portions  of  the  empire.  The  West  Indies  have  had  their 
slaves,  and  now  have  their  coloured  peasantry,  freshly  en- 
dowed with  freedom ;  so  had  and  so  has  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  India  has  within  the  British  sway  an  enormous  po- 
pulation, indigenous  to  the  conquered  soil,  and  holding  our 
Christianity  in  abhorrence,  and  our  institutions  in  dread; 
and,  from  without  our  jurisdiction,  she  has  other  nations 
more  powerful  than  those  who  own  our  power,  ready  to  turn 
against  us  the  civilization  they  derive  perpetually  from  our 
proximity,  and  certain  to  become  our  fastest  friends  and  siu^st 
allies,  when  the  sons  of  St  Francis  Xavier  shall  have  won 
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them  to  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Rome,  that  old  mistress  of 
the  nations.  And  the  Hottentots  and  the  Griqnas  within 
our  African  possession,  and  the  Korannas,  Namequas,  Caflres, 
and  Bechuanas,  whose  hordes  are  thick  upon  the  frontiers, 
and  the  warlike  Mantatees,  and  the  powerful  Zoulahs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  "  Afric  and  her  hundred 
thrones,"  waxing  ever  the  mightier,  as  their  seats  are  farther 
and  farther  distant  from  oiu*  ill-defined  boundaries,  and  all 
holding  different  superstitions,  each  as  opposed  as  the  other 
to  the  gospel  of  truth,  may  well  demand  of  us  a  trial  at  least 
of  those  charitable  enterprises  into  which  the  magnitude  of 


ourselves.  But  the  coloured  inhabitants  of  the  first-named 
class,  which  slavery  first  introduced,  and  then  maintained 
amongst  the  European  residents,  present  in  their  religious 
tenets  an  obstacle  to  good  government,  imknown  to  the  West 
Indies,  but  very  familiar  to  the  Eastern,  and  which  must  be 
removed  by  those  apostolically  commissioned  to  teach,  before, 
in  their  regard,  material  civilization  can  achieve  anything. 
Being  for  the  most  part  Malays,  the  slaves,  while  slavery 
lasted,  professed  in  general  the  Mahometanism  of  that  pecu- 
liar kind,  and  mingled  with  those  local  superstitions,  which 
the  Malays  are  known  to  observe.  The  other  slaves  remained 
destitute  of  any  religious  principles,  as  their  masters  would 
not  permit  them  to  embrace  the  Malay-Islam  tenets,  ^hich 
they  most  desired,  because  of  the  charms  and  spells  which 
were  current  among  those  people ;  and  still  less  the  sublimer 
doctrines  of  the  Keformed  Christian  Churches,  since  these 
were  regarded  as  the  especial  heritage  of  the  always  free,  and 
moreover  imported  the  manumission  of  the  converted  slave, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Dutch  law.  And  even  at  a  more 
recent  period,  when  the  minister  of  a  reformed  congregation 
in  the  interior,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  Church, 
paraded  before  his  astonished  flock  some  of  these  unhappy 
beings,  as  candidates  for  what  the  Calvinists  consider  baptism, 
in  an  instant  the  meeting-house  was  deserted  hj  one  half  of 
his  "  dearly  beloved  friends,"  thereby  desiraatmg  their  re- 
sentment at  the  unwarranted  intrusion.  Nor  was  he  after- 
wards able  to  conquer  their  repugnance  to  describe  them  as 
Christians,"  or  to  persuade  them  to  style  the  neophytes  as 
more  than  "  Christened  people. "  But  when  emancipation 
came,  the  slaves  without  a  religion  were  left  to  choose  one, 
and,  thanks  to  the  heartless  utilitarians  who  deliberately  gave 
them  a  freedom  from  bondage,  without  the  means  of  guidance 
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in  their  new  estate  that  reli^on  alone  can  give,  the  greater 
part  joined  the  Malay  worshippers,  who  received  them  with 
open  arms ;  and  it  were  well  if  the  Moslem  faith  could  boast 
only  of  these  coloured  proselytes  I  There  are  among  them 
those  whose  skin  is  white,  and  whose  European  fathers  have 
worshipped  in  the  Reformed  Church  I  Of  the  whites  we 
can  scarcely  say  more  than  may  be  gathered  from  a  former 
portion  of  this  article.  Ignorance  and  indifference  in  ethics 
and  in  religion,  and  in  all  that  is  not  valuable  in  coined 
monies,  the  natural  result  of  the  wretched  dearth  of  educa- 
tion in  every  cla^,  but  chequered  by  the  low  bigotry  of  par- 
son or  minister,  occasionally  stirred  up,  and  by  local  circmn- 
stances  kept  alive,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  Protestant 
community.  The  boors,  whose  splenetic  movements  have 
lately  attracted  more  notice  than  they  merit,  are  represented 
alike  by  friends  and  foes,  as  great  eaters,  great  drinkers, 
large-limbed,  et  voild  tout !  a  character  easily  conceivable  of 
Dutch  Protestants,  settled  down  for  some  generations  in  the 
lone  Karroos  of  Africa,  feeding  fat  their  herds  and  the  flocks 
upon  the  pasturages  of  the  Bushmen,  and  themselves  upon 
those  herds  and  flocks ;  and  having  no  care  beyond  these 
daily  occupations,  or  the  occasional  nightly  banquet,  and  the 
gross  "  vrolykheid "  which  prolonged  it  till  the  morning 
meal*  Even  their  aj)ologist,  Mr.  Boyce,  the  Wesleyan  mis- 
sionary, confesses  that  they  are  a  "  lethargic  horde,  ...  at 
least  two  centuries  in  civilization  behind  the  rest  of  the 
European  world.t  The  moral  corruptions,  incidental  to  the 
state  of  slavery,  have  largely  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Concubinage  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  the  white  Christian 
blushes  not  to  take  to  himself  a  Moslem  or  idolatrous  help- 
mate, without  the  decorous  mockery  of  marriage-rites.  And 
the  powerful  tribe  of  Griquas,  numbering  20,000,  receives 
that  Caffre  name,  and  its  plainer  low  Dutch  synonym  of  Bas- 
taards,  from  the  mixed  jmrentage  it  derives  from  Caffre  or 
Bushman  mothers  and  Dutch  sires,  itself  so  completely  pagan 
and  savage  in  tenets  and  instincts,  as  to  have  been  made  the 
chief  object  of  a  proselytism  to  Christianity,  by  the  Indepen- 
dents, who  even  now  are  by  no  means  assured  that  their 
motley  pupils  are  not  upon  the  eve  of  relapsing  into  the 
heathenism  and  nomade  state,  whence,  by  the  teaching  of  a 
material  civilization,  they  have  apparently  and  for  a  while 


*  See  "  Thomson's  Travels  in  Southern  Africa,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  118. 
t  "  Boyce*8  Notes  on  South  African  Affairs,"  p.  191. 
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reclaimed  them.  The  Cape  Colony  contained,  in  1838,  not 
more  than  65,000  white  inhabitants,  including  the  Malays ; 
53,000  freedmen  of  colour,  or  offspring  of  such ;  and  32,000 
Hottentots.*  It  is  yet  time,  but  the  night  draweth  on  apace  : 
let  Catholic  Europe  work  in  season,  before  the  hour  shall 
knell  in  its  ear,  wherein  no  man  shall  work. 

But,  beyond  the  frontiers  of  our  civilization,  a  wider  mis-  • 
sion,  untried  by  apostolic  missionary,  opens  itself.  No  Car 
tholic  priest  has  crossed  the  Orange  river,  and  perhaps  none 
as  yet  have  seen  it.  But,  on  the  other  bank,  there  are  those 
nations,  looking  for  the  Orient  on  high,  whom  the  fleeting 
meteors  of  heresy  have  dazzled  for  a  moment,  and  then  re- 
consigned  to  former  darkness.  The  pious  bishop  in  partibm^ 
and  the  little  colonial  church  he  governs,  while  they  sigh 
over  the  scantiness  of  the  labourers,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
harvest  within  the  colonial  borders,  dare  not  hope  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  theirs  will  be  the  mission  to  these  in- 
dependent nations.  For  it  demands  the  distinct  and  sus- 
tained endeavour  of  men  especially  confined  to  this  abundant 
province  of  duty ;  and  it  is  to  evangelizing  Europe  that  they 
look,  for  a  share  in  her  regard,  who  has  added  Oceanica  to 
the  Church  on  earth  militant,  and  has  recruited  the  heavenly 
hosts  of  martyrs  with  myriads  from  China,  whose  robes  of 
snowy  hue  retain  not  the  crimson  dye  of  earthly  torments, 
because  they  are  also  washed  in  the  life-blood  oi  the  Lamb 
of  God.  A  glorious  mission  is  indeed  open  here  I  The  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  the  greater  reverence  for  Europe  which 
these  southern  Africans  are  forced  to  entertain,  by  rumours 
of  our  colonial  power  and  prosperity,  spread  among  them  by 
the  traders  who  have  dealt  with  us,  the  little  intercourse  with 
our  wretched  border  settlers, — "  pioneers  of  civilization," — as 
some  have  pleasantly  called  them,  and,  above  all,  the  non- 
existence of  that  disenchanting  and  disgraceful  alliance 
between  white  and  coloured  men,  the  slave-trade,  renders  this 
untrodden  path  the  fittest  that  the  Catholic  missionary  can 
take,  first  to  the  Tropic,  and  hereafter  to  central  Africa. 
For  the  depopulating  maladies  of  the  western,  and  the  Arab 
piracies  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  the  demoralizing  presence 
of  the  white  kidnapper  upon  both,  warn  us  that  it  is  only 


♦  **  Boyce*8  Notes  on  South  AMcan  Affairs,"  p.  1 19.  The  "  Cape  Calendar  " 
for  1840  gives  the  relative  numbers  at  68,542  whites,  without  specifying  the 
Malays,  and  78,799  coloured  people;  but  adopts  no  distinctioiis  among  the 
latter  class. 
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from  the  northern  and  southern  points  of  this  hoary 
continent,  that  the  gospel  can  pursue  its  way  to  the  Equa- 
tor, subduing  empires  like  Monomotapa  and  Timbuctii  upon 
its  path,  and  pausing  not  till  the  messengers  from  the  south 
shall  meet  those  who  bear  the  like  conunission  from  the 
north,  and  the  Arab  of  Algeria  and  the  Cafire  of  the  Cape 
become  the  extreme  links  of  a  precious  chain  enclasping 
Africa  in  its  golden  embrace.  And  that  it  may  not  be  lightly 
thought,  either  that  the  difficulties  are  too  great,  or  that  the 
ground  is  too  well  beset  by  the  rich  or  powerful  emissaries  of 
heresjr, — that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  plan  is  intrinsically  im- 
practicable, or,  on  the  other  hand,  so  practicable  as  to  have 
succeeded  in  unsanctioned  hands,  which,  on  the  coming  of  an 
apostolical  missionary,  would  be  lifted  up  for  battle,  we  will 
here  briefly  delineate,  with  the  help  of  the  Dissenting  mis- 
sionaries themselves,  or  their  friends,  and  none  other,  what 
are  the  prospects  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  northward 
of  our  frontier,  and  southward  of  Capricorn ;  and  we  shall 
see  how  very  small  have  been  the  results  of  what  missions 
these  men  have  as  yet  found  good  to  establish  in  the  whole 
South  African  territory. 

The  principal  Protestant  missions  among  the  aborigines 
of  south  Africa  are  those  of  the  Independents,  or  London 
Missionary  Society,  those  of  the  Wesleyans,  and  those  of  the 
Moravians.  These  last  are  considerably  older  than  either  of 
the  other  two ;  but  they  have  fewer  missionaries,  and  their 
objects  are  apparently  more  limited  as  to  place,  since  their 
establishments  are  few  in  number,  and  also  as  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  those  they  teach,  since  they  avowedly  look  to  the 
physical  civilization  of  the  catechumen,  before  they  hope  to 
better  his  spiritual  state.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
difference  between  Moravian  and  other  missionaries  amounts 
to  this,  that  the  former  avow  this  honestly  and  fairly,  and 
act  accordingly,  while  the  others  have  been  compelled,  by 
repeated  failures  in  a  work,  which,  if  they  believe  St  Paul, 
they  cannot  discharge  who  were  not  sent  unto  it,  to  resort  to 
a  similar  policy,  although  they  scruple  not  to  report  to  the 
"  Unions  ^  and  "  Auxiliary  Branches,"  which  ordained  them 
to  the  ministry,  that  "  their  labours  prosper  in  the  field," — 
(not  that  field  which  they  and  their  catechumens  substantially 
delved  in  spring,  and  materially  reaped  in  autumn,  but  spi- 
ritually, «  the  field  "  of  the  Lord's  Gospel"  Caffraria 
would  seem  to  have  originally  fallen  exclusively  to  the  lot  of 
the  Wesleyans.    Among  the  Amakosse  they  now  claim  five 
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missions,  among  the  Amatembil  three,  and  among  the  Ama- 
pondo  two.  Some  of  these  however  are  vacant ;  and  there 
seems  as  yet  no  better  foundation  for  their  further  preten- 
sions to  the  Zoulah  mission  at  Port  Natal,  than  their  adver- 
tisement that  two  missionaries  "are  earnestly  requested." 
Among  the  Bechuanas,  to  the  northward,  they  are  encoun- 
tered by  the  Independents ;  and  bitter  are  the  reciprocal 
complaints  touching  vested  rights  in  Griqua  and  Bechuana. 
Advowsons,*  and  recriminatory  charges  of  "  forgetfulness  of 
truth  and  love,  jealousy  of  the  good  name  of  feUow-mission- 
aries,  .  .  .  .  "  and  of  "  endeavours,  by  the  most  unworthy  arts, 
to  destroy  them;''t  or,  more  courteously  and  charitably, 
"  painful  doubts "  which  "  impress  the  mind "  of  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  one  body,  "as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mo- 
tives "  of  his  reverend  brethren  of  the  rival  one.}  So  the 
Congregational  Magazine  (volmne  for  1837,  p.  232),  accuses 
the  VVesleyan  missionaries  of  countenancing,  against  the 
Caffres,  "  consummate  villainy,  robbery,  and  murder,"  having 
in  the  volume  immediately  foregoing  (p.  733),  mournfully 
declared  that  it  sees,  in  that  affair,  "  a  melancholy  illustration 
of  Wesleyan  methodist  policy,  which  too  often  regards  cir- 
cumstances rather  than  principles,"  and  that  it  is  now  in- 
cmnbent  on  them  to  show  "  that  they  have  higher  objects 
than  to  win  the  smiles  of  colonial  governors,  or  the  eulogies 
of  Tory  statesmen."  To  all  which  Mr.  Shaw  retorts  charges 
of  "  scurrility,"  and  "  interpolation  of  documents," — in  other 
words,  forgery ;  and  the  occasional  practice  of  "  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come ;"  although,  he  admits  that,  upon  such 
grounds,  it  would  not  be,  afi:er  all,  "  reasonable  to  represent 
the  editor  of  the  Congregational  Magazine,  and  the  ministers 
of  his  denomination,  as  jesuits  ! "  (Introduction,  x.) ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  tells  his  adversary  how  "  painfully  sensible 
he  is,"  and  how  "  ashamed  to  think  that  this  controversy  will 
afford  "  (us,  we  suppose,  and  others)  "  enemies  of  the  mis- 
sions, a  fiend-like  tnumph."  (p.  42.)  Despite  these  difficid- 
ties,  however,  among  the  Bechuanas,  Korannas,  Mantatees, 
and  Marolongs,  the  Wesleyans  have  three  missionaries ;  and 
two  amon^  the  Grriquas.  Within  the  colony  they  have  five 
more  missions.  Their  first  establishment  at  the  Cape  seems 
to  date  from  1820.  The  Independents  date  from  1795;  their 
missions,  for  the  most  part,  are  within  the  settled  districts. 


♦  "  Shaw*s  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Miasionaries,"  48  and  73. 
t  IcL  p.  59.  X  "  Dr.  Philip's  Letter  apud  Shaw's  Defence,*'  p.  5. 
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and  these  amount  to  sixteen  in  all,  including  the  two  missions 
at  Philipston  and  the  Fish  Biver,  which  together  form  the 
experimental  settlement  of  the  Kat  River,  entirely  occupied 
by  a  Hottentot  colony.  In  Caffi*aria,  they  have  curtaded 
the  skirts  of  Wesley's  habiliments,  by  establishing  four  mis- 
sions of  their  own ;  while,  beyond  the  Orange  River,  in  the 
Griqua  and  Bechuana  countries,  they  have  three  settlements. 
The  Moravian  missions,  established  in  1736,  at  Gnadenthal 
and  Groenekloof,  remained  stationary  there  until  1818,  since 
which  year  they  have  added,  to  their  two  first  settlemmts, 
other  five,  all  lying  within  the  settled  districts,  and  governed 
by  their  bishop,  Dr.  Halbeck.  Inoffensive  in  the  extreme^ 
they  have  even  rendered  valuable  services  to  their  Hottentots, 
and  to  the  colonv,  by  the  ci\Tlization  of  exterior  kind  which 
their  admirable  lessons  have  promoted  among  them.  It  was 
at  least  as  creditable  to  the  Moravians  as  it  was  discreditable 
to  the  Government,  to  be  reminded  by  Dr.  Halbeck  a  few 
years  ago,  that  "  the  only  bridge  in  the  colony  was  one  built 
by  a  Hottentot  engineer,  with  the  free  labour  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  institution  of  GnadenthaL*^ 
The  French  Protestants  supply  six  missions  among  the  Be- 
chuanas,  and  one  within  the  colony.  The  Rhenish  Society 
maintains  within  the  colony  five  missions ;  its  Berlin  sister 
retains  but  one  colonial  mission,  two  missions  in  Cafirariay 
and  one  beyond  the  Orange  River,  amongst  the  Korannas 
and  Bushmen.  And  now  let  us  examine  the  fruits  of  these 
missionary  organizations,  any  one  of  which  would  have  been 
enough  to  have  proselytised  these  savages  long  ago,  had  Rome 
directed  its  efforts. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Griquas  as  having,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  been  the  objects  of  an  active  mission  employed 
by  the  Independent  or  Congregational  Dissenters.  Their 
partial  European  origin  gave  them  an  elevation  of  character 
and  an  instinctive  preimredness  for  European  ideas,  which 
their  kinsmen  of  the  mat  jmal  side  presented  not ;  and,  as  if 
no  hiunan  means,  however  extraordinary,  should  be  wanting, 
to  signalize  the  failure  of  those  at  whose  disposal  they  were 
placetl,  the  spiritual  supremacy  over  Griqua  Town,  enjoyed 
by  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  (a  foreign  body,  by  the 
way),  was  and  is  accompanied  by  as  complete  a  headsliip  in 
temporals,  as  ever  Roman  i)ontiff  enjoyed  in  days  which  these 


♦  See  Mnjor  ParlbyV  Letter  of  the  8Sd  January  1840,  **  S.  African  Com- 
merrial  Advertiser,"  Vol.  xvii. 
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aspiring  Theocrats  profeBs  to  abominate.  An  intelligent 
resident  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mr.  Thompson,  whose 
valuable  travels  in  Southern  Africa,  published  in  1827,  form, 
with  those  of  his  predecessors.  Barrow,  Lichtenstein,  and 
Burchell,  the  only  works  of  the  kind  which  retain  their 
character  of  stan(mrd  works,  (Darwin  and  Alexander,*  and 
all  the  compilers  of  "  Narratives,"  or  Visits,"  or  "  Wan- 
derings," that  have  since  made  their  improvoked  appearance 
amongst  us,  notwithstanding^,  was  forced  to  admit  their 
failure,  at  that  period,  to  effect  the  ends  they  sought ;  and 
the  hopes,  which  that  friend  of  their  missions  then  expressed 
for  better  things  in  after  years,  are  but  the  counterparts  of 
the  vague  and  hollow  phraseology  which  continues  to  excuse 
the  same  disappointments  in  the  year  of  grace  1840.  At 
that  time,  a  Mr.  Melvill,  and  the  other  Independent  mis- 
sionaries, in  the  exercise  of  their  hierarchical  pretensions,  had 
dej)osed  Adam,  Cornelius,  and  Abraham  Kok,  the  three 
brothers,  who  ruled  their  countryman  by  right  hereditary, 
and  had  made  one  Andries  Waterboer,  a  plebeian  of  the 
despised  Bushman  race,  chief  in  their  stead.  The  three 
chieftains  retired,  in  disgust,  with  a  considerable  body  of 
followers,  from  Griqua  Town  to  Campbellsdorp,  refusing  to 
acknowledge  the  new  nomination  ;  and  were  thereupon  de- 
nounced as  rebels  by  the  pious,  who  even  went  so  far  as  to 
apply  to  the  landdrost  across  the  British  frontier.  Captain 
Stockenstrom,  to  send  a  commando  of  Boers  against  them ; 
which  that  admirable  officer  very  properly  declined  doing. 
The  dispute  was  referred  to  Cape  Town  for  the  opinion  of 
our  colonial  government,  and  it  would  seem  from  Dr.  Phi- 
lip's letter  to  the  Eev.  P.  Wright,  of  the  1st  December  1832, 
published  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  Defence  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionaries (p.  73),  that  the  government  gave  its  complete 
sanction  to  the  view  which  the  rev.  doctor,  as  superintend- 
ant  of  the  Independent  Missions,  had  taken  of  the  matter. 
That  view  is  thus  stated  by  himself.  After  premising  that 
his  missionaries  found  the  Griquas  living  in  the  state  of 
Nomads,  between  the  old  colonial  frontier  and  the  Orange 
River,  its  nresent  boundary,  and  that  after  going  about  with 
them  for  nve  years  and  a  half,  they  at  length  prevailed  upon 


*  If  we  were  sure  that  this  gallant  writer  would  not  challenge  us,  as  he  has 
done  another  of  his  reviewers,  we  would  quote  the  vulgar  colonial  nimour, 
which  accuses  him  of  writing  his  valuable  travels,  all  at  once,  under  a  bush  60 
miles  from  Cape  Town  ;  yet,  for  all  that,  they  may  be  authentic  enough. 
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them  to  settle  down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  he  proceeds  to 
reason  from  those  premises,  that  "  they  did  not  find  a  country 
for  the  missionaries,  but  the  missionaries  found  a  country  for 
them  !  I  This  new  country  they  did  not  take  possession  of 
in  their  own  names,  nor  m  the  names  of  any  men  among 
them,  but  in  the  name  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ^  and 
the  colonial  government  sanctioned  the  deed"!!  Without 
stating  how  he  reconciles  so  flagrant  an  endowment  with  the 
voluntaryism  of  his  sectarian  prmciples,  and  the  horror  which 
Independents  entertain  for  Church  establishments,  as  being 
the  very  Antichrist,  Dr.  Philip  proceeds  to  argue  that  the 
investiture  of  the  land  carried  with  it  the  nomination  of  the 
rulers  thereof,  and  that,  in  fact,  "  this  authority  has  never 
been  more  than  a  delegated  authority,  to  be  exercised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission,  and  the  people  at  our  missionary  sta- 
tions and  that  it  belonged  to  himself,  as  superintendent  for 
the  time  being,  not  only  to  unmake  the  chief,  Adam  Kok,  at 
Griqua  Town,  but  also  to  make  him  chief  of  the  Bushmen  at 
Philippolis,  as  his  reverence  has  modestly  designated  one  of 
his  missions ;  yea,  and  to  permit  or  prohibit,  at  pleasure, 
Adam's  eldest  son  from  succeeding  him  in  the  new  chief- 
taincy I  One  of  his  own  missionaries,  a  Mr.  Clark,  questioned, 
he  says,  his  right  in  these  matters.  "  After  I  had  returned 
to  England  in  1826,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Bourke, 
then  Lieut. -Governor  of  the  colony,  qmstioninp  my  right  to 
invite  the  chief  Kok  into  that  country.  .  .  The  Lieut-Governor 
wrote  an  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  in  which  he  justifies  my 
conduct,  and  thereby  acknowledges  the  power  exercised  in 
that  instance,  in  inviting  the  chief  Kok  mto  that  country." 
(p.  79.)  Upon  this  account,  large  bodies  of  the  Griquas, 
whether  from  dislike  to  Waterboer  in  particular,  or  from  re- 
eantment  at  the  spiritual  thraldom,  which  had  imported  with 
it  the  loss  of  native  independence,  seceded  to  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Zekoe  River,  and  to  other  quarters  of  the  immense 
wilderness  which  stretches  from  the  sources  of  the  Orange 
River  to  its  mouth,  leaving  in  Griqua  Town  onlv  such  as 
were  partizans  of  Waterboer,  or  enamoured  of  "  the  saluta- 
tion of  peace,  and — tobacco,"  to  beg  for  which,  says  Mr. 
Thompson  (vol.  i.  p.  154),  even  hostile  Bushman,  whose 
fathers  had  been  slaughtered  by  Mr.  Melville's  allies  or  vas- 
sals, even,  at  that  time,  "  frequently  visited  Griqua  Town." 
Open  war  was  instantly  declared  between  the  factions,  which 
these  pretended  missionaries  had  thus  excited  among  the 
Griquas.    The  fastnesses  of  the  disaffected  ujwn  the  Orange 
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River  "  became,"  says  Mr.  Thompson,*  "  a  place  of  resort  for 
nmnerous  banck  of  bandittL  The  disaffected  have  again 
betaken  themselves  to  the  lawless  and  bandit  life,  from  which 
the  missionaries^  after  years  of  danger  and  difficulty,  had 
happily  reformed  them  (?).  They  have  plundered  the  helpless 
Bechuana  clans  to  the  eastward  in  the  most  unprovoked  and 
cruel  manner.  They  have  destroyed  or  dispersed  whole 
tribes,  by  robbing  them  of  their  cattle,  and  even  their  children, 
emulating  the  ferocity,  and  aumnenting  the  miseries  inflicted 
by  the  savage  Mantatees."  wTiether,  in  this  respect,  the 
partizans  of  W  aterboer  were  any  better,  despite  the  presence 
of  the  missionaries,  may  be  gathered  from  the  frequency, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  exterminating  commandoes  against 
the  wretched  Bushmen,  so  justly  denounced  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son (vol.  i.  p.  152),  and  from  the  savage  brutality  of  the 
Griqua  raid,  which,  with  questionable  propriety,  the  mis- 
sionary Moffat  of  Kuruman,  and  Melville  of  Griqua  Town, 
first  excited  in  their  councils,  and  in  the  Peetshoo  of  Be- 
chuana (p.  186),  and  then  personally  headed  against  the  Man- 
tatees;  when,  by  a  procedure  more  questionable  still,  the 
same  missionaries  could  only  prevail  upon  their  proselytes,  to 
assist  the  wounded,  and  to  preserve  from  starvation  the 
women  and  children  of  the  vanquished,  whom,  with  "  a  de- 
plorable want  of  the  better  feelmgs  of  humanity,"  they  had 
abandoned  for  the  sake  of  "  the  cattle  which  had  been  cap- 
tured," by  distributing  them  among  the  Griquas  to  become 
their  slaves  ! !  (p.  312-13.)  Since  the  death  of  Adam  Kok 
in  1835,  his  eldest  son  Abraham,  whom  Philipthe  Kin^aker 
had  permitted  to  become  his  successor  in  JPhilippobs,  and 
who  in  fact  did  succeed  him  in  that  chiefdom,  has  been  de- 
posed by  his  clerical  masters,  for  his  "  heathenish  character," 
as  the  Colonial  Times^  a  Graham's  Town  newspaper,  in  a  late 
number,  expresses  it ;  and  his  younger  brother  Adam,  under 
Waterboer's  sanction,  has  been  set  up  in  his  stead.  Hence 
have  the  flames  of  war  been  rekindled  among  the  Griquas 
afresh ;  commandoes  continue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day ; 
and,  with  the  missionary  sanctio^i,  alliances  are  formed  with 
their  heathen  neighbours,  whose  hordes  are  enlisted  upon 
both  sides  of  the  quarrel.  When  we  read  of  such  a  policy 
as  this,  we  wonder  not  that,  in  1839,  Wesleyans  foretel  that 
its  results  must  be  no  other  than  recurring  scenes  of  war  and 
bloodshed  {Shaio*s  Defence,  p.  59);  neither  do  we  wonder 


.  ♦  "  Thompson's  Trarels,"  vol.  ii  p.  74. 
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that  the  Report  read  at  the  Cape  Town  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  6th  January  1840, 
prudently  confining  itself  to  the  amount  of  tribute  paid  by 
the  people  of  Philippolis  to  their  foreign  masters,  and  to  the 
general  statement,  "  that  the  word  of  God  is  not  preached  in 
vain,"  should  announce  that  no  other  report  had  been  received 
from  this  station ;  neither  do  we  wonder  that,  according  to 
the  same  report,  they  can  boast  in  Griqua  Town  and  all  its 
out-stations,  but  630  individuals, — not  converted  or  baptised, 
but  "  connected  with  the  churches  of  whom  but  the  mi- 
nority consists  of  Griquas,  the  rest  being  made  up  of  aliens 
or  fugitives  from  the  Bechuanas  and  the  Bushmen  ;  and  this, 
after  forty-one  years  of  preachment  and  dominion  there! 
Intemperance  and  excess  continue  to  denote  the  Griquas, 
heathen  or  Christian.  But  there  is  one  peculiarity  which 
reveals  to  the  London  Missionary  Society  the  effectuality 
and  strength  of  conversions  wrought ;  and  it  is  the  amount 
of  tribute-money  levied  from  savage  friends,  under  the  name 
of  Auxiliary  Branch  Collections,  and  gathered  into  their  me- 
troj)()litan  treasuries  by  the  accountable  missionaries.  Many 
omissions  in  this  report,  as  well  as  in  other  such,  of  matters 
usually  considered  of  interest  among  Christians  lookmg  for 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  are  compensated  by  the  never- 
falling  announcement,  ushered  in  by  something  about  a 
"  turning  from  darkness  to  light,"  that  in  such  and  such  a 
locality  certain  pounds,  shillings,  and  jxince,  have  been  col- 
lected for  the  past  year.  Thus,  in  Kuruman,  the  capital  of 
the  Bechuanas,  and  obviously  a  place  of  some  interest,  posi- 
tively the  onlf/  proof  adduced,  "  that  the  work  of  God  con- 
tinues to  prosper  at  this  station,*'  is  that  "  S5L  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Auxiliary  of  this  station  for  1838  and  1839." 
And  so,  though  "  no  Report  has  been  received  from  Philip- 
polis this  yeai*,"  we  are  acquainted  that,  "  in  the  years  1838 
and  1839,  the  sum  of  42L  lOs.  9d,  has  been  collected."  And 
this  reminds  us  that  the  reverend  author  of  the  Polynesian 
Researclm  takes  to  himself  great  praise  for  having,  in  the 
first  year  aft^r  his  supposed  conversion  of  Pomarb  I,  gathered 
from  the  Tahitian  Conunons  so  large  a  tribute  of  palm-oil, 
that  out* of  the  proceeds,  the  London  Missionary  Society 
was  enabled,  not  only  to  provide  thereout  for  the  Tahitian 
mission,  but  also  to  pay  mto  the  London  Treasury  of  the 
Society  some  forty  pounds  over  and  above.  We  have  seen 
that  these  persons  are  not  unfavourable  to  a  theocracy  of 
their  own,  albeit  enemies  of  papal-deposing  power; — we 
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should  now  like  to  ask  them  for  their  opinion  of  Peterpence ! 
The  ambiguity  of  language,  in  which  their  reporters  are 
adepts,  at  first  sight  deceives  inexperienced  readers.  The 
words  "  added  to  the  Church,"  for  instance,  which,  among 
ordinary  writers,  imj^ort  conversion  of  heathens  or  of  schis- 
matics, imply  something  different  among  these  Independents, 
who  use  them  very  abundantly,  and  generally  without  any 
thing  to  explain  or  qualify  their  force.  However,  we  some- 
times stumble  upon  a  passage  which  elucidates  the  phrase, 
and  defines  it  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  "  inward  re- 
newing unto  the  righteousness  of  faith,"  which  all  of  Calvin's 
elect  cliildren  must  evidence  to  the  previously  elected  ones, 
before  these  will  receive  them  into  what  they  call  "  Church 
fellowship."  Thus,  although  we  hear  that  at  Zuurbrak, 
"  about  forty-five  have  given  evidence  of  a  saving  change,  and 
have  been  united  to  the  Church,"  we  are  somewhat  damped 
in  our  expectations  thereupon  by  discovering,  further  on, 
"  that  among  these  are  three  sons  of  the  missi<mary,  one  son  of 
another  missionary^  who  wa^  learning  his  business  (!)  at  the 
station,  and  a  number  of  promising  young  men,  educated  in 
the  school  there^  Now  we  submit  that  these  "  sons  of  the 
prophets"  can  hardly  have  been  heathens,  even  although 
either  missionary,  like  missionary  Sass  of  Campbellsdorp, 
should  have  married,  pennissu  superiorum,  a  Hottentot  wo- 
man;* for  even  then  the  charming  lialf-casts,  baptised  by 
their  reverend  fathers,  would  have  been  early  taught  to  look 
forward  to  a  future  association  to  the  missionary  band,  ac- 
cording to  a  comfortable  plan  propounded  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Polynesian  Researches^  for  making  the  mission  a 
priesthood  for  ever, — a  sacerdotal  caste  hereditary  in  children 
of  missionaries  I  But  excepting  the  cultivation  of  the  mis- 
sion's lands,  markets  of  produce,  Auxiliary  Branch  receipts, 
and  Temperance  Societies,  amid  this  lengthy  compilation  of 
trite  phrases  out  of  tracts,  there  is  nothing  definite,  nothing 
tangible,  nothing  that  can  commit  the  guarded  writer,  and 
consequently  nothing  that  should  content  the  friends  of  these 
pretended  missions  at  home.  We  are  told  that  in  one  place 
?Hankey),  there  are  earnest  desires  after  truth ;  in  another 
(Bethelsdorp),  that  "  some  few  seem  enquiring  the  way  to  the 
heavenly  Zion;"  that  among  the  Kat  River  Hottentots, 
encreasing  seriousness  has  appeared  among  many,"  although 
"  the  missionaries  have  been  lamenting  that  the  work  of  the 
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Lord  did  not  appear  to  prosper  among  them  as  on  former 
years and  that,  in  Zuurbrak,  "  the  serious  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  some,"  sick,  it  seems,  of  the  measles,  "  wore  off 
as  they  recovered ;  others  were  enabled  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
but  the  greatest  number  confessed  that  a  sick-bed  is  not  so 
suitable  a  place  for  conversion  as  they  had  been  used  to 
think  it  was !  I"    But,  for  detaik  like  those  wherewith  our 
own  missionary  reports,  the  letters  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  so  proudly  and  so 
fearlessly  abound,  or  even  for  such  details  as  would  answer 
the  humbler  end  we  seek,  of  informing  ourselves  upon  the 
arithmetical  statistics  of  the  Independent  missions  in  South 
Africa,  we  look  in  vain.    And  while  we  grant  that,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Report,  "  it  is  impossible  "  (for  the  re- 
porter) "  to  estimate  the  number  of  those  who  have  been 
hopefully  converted  through  the  labours  of  the  different  So- 
cieties, or  even  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  London 
Missionary  society,"  we  submit  that  it  is  equally  impossible 
for  ourselves  to  criticise  numerical  calculations  which  the 
Report  ventures  not  to  make  !    But  be  it  Wesley  or  Zinzen- 
dorf,  Knox  or  Cameron,  Brown  or  WTiitfield,  whose  spirits 
preside  at  the  missionary  stations  among  Caffres,  Griquas, 
Hottentots,  Bushmen,  or  by  whatever  other  name  their  sable 
subjects  style  themselves,  the  standard  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  taught,  the  test  of  the  successors  of  the  teachers,  is  uni- 
formly the  condition  of  the  community  with  regard  to  the 
one  great  desiderate  in  African  husbandry,  irrigation ! 
Whether  it  be  that  the  fields  it  fert'diseth  are  tne  very  glebes 
of  these  holy  men,  or  that  its  waters,  wriggling  in  their  new- 
cut  channels,  or  flooded  over  the  fruit-producing  clods,  are 
deemed  by  them  mere  emblems  or  tokens  of  spiritual  irriga- 
tions and  seasons  of  fruitfulness  among  the  sable  breakers  of 
those  clods,  we  cannot  say ;  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that 
every  new  settlement,  every  new  hope,  every  new  triumph 
of  their  Evangel,  are  grounded  upon  the  capabilities  of  irri- 
gation, or  widened  by  its  success.     Thus  the  first  thing 
attempted  in  Griqua  Land  by  its  missionaries  was  the  irriga- 
tion of  their  own  corn-fields,  with  the  help  of  the  docile  Gri- 
quas,  as  Mr.  Thompson  admiringly  commemorates  (voL  i. 
p.  148),  an  operation  which  tliese  gentlemen  found  so  cheap 
m  execution,  and  so  profitable  in  result*,  that,  twenty-eight 
years  afterwards,  they  employed  the  same  obedient  hands 
upon  a  more  comprehensive  scale,  with  the  waters  of  the 
Orange  River  I  (vol.  ii.  p.  28,  not<5).     So,  in  Kuruman  at  an 
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early  period,  "  the  well-cultivated  gardens  stocked  with  fruit- 
trees  and  vegetables,"  and  irrigated  by  water,  which,  as  Mr. 
Thompson  tells  us,  "  had  been  led  with  much  labour^  from  a 
considerable  distance  (vol.  i.  p.  174),  by  the  wretched  Bec- 
huanas,  who  thought  them  "gods"  (p.  171),  and  held  them 
"  in  no  small  respect,"  because  of  "  black  bushy  beards,  about 
eight  inches  long,"  which  policy  taught  them  to  wear  among 
the  beardless  savages  I  (p.  157).  J^d  we  are  further  tol(£ 
that  in  proselytising  the  heathen  Bechuanas,  "  the  practice  of 
irrigation  is  a  great  step  gained,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  lead 
to  others^  much  more  important "  (p.  194).  And  while  Mr. 
Brownlee,  of  King  William's  Town  in  Caffraria,  in  the  year 
of  grace  1840,  contents  himself  with  stating,  as  a  special  por- 
tion of  his  Annual  Report ^  that  "  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  leading  out  the  water  there,"  with  the  help  of 
Caffre  labourers,  his  nearest  neighbour,  Mr.  Kayser  of 


that  "none  have  as  yet  been  baptised,"  comfortingly  and 
cheeringly  adds,  that  he  trusts  "  that  the  little  leaven,  which 
appears  to  have  been  hid  in  the  mass,  may  in  time  leaven  the 
whole  lump," — and  also,  "that  he  has  now  finished  his  water- 
course ;  it  has  been  a  tedious  and  difficult  work ;  hut  he  can 
now  irrigate  much  land^  at  any  rate,  whatever  he  can  do 
with  souls  that  thereon  dwell !  I  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Kat  Kiver  Hottentots,  ambitious  of  missioneering  under 
their  own  flag,  are  stated,  by  the  same  Report,  to  have  "  sent 
forth  with  the  prayers  of  the  Church,"  certain  black  theolo- 
gians to  convert  the  hunted  and  diminutive  Bushmen,  and 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  these  apostles  at  the  Bushmen's 
country,  or,  to  use  the  lan^age  of  the  Report  (boding  no 
good,  we  fear,  to  Bushman  mdependence  I)  "  at  the  country 
now  said  to  hehng  to  the  Bushmen^^  their  first  work  was,  to 
look  out  for  a  suitable  spot  where  the  land  could  be  irrigated, 
and,  having  ploughed  and  sowed  the  land,  they  led  out  the 
water,"  and  made  themselves  tolerably  happy  upon  their 
Bushman  farm ;  althou^,  during  the  time  they  were  thus 
engaged,  they  saw  no  Bushmen,  except  two  or  three  old 
women,  all  the  others  having  retreated  to  the  mountains  ; " — 
otherwise,  doubtless,  leave  would  have  been  asked  and  ob- 
tained, before  so  decisive  a  step  was  taken  by  the  holy  stran- 
gers. And  we  find  from  the  speech  made  by  a  Mr.  Innes, 
at  the  meeting  where  this  report  was  read,  that,  whatever 
the  spiritual  backslidings  of  the  Kat  River  people  may  have 
been,  their  teachers  have  no  fault  to  find  with  their  conduct 
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as  husbandmen  for  ten  years  past ;  as,  in  that  period,  some 
"  eighty  miles  of  waterleadings,  and  canals  for  irrigation," 
completed  by  their  toil,  have  made  profitable  the  lands  of  the 
mission  at  that  place  I  Let  us,  in  conclusion,  add,  that  the 
last  recorded  statement  of  the  condition  of  their  mission, 
among  the  Namaquas  north  of  the  Orange  River,  is  the  de- 
tailed narrative  given,  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  its 
entire  failure ;  when,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years,  they  con- 
tinued to  hold  almost  all  the  superstitions,  and  the  mode  of 
life,  of  the  old  Hottentots,  and  extorted  from  that  writer  the 
reluctant  admission  that  it  seemed  "  extremely  doubtful 
whether  those  habits  can  ever^  to  any  considerable  extent,  be 
overcome!"  {Thompson's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  65).  And,  in 
like  manner,  the  colonial  Hottentots,  aft^r  being  for  forty 
years  assiduously  cared  for  by  the  London  Society,  "  are  now 
sinking  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  scale  of  being.  And  the 
colonial  government  pays  annually,  in  prisons,  and  in  police 
expenses  "  for  them,"  more  money  than  would  be  necessary 
"  to  locate  each  Hottentot  comfortably  in  the  interior"!!* 

We  have  mentioned  the  Kat  River  settlement.  By  an 
unjustifiable  procedure  of  the  colonial  government,  that 
heritage  of  the  Caffres  was  wrested  from  their  chief,  Maq- 
como,  in  1829,  and  given  to  the  Hottentots.  It  is  diflScult 
to  gather  from  Mr.  Boyce's  notes,  whether  his  indignation  at 
the  transaction  was  the  more  stimulated  by  the  wrong  done  to 
the  Caffres,  or  the  destruction  of  the  Wesleyan  station  of  Bal- 
four, which Maqcomo's  expulsion  "naturally  involved,"  and  the 
substitution  of  Congregationalism  in  lieu  thereof  (pp.  8  et  seq). 
The  readiness  of  savages  to  abandon  their  unauthorised  teachers 
for  new  ones,  cannot  be  better  signalized  than  by  the  subse- 
quent behaviour  of  Maqcomo  and  his  brother  chiefs,  Tyali, 
Eno,  and  Botman,  of  whom  it  is  Mr.  Boyce's  complaint,  that 
in  the  following  year  (1830)  they  listened  to  the  delusions  of 
Dr.  Philip  and  Mr.  Read,  and,  forsaking  the  Wesleyans, 
cleaved  unto  those  Independents.  And  yet,  be  it  observed,  it 
was  to  that  very  Dr.  Philip's  influence  that  Maqcomo  justly 
attributed  his  expulsion  from  the  Kat  River;  to  revenge 
which  injury,  he  and  his  brother  chiefs  afterwards,  in  1834, 
began  their  memorable  and  destructive  foray  into  the  Cape 
colony.  It  amuses  us,  after  such  clear  proofs  as  these,  of 
the  hoUowness  of  Caffre  attachment  to  the  missionaries  of 
either  jxjrsuasion,  to  hear  Mr.  Boyce  accounting  for  that 


♦  See  "  Boyce's  Notes,"  p.  127. 
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unhappy  war,  by  the  withdrawal  of  Caffire  confidence  from 
the  Wesleyans,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  into  the  chan- 
nels of  Congregationalism  of  "  the  influence  which,  if  retained 
by  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  unimpaired,  micfht  have  pre- 
vented that  war !"  (p.  14.)    "  The  only  case,''''  he  elsewhere 
says  (p.  11),  "  where  it  has  been  fully  preserved^  .  .  .  "  is  the 
case  of  the  Gonokwabie  tribe,  and  a  portion  of  S'Lambie's, 
where  the  influence  of  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  was  su^- 
cient,  in  1835,  to  prevent  their  joining  in  the  war and  much 
credit  he  gives  to  Wesleyanism  for  a  result  so  glorious  and 
deserving  of  italic  types,  in  his  own  or  his  printer's  eyes ! 
But  when  no  longer  upon  his  missionary  mettle,  he,  in  a  later 
division  of  his  work,  is  arguing  a  dull  diplomatic  question  of 
international  policy,  he  gives  up  his  Gonokwabies  altogether. 
It  is  not  to  Wesleyan  doctrines,  but  to  the  "  singular  talents" 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Shaw,  their  first  missionary  in  1823,  and  not 
to  these  alone,  but  to  "  circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  favour- 
able.  nature,"  that  these  "thievish  clans"  of  Caffres  were — 
(converted?  no!  but) — "secured  in  a  peaceful  behaviour"! 
.  .  .  .  "  Few  men  acquire  that  degree  of  influence,  which  is 
the  result  in  his  case  of  peculiar  talents,  aided  by  a  combina- 
tion of  favourable  circumstances  and  opportunities ;  t/ie  posses- 
sion of  the  one,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  other,  are  not  to  be 
calculated  upon.    At  present  (1838),  the  three  chiefs  of  this 
tribe,  aided  by  the  three  Wesleyan  missionaries,  have  enough 
to  do  to  repress  the  desire  for  plunder,  which  naturally  arises 
in  the  minds  of  a  pastoral  people,^  &c.  .  .  •  "  The  continuance 
of  the  present  weak  and  timorous  frontier  policy  (a  terror 
only  to  its  own  subjects),  will,  in  a  few  years,  probably  in- 
duce the  Gonokwabie  clans  to  return  to  their  old  predatory 
habits^ ! ! !  (p.  53  note.)    To  understand,  however,  what  this 
man  means  by  "  missionary  influence,"  which  raw  students 
may  imagine  erroneously  to  denote  the  apostle's  influence  over 
his  neophytes,  we  must  remember  the  politico-religious  tenets 
of  his  sect.    These  Mr.  Boyce  explains  in  a  note  to  p.  4, 
where  he  has  levelled  against  colonial  governors.  Sir  B. 
D'Urban  excepted,  accusations  of  "systematic  forgetfulness 
of  the  principles  of  justice,"  and  "  of  disregarding  territorial 
rights  in  their  transactions  with  the  South  African  nations." 
But  that  note  tells  us,  that  "no  reflection  is  here  meant"  upon 
any  of  these  governors !    "  My  theological  creed  teaches  me  to 
judge  men  according  to  their  several  dispensations  of  light 
and  knowledge.    That  of  a  colonial  .governor  is  precedent ; 
and  his  path  of  duty  ....  is  supposed  to  be  a  strict  adiierence 
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to  the  general  principles  adopted  by  his  predecessors !  We 
have  no  right  to  expect  colonial  governors,  any  more  than 
other  men,  to  rise  above  their  dispensation  ;  (I)  and  it  is  very 
questionable  whether  an  original  genius  would  be  cordially 
supported  by  the  home  governmenf^ ! !  Hence,  when  the  Wes- 
leyans,  unable  "  to  rise  above  their  dispensation  "  (purely  one 
of  rural  police),  sought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government 
and  their  own,  by  founding  a  permanent  influence  among 
the  Caffres  to  be  wielded  by  missionaries  alone,  "without 
whose  hearty  co-operation,"  we  are  told  (p.  131),  "nothing 
can  be  effected,"  in  the  way  of  a  police,  religion  was  made  but 
a  secondary  matter.  For  the  influence  was  gained,  and  for 
years  kept  by  these  preachers  until  1830,  when  they  lost 
much  of  it  to  their  Independent  competitors  ;  this  Mr.  feoyce 
will  not  deny.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  kings  of  the 
Gaika  race,  Maqcomo,  Eno,  Tyali,  and  Botman,  formerly 
imder  tliis  Wesleyan,  but,  then  and  afterwards,  under  Inde- 
pendent "  influence,"  were  with  their  tribes  foremost  in  the 
bloody  w^ar  of  1834  and  1835,  wherein  (^besides  the  sacrifice 
of  life)  "  the  burning  and  plundering  of  nouses,  the  carrying 
off  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  occasioned  losses  to  the  colony  estimated 
at  288,625^."  {Shawns  Defence,  Introduction,  xi.  note).  Equally 
clear  is  it,  from  an  extract  already  cited  by  us  from  Mr. 
Boyce's  work,  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Caffre  nation, 
the  thievish  Gonokwabic  clan,  preserved  a  questionable  kind 
of  forbearance  or  neutrality  in  that  war ;  and  that,  besides 
them,  all  the  Caffres  embarked  in  it,  with  such  determinate 
hostility,  that  they  refused  to  licarken  to  tlie  words  of  peace 
which  their  quondam  teachers  were  commissioned  by  govern- 
ment to  address  to  their  chiefs,  until  they  had  left  4,000  of 
their  warriors  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  capture  or 
starvation  of  tlieir  flocks  and  herds  had  brought  the  survivors  to 
tlie  very  verge  of  famine.  Equally  clear  therefore  must  the 
inference  be  which  we  make  as  to  Wesleyan  success  in  making 
Christians  of  those  they  "influence,"  from  Mr.  Boyce's  fur- 
ther statement,  that  out  of  that  immense  horde  and  the  often 
named  (chiefs  who  led  the  way  to  slaughter,  not  one  man  was 
a  Christian! !  {Boyce'^s  Notes,  p.  21.)  Thus  was  it  shown 
that  "  missionary  influence,"  in  the  meek  mouths  of  Wes- 
leyans,  means  Civil  Dominion,  or  Rural  Police,  and  nothing 
more ;  and  thus,  the  first  fruit  they  reai)ed  from  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  destructive  war  against  their  fonncr  subjects,  was 
the  resumption  of  some  share  of  their  former  power,  hence- 
forth to  be  established  under  the  direct  sanction  and  enforce* 
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ment  of  the  colonial  goverament  Nor  was  this  all :  among 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  conqueror,  to  number 
the  vanquished,  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace,  and  to  enforce 
their  fulfilment,  "  all  the  missionaries  with  whom  the  chiefs 
had  been  previously  connected,"  had  a  place ;  the  decorous 
preliminary  of  a  special  request  from  those  unhappy  men 
having  been  first  procured  for  that  purpose.  {Boyce's  NoteSy 
p.  33.)  And  still  we  find  Mr.  Boyce  and  his  unambitious 
brethren  intriguing  in  "  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,"  or 
agitating  the  public  through  their  newspapers  or  assemblies, 
for  more  power  over  vagrant  Hottentots  or  thievish  Caffires, 
than  the  government  has  thought  it  good  to  give  unto  them. 
iJBoyc^s  Notes,  p.  135.)  But  why,  for  the  sake  of  seriousness, 
of  decency,  and  of  truth,  will  these  people  persist  in  boasting 
about  their  "spiritual  weapons  mighty  through  God,"  and 
their  being  "  very  rarely  called  upon  to  become  partizans," 
as  Mr.  Shaw  {Introd,  xviii.)  would  have  us  believe  ?  Much 
less  offensive  to  our  sincerity,  and  our  love  of  it  in  others,  is 
it  to  hear  from  Mr.  Boyce  the  desponding  and  unavailing 
confession  of  the  inadequacy  of  his  evangelism,  without  "  the 
interference  of  the  missionary  in  secular  arragements,"  and 
the  marriage-bond  "  between  the  Christian  ministry  and  ^  the 
powers  that  be,'  "  of  the  lay  order, — a  bond,  in  his  belief,  so 
indissoluble,  "  in  their  connexion  with  the  direct  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,"  that  he  hesitates  not  to  add,  "  what  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder."  (p.  136.)  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say  in  the  same  place,  that  almost  all  the  little  good 
effected  by  the  Wesleyans  is  neutralized  by  "  the  civil  and 
social  condition  of  the  bulk  of  the  population."  For  the  late 
restoration  of  Caffre  independence,  which,  we  are  elsewhere 
told,  was  brought  about  by  "  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the  bene- 
volent people  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  has  carefidl^ 
built  up  and  fostered  etery  obstacle  to  Christianity  and  civih- 
zation,"  and  that  they  do  in  fact  "  remain  in  full  force"  in 
Cafiraria  at  the  present  moment  Thus  do  we  find  that  so 
impotent  are  the  Protestant  missions  without  the  help  of  a 
penal  British  law  to  back  them,  that  the  instant  it  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  heathen  are  restored  to  their  national  inde- 
pendence, that  restoration  "  has  again  legalized  murder,  on 
account  of  the  absurd  charge  of  witchcraft,  it  has  ....  sent 
the  maiden  of  Cafferland  to  the  customary  annual  pollution 
of  the  chiers  kraal ;  it  has .  .  .  stimulated  the  predatory  habits 
of  the  Caflfre  people,  which  are  decidedly  on  the  increase  (the 
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Gonokwabie  tribe  excepted*);  in  a  word,  it  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  series  of  evils,  which  .  .  .  will  lead  not  only 
to  the  desolation  of  the  colonial  frontier,  but  will  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  the  Caflfre  tribes"  !  I  (p.  64.)  Accord- 
ingly (p.  131)  he  calls  upon  the  government  to  interfere  in 
the  missions,  by  making  "  a  trifling  extension  of  the  boundary 
of  the  colony"  (a  measure  which  excites  abhorrence  in  his 
mind  when  practised  for  the  gain  of  other  than  missions  or 
Wesleyans),  and  in  another  place  (p.  176),  he  proposes  to 
back  the  gospel  by  creating  "  a  taste  for  European  comforts;" 
and  an  esteem  for  "  agricultural  implements,  rough  tools,  and 
cookery  utensils,"  by  distributing  "  warm  blankets"  in  winter, 
and  "  shirts  in  the  heat  of  summer,"  and  by  opening  "  a  mar- 
ket for  mats."  And  "  then,"  he  says,  "  we  may  hope  that 
Christianity,  with  the  attendant  advantages  of  civilization  in 
her  train,  may  commence  in  South  Africa,  a  march  of  triumph 
going  forth,  conquering  and  to  conquer"  1 1 1  But  in  the 
Appendix  (p.  vii.)  he  quotes  approvingly  a  still  more  exalted 
morality,  in  the  shape  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Laing's  letter  to 
Governor  D'Urban,  of  the  4th  February  1835,  reconmiending 
a  method  of  conversion  more  effectual,  and  more  likely  to  be 
permanent  than  all  the  rest.  That  letter  speaks  of  the  "blind- 
ness and  wickedness  of  the  Caffres,"  then  at  war  with  us, 
and  states  that  from  liis  conviction  of  their  guilt,  he  thinks  it 
requisite  that  "  the  country  of  the  invading  Caffires  must  be 
taken  from  them,  to  indemnify  the  colony  for  the  losses  it 
has  sustained ;"  and,  in  that  anticipation,  he  asks  for  grants 
of  forfeited  lands  to  "  the  peaceable  Caffi^s,"  friends  of  mis- 
sions and  missionaries,  quamdiu  se  hem  gesserint !  But  what 
the  gain  to  Christianity  from  the  thraldom  of  these  Caffres 
would  be,  we  may  judge  by  the  moral  conduct  of  the  men 
most  faithful  to  the  Wesleyans  and  the  Independents.  Thus 
Maqcomo,  bepraised  in  the  public  assemblage  of  Caffre  chiefs 
and  British  officers  at  Graham's  Town,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
by  Colonel  Smith,  whose  address  upon  the  occasion  is  so 
much  extolled  by  his  Wesleyan  friend,  Mr.  Boyce,  is  thus 
described  in  the  already  cited  report  for  1840  of  the  other 
Missionary  Society,  whose  follower  he  has  become :  "  Maq- 
como and  his  wives  generally  attend  [the  chapel  at  Blink- 
water],  but  as  yet  the  gospel  has  not  made  that  impression 


♦  Our  readers  will  have  themselves  detected  this  woful  contradiction  of  what 
he  has  said  elsewhere  ! 
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upon  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  renounce  his  heathenish  prac- 
tices^  or  even  the  vices  of  civilization  which  he  has  contracted 
by  his  intercourse  with  professed  Christians ;  but  we  know 
there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  the  Lord,"  and  so  forth  I  So 
the  same  Colonel  Smith  tells  his  brother  chief  Tyali  on  the 
same  occasion  {Boyc^s  Notes^  p.  44),  "  The  good  example  you 
set  the  other  Sunday,  in  attending  divine  service  at  the 
Chumie  with  your  wives  and  family,  /  highly  applaud^  and 
I  trust  your  innate  feelings  were  inspired  by  those  religious 
principles,  which,  while  they  teach  us  to  be  good^  honesty  and 
upright,  ensure  our  happiness"!  Not  a  word  against  his 
polygamy  I  At  the  same  meeting,  says  an  eye-witness,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Boyce,  was  "  the  chief  Kama,  ...  a  very  respectable- 
looking  man,  adhering  to  one  wife  only  /"  ..."  Jan  Tzatzoe  sat 
next.  He  is  said  to  be  more  advanced  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  hm  in  fact,  stepped  up  (!)  to  the  agricultural  state ;  he  too 
has  hvt  one  wife'^  I*  So  that  out  of  all  these  neophytes,  there 
were  only  two  whom,  with  any  truth,  a  friendly  writer  could 
venture  to  name  as  presenting  monogamy  among  what  he 
callB  their  "  pleasing  marks  of  civilization" ! !  "Woe  unto 
ye,  scribes  and  phansees,  hypocrites,  who  compass  land  and 
sea  to  make  one  proselyte,"  after  such  a  fashion  as  this ! 

Of  the  men  employed  in  these  missions  we  know  nothing. 
It  is  to  their  actions  that  we  have  looked,  as  recorded  by  theu" 
own  proper  pens ;  and  having  done  so,  we  pronounce  them 
self-convicted  of  an  entire  failure  in  their  enterprise,  and  of 
the  habitual'employment  of  the  most  unjustifiable  means  to 
produce  a  better  result,  or  to  screen  their  blunders  from  the 
censorious  eye  of  the  public  We  need  not  that  we  should 
undertake  the  painful  and  expensive  journeys  to  which  we 
are  invited  by  Mr.  Thompson,!  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
respecting  these  self-dubbed  missionaries.  Their  reports  of 
theu"  proceedings  at  "Gnadenthal,  Bethelsdorp,  Theopolis, 
the  Caffre  stations,  Griqua  Town,  Kamiesberg,"  &c.  &c., 
should^  we  think,  be  at  aQ  times  so  minute  as  to  present  an 
intelligible  statement  to  their  readers,  of  their  doings  and 
their  progresses  in  those  parts,  and  so  conscientious  and  can- 
did as  not  to  lead  them  into  error.  And,  albeit,  we  cannot 
applaud  the  works  now  open  before  us,  under  either  report,  we 
have  gathered  at  least  enough  to  spare  ourselves  and  our  read- 
ers the  personal  scrutiny  which  we  are  somewhat  oflSciousl^ 
taimted  to  imdertake.    Hereafter,  when  we  hear  any  indivi- 


*  Greig's  Narratave  apud  Boyce's  Notes,  p.  35. 
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dual  of  either  faction  boasting  like  brother  Kcad,  at  Sheffield, 
of  his  "  300,000  Caffre"  converts,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  tell 
him  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Boyce,  that  he  may  with  equal  truth 
claim  "  300,000  Esquirnaux^ !  {Notes,  p.  14,  note.)  Neither 
care  we  what  solution  may  be  given  to  the  question  which 
]VIr.  Thompson  tells  us  (voL  iL  p.  91^  has  been  raised,  as  to 
the  personal  fitness  of  the  actual  missionaries  in  Southern 
Africa,  by  accusers  who  state,  "  that  most  of  them  are  vulgar 
and  uninformed,  many  of  them  injudicious,  some  of  them 
immoral and  from  which  he  attempts  to  relieve  their  as- 
persed body  by  an  argument  which  admits  almost  the  whole 
of  the  charges  jas  put  forth.  "  They  are  generaUy,"  he  tells 
us,  "  persons  of  limited  education,  most  of  them  mving  ori- 
ginalltf  been  common  mechanics ;  but .  .  .  where  could  men  of 
refined  minds  be  procured  ?  .  .  .  A  few  instances  of  indiscreet, 
or  indolent,  or  immoral  persons  having  been  foimd"  among 
his  friends,  is  of  no  great  moment,  he  argues ;  and  "  imper- 
fections will  be  found  wherever  human  agents  are  employed." 
For  our  views  are  higher  far ;  and  we  assert  that  the  causes 
of  ruin  are  not  there  where  these  have  placed  them ;  intrinsi- 
cally and  inherently  they  dwell  in  the  very  heart's  core  of 
unblessed  heresy ;  for  our  heavenly  Father  hath  not  planted 
it,  and  therefore  its  root  shall  not  abide  in  its  own  soil ;  how 
much  the  less  shall  it  push  forth  bastard  slips  deeply  into  a 
virgin  earth!  "How  shall  they  preach,  unless  tney  were 
sent  ?"  No  man  doubts  that  there  is  in  South  Africa  a  rich 
harvest,  white  and  ready  for  the  sickle,  but  the  sickle  is  not 
for  their  hands.  We  give  full  credit  to  all  that  they  report 
to  us  of  the  "  enquiries  after  truth,"  the  "  longings  after  Sion 
and  it  is  precisely  because  we  do  believe  it,  that  we  seek  to 
interest  our  religious  bodies,  full  of  the  spirit  of  their  insti- 
tutes, in  this  South  African  mission ;  that  so  Sion  may  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  souls  who  long  aftxjr  her,  and  their  as- 
pirations after  the  truth  may  be  satiated  from  Mamertine 
springs  gusliing  miraculously  from  the  Church-crowned  rock! 

Such  is  the  actual  state  of  Protestant  missions  in  those 
countries  of  South  Africa,  where  they  have  been  enabled  to 
subsist  at  alL  But  there  are  two  powerful  nations  to  the 
northward  and  westward  of  these,  which  are  entirely  rid  of 
these  lying  prophets,  and  which  are  represented  as  bein^ 
nevertheless,  most  anxious  for  European,  and  especially  Bri- 
tish, alliances,  and  the  lessons  in  civilization  which  thej  will 
carry  in  their  train.  These  are  the  Zoulahs,  whose  temtories 
are  situated  on  the  east  coast,  between  27°  and  30°  30'  S. 
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latitude,  so  long  governed  by  the  famous  Dingaan  of  Port 
Natal  celebrity ;  and  the  Abaka-Zoulahs  or  Matabilis,  their 
kinsmen,  although  independent  and  hostile,  inhabiting  the 
inland  tract,  which,  bordered  on  the  east  by  Dingaan's  coim- 
try,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Bechuanas,  Wangkets,  and  Ba- 
quainas,  stretches  northward  from  27°  S.  latitude  to  the 
further  side  of  Capricorn.  These  last,  rivals  of  the  Zoulahs 
of  the  coast,  and  ruled  by  Moselekatse,  the  greatest  conqueror, 
since  Chaka's  death,  known  among  the  nations  of  South 
Africa,  seem  destined  to  consolidate  into  a  great  empire  the 
disjointed  masses  of  men  wherewith  they  are  surrounded. 
That  the  late  successes  of  the  emigrant  boers  against  Dingaan 
and  his  successor,  which,  as  yet,  are  far  from  compensating 
them  for  the  tremendous  defeats  which  at  first  marked  each 
step  of  their  nomadic  trespasses  upon  the  territories  of  that 
prince  and  his  rival  Moselekatse,  will  break  the  power  of  his 
nation,  we  do  not  believe.  Wasted  by  the  sword  of  the 
Zoulah  king,  or  the  famine  and  the  pestilence  which  destroyed 
many  whom  that  sword  had  spared,  out  of  the  six  thousand 
Dutch  African  colonists  who  waited  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
Caffire  war  to  throw  off  their  alle^ance,  and  found  a  grazier's 
conunonwealth  in  the  Zoulah  territory,  and  of  those  who  since 
then  flocked  to  join  them  in  the  desert,  not  one  half  have  lived 
to  see  the  end  of  1839.  As  far  as  they  have  gone,  their  heavy 
hooimarks  have  been  filled  with  blood ;  and  so  long  as  their 
own  veins  shall  continue  imexhausted,  thousands  of  the  hearts 
of  Afric  will  drain  away  the  streams  of  life  upon  the  face  of 
their  own  sunny  inheritance.  But  they  will  fall :  as  their 
beginnings  were,  so  is  their  present,  and  so  will  be  the  closing 
passage  of  their  violent  history.    The  princes, 

"  Whose  native  kingdom  they  have  dyed  in  blood," 

will  never  forget  the  past,  nor  lose  the  inevitable  occasions  of 
sudden  and  sweeping  vengeance.  The  allies,  upon  whose  own 
fair  speech  and  pretendea  feud  with  the  native  princes  they 
weakly  rely  for  their  salvation  from  the  ruin  which  their  own 
diminished  and  divided  bands  cannot  avert  much  longer,  will 
betray,  at  length,  these  hated  eneniies  to  ruin  and  massacre.  And 
Moselekatse,  made  stronger  bv  the  humiliations  of  the  haughty 
Zoulah  warriors,  unused  to  ny  before  an  enemy,  and  flushed 
with  the  remembrance  of  his  former  trimnphs  over  these  er- 
rant adventurers  from  the  Cape,  by  the  waters  of  the  Likwa 
and  the  Nama  Hari,  bides  his  time  till  the  fierce  onslaught  of 
his  devoted  warriors  upon  their  unguarded  ranks  shall  '^slacken 
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the  bumin' "  of  his  capital  Moeega,  and  rid  his  land  for  ever 
of  present  marauders,  and  future  competitors.  This  emigra- 
tion, whose  imrivalled  absurdity  alone  can  conceal  the  un- 
principled design  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  arose  chiefly 


slaves,  and  the  alleged  scantiness  of  the  compensation-money, 
and  from  the  more  humane  policy  of  the  colonial  government 
in  these  latter  years,  which  took  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
booby  despots  the  power  of  wreaking  their  unbridled  wills 
upon  the  CafFres  and  the  Bushmen  of  the  border.  Their 
illegal  exportations  of  their  slave  apprentices  across  the  colo- 
nial boimdary,  into  their  new  settlements,  intended  doubtless 
to  evade  the  jurisdiction  of  British  law,  but  which  is  happily 
impracticable,  since  there  is  a  certain  act  of  parliament  ex- 
tending that  jurisdiction  to  the  25th  degree  of  south  latitude, 
must  be  inquired  into  by  the  British  government :  and  the 
freedom,  which  by  British  law  is  their's,  and  which  their  out- 
law kidnappers  have  affected  to  promise  them,  must  be  strictly 
and  practically  secured  for  them  in  enjoyment.  Whatever 
the  Wesleyans  or  their  vagrant  correspondents  from  Natal  may 
say  of  the  mutual  happiness  of  man  and  master,  of  the  piety 
of  these  gross  livers  (Boyce's  Notes^  p.  145),  or  the  "  generally 
exemplary  conduct "  of  their  "  ser\  ants,"  as  these  slaves  are 
prudently  styled  by  them,  it  is  doubly  incumbent  upon  the 
government  to  look  well  to  this  matter,  since  the  same  au- 
thority shamelessly  acquaints  us  (p.  157),  tliat  the  reason  why 
these  servants  give  them  very  little  trouble  "  is,  that "  where 
they  find  it  necessary,  they  punish  offenders  tcithout  any  fear  of 
vexatious  lawsuits  in  consequence."  But  these  strange  reasons 
are  not  their  only  ones ;  nor  is  this  great  emigration  the  first 
that  the  Cape  boers  have  undertaken.  "  In  1834,"  says  Mr. 
Boyce,  "  1,500  colonists,  including  women  and  children,  ser- 
vants, &C.  were  during  a  part  of  the  year  grazing  in  the  Gri^a 
countryy  others  in  the  direction  of  the  banks  of  the  KeL" 
(p.  141.)  And  on  the  5th  November  1834,  that  humane  and 
enlightened  friend  gf  the  aboriginal  nations  of  his  own  native 
continent,  Captain  Stockenstrom,  the  late  lieut-govemor 
of  the  eastern  district,  writes  to  the  colonial  secretary  the 
letter  published  at  pp.  117-123  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
aboriginal  committee  of  the  commons'  house,  wherein  he 
states,  that  ^^for  the  last  six  years  migrations  of  colonists 
beyond  the  boundary  have  recommenced.  I  have  more  than 
once  ordered  them  back,  and  seen  the  order  obeyed;  but 
during  the  last  year  of  my  residence  in  the  colony,  I  again 
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found  numbers  of  these  emigrants  out  of  the  colony"!  This 
tolerably  corresponds  with  the  period  of  the  panic  excited 
among  these  most  enlightened  sons  of  them  of  Gorcum  and 
Leyden,  by  the  news  received  from  England  of  the  passing  of 
the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act ;  whereupon  many  of  these 
boers  perpetrated  an  emigration  across  the  frontier,  to  escape 
the  provisions  of  a  law,  designed,  as  they  understood  it,  to 
coerce  them  all  to  abjure  their  Hollando-Calvinism,  and  em- 
brace the  tenets  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  I  This  motive 
to  emigration  has,  at  any  rate,  long  ceased  to  exist,  since  the 
later  announcement  of  the  English  Reform  Act  being  passed 
into  a  law,  did,  as  is  well  known,  proportionably  elevate  the 
spirits  and  the  hopes  of  these  adipose  theologians,  upon  the 
notion  that  it  was  a  law  to  oblige  everybody  to  join  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church!  However,  these  successive  emigrations 
across  the  border  have  so  drained  the  land  of  the  settlers 
of  Dutch  race,  that  there  is  no  longer  the  diflSculty  that  ex- 
isted, as  is  said,  in  1827,*  of  settlmg,  in  good  and  valuable 
locations  many  thousands  of  British  and  Irish  settlers  having 
capital,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  having  enterprise 
and  common-sense  to  boot,  such  as  liave  not  been  seen  in  these 
boers,  or  their  fathers  before  them.  It  would  be  premature, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  gene- 
ral question  of  our  border-policy  at  the  Cape.  Involving  the 
reviewal  of  two  centuries  of  European  relations  with  tribes 
existing  and  tribes  extinct,  we  cannot  satisfactorily  discuss  so 
intricate  a  question,  until  Messrs.  Moodie  and  Harding  of 
Capetown  shall  have  completed  their  labours  there,  and 
brought  to  a  close  the  interesting  compilation  of  "  Records," 
which,  by  authority  of  the  colonial  government,  they  are 
preparing  from  its  archives.  Enough  has  been  said,  we  trust, 
to  make  us  pause  before  we  can  believe  the  writers  who  main- 
tain that  Dingaan  is  but  "  a  blood-thirsty,  crafty,  and  covetous 
savage ;"  and  that  "  the  Lion  of  the  North,"  Moselekatse,  "  to 
whom,"  as  even  Captain  Harris  confesses,  "  to  whom  the  de- 
votion of  his  Matabili  warriors  almost  exceeds  belief,"  is,  not- 
withstanding, only  remarkable  as  a  tyrant,  "  treacherous, 
oppressive,  cruel,  and  capricious."  That  gallant  officer  whose 
work  stands  third  upon  our  list,  and  who  has  been  induced  by 
unsuccessful  missionaries  from  the  United  States  to  vituperate 
this  king  of  the  Northern  Zoulahs  in  so  wholesale  a  manner, 
has  yet,  in  sundry  places,  recoimted  some  things  concerning 
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that  extraordinary  personage,  which  do  not  altogether  square 
with  such  an  opinion.  As  one  instance  of  this  clerical  defa- 
mation of  the  king,  we  may  mention  the  case  of  the  English 
trader  Gibson,  who  had  died  of  the  coast  fever  in  the  country, 
north-west  of  Delagoa  Bay,  with  all  his  party,  one  hottentot 
excepted.  Moselekatse,  hearing  of  the  event,  and  fearing 
lest  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  murdered  should  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  British  in 
Africa  and  his  subjects,  which  he  is  labouring  to  effect,  im- 
mediately despatched  a  commando,  with  directions  to  bring 
the  siu^vor  to  his  presence,  from  the  midst  of  the  hostile 
tribe  with  whom  he  dwelt,  that  his  testimony  might  exonerate 
hinri  of  the  suspicion.  And  yet  these  American  missionaries 
had  represented  to  Captain  Harris*  this  murder  of  the  man 
Gibson,  with  that  of  all  his  followers,  as  one  plainest  proof  of 
the  chiers  enormities  !  Another  "proof"  also  mentioned  by 
these  disappointed  men,  and  equally  germane  to  the  matter, 
was  the  murder  of  one  of  the  Captains  Sutton  and  Moultry's 
followers :  but  Captain  Harris,  undismayed  by  their  argu- 
ments, having  pursued  his  way  to  the  royal  court  at  Kapain, 
discovered  from  Captain  Sutton  himself  that  this  culprit  had 
merited  his  death,  by  stealing  a  musket  from  the  king's  kraal; 
and  by  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  fidelitv  of  Truey,  Mosele- 
katse's  favourite  concubine!  (p.  151.)  The  only  other  sources 
whence  information  as  to  so  remote  a  country  is  derived,  are 
the  hostile  boers,  and  the  traders  or  pedlars  who  hawk  ivory 
to  the  colony,  and  small  wares  to  Kapain.  One  of  the  latter 
credible  class  of  witnesses  is  mentioned  by  Harris  himself, 
(p.  221)  as  having,  in  retiuTi  for  some  ivory,  contracted  to  add  a 
white  wife  to  the  royal  Zenana,  and  as  ha\H[ng  been  frustrated 
of  his  atrocious  purpose  at  the  critical  moment  when  he  had 
enticed  an  unsusj)ecting  farmer,  "  with  his  fair  vrouw,  to  the 
very  borders  of  the  country,  within  which  a  commando  was 
in  readiness  to  seize  the  lady."  Captain  Harris,  though  a 
friend  of  the  missionaries,  seems  to  have  been  too  much  ab- 
sorbed in  the  noble  venatorial  art,  to  have  paid  them 
much  attention,  although  he  records  the  visits  he  paid  to 
all  the  missionaries  in  his  path,  and  at  Mosega  the  capitaL 
The  only  novelty  he  commemorates  respecting  our  old  friends 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Thompson's  book,  is  the  precaution  they 
generally  take  at  the  present  time,  to  house  their  children 
safely  at  Capetown,  before  they  will  undertake  a  distant  mis- 
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sion  among  the  savages.  Their  continual  desertions  from 
their  faithfiil  flocks,  and  their  retreats  to  the  colonial  territory, 
whenever  persecution  at  home,  or  invasion  from  abroad,  was 
whispered  in  their  ears,  and  which,  no  doubt,  gave  scandal  to 
weak  brethren  at  that  time,  were  nearly  always  excused  by 
the  touching  appeals  which  their  reverences  made  in  respect 
of  these  "young  olives  around  their  table,"  who  were  the 
companions  of  their  mission.  Within  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  octavo  pages  of  Mr.  Thompson's  first  volume,  we 
ourselves  have  numbered  over  no  less  than  four  deliberate 
preparations  for  a  removal  of  the  candlestick  from  hapless 
Kuruman,  because  Mr.  Moffat  the  missionary  and  his  col- 
leagues had  their  families  with  them ;  and  because  they  heard 
vague  nunours  of  an  invading  army  of  unknown  savages, 
caUed  Mantatees;  and  lastly,  because,  says  Mr.  Moffat, 
"  fighting  is  not  my  province."  And  in  fact,  the  candlestick 
w<i8  at  last  removed  into  the  more-favoured  Cape  colony,  in 
'missionary  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  !  (p.  329.)  But,  even  in 
these  latter  days,  though  the  sucklings  are  in  Capetown,  and 
give  Captain  Harris  credentials  to  their  papas,  still  the  wives 
are  with  the  missionaries,  and  still  we  hear  of  preparations  for 
instant  flight,  not  to  the  mountains,  but  to  colonial  drost- 
dies;  and  not  because  of  an  actual  religious  persecution  raging 
in  the  land,  but  because  "  they  reasonably  dreaded  the 
smnmary  vengeance  of  the  exasperated  savage,"  for  political 
offences  I  Indeed,  Moselekatse,  who,  says  Captain  Harris, 
(p.  152)  "  is  yet  extremely  anxious  to  produce  impressions 
favoiu^ble  to  himself  amongst  the  white  people,"  made  himself 
more  obnoxious  to  the  American  missionaries  among  his  na- 
tion, "by  exacting  from  his  subjects  an  abject  deference, 
little  according  with  American  views  of  tolerancey^  than  by  any 
overt  act  against  these  people,  whom  he  seems  to  have  des- 
pised.   His  real  crimes  are  as  follow : — 

"  Although  the  tyrant  had  not  opposed  the  establishment  of  the 
mission,  its  presence  was  far  from  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  not  only 
had  he  withdrawn  himself  from  Mosega"  (his  capital  city),  "  but  he 
had  also  given  great  annoyance,  by  interdicting  his  people  from 
entering  the  service  of  its  members,  alleging  that  they  were  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves.  Under  so  despotic  (!)  a  government, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  Matabili  wiU  ever  derive  much  advantage 
from  the  exhortations  of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  were  they  even 
better  disposed  to  receive  them.  In  lieu  of  the  reverence  to  which 
these  worthy  men  were  entitled  ....  we  not  unfi'equently  observed 
groups  of  both  sexes  gazing  in  at  the  windows  of  the  mission-houses, 
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as  at  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie,  with  every  demonstration  of  mem' 
ment,  at  the  expense  of  their  inmates :  behaviour,  which  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  king  could  not  fail  to  induce  on  that  of 
his  subjects." ! !  * 

Even  Mr.  Boyce  admits,  that  these  men  "  never  had  any 
prospect  of  usefulness"  during  the  three  months  of  their 
sojourning  in  Moselekatse's  country  (p.  147,  note^ :  and  since 
their  return  into  the  Cape  colony,  they  themselves  have  in 
public  discourse  confessed,  that,  "  though  the  people  listened 
to  them  with  attention  when  they  explamed  any  of  the  truths 
of  religion,  t/iey  had  no  means  of  keeping  tlieir  attention  fi^ed^ 
They  had  not  the  flowing  alb,  the  cross-imprinted  chasuble, 
the  wreathing  incense,  nor  the  silver  sacring-bell :  they  had 
no  priest,  no  altar,  and  no  sacrifice!  What  would  we  not 
give  to  witness  the  sensations  of  these  music-loving  savages, 
awakened  first  to  the  mystic  harmonies  of  the  inward  life,  by 
the  Canto  fermo  of  Saint  Gregory !  The  way  is  now  more 
open  to  us  than  ever  it  was.  Fearing  the  king's  vengeance 
for  their  suspected  connivance  in  the  eurprisal  and  the  burning 
of  his  capital  by  the  boers,  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  they 
fled,  unpursued,  to  his  enemy  Dingaan,  who  has  since  got 
rid  of  them  in  a  still  more  summary  manner.  Untaught  by  the 
past,  they  had  repeated  at  Unkunkinglove,  the  royal  capital, 
and  against  the  person  of  Dingaan,  the  railing  and  detracting 
accusations  from  which  Moselekatse  had  formerly  suffered: 
and,  from  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts  which  Mr. 
Owen  and  Mr.  Boshoff*  f  give  of  the  massacre  of  Retief  and 
his  companions  by  Dingaan,  who, .  as  the  first-named  clergy- 
man admits,  gave  "  a  very  plausible  "  account  of  the  personjvl 
apprehensions  which  occasioned  it,  we  gather,  that  the  English 
Protestant  missionaries  at  that  court  were  implicated  in  the 
same  offences,  and  to  the  same  degree,  with  their  American 
brethren.  And  yet  he  confesses  the  precautions  taken  by 
the  monarch  to  secure  the  lives  and  properties,  not  only  of 
himself  and  the  other  missionaries,  but  of  Englishmen  at  large, 
and  indeed  of  all  but  the  boers  his  enemies :  "  his  considera- 
tion and  kindness,"  his  "  kind  and  well-intended  regard  to  his 
feelings  as  well  as  safety,"  at  the  very  time  too  that  the  heavy 
charge  of  seditious  language  against  that  prince,  uttered  by 
Mr.  Owen  and  the  other  missionaries  in  their  talk  with  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  the  monarch,  was  hanging  over  the 
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heads  of  all  of  them !  And  it  is  not  denied  that,  "  after  a 
mock  trial,"  as  Mr.  Boyce  (p.  155)  chooses  to  phrase  it,  in 
which  they  were  fully  convicted  of  this  offence,  "  Dingaan, 
having  extorted  a  tvapgon  and  other  presents,"  (or,  in  other 
words,  having  inflicted  fines  upon  them  to  that  amount)  "  per- 
mitted them  to  depart  for  Port  Natal  and  the  Cape,"  being,  as 
we  must  think,  lightly  dealt  with  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  A  few  of  them  had  for  awhile  tarried  behind  the 
others,  and  shortly  afterwards  these,  somewhat  ostentatiously, 
deputed  one  of  their  number  to  request  Dingaan's  leave  to 
discontinue  the  mission.  The  prince  disdainfuUv  acceded  to 
the  prayer,  and  his  answer  and  behaviour  on  that  occasion 
have  extorted  even  Captain  Harris's  applause. 

" '  Get  you  gone,'  said  the  despotic  ( ! )  monarch,  *  and  with  all 
speed.  Had  this  application  not  come  from  yourselves,  I  must  have 
turned  you  oat  of  the  land,  learning,  as  I  do,  from  the  girls  of  my 
family,  that  *  you  never  speak  of  me  but  as  a  liar  and  a  murderer^ 
and  are  continually  praying  to  heaven  for  deliverance  from  so  foul 
a  vtUainl*  The  la^es  of  the  seraglio,  on  being  sununoned  into  the 
royal  presence,  did  not  fail  to  bear  testimony  to  the  flattering  en- 
comiums which  had  been  passed  on  their  liege  lord  by  the  *  white 
teachers,'  who,  to  the  renown  of  Dingaan  be  it  written,  were  never- 
theless suflered  to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation." — p.  373. 

And  now  to  the  holy  patronage  of  the  heroic  martyrs  and 
saintly  doctors  of  Africa,  to  the  Cyprians,  the  Augustines, 
and  the  Cyrils,  and,  above  all  (for  far  more  local,  and  there- 
fore far  more  intimate  assuredly,  must  their  affectionate  and 
sympathetic  attachments  be  still  in  heaven,  as  once  they  were 
on  earth),  to  those  illustrious  fathers  of  its  Deserts,  who,  peo- 
pling these  with  their  recollections,  made  heaven  populous 
with  saints,  do  we  commend,  in  all  fervour  and  all  confldence, 
the  cause  of  their  countrymen,  dwelling  in  the  farthest  south, 
and  in  the  shades  of  death,  and  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
glories,  and  of  Him  in  whose  holy  name  and  through  whose 
outstretched  arm  they  did,  by  sufferings  sore,  acliieve  them : 
and  as  their  prayers  ascend  for  ever  and  ever,  upon  the  behalf 
of  these  long-neglected  countries,  unto  Him,  so  He,  in  his 
own  good  time,  will  answer  them  !    I>omine,  usquequo  ? 

"  Da  mihi  animas  I "  Such,  at  this  critical  time,  is,  or  should 
be,  the  cry  which  the  Church  in  Southern  Africa  uttereth  to 
the  ears  of  Catholic  Europe.  And  if  the  latter  have  ears  to 
hear,  let  her  hear  that  cry  ;  and  hearing  it,  let  her  contribute 
to  the  Church's  need.    She  asks  for  Catholic  immigrants 
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before,  and  far  rather  than,  the  ahns  she  so  much  needeth ! 
Her  sainted  treasures  are  unsupplied,  her  old  losses  are  unre- 
paired, the  means  of  contenting  the  mendicants  of  her  merciesi^ 
spiritual  and  corporeal,  are  wholly  wanting  unto  her ;  and,  in 
fine,  she  hath  no  other  wealth  than  the  piety  and  fiery  zeal  of 
her  gifted  bishop  and  his  little  band.  Yet  is  her  chiefest  de- 
mand for  souls,  rich  in  the  graces  of  religion, — for  stout  hearts 
and  hardy  frames  to  advance  and  defend  her  progress.  Let  Ire- 
land,— let  the  continent  but  pour  into  her  withered  veins  the 
healthy  stream  of  Europe's  Catholic  blood,  and  in  an  instant 
her  sickly  members,  palsied  now  with  baleful  indifferentism, 
shall  arouse  themselves  as  from  a  death-slumber ;  and,  clothed 
with  new  strength,  restore  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  Time- 
strife.  To-day,  occasion  waits  upon  our  wish.  Do  capitalists 
meditate  an  emigration  to  the  colonies  ?  The  boers  have  for- 
saken the  localities  they  incumbered,  and  have  gone  elsewhere 
to  vegetate.  In  1827,  ten  thousand  settlers  might  have  found 
room  in  the  Cape  colony ;  now,  double  that  number  can  more 
easily  establish  themselves.  Land,  cheapened  by  this  emi- 
gration, and  by  the  dearth  of  labour,  is  cheaper  than  it  has 
ever  been,  cheaper  than  it  soon  will  be.  So  many  of  the  most 
eligible  locations,  abandoned  by  these  senseless  boers,  are  for 
sale  at  present,  that  the  conunodious  buildings  and  improve- 
ments effected  upon  them  by  their  late  owners,  are  scarcely 
taken  into  the  account  either  by  sellers  or  by  buyers ;  and 
thus,  with  no  other  exception  than  that  of  the  unmediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital  towns,  we  may  safely  state,  upon 
colonial  authority,  that  the  price  of  land  ranges  froln  Is.  to  5s. 
per  acre,  according  to  quality  and  situation.  If  these  prices 
are  far  cheaper  than  those  demanded  in  any  of  the  colonies  in 
Australia,  the  cost  of  emigration  to  the  Cape  is  the  half  of 
what  the  Australian  voyage  will  demand.  The  wine-trade  of 
the  Cape  has  essentially  declined,  by  reason  of  the  unaccount- 
able discouragement  of  Cape  wines,  produced  in  1825,  by 
parliamentary  interference  in  favour  of  those  of  a  foreign  soil ; 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  last  year's  produce  had  amounted 
to  1,709,816  gallons  of  wine,  and  201,552  gallons  of  brandy 
(Martin's  Hist,  of  ^Southern  Africa^  2411  and  when  the  pro- 
perty embarked  in  this  trade  in  Englana  and  the  colony  was 
estimated  at  1,905,000/.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  discouraging 
circumstances,  in  1838,  as  the  CajKJ  Calendar  for  1840  informs 
us,  there  were  1,090,528  gallons  of  wine  exported  to  different 
countries  from  the  Cane.  At  the  time  of  the  reduction  of 
tixe  protecting  duty,  tne  character  of  the  wine  had  begun 
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rapidly  and  notoriously  to  improve,  and  still  that  marked  im- 

Jrovement  in  the  wines  of  certain  vineyards  at  Stellenbosch, 
)raken8tein^  and  the  Paarl,  distinguishes  the  wines  reserved 
for  consumption  within  the  colony,  from  those  exported  for 
the  London  market.  Our  experience  certainly  confirms  that 
of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin,  who  drank,  in  the  colony.  Cape 
Madeira  as  rich  and  mellow  as  the  best  productions  of  the 
island  of  that  nanoie,  and  Cape  Pontac  as  well  flavoured  as  the 
best  Bur^ndy.  And  we  are  convinced  that  this  ill-treated 
colony  will,  with  fair  play  in  the  English  market,  and  with 
the  total  reduction  of  the  absurd  duty  upon  importation  of  its 
wines  into  English  ports,  vie  successfully  with  many  a  wine 
country,  now  enjoying,  unjustly,  a  far  better  repute.*  Yet, 
of  the  discouragement  of  the  wine  trade,  the  best  result  has 
been  the  embarkation  of  capital,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wholly  dormant,  in  a  new,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
equally  productive  speculation — the  wool-trade.  The  rate  of 
increase  of  their  exports  since  the  introduction  of  Merino 
sheep  in  1832,  has  been  seven-fold  in  six  years,  ending  with 
1838,  which  is  a  larger  ratio  upon  the  whole  than  that  of  the 
colonies  of  New  &uth  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
during  the  similar  period  in  the  history  of  their  wool-trade. 
We  copy  from  a  Uolonial  document  the  following  tabular 
account  of  these  exports,  and  their  value  : 

1832  ...  6,789  lbs.  valued  at  £3,356. 

1836  ...  2S6fi29  „  13,116. 

1837  ...  351,824  „  22,164. 

1838  ...  490,754  „  26,627. 

During  this  period,  some  considerable  allowance,  moreover, 
must  be  made  for  the.  embarassnient^  and  losses  occasioned 
by  the  formidable  Caffre  war  of  1834-5,  now  however  so 
triumphantly  and  happily  extinguished,  that  even  the  possi- 
bility of  its  recurrence  is  for  ever  removed.    And  this  im- 


*  Let  those  who  doubt  or  smile  at  our  assertion,  put  it  to  the  proof  as  wc 
have  done.  An  order,  forwarded  direct  to  Messrs.  Eoden  &  Co.,  or  some  other 
Cape  Town  house  equally  respectable,  will  obtain,  for  the  moderate  sum  of  16/. 
the  pipe,  the  best  Cape  Madeira  that  Stellenbosch  or  the  Faarl  can  produce  for 
Cape  consumption,  but  which,  owing  to  the  unjust  disparagement  of  Cape  wines 
in  the  London  market,  rarely  reaches  the  Thames.  When  it  does,  it  is  sold  to 
British  connoisseurs  as  Sherry  or  Madeira,  and  at  adequate  prices,  while  the 
sagacious  wine  merchants  take  care  to  keep  in  their  cellars  tne  worst  samples 
of  the  Cape  produce,  and  to  exhibit  them  in  terrorem  to  enquirers  after  the  best 
sort  grown  at  the  Cape  I  We  wish  for  his  own  financial  credit,  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  Her  Majesty's  exchequer  would  make  the  experiment  we  suggest. 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXI.  E 
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portant  trade  is  steadily  progressing  in  the  same  arithmetical 
proportion.  The  folloAving  extracts  are  taken  from  MartiiCs 
History  of  Southern  Africa  (pp.  195  and  259). 

"  The  good  soil  of  the  colony  is  in  considerable  quantity  ;  .  .  . 
the  vine,  the  olive,  the  aloe,  the  mulberry,  &c.  all  thrive  ;  tobacco 
and  hemp  may  be  raised  to  any  extent ;  hides,  ivory,  horns,  oil, 
gums,  &c.  are  procurable  in  great  abundance.  The  shores  abound 
in  every  variety  of  fish,  and  the  country  at  large  in  vast  flocks  of 
cattle,  sheep,  &c.  :  ...  in  fine  wool  we  may  now  consider  tlje  colony 
as  becoming  the  rival  of  New  South  Wales."  ...  In  Albany,  "  a 
farm  of  6000  acres,"  is  estimated  "  at  1^.  6^/.  the  acre,"  [or  450/.]; 

the  government  transfer-duty  of  4  per  cent,  at  18/.  ;  buildings, 
-.or  repair^^  those  ah-eady  on  the  farm,  200/. ;  furniture,  100/. ; 
sock)  native  ewes  at  2s,,  300/. ;  40  Saxon  rams  at  12/.,  480/. ; 
10  do.  ewes  at  5/.,  50/. ;  a  wagon,  45/. ;  20  cows  at  20*.,  20/. ; 
12  draught  oxen  at  30*.,  18/. ;  4  horses  and  4  mares,  averaging  6/., 
48/.;  total,  1729/.  To  this  estimate  may  be  added  the  annual 
quit-rent,  from  3/.  to  4/.  ;  and  the  annual  taxes  to  about  the  same 
amount :  2,700/.  won  Id  be  ample,  after  paging  passagc'inoney  for 
the  family,  for  the  Saxon  sheep,  and  for  two  head  shepherds,  and 
would  suffice,  until  returns  could  be  had  from  the  increase  of 
flocks,  &c." 

And  thus  much  for  the  small  capitalist.  But  as  to  the 
labourer  and  mechanic,  they  are  demanded  generally  from 
the  East  of  tlie  colony  to  the  West.  In  Uitenhage,  Albany, 
and  the  Cape  district,  predial  servants, — and,  in  Beaufort 
and  Uitenhage,  domestic  servants,  arc  stated  by  the  Cape 
Calendar  for  1840,  to  average  2/.  5s,  a-month.  Another 
authority,  the  South  African  Commercial  Adcertiser,  is  in- 
clined to  state  the  average  of  agricultural  or  pastoral  labour 
at  from  9/.  to  10/.  per  annum,  besides  boanl  and  lodring. 
This  is  certainly  very  much  less  than  the  cipher  which  we 
have  sometimes  seen  quoted  as  the  Sydnej^  market-price  of 
the  same  conmiodity.  But  intending  emigrants  shoidd  re- 
member that  wages,  nominally  high,  become  wofully  reduced 
in  their  real  value,  if  provisions  and  other  necessaries  of  life 
are  likewise  high.  They  sliould  also  remember  that,  at  the 
Cape,  they  will  be,  by  half  the  distance,  nearer  their  Euro- 
pean homes,  than  if,  by  the  payment  of  twice  the  passage- 
money,  they  migrate  to  the  Austndias.  During  twenty 
years  ])efore  the  last  great  emigration  of  the  Boers,  the 
country  price  of  meat  was  one  penny  the  pound,  and  of 
wheat  3if.  the  bushel.  And  even  the  enhancement  of  an 
emigrant's  outlay  in  these  respects,  causeil  by  the  sudden 
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withdrawal  of  the  flockB  and  herds  of  the  disaffected  Boers 
from  the  colony,  will  be  speedily  made  up  to  him,  when  he 
himself,  from  a  consumer,  becomes  a  producer.  We  consider 
these  estimates,  which  we  have  chiefly  derived  from  the 
talented  pen  of  Mr.  Fairbaim,  the  able  editor  of  the  South 
African  Advertiser^  to  err  upon  the  less  sanguine  side.  We 
know  that  Mr.  Cloete's  labourers,  in  his  Constantia  vineyard, 
earn  about  27«.  a-month,  and  their  food  and  lodgii^.  Ac- 
cording to  the  affidavits  of  the  labourers  of  another  proprietor. 
Captain  Blankenberg,  of  New  Constantia,  they  received  at 
his  vineyard  daily,  besides  two  bottles  of  wine,  or  one  good 
meal  with  coffee,  as  much  as  28.  or  2«.  6rf.,  and  even,  on  one 
occasion,  3«.  1  Even  the  "  Caffres,  Bechuanas,  and  Fingoes, 
in  Graham's  Town,"  according  to  Mr.  Boyce  (p.  126),  "  are  in 
the  weekly  receipt  of  wages  averaging  those  of  respectable 
labourers  in  England."  And  yet  their  work  is  of  course 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  Europeans ;  neither  would  the  mis- 
sionary influence  over  the  latter  prevent  them  from  hiring 
themselves,  at  their  own  pleasure,  for  longer  terms  than  by 
the  day,  as  it  has  done  with  these  senseless  aborigines,  to  the 
great  distress  of  their  employers,  whom  the  dearth  of  other 
labour  has  placed  completely  at  their  mercy.  As  to  me- 
chanics, they  are  in  universal  request ;  even  Cape  Town,  the 
capital,  is  far  from  being  adequately  supplied ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  what  exorbitant  wages  await  them  in  the 
interior.  Towards  the  middle  of  1840,  a  great  public  meet- 
ing at  the  Cape  unanimously  resolved  to  tempt  Irish  emigrant 
labourers  to  visit  their  shores.  This  is  the  only  way  to  touch 
the  evil,  which  is  general,  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
government  and  the  whole  community.     The  former,*  so 


*  We  cannot  better  illustrate  our  accusation  than  bj  a  reference  to  the  de- 
plorable want  of  good  roads  in  the  most  valuable  districts  of  the  colony.  The 
rich  garden-district  of  Stellenbosch,  with  its  dairies  and  store-farms,  is,  from 
the  want  of  a  good  road,  nearly  useless  to  the  Cape  Town  residents,  and  tho 
ships  in  Table  Bay,  although  the  distance  is  but  twenty-six  miles.  A  few 
portions  of  the  present  beaten  truck  cross  some  patches  of  deep  white  sand ; 
all  the  rest  of  the  line  of  road  being  confessedly  excellent  Yet  the  Surveyor- 
General,  Major  Mitchell,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  superintend  the  work,  if 
undertaken  by  Ae  government,  has  reported  against  its  practicability,  by  reason 
of  this  white  sand,  although  he  admits  that  ho  has  not  bored  it  in  any  place  to 
a  greater  depth  than  five  feet.  The  mnerUific  Mr.  Darwin,  who  vUitcd  the  Cai)o 
in  1836,  most  incorrectly  states,  in  the  book,  to  publish  which  he  receivu<l,  he* 
says,  1000/Lfrom  the  Atuniralty,  that  "the  sands  have  been  bored  along  the  whole 
Ime  to  the  depth  of  about  fttrty  feet  without  any  snccesf."  (llesearches  in  Geo- 
logy, p.  576.)  But  all  road-makers  will  tell  him,  and  Major  Mitchell,  too,  that 
it  is  easier  to  nuike  a  firm  road  over  oven  the  deepest  white  sand,  than  a  rail- 
road over  Chat  Moss,  or  the  common  country-roads  over  Irish  bogs.    And  yet 
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supine  in  all  its  colonial  measures,  must  yield  at  last  to  the 
complaints  and  the  pressure  of  the  latter,  and,  sooner  or  later, 
must  Mr.  Fairbaim's  valuable  suggestion  be  adopted,  and 
the  present  Crown  quit  rents,  and  the  proceeds  of  die  future 
land  sales,  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  Euroi)ean  emigra- 
tion. The  Crown  quit-rents  of  1838  amounted  to  more  than 
15,000^.;  and  even  supposing  that  the  yearly  land-fund  is 
never  to  exceed  that  amount,  that  alone  would  suffice  to  im- 
port annually  fifteen  hundred  laboiu^rs  from  Europe.  Among 
Catholic  countries,  Ireland, — among  Irish  provinces,  Ghdway, 
— have  taken  the  lead  in  opening  a  subscription-fund  for  the 
relief  of  all  from  the  pauperism  of  many,  by  the  emigration 
of  the  latter.  May  that  example  be  followed  elsewhere!  \ 
And,  when  the  most  useful  clause  in  the  Irish  Poor-Law  act, 
the  emigration-rating  clause,  is  put  in  force,  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  should  remember  that  the  Cape  needs  emigrants,  as 
well  as  the  Australias.  They  may  perhai)s  bethink  them- 
selves, too,  of  the  smaller  outlay  which  the  South  African 
voyage  demands,  and  the  solemn  trust  commended  to  them, 
not  to  waste  or  misapply  money  so  sacred  as  that  which  is, 
emphatically,  the  money  of  the  poor.  The  same  exi>ense  to 
their  localities  will  relieve  them  of  a  greater  number  of  pau- 
pers through  the  Cape,  than  through  the  more  distant  coun- 
tries to  the  eastward  of  that  colony.  And  these  poor  Irish- 
men will  find  a  new  home  within  eight  weeks'  journey  from 
their  old  one,  and,  with  it  the  hope  of  speedier  return  to  their 
still  beloved  father-land.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pious 
Irish  ecclesiastics,  who  labour  there,  will  find  themselves  a 
hundred-fold  repaid  for  the  increase  of  their  duties,  by  the 
renewed  devotion,  the  freshened  Catholicity,  engendered 


the  foundations  of  these  latter,  solid  and  hanl  as  Irish  tourists  have  always  found 
them,  are  of  a  simple  and  cheap  construction.  A  deep  bed  of  heather  bushes 
ranged  in  rep^ular  lines,  is  first  Inid  ; — upon  these,  coarse  gravel  mixed  slightly 
with  loam  is  heapt>d,  and  the  summit  is  covertnl  over  witli  a  thick  coating  of 
macadamised  metal, — two  trenches  b«»ing  first  cut  on  either  side  to  drain  off 
the  imprisoned  waters.  Upon  the  Cape  Flats,  these  w^ould  not  \ye  wanted  for 
drainage,  but  would  be  filled  with  stones  or  other  consistent  solids,  and  would 
thus  support  the  intervening  road-way,  by  resisting  its  lateral  expansion,  when 
compressed.  But  argument  is  almost  superfluous;  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
have  themselves  offered  to  make  the  road,  and  so  open  Stellenbosch  to  Cape 
Town  and  its  markets,  at  their  own  expense,  if  government  will  permit  them  to 
levy  a  toll  for  their  own  reimbursement  And  the  government  has  refused 
them  that  permission  !  The  consequence  is,  that  to  convey  152  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  town-merchant,  who  ])ays,  at  the  pr*»sent  market-price,  60  rix- 
dollars  for  the  lot  upon  delivery,  the  grower  must  continue  to  pay  the  carrier 
20  rix-iloUnrs,  or  one-third  of*  its  value  ! — (See  Major  Parlby*8  letter  in  tho 
•*  South  African  Advertiser,"  of  the  4th  March  1840). 
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everywhere  by  the  novel  examples  of  these  simple  and  faith- 
ful men.  And,  as  often  as  old  congregations  restored  or  re- 
cruited, and  new  ones  formed,  by  these  emigrations  of  Euro- 
pean Catholics,  shall  offer  to  the  eyes  of  the  government  the 
requisite  amount  of  one  hundred  members  in  one  place,  so 
often  will  new  altars  raise  their  heads  amid  the  desert,  fraught 
with  the  pure  oblation  making  the  name  of  its  High  Priest 
great  among  the  Gentiles,"  who  as  yet  have  known  Him 
not.  And  lastly,  by  degrees,  will  be  fulfilled,  in  a  better  and 
more  perfect  sense  than  that  wherein  he  intended  it,  the 

Erediction  of  the  sagacious  and  observing  traveller,  whom  we 
ave  so  often  quoted  :*  for  thus  "  the  place  vacated  by  every 
Dutch  farmer  will  be  filled  by  an  industrious  peasant ;  and 
when  the  colony  shall  have  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  it 
will  be  foimd  not  to  have  suffered  from  the  change."  And 
so  we  shut  his  book,  and  close  our  own  remarks,  with  these 
appropriate  last  words  of  comfort  and  "  Good  Hope." 


Abt.  IL — 1.  Historisch-politische  Blatter  fur  das  Katholische 
Deutschland.  ( Historico-political  Papers  for  Catholic  Ger- 
many.) Edited  by  Professor  Philips  and  Dr.  Guido  Gorres. 
5  vols,  from  1838-1840.  Munich. 

2.  Der  Sion.  (The  Sion.J  A  Journal  edited  by  Dr.  F. 
Herbst,  from  January  to  July.    Augsburg:  1840. 

3.  Der  Allgemeine  Religions  wad  KircKenfreund.  (The  Uni- 
versal Friend  of  Religion  and  the  Caurch,)  A  Journal 
edited  by  Dr.  Beukert.    January  to  Juljr  1840. 

4.  Der  Katholik^  herausgegehen  von  Dr.  Weis.  Nos.  January 
to  July  1840. 

5.  Conversation's- Lexicon  der  Gegenwart.  ( Dictionary  of  Con- 
versation for  the  Present  Times.)    Leipzig :  1840. 

6.  A  Handbook  of  Travellers  for  Southern  Germ^any.  Murray, 
London:  1838. 

7.  Ausflug  nach  Wien  wad  Preshurg  im  Sommer  1839.  (Ex- 
cursion to  Vienna  and  Preshura  in  the  Summer  of  1839.) 
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Munich.)    By  J.  W.  Soltl.    (Extracted  from  the  Journal 
The  German  Pandora.^   Stuttgard :  1840. 
10.  Mumhener  JahrhUcher  fur  bildende  Kunst.  (The  Munich 
Annals  of  Imitative  Art.)    Edited  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Marg- 

Igraff.  Leipzig:  1839-40. 
N  the  first  part  of  this  article  we  shall  lay  before  our 
readers  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  in  the  Catholic 
provinces,  i)rincipalities,  and  kingdoms  of  Southern  and  West- 
ern Germany ;  in  the  second,  the  state  of  public  education, 
literature,  science,  and  art  therein,  dwelling  more  particularly 
on  such,  as,  from  their  geographical  extent,  their  political 
import^mce,  and  moral  and  intellectual  eminence,  are  most 
deserving  of  notice  and  consideration.  These  states  and  pro- 
vinces are  Rhenish  Prussia,  Westphalia,  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  the  free  city  of  Frankfort, 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  the  kingdom  of  W  iu1;emberg,  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  German  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian em})ire.  The  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
Catholic  poj)ulation  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation will  claim  our  attention  on  some  future  opportimity. 
when  we  shall  be  happy  to  supi)ly,  in  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  states,  any  omissions  which  want  of  space,  or  im- 
perfect information,  may  have  occasioned.  The  political  state 
of  these  cities,  provinces,  and  kingdoms,  is  either  not  at  all, 
or  but  very  cursorily  noticed,  the  subjects  treated  being  quite 
ample  enough  for  the  limits  of  an  article.  The  works,  whose 
titles  have  been  given  above,  are  the  main  authorities  for  the 
statements  we  have  advanced.  But  these  authorities  have 
been  comi)ared  with  other  works ;  some  important  facts  we 
have  derived  from  the  oral  communications  of  German  friends; 
and  others  again,  particularly  as  regards  Rhenish  Prussia,  we 
have  drawn  from  our  own  i)er8onal  observation. 

We  shall  now  premise  a  short  account  of  the  works,  whose 
titles  have  been  prefixed  to  this  article.  No.  1  is  a  widely- 
spread  periodical,  sui)ported  by  the  most  distinguished  literati 
of  Catholic  Germany.  It  contains  most  valuable  historical 
essays,  and  affords  abundant  information  on  all  topics  eon- 
nected  with  the  state  of  the  Church,  politics,  and  literature 
in  Germany.  The  Sion^  and  the  Friend  of  Relif/ion,  are  two 
excellent  Bavarian  journals,  noted  for  their  orthodoxy  and 
the  copious  intelligence  they  give  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs. 
No.  4,  Der  Katholiky  the  oldest  of  the  (jrennan  Catholic  pe- 
ri<Mlicals,  is  distinguished  for  the  i)urity  of  its  principles,  and 
tht'  services  which,  in  the  worst  of  times,  it  luis  rendered  to 
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the  Church.  No.  5.  The  ConvcrsatiorCs-Lexicon  is  one  of  the 
ablest  organs  of  the  Rationalist  party  in  Germany,  and  there- 
fore any  of  its  admissions  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  its  members  cannot  be  regarded  by  the  most  prejudiced 
Protestant  with  suspicion.  No.  6,  Mr.  Murray's  able  and 
well-known  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Southern  Germany, 
evinces,  in  speaking  of  Catholics  and  Catholic  usages,  more 
liberality  and  fairness  than  might  be  expected  in  the  quarter 
from  which  it  emanates.  No.  7,  Dr.  Hurter's  Excursion 
to  Vienna,  contains  many  masterly  sketches  of  the  state  of 
religion,  manners,  and  science  in  Austria.  The  tone  of  can- 
dour which  it  breathes,  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and 
the  depth  of  many  of  its  observations,  are  worthy  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  Life  of  Innocent  III.  No.  8,  Mr.  Tumbull's 
Social  and  Political  Condition  of  Austria,  is  the  work  of  an 
honest,  acute,  and  sensible  Englishman,  full  of  judicious  re- 
marks and  valuable  information  on  the  political  and  com- 
mercial relations  of  Austria,  and,  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
endeavouring  to  be  as  impartial  as  the  early  prejudices  of 
education,  and  his  ignorance  of  Catholic  dogmas  and  disci- 
pline, will  permit.  No.  9  is  an  interesting  essay  on  the  state 
of  art  in  Munich,  by  a  literary  gentleman  of  that  city. 
No.  10  is  a  valuable  periodical  devoted  to  the  same  subject. 

Germany,  the  most  powerful,  flourishing,  and  enlightened 
empire  of  the  middle  age,  was  shaken  to  its  basis  by  the  Re- 
formation. This  great  event,  prepared  by  the  opinions  and 
the  practical  abuses  that  grew  out  of  the  great  western  schism, 
as  well  as  by  the  heresies  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  was  more 
immediately  brought  about  by  the  moral  relaxation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  clergy,  by  the  spiritual  ignorance  to  which 
their  neglect  had  abandoned  the  people,  by  the  degeneracy 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  the  abuse  of  classical  literature, 
and  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  German  nobility.  The 
lava-flood  rolled  with  resistless  impetuosity  over  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  threatened  to  inundate  the  south.  But  happily 
in  those  provinces,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  the  Church, 
a  prodigious  moral  reaction  took  place.  Providence  raises  up 
zealous  and  learned  champions  of  the  faith,  the  fervour  of 
ancient  piety  revives ;  ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  everywhere 
established ;  the  old  imiversities  become  informed  with  a  new 
spirit ;  and  the  great  society  of  Jesus  in  particular,  in  all  the 
elastic  vigour  of  youth,  rolls  back  the  tide  of  religious  inno- 
vation, ^ut  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
torpor  succeeded  to  this  religious  enthusiasm  ;  and  about  tne  * 
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middle  of  the  following  age,  the  reception  which  the  echisma- 
tical  work  of  Febroniiis*  on  the  hierarchy  met  with  among  a 
portion  of  the  German  clergy,  showed  how  deeply  it  was  in- 
fected by  the  spirit  of  the  times.    Twenty  years  afterwards 


council  at  the  baths  at  Ems,  where  they  framed  decrees  in- 
sulting to  the  dignity  of  the  Holy  See,  and  dangerous  to  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  unity.  These  schismatical  decrees 
called  down  from  the  sovereign  pontiff  a  severe  censure ;  and 
how  bitterly  did  these  prelates  atone  for  their  culpable  at- 
tempts, when  seven  years  afterwards  they  beheld  their  territo- 
ries profaned  and  desolated  by  a  foreign  enemy,  their  subjects 
defeated  by  or  fraternizing  with  the  invader,  their  palaces 
plundered,  their  churches  desecrated,  and  themselves  driven 
into  exile ! 

The  abolition  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  had  left  an  im- 
mense void  in  public  education,  in  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
in  ecclesiastical  literature ;  a  void  which  in  some  places  was 
but  inadequately  supplied  by  the  secular  and  regidar  clergy ; 
in  others,  filled  up  by  the  crafty  adepts  of  Jansenism. 

Shortly  after  the  suppression  of  this  order,  Joseph  II  as- 
cended the  imperial  throne.  Urged  on  by  the  innovators, 
and  giving  way  to  his  own  rash,  reckless  spirit,  he  trampled 
underfoot  the  rights  of  episcopal  authority,  despoiled  the 
Church  of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  property,  introduced 
the  most  arbitrary  changes  in  its  discipline  and  liturgy, 
abolished  almost  all  the  monasteries,  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  a  Jansenistical  and  irreligious  press,  and  all  but  broke 
communion  with  the  holy  see.  He  was  cut  off  in  his  full 
career  of  wickedness,  leaving  Austria  discontented,  Hungary 
agitated  to  its  centre,  Flanders  in  open,  general  insurrection. 

But  a  divine  Nemesis  was  at  hand  to  punish  kings  and 
nations  for  their  transgressions,  and  by  the  infliction  of  long 
and  direful  calamities,  to  bring  them  back  to  a  sense  of  their 
errors.  The  French  revolutionists,  aftxir  having  raised  up  on 
the  rums  of  the  altar,  the  throne,  and  all  social  order,  a 
hideous,  l)loody,  atheistical  anarchy,  rushed  over  their  fron- 
tiers to  ravage  Europe  with  fire  and  sword,  and  their  still 
more  desolating  principles.  Like  the  armies  of  locusts  de- 
scribed in  holy  writ,  whatever  sjwt  their  devasting  hordes 
overrun,  they  there  destroyed  every  green  thing.  Keligion, 


*  The  capital  error  of  Febronius  was  to  attribute  to  the  pope  a  mere  piimaoy 
of  honour,  without  a  supremacy  of  jurisdiction. 
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government,  science,  civilization,  are  all  trampled  underfoot* 
Y  et  there  is  a  circumstance  often  overlooked  in  the  French 
revolution,  that  is  well  entitled  to  consideration.  Like  a 
destructive  tempest,  that  while  it  levels  the  stateliest  trees  of 
the  forest,  often  scatters  on  its  Avings  the  seeds  of  ftiture 
vegetation,  this  awful  revolution,  in  general  so  fatal  to  Catho- 
licism at  home  and  abroad,  yet  contributes  in  not  a  few 
countries  towards  its  wider  diffusion.  In  England,  in  Ger- 
many, in  North  America,  the  emigrant  clergy  of  France,  by 
their  virtues,  resignation,  and  zeal,  dissipated  many  prejudices, 
reconciled  many  an  erring  spirit  to  the  Church,  and  prepared 
the  way  for  that  noble  religious  regeneration,  which  is  now 
passing  under  our  eyes.  In  Germanjr  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
introduced  the  Catholic  faith  into  cities  and  provinces,  where 
for  three  centuries  it  had  been  utterly  extirpated. 

The  trials  and  destinies  of  the  German  Church  from  the 
commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  down  to  the  me- 
morable event  of  the  20th  November  1837 — the  captivity  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne — have  been  portrayed  with  incom- 
parable truth  by  the  hand  of  a  great  master ;  and  long  as  the 
passage  may  be,  we  trust  that  its  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
consideration,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  its  insertion  here. 

"  In  this  state,"  says  the  illustrious  Gorres  in  his  Athanasim^ 
"  did  the  revolution  find  the  clergy  of  Europe  in  general,  and  that 
of  Germany  in  particular.  The  Lord  had  permitted  that  the  wild 
wind-storms  should  be  unbound  to  winnow  his  bam,  and  scatter  the 
chaff  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  second  great  spoliation,  which 
occurred  some  centuries  after  that  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
was  inflicted  on  the  Church :  but  this  would  have  been  of  little 
import,  had  the  guardians  and  administrators  of  her  treasures  been 
found  in  the  hour  of  trial  with  that  bearing  and  resolution  which 
were  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  resist  with  courage  and  firm- 
ness the  violation  of  the  better  and  nobler  patrimony  confided 
to  their  keeping.  But  the  previous  school,  in  which  the  clergy  had 
been  trained  up,  was  not  of  a  kind  to  form  characters  capable 
of  meeting  such  extraordinary  exigencies.  Accordingly,  that 
occurred  which  was  inevitable :  the  wolf  fell  upon  the  flock, 
and  took  without  resistance  all  he  pleased :  the  shepherds  dis- 
persed and  fled,  part  leaving  all  in  the  lurch,  part  joining  with 
the  assailant.  *  Sauve  qui  peut  *  was  the  watch-word  :  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  there  were  many  honourable  exceptions. 
These,  however,  as  they  met  with  no  adequate  support,  could 
render  no  considerable  service  to  their  cause.  The  Church  was 
thus  not  merely  despoiled  of  her  temporalities,  but  was  fettered, 
mediatized,  secularized,  and  incorporated  with  the  abstract  state  as 
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one  of  her  subordinate  abstractions.  It  dragged  on  for  years  a 
sorrowful  existence,  protracted  from  day  to  day :  the  springs  of 
living  water  which  had  once  purled  around  it,  crept  sluggishly  in 
their  shallow  beds,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  utterly  dried 
up  :  the  vineyard,  declared  to  be  a  state-domain,  began  to  run  wild, 
and  sour  grapes  were  growing  on  its  twigs. 

"  When  the  worst  had  gone  by,  and  a  species  of  restoration  was 
about  to  be  attempted,  then,  to  speak  after  a  human  fashion,  the 
state  of  the  German  Church  was  extremely  disconsolate.  That  her 
ancient  secular  pomp  and  glory  had  gone  from  her,  might,  indeed, 
have  been  endured  (for  her  kingdom  is  not  in  the  midst  of  firivolity), 
provided  only  the  ancient  spirit  had  not  deserted  her.  But  her 
prospects  were  clouded  and  cheerless,  because  the  light  from  above 
glimmered  upon  her  through  a  greyish  mistiness.  Those  on  whose 
heads  the  fiery  tongues  of  celestial  gifts  still  shone  were  compara- 
tively few;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  hour  of  evening  approached, 
and  night  were  again  to  return  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  Providence 
was  watching  :  the  sacred  fire  stiU  burned  in  a  hidden  spot  :  there 
were  still  found  those  who  had  guarded  it  with  care,  and  several, 
and  then  otliers,  came  by  degrees  to  enkindle  their  torches  at  its 
light.  Many,  however,  who  had  grown  up  under  the  new  order  of 
things,  conceived  that  this  fire  from  above  had,  as  was  now  proved, 
not  substance  enough  permanently  to  maintain  its  efficacy,  so  they 
had  recourse  to  science,  that  it  might  shine  as  a  lamp  to  their  paths.* 
Science  is  good,  but  it  must  first  be  penetrated  with  that  celestial 
fire,  else  it  becomes  an  ignis  fatuus  that  conducts  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Into  such  a  wilderness,  in  fact,  many  were  led,  whose 
Christianity  waxed  weak  in  proportion  as  this  learning  was  imbibed. 
For  Christianity  has  indeed  a  science,  but  is  not  science  itself ;  it 
is  rather  an  art, — ^j'ea,  the  highest,  purest,  and  noblest  of  all  arts, 
which  cannot  be  exercised  without  genius.  But  this  genius  is  not 
bestowed  on  the  intellectual  merely — it  is  imparted  to  all,  and  there- 
fore by  no  means  denied  to  the  wise  ;  yet  it  dwells  by  preference 
in  the  simt)le-minded,  and  gives  them  the  power  to  leaven  with 
their  simple  wisdom  thousands  who  are  unlearned.  As  the  party 
we  have  described  thought  to  render  in  the  Church  the  higher  wis- 
dom superfluous  by  means  of  the  earthly,  so  othersf  took  compassion 
on  ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  sought  to  substitute  for  its  high 
asceticism  the  home-spun  morality  of  the  age,  or  in  part  the  agency 
of  the  police  force.  *  *  *  *  From  this  spirit 
have  proceeded  on  one  hand  the  scandals  of  the  anti -celibacy  party, 
and  on  the  other,  the  harlotries  of  those  i)olitical  churchmen  with 
the  civil  power,  in  order  to  bestow  on  the  Church  the  blessings  of 


*  Gorres  alludes  mon»  p:irti(nilarlv  to  tlu*  HcruK'sian  party, 
t  G(')rn>R  oUuilc^  to  tho  aiiti-oelibaoy  party  iu  Baden,  Wurtemburg,  tnd 
8ile&ia,  of  whom  mon*  horoaftor. 
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their  pdice  discipline,  and  other  measures  of  coercion.  Amid  the 
intellectual  dissolution  which  the  first-named  error  occasioned,  and 
the  moral  dissolution  which  the  other  necessarily  produced,  a  so- 
called  jiiste  milieu  party  was  formed  in  the  clergy — a  party  which 
was  neither  the  juste  milieu,  nor  the  true  and  happy  medium.  The 
most  moderate,  inoflfensive,  legally  honest  folks  of  this  order  belong 
to  it ;  all  such  persons  as  detest  evil  in  its  excess,  shun  extremes, 
value  peace  and  tranquillity  above  all  things,  and  seeking  everywhere 
a  middle  point,  suffer  themselves  to  be  giuded  by  circumstances, 
while,  being  neither  hot  nor  cold,  they  confine  themselves  to  the  im- 
mediate circle  of  their  functions.  Those  who  with  ancient  gravity, 
like  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  hold  really  the  happy  medium,  ap- 
pear to  this  lukewarm  faction,  as  well  as  to  those  between  whom 
they  oscillate,  either  as  exaggerated  idealists  who,  soaring  always 
in  the  douds,  uselessly  strive  to  realize  the  impracticable,  or  as 
wilful,  obstinate  men,  with  whom  no  accommodation  is  possible,  and 
against  whom  all  the  hateful  passions  may  be  let  loose.  The  con- 
duct of  the  present  chapter  of  Cologne,  so  different  from  that  which, 
in  Archbishop  Gebhard's  time,*  saved  the  archiepiscopal  see,  as  well 
as  the  behaviour  of  a  portion  of  the  Rhenish  clergy  towards  the 
man  who  alone  has  redeemed  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  and  per- 
haps averted  from  its  head  the  drawn  sword  of  the  judge,  afford 
irrefragable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  picture." — ^viii.  118-21. 

I.  The  great  event  of  the  28th  November  1837  has  pro- 
duced throughout  all  Germany  a  strong  religious  reaction ; 
but  nowhere,  as  we  may  suppose,  is  that  reaction  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  diocese  in  which  that  event  occurred.  Of 
the  improvement  of  religious  feeling  in  the  arch-diocese  of 
Cologne,  as  well  as  in  the  suffragan  one  of  Treves,  we  our- 
selves can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  the  testimony 
of  enlightened  observers.  This  improvement  is  evidenced  by 
the  more  frequent  attendance  of  the  laity  of  all  classes  at 
mass  and  at  sermons  on  week-days,  as  well  as  Sundays  and 
holidays, — ^by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  frequent- 
ing the  sacraments  of  confession  and  communion, — ^by  the 
new  fervour  with  which  processions  and  other  public  exer- 
cises of  devotion  are  followed, — ^finally,  by  the  numbers  who 
have  recently  enrolled  themselves  in  religious  confraternities. 
Misfortune  has  served  to  knit  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
amon^  the  clersj.  Deprived  of  their  venerable  prelate,  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne,  they  have  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more 


♦  Archbishop  Gebhard,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  became  a  Protestant, 
married  Agnes  of  Mansfeld,  and  after  exciting  great  troubles  in  the  electorate, 
was  deposed. 
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cordial  cooperation.  The  majority  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  dio- 
ceses of  Cologne  and  Treves  are  sound  in  doctrine,  and 
humbly  devoted  to  the  decisions  of  the  Holy  See.  Even 
the  Hermesians,  who  in  these  districts  are  numerous  and 
active,  and  in  that  of  Cologne  were  supported  by  the  Grand- 
Vicar,  M.  Hiisgen,  and  several  members  of  the  chapter, 
agree  with  their  orthodox  brethren  in  condemning  and  dis- 
countenancing the  unconditional  solemnization  of  mixed 
marriages.  Some  members  of  this  party  have  openly  re- 
canted their  errors,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Church ;  others  are  evincing  a  more  conciliatory  disposition. 
Among  the  laity,  it  is  acknowledged  even  by  Protestant 
journals,  that  those  members  of  the  Church,  formerly  luke- 
wann,  are  now  become  zealous  and  fervent :  and  that  even 
professed  infidels,  whose  attention  has  been  awakened  by 
recent  events  to  the  consideration  of  religious  matters,  have 
been  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  peasantry,  in  particular,  throughout  Khenish  Prussia, 
and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  Catholic  Germany,  have  preserved 
in  all  their  morning  freshness  the  vivacitjjr  of  ancient  faith, 
and  the  tenderness  of  early  piety.*  Nothmg  is  more  plea^^ 
than  to  see,  during  the  octaves  of  particidar  feasts,  the  rural 
processions  of  neighbouring  villages,  headed  by  their  respec- 
tive pastors,  bearmg  emblematic  banners,  and  singing  in 
devout  chorus  their  simple  hymns,  enter  a  to^vn  to  perform 
their  devotions  in  the  church  of  the  saint  commemorated. 
Nothing  more  touching  than  at  "twilight's  hour,"  to  hear 
the  choral  harmony  of  prayer,  as  groups  of  peasants  with 
rosary  in  hand,  slowly  move  homewards  reciting  the  Pater- 
noster and  Ave-Maria :  or,  in  the  noon-tide  heat,  to  see  in 
some  cool  shady  recess  by  the  road-side,  the  countryman 
laying  down  his  burden,  like  the  cares  of  life,  before  the 
image  of  the  Madonna  and  infant  Saviour,  kneel,  and  with 
outstretched  armsf  pour  forth  his  soul  in  earnest  prayer  I 

Westphalia  is  generally  esteemed  tlie  most  uncomipted 
province  in  Germany.  The  physical  and  moral  asjHJCt  of 
tliis  country,— its  fertility  in  every  species  of  grain, — its  ex- 


*  In  this  point  consists  tho  great  moral  superiority  of  Catholic  Germanj  over 
France. 

"t  Dr.  Rock,  in  his  leamod  and  interesting  work,  the  "  Hierurgia,"  has  no- 
ticed the  fact,  that  the  pmisants  of  southern  Gemisny  hove  presen  ted  the  custom 
of  extending  their  arms  in  prayer,  which,  as  is  proved  by  the  paintings  in  the 
Roman  catacombs,  was  observiHi  by  the  primitive  Christians.  The  same  custom 
prevails  among  the  peasantry  of  xctstem  Germany, 
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tensive  forests, — its  wealthy  and  powerful  nobility, — the 
deep-rooted  piety  of  its  inhabitants, — the  honest  simplicity  of 
their  character, — their  reserved  manners, — and  their  solid 
sense  rather  than  brilliant  capacity,  offer  many  points  of 
analogy  to  the  people  and  country  of  Brittany.  A  series  of 
distinguished  pastors  and  writers,  like  Furstenberg,  Over- 
bci^,  and  Katerkamp,  Count  Stolberg  (who  took  up  his 
residence  in  this  province),  the  present  archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  his  brother  the  bishop  of  Munster,  by  their  writings,  as 
well  as  their  pastoral  labours,  and  their  direction  of  the 
public  schools  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  have  achieved 
much  within  the  last  forty  years  for  upholding  in  Westphalia 
the  integrity  of  faith  and  the  fervour  of  ancient  pietjr. 
Although  it  was  here  Hermesianism  first  had  its  rise,  yet  in 
this  genial  atmosphere  of  faith,  this  sicklv  offshoot  of  the 
Kantian  rationalism  has  never  been  ablp  to  thrive :  the  West- 
phalian  priests  and  professors,  educated  in  the  doctrines  of 
Hermes,  having  for  the  most  part  recanted  their  errors. 
Westphalia,  too,  has  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place, 
and  the  scene  of  the  extraordinary  miracles  and  revelations 
of  the  greatest  religious  contemplative  of  the  present  age, 
Anna  Catherine  Emmerich,  the  nun  of  Dulmen,  of  whom 
an  account  was  given  in  a  former  number  of  this  Journal. 

The  satisfactory  state  of  religion  in  this  province  will 
best  appear  by  the  following  letter  from  the  diocese  of 
Paderbom, — a  diocese  which  imtil  lately  was  not  near  so  well 
administered  as  that  of  Munster. 

"  Every  day,"  says  a  recent  correspondent  of  the  journal  Der 
Katholik,  "every  day  we  witness,  that  since  the  Cologne  affair, 
ecclesiastical  life  has  taken  a  new  spring.  For  many  years,  Catholic 
zeal,  resting,  as  it  does,  on  justice  and  right,  has  never  shown  such 
courage,  energy,  and  perseverance,  as  since  the  imprisonment  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cologne.  Clergy  and  laity  strive  who  can  8ur{)ass 
the  other  in  attachment  to  their  religion  and  Church.  On  the 
part  of  the  bishop,  the  concessions,  which  from  over-indulgence  he 
had  made,  and  the  consequences  whereof  were  not  sufficiently 
weighed  (as,  among  other  matters,  the  Coblenz  articles),  have  been 
worthily  redeemed.  The  earlier  advisers,  who  were  but  too  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  government,  have  been  removed ; 
and  men  of  tried  courage  and  prudence  now  surround  the  aged  pre- 
late. But  not  content  with  preserving  the  faith,  our  venerable 
bishop  exercises  on  all  sides  works  of  charity.  *  *  *  ♦ 
The  example  of  the  bishop  is  followed  by  the  inferior  clergy.  We 
have  a  priesthood,  such  as  few  diocesses  can  show.  It  watches 
over  the  faith,  upholds  pure  doctrine,  evinces  an  ardent,  yet  tem- 
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pered,  zeal  in  the  cause  of  morality,  and  unceasingly  labours  to 
administer  consolation  on  every  side.  *  *  The  teaching  and 
zeal  of  the  clergy  produce  their  happy  fruits.  *  *  Every 
morning  we  find  numerous  devout  souls  in  the  churches,  assisting 
at  the  holy  sacrifice.  On  Sundays  and  holidays,  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  devotions,  the  churches  are  filled  to  overflowing,  the 
confessionals  are  besieged,  and  many  are  the  guests  who  approach 
the  table  of  the  Lord.  All  are  full  of  zeid,  and  even  the  former 
scoffers  are  become  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  religion.  Oh ! 
could  Clement  Auguste  of  Cologne,  Martin  of  Posen,  and  our  most 
holy  Father  in  Rome,  witness  this  change  for  the  better,  what 
solace  would  they  not  feel !  The  Lord  will  convert  their  sorrow 
into  joy."— i>er  KatholiA.Jxme  1840  :  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  126-7. 

We  now  come  to  the  mostly  Protestant  state  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  where  we  find  however  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  Grerman  Catholicity, — the  city  of  Mayence.  This  city, 
which  is  a  great  mart  for  German  Catholic  literature,  is 
blessed  with  an  excellent  clergy,  and  a  very  religious  popula- 
tion. 

The  free  city  of  Frankfort  contains  about  30,000  Protes- 
tants, 10,000  Jews,  and  10,000  Catholics.  But  the  Catho- 
lics, small  as  they  are,  include  some  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  influential  families  of  the  city ;  and  the  whole  body, 
laity  and  cler^,  arc  distinguished  for  zeal  and  piety.  As  a 
gentleman  of  Frankfort  assured  us,  the  Catholics  of*  this  city, 
though  comparatively  small  in  numbers,  arc  of  such  weight 
and  importance,  that  without  their  aid  and  co-operation,  no 
great  undertaking  in  affairs  of  state,  art,  or  science,  can 
be  carried  on. 

The  duchy  of  Nassau  is  nearly  equally  divided  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  former  numbering  136,053 
souls,  and  the  latter  193,667.  The  Catholics  arc  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlic  see  of  Limburg,  which  is  at  present 
wortliily  filled  hy  the  excellent  Dr.  William  Bausch.  Of 
the  state  of  religion  in  this  duchy  we  are  unable  to  aiKMik, 
exccj)t  so  far  as  relates  to  its  most  beautiful  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, the  Rheingau,  where,  iis  wc  have  been  informed  from 
the  best  authority,  the  clergy  arc  zcjilous  and  exemplary. 
For  this  blessing,  the  diocese  is  indebted  to  the  tcaclung  of 
the  Theological  Faculty  of  Gicssen,  whose  influence  is  now 
as  salutary  as  that  of  freyburg  (in  Brcisgau)  had  been  jxir- 
nicious. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  grand-duchy  of  Biulcn, — the  scandal 
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and  plague-spot  of  Catholic  Germany.  The  causes  of  the 
decline  of  religion  in  this  grand-duchy,  and  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Wurtembiu^,  have  been  ably  traced  by  a  writer 
in  fiorres'  Historical  Journal.  After  noticing  the  policy  of 
Napoleon,  who,  jealous  as  he  was  of  ecclesiastical  authority, 
still  left  to  the,,  bishops  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
adminidtratioif  of  affairs  purely  ecclesiastical,  the  writer  ob- 
serves:—  y 

"  In  South  Germany  the  case  was  different.  The  rich  heritage 
of  bishoprics,  chapters,  and  monasteries,  had  mostly  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  Protestant  sovereigns.  The  bishops  died  away  by  degrees  ;  the 
chapters  were  dissolved,  and,  together  with  their  rights,  lost  all 
their  importance  and  signification.  The  clergy  remained  without 
superintendence,  without  regular  union  :  the  territorial  system,  by 
the  extension  and  rounding  off  of  states,  was  inunediately  enforced : 
secular  offices,  at  most  filled  by  truckling  churchmen,  were  estab- 
lished to  exercise  the  privileges  wrested  from  the  bishops,  who  (as 
in  the  case  of  Wurtemburg),  had  often  their  see  in  a  foreign  terri- 
tory. No  one  dreamt  of  a  reorganization  of  the  Church ;  a  super- 
ficial illuminism  laid  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  rising  youth ;  the 
mania  of  innovation  turned  all  heads  ;  and  to  all  these  disorders  the 
universities  contributed  not  a  little." — Historical  and  Political  Jour- 
nal,  vol.  iL  p.  545. 

Of  this  decline  of  religion  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden, 
the  principal  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  university  of 
Freyburg  in  Breisgau,  which  haa  formerly  been  an  Austrian 
university,  and  where,  until  verjr  recently,  the  principles  of 
Joseph  11  flourished  in  all  their  rank  luxuriance.  By  its 
shallow  semi-rationalism,  its  Febronian  maxims  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  its  professors, 
and  the  bad  spirit  of  the  students,  this  imiversity  spread  a 
destructive  miasma  not  only  through  Baden  and  Wiutemburg, 
but  through  other  states  of  Catholic  Germany.  Hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  university  should  have  turned  out  a 
body  of  pastors,  most  neglectful  of  their  duties,  ill-affected 
towards  the  holy  see,  imbued  with  doctrines  subversive  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline,  and  not  unfi'equently  scandalously 
profligate  in  their  conduct.  It  was  in  Baden  and  in  Silesia 
that  the  party,  known  by  the  significant  appellation  of  Anti- 
c^libataires,  who  agitated  the  Church  of  Germany  ten  years 
ago,  and  received  from  his  present  Holiness  such  an  indignant 
rebuke  in  the  encyclical  letter  of  1832,  found  their  chief  sup- 
port This  party  of  unworthy  ecclesiastics  affect  an  extraordi- 
nary patriotism,  clamour  for  a  German  liturgy,  a  German 
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patriarch  with  a  mere  nominal  dependence  on  the  pope,  and 
last,  though  not  least,  German  wives.  In  Silesia  tiiis  party, 
which  was  active  and  tolerably  numerous,  was  discoimtenanced 
by  the  Prussian  government  itself,  whose  political  foresight 
in  this  instance  rose  superior  to  its  religious  fanaticism.  The 
Prussian  minister  told  these  turbuleidt-mnovators,  that  if  they 
wished  to  remain  in  the  Catholic  Church,  they  must  conform 
to  its  discipline,  and  obey  its  chief  pastors ;  for  their  intrigues 
and  cabals  tended  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

In  Baden,  a  powerful  party  in  the  chambers,  consisting  of 
Protestant  rationalists  and  nominal  Catholics,  had  long  given 
countenance  and  encouragement  to  these  ecclesiastics;  and 
amid  the  political  commotions  of  1830,  which  brought  up  so 
many  unclean  spirits  to  the  surface  of  society,  this  clerical 
faction  assumed  an  unwonted  degree  of  boldness  and  activity. 
But  thanks  to  the  better  policy  of  the  government,  to  the 
nomination  of  an  excellent  prelate  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of 
Freyburg  in  Breisgau,  to  the  reorganization  of  the  theological 
faculty  in  the  university  of  that  town,  and  to  the  generally 
sound  spirit  of  the  rural  population  of  Baden,  the  efforts  of 
this  cabal  have,  within  the  last  few  years,  encountered  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Yet  the  bad  spirit  which  still  pervades 
a  large  portion  of  the  clergy  of  this  archdiocese  may  be  dis- 
covered from  the  following  facts.  The  archbishop  lately 
rejected  a  petition  for  the  convocation  of  a  synod,  ])re8ented 
by  this  restless  faction.  This  refusal  was  grounded  on  the 
gravest  motives ;  partly  on  the  intrigues  and  misrepresenta- 
tions that  had  been  employed  to  gain  the  subscription  of  some 
of  the  petitioners,  and  partly  on  those  principles  of  turbulent 
innovation  tluit  still  animate  the  bulk  of  the  Baden  clergy. 
On  this  refusal,  what  may  our  readers  suppose  was  the  course 
adopted  l)y  these  ecclesiiistics,  who,  in  the  petition  to  their 
archbishoj),  affected  such  zeal  for  the  purity  of  canonical  dis- 
cipline ?  Did  they  appeal  to  the  poj^e  ?  Is  o.  They  appealed 
to  a  lay  tribunal — the  chamber  of  dejnitics,  whose  majority  is 
comj)osed  of  lax  Catholics  and  Protestant  rationalists,  and 
ini])lored  the  chamber  to  force  the  archbishoj)  io  convoke  the 
synod!!!  Again,  it  is  stated  in  a  journal  of  the  highest 
respectability,*  that  after  the  great  event  of  the  20th  Novem- 
ber 1837,  a  conversation  was  known  to  occur  between  some 
Protestant  officers  and  Baden  ccclesia*stics,  when  the  conduct 
of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  was  defended  by  the  former 
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against  the  attacks  of  the  latter ! ! !  What  an  utter  forget!  ill- 
ness of  every  principle  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  subordi- 
nation 1  Wnat  a  total  insensibility  to  every  feeling  of  decorum 
and  propriety  1  We  shall  not  afflict  our  readers  with  any 
more  details  on  this  painful  subject  The  hopes  of  a  great 
moral  reform  in  this  archdiocese  we  found  on  the  energy  of 
the  present  prelate,  and  on  the  exertions  of  the  new  theologi- 
cal faculty,  numbering,  as  it  does,  among  its  members,  a 
Hirscher,  a  Staudenmaier,  a  Hug,  men  not  more  eminent 
for  their  great  talents  and  acquirements,  than  for  their  zeal, 
piety,  and  orthodoxy. 

Another  element  of  regeneration  in  Baden  is  the  spirit  of 
the  Catholic  nobilitjr,  who  now  see  clearly  that  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  priesthood  is  not  only  pernicious  to  religion, 
but  detrimental  to  the  stability  of  the  state,  and  likely  to 
bring  disgrace  and  ruin  on  their  own  order.  From  political, 
as  well  as  religious,  motives,  therefore,  this  class  have  seen 
the  necessity  of  aiding  the  spiritual  authorities  in  bringing 
about  a  reformation  of  the  clergy. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Catholic  Church 
stands  on  a  securer  footing  than  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Baden.  The  elder  members  of  the  clerical  body,  indeed,  arc, 
for  the  most  part,  as  unsound  in  doctrine  and  relaxed  in  con- 
duct as  their  neighbours ;  but  the  young  clergy,  trained  up 
in  a  better  school,  give  a  different  example,  and  are  at  once 
the  hope  of  the  Church,  and  the  ornament  of  their  coimtry. 
This  (Uocese,  which  is  under  the  bishop  of  Rottenburg,  has 
imdergone,  in  consequence  of  the  better  spirit  infused  fifteen 
years  ago  into  the  theological  faculty  of  ^Tubingen,  a  partial 
renovation.  The  illustrious  Dr.  Mohler,  by  exhortation  and 
example,  contributed  much  to  inspire  the  rising  clergy  of  his 
country  with  a  zeal  for  the  Church,  a  love  for  science,  and 
the  true  spirit  of  their  holy  vocation.  It  was  in  the  most 
desolate  portion  of  the  vineyard  of  Christ — in  the  field  where 
the  tares  and  cockles  of  heresy  almost  choked  the  wheat  of 
faith,  and  where  that  wheat  itself  was  of  the  sickliest  and  most 
stunted  growth — that  Providence  raised  up  this  mighty  spirit, 
the  greatest  theologian,  perhaps,  of  modern  times,  to  accom- 
plish a  moral  regeneration  in  the  priesthood  of  his  own  land, 
as  well  as  to  give  the  death-blow  to  the  Protestant  heresy. 

Here,  as  in  Baden,  episcopal  authority  is  shackled  and  cir- 
cumscribed on  eveiy  side :  the  state  exercises  the  most  arbi- 
trary interference  m  ecclesiastical  affairs;  and  the  present 
weak  occupant  of  the  see  of  Rottenburg  is  not  a  prelate 
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capable,  or  willing,  to  resist  these  unjust  encroachments  of 
the  ci\Tl  power.  "  Here,"  says  a  correspondent  in  Fhilips*8 
and  Gdrres'  Journal^  "  the  chapter  can  scarcely  hold  a  sitting 
without  the  attendance  of  a  secular  councillor,  nominated  by 
the  sovereign ;  all  affairs  must  be  transmitted  to  Stuttgart, 
and  the  red  administration  of  the  diocese  is  carried  on  there 
in  a  particular  department  of  the  ministry."  Although,  as 
we  have  said,  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  great  theolo- 
gians, a  Drey,  a  Hirscher,  and  a  Mohler,  as  well  as  of  the 
distinguished  canonist.  Dr.  Lang,  neology  and  Febronianism 
have  been  expelled  from  the  seminaries  and  the  seats  of 
learning,  yet  are  many  of  the  dignitaries  and  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  infected  with  tliat  spirit  of  false  illuminism, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  inflicted  so  much 
mischief  on  the  German  Church.  Thus,  to  give  an  example 
of  this  spirit; — on  the  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  members  of  the  chapter  of  the  see  of  Rottenburg 
were  heard  to  say,  "  the  King  of  Prussia  has  not  pursued  the 
right  course  in  respect  to  the  prelate:  he  ought  to  have 
packed  him  in  a  carriage,  sent  him  to  Rome,  and  delivered 
him  over  to  the  pope  with  these  words :  *  Holy  Father  1  here 
hast  thou  thine  obedient  son  '"III*  Can  we  conceive  a  more 
atrocious  outrage  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastics,  not  only 
against  the  hierarchy  and  the  holy  see,  but  common  decency 
itself?  Again,  in  a  conversation  which  occurred  between 
some  Protestant  oflScers  and  Catholic  ecclesiastics  on  the  great 
event  of  the  20th  November  1837,  it  is  stated  positively  in 
the  journal  we  have  just  cited,  that  the  conduct  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  was  defended  by  the  former  against  the 
attacks  of  the  latter  1 1  'VVliat  a  lesson  of  humiliation,  could 
these  churchmen  have  been  made  sensible  to  shame  I  It  will 
be  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to  some  of  our  readers  to  learn, 
that  not  a  few  of  this  degenerate  priestliood  in  Baden  and 
Wurtemburg  have  abandoned  a  Cluirch  which  thcjr  dishonour- 
ed and  encumbered,  and  gone  over  to  Protestantism. 

The  bad  example  of  the  clergy  in  Wurtemburg  and  Baden 
has  operated,  as  may  be  supposed,  most  prejudicially  on  the 
morals  of  the  laity.  Hence  the  increase  of  illegitimate  births 
— the  spiritual  ignorance  and  lethargy  of  the  jKJojJe — the 
religious  indifference  of  the  town  population — the  multiplica- 
tion of  crimes.  Yet,  in  both  these  countries,  as  we  have 
said,  a  better  spirit  is  rising  up  among  the  clergy  and  the 


♦  See  "  Ilistorisch-rolitischo  Blatter,"  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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people.  Afl  the  traveller  passes  through  them,  he  often  sees 
new  crosses  erected  on  the  road-side ;  and  those  images  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  a  few  years  ago  had 
been  falling  into  dilapidation,  repaired  and  beautified  anew ; 
while  the  garlands  wherewith  the  hand  of  rustic  piety  from 
time  to  time  decorates  them,  are  fit  emblems  of  the  reviving 
devotion  of  the  people. 

Bavaria  presents,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  country  in 
Europe,  the  happy  union  of  Church  and  state.  What  words 
can  do  justice  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  her  present  excellent 
monarch,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue  ?  His 
munificent  patronage  of  art  and  science,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article :  but  the 
friends  of  humanity,  and  all  true  sons  of  the  Church,  have  equal 
reason  to  bless  his  generous  policy.  The  care  with  which  he 
selects  ecclesiastics  to  fill  the  episcopal  office,  and  the  pre- 
bendal  stalls  in  his  gift;  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  due 
splendour  of  divine  worship ;  and,  among  other  examples  of 

Eious  liberality,  the  expense  he  has  incurred,  and  the  efforts 
e  has  made,  to  restore  the  old  chaste  majestic  style  of  church- 
music  ;  lastly,  his  successful  exertions  in  founding  or  restoring 
in  his  dominions,  those  religious  orders  of  either  sex,  devotea 
to  the  care  of  the  sick,  and  the  education  of  youth ; — ^these  are 
services  that  will  alone  hallow  the  name  of  Bang  Lewis  of 
Bavaria  down  to  the  latest  generations. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  Bavarian  people  respond  well  to 
the  generous  efforts  of  their  monarch.  The  inhabitants  of  Fran- 
conia  and  Bavaria  proper  have  not  been  so  much  exposed  to 
the  external  ravages  and  the  moral  corruption  of  the  French 
revolution  as  those  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Rhenish  Prussia. 
It  will  naturally  be  asked,  if  the  moral  condition  of  Bavaria  be 
such  as  we  have  described,  how  can  we  account  for  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  illegitimate  children  in  its  capital — a  num- 
ber amoimting  to  upwards  of  a  third  of  the  population  of  that 
city  ?  In  answer  to  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  a  pernicious 
law  prevails  in  Bavaria,  prohibiting  parties  to  marry,  unless 
in  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  property.  This  law  na- 
turally encourages  illicit  connexions;  and  its  bad  effect  is 
apparent  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  the  capital.  Among  the 
peasantry,  e^tamples  sometimes  occur  of  a  man  and  woman 
living  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  till  such  time  as  by  their 
united  labours  they  have  earned  suflScient  money  to  enable 
them  to  contract  the  bonds  of  lawful  wedlock.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  a  very  large  lying-in  hospital  at  Munich,  pro- 
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vided  with  the  best  medical  attendants,  and  to  which  women 
in  the  family-way  repair  from  a  remote  distance.  Thus  a 
large  proportion  of  the  illegitimate  children  bom  at  Munich 
are  the  offspring  of  parties  who  are  utter  strangers  to  the 
city.*  In  the  third  place,  it  must  be  observed,  tlmt  the  mul- 
titude of  natural  children  in  a  city,  though  a  deplorable 
symptom  of  the  state  of  morals,  is  no  proof  of  the  greatest 
depravity.  In  Berlin,  for  instance,  when  we  even  take  into 
accoimt  its  superior  amount  of  population,  the  niunber  of 
houses  of  prostitution  is  considerably  greater  than  at  Mimich ; 
and  this  betokens  a  much  deeiKjr  moral  corruption.  Nor  is 
this  comparison  less  imfavourable  to  the  former  city,  when 
we  look  at  the  thefts,  burglaries,  and  murders  committed  in 
it,  and  which  are  beyond  all  proportion  more  numerous  than 
at  MunicLt 

As  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  pro\'inces  of  Bavaria,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  making  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter,  which  a  Grerman  friend  (a  native  of  Mayence)  ad- 
dressed to  us  two  years  ago.  This  gentleman,  in  order  to 
study  the  manners  of  the  people,  travelled  mostly  on  foot 


"  The  Bavarians,"  he  writes,  "  are  a  good-natured  people,  full  of 
rehgious  faith,  which  is  apparent  even  in  those  whose  conduct  is 
not  sufficiently  strict.  I  found  everywhere  on  my  route  great 
piety  and  devotion ;  and  even  those  practices  which  by  daily  re- 
eurrence  are  apt  to  become  insignificant,  I  saw  performed  with 
great  earnestness  and  attention.    But  instead  of  giving  a  general 


♦  It  is  thus  in  the  town  of  Bonn :  the  number  of  iUcpfitimatc  children  amonp^ 
the  native  popuktion  does  not  exceed  one  in  cycry  twenty-seven ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fjreat  concourse  of  women  who  repair  thither  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  medical  ad>icc,  and  enjoy  the  advantap)s  of  a  lying-in  hospital,  the  number  of 
natural  children  becomes  one  in  every  live.  This  estimate  we  have  nwived 
from  a  German  gentleman,  who  possesses  the  very  best  means  of  certif^nng  its 
correctness.  From  the  same  authority,  we  also  learned,  that  throughout 
Rhenish  Prussia  the  average  number  ot  illegitimate  children  is  one  in  every 
twenty-seven.  This  calculation,  of  course,  when  applied  to  particular  places, 
will  he  found  to  vary.  Thus  in  large  cities,  like  Cologne  and  Dusseldorf,  the 
number  is  one  in  evenr  twenty-one;  while  in  small  towns  and  tillages  the 
average  estimate  given  for  the  whole  pro\inco  would  be  found  much  too  high. 
Thore  are  many  villages  in  Rh(>nish  Prussia,  where  the  scandal  of  a  bastard 
child  is  unknown:  and  in  the  country  parts  generally,  an  illicit  connexion 
entails  on  the  female  irreparable  disgrace.  In  the  tillage  of  *Godesberg,  near 
Bonn,  the  pastor  of  the  parish  assured  us,  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  seven 
years,  there  had  been  but  five  iUegitimate  children  out  of  a  population  of  two 
thousand  souls. 

f  The  former  fact,  as  to  the  morality  of  Bi^rlin,  we  have  advanced  on  the 
statement  of  a  German  friend,  and  the  latter  fact  on  the  authority  of  a  number 
of  the    Franconian  Courier,**  which  we  have  mislaid. 
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description,  I  can  better  elucidate  this  matter  by  a  few  partictdars. 
In  every  inn  (the  great  ones  in  the  larger  towns  perhaps  excepted) 
you  find  a  large  crucifix,  and  near  the  door  a  vessel  of  holy  water, 
wherewith  every  one  coming  in  or  going  out  blesses  himself.  But 
what  I  like  still  more  is  the  custom  of  reciting  in  public  the  prayer 
of  the  Angeltis  Domini^  as  well  as  the  night  prayers  together.  The 
landlord,  or  one  of  his  family,  repeats  the  prayers,  while  the  rest  of 
the  family  and  all  the  strangers  standing  around  respond  to  him. 
Truly  there  is  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  pass  through  a  vil- 
lage in  the  evening  ;  all  the  bells  of  the  country  churches  in  the 
neighbourhood  begin  to  ring,  and  from  every  house  you  hear  the 
harmonious  sound  of  prayer,  and  you  see  through  the  narrow  win- 
dows the  domestic  circle  surrounding  the  father  with  folded  hands. 
These,  and  many  other  customs  which  I  observed,  increased  my 
liking  for  the  Bavarians.  I  visited  also  several  places  of  pilgrimage, 
and  was  much  affected  by  the  piety  I  there  witnessed,  and  by  the 
accounts  I  received  from  the  priests,  whom  I  questioned  on  the 
subject.  The  same  spirit  is  found  at  Munich,  but  as  you  may 
imagine,  in  a  capital  it  cannot  evince  itself,  either  with  the  same 
purity  or  the  same  publicity.  At  the  university,  you  know,  there 
are  a  great  number  of  Protestant  professors  and  students  ;  for  more 
than  a  fourth  part  of  Bavaria  is  Protestant.  Among  the  Catholic 
professors  and  students  are  many  without  zeal  for  their  religion, 
but  the  majority  are  sound.  I  may  here  notice  the  fact,  that  many 
of  the  professors  and  students  recite  the  angelical  salutation  even 
in  the  streets  with  uncovered  heads." 

So  far,  our  friend.  Another  friend,  who  has  travelled 
much  in  Bavaria,  assured  us,  likewise,  that  It  is  customary 
in  the  country  inns  for  the  landlord,  who  always  dines  with 
the  ffuests,  to  say  grace  before  and  after  meals. 

Thus  we  see,  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  feel- 
ings, of  the  Bavarian  people  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  Catholicism ;  the  old  usages  of  piety  are  still  in  all  their 
freshness,  and,  after  resisting  the  shock  of  the  revolutionary 
tempest,  which  swept  with  such  violence  over  this  region, 
strike  their  roots  ever  wider  and  deeper  throughout  the  land. 

The  resuscitation  of  relirio»  in  iBavaria  is  mainly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  enlightened  zeal  of  the  bishops  and  other 
Church  dignitaries  nominated  by  the  present  king ;  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  religious  orders  and  congregations  for  the 
care  of  the  infirm,  and  the  education  of  youth  of  either  sex ; 
to  the  influence  of  the  university  of  Munich ;  the  example  of 
the  court ;  and  lastly,  to  the  great  Catholic  reaction  common 
to  every  part  of  Germany. 

1.  The  bishops  in  the  present  reign  have  been  invariably 
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selected  for  their  learning,  piety,  and  orthodoxy.  Well 
knowing  that  for  many  years  a  spurious  neology  had  infected 
80  many  of  the  seats  of  learning  even  in  Catholic  Germany, 
the  king  has  evinced  a  preference  for  those  ecclesiastics,  who 
had  gone  through  their  studies  in  the  Collegiiun  Grermanicum 
at  Rome.  This  is  manifest  in  the  cases  of  the  Count  von 
Reisach,  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  and  of  Dr.  Stahl,  the  recently 
consecrated  bishop  of  Wurzburg.  In  an  episcopal  body  so 
distinguished  for  learning  and  virtue,  it  may  appear  invidious 
to  single  out  any  particular  example ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear 
pointing  out  the  young  bishop  of  Eichstadt,  as  a  prelate  in 
every  point  of  \'iew  most  exemplary.  He  undertakes  fre- 
quent visitations  of  his  diocese,  has  instituted  conferences 
and  annual  retreats  among  his  clergy,  and,  after  holding  be- 
fore them  the  most  urgent  exhortations,  solicits  of  them  a 
public  renewal  of  their  solemn  obligations.  In  the  few  years 
that  he  has  been  appointed  to  the  see,  the  diocese  already 
shows  the  fruits  of  his  active  and  enlightened  administration. 

2.  The  restoration  of  the  religious  orders  in  Bavaria,  has 
already  been  productive  of  the  best  effects.  The  orders  of 
the  Ursulines  and  English  dames  have  established  schools  for 
girls  in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  the  restored  Benedic- 
tines have  been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  some  public 
^rnmasia,  which  in  a  literary  as  well  as  religious  point  of 
view,  are  superior*  to  those  directed  by  secular  teachers ;  and 
the  sons  of  St.  Francis  have  been  again  permitted  to  solace 
the  afflicted,  edify  the  faithfiil  by  the  example  of  a  sublime 
humiliation,  and  aid  the  clergy  in  their  ministrations  of  lovct 

Eleven  years  ago  the  blessed  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity  was 
unknown  in  Bavaria.  The  king  in  1830  requested  some  of 
the  sisterhood  at  Strasburg  to  come  and  settle  in  his  capital ; 
they  complied  with  his  request ;  and  now  the  colony  has 
become  so  flourishing,  as  to  be  able  to  establish  branch  insti- 
tutions in  many  cities  of  the  kingdom.    The  inhabitants  of 


♦  The  gymnasium  at  Munich,  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  13th  May  of  the 
year  1840,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Benedictines,  who  must  however  follow 
the  plan  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the  ffovemmcnt.  The  kinjif  is  now  bidld- 
ing  for  these  Rene<lictines  a  magnideent  abbey  and  church,  which  will  be  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Boniface,  apostle  of  the  Germans. 

f  When  the  late  king  of  Bavaria,  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister  Mongelas, 
auppressed  the  onler  of  Capuchin  friars,  his  present  majesty  is  said  to  have  shed 
tears.  By  his  urgent  (»ntroaty,  when  governor  of  Salzburg,  he  was  able  to 
rescue  from  the  ruthless  hands  of  the  spoiler  the  magnificent  Benedictine  abbey 
of  6t  Peter's,  that  overhangs  the  town  of  Salzburg. 
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every  town  demand  the  presence  of  these  tutelary  angels; 
but,  alas  1  their  wants  cannot  be  yet  supplied. 

His  Bavarian  majesty  has  also  this  year  introduced  into  his 
states  the  religious  congregation  of  "  Daughters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,**  whose  twofold  object*  is  to  educate  poor  children, 
and  to  afford  an  asylum  to  female  penitents.  This  institu- 
tion, which  in  France  has  already  produced  the  most  salutary 
firuits,  will,  we  trust,  be  blessed  with  the  like  success  in 
Bavaria. 

About  a  year  ago  the  king  also  sanctioned  the  establish- 
ment of  an  association  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic 
faith  among  infidel  nations,  called  after  him  the  Ludwig's 
Verein and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  this  association  he  has, 
by  a  special  ordinance,  directed  that  six  thousand  florins 
should  be  yearly  transmitted  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  supplies 
from  the  revolutionized  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have  been  plimged  into  the  greatest  destitution.  The  asso- 
ciation is  formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Lyons,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  support  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Asia  and 
North  America.  As  it  has  met  with  the  countenance  and 
active  encouragement  of  all  the  Bavarian  bishops,  there  is 
every  probability  that  this  noble  institution  will  take  root 
and  flouriskt 

King  Lewis  has  for  several  years  been  desirous  to  establish 
in  his  kingdom  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but  his  generous  efforts 
in  this  respect  have  been  thwarted  by  an  opposition  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  the  leaven  of  the  old  spurious 
liberalism  from  time  to  time  rises  to  the  surface. 

3.  The  reorganization  of  the  public  schools,  and  above  all, 
the  establishment  of  the  new  imiversity  at  Munich,  have 
been  powerful  elements  for  the  regeneration  of  the  public 
mind.  Down  to  the  year  1825,  the  last  year  of  the  late 
reign,  the  public  schools  of  Bavaria  were  mostly  in  a  deplor- 
able condition.  We  read  the  following  description  of  the 
state  of  education  in  that  country  in  a  letter  from  Germany, 
inserted  in  an  excellent  French  journal,  Le  Memorial  Catko- 
ligue^  for  the  year  1825. 

"  General  complaints/'  says  the  writer,  "  have  been  raised  in 


•  The  children  and  the  penitents  occupy  different  portions  of  the  conventual 
building,  and  have  no  sort  of  connexion  with  each  other. 

J See  the  **  Historisch-politische  Blatter,"  vol.  v.  No.  12 ;  sco  also  the  jour- 
"Sion,"  May  number,  1840,  p.  595. 
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Bavaria  as  to  the  afflicting  state  of  public  education  in  that  country, 
in  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  which  had  been  devoted  to  it ;  and 
even  the  government  itself  brought  complaints  on  the  subject  into 
the  very  bosom  of  the  Germanic  Diet.  All  sensible  men  attributed 
that  decline  of  education  to  the  principles  and  the  sentiments  of 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  the  schools,  or  who  are  charged  with 
their  superintendence.  In  consequence,  the  public  looked  to  the 
dismissal  of  certain  superior  councillors  of  studies,  to  whom  Bavaria 
is  indebted  for  so  many  bad  masters,  and  for  so  many  disciples  who 
resemble  them.  But  they  were  deceived  in  their  expectation.  *  ♦  * 
We  might  say,  that  the  men  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the 
academies  and  schools  of  this  Catholic  country,  have  made  it  their 
business  to  bring  discredit  on  their  government  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  and  to  corrupt  the  mass  of  future  generations." — Le  MS- 
morial  CathoUqtie,  torn.  iii.  p.  52. 

The  bad  effects  of  this  corrupt  system  of  education^  con- 
tinued for  80  many  years,  Bavana  now  feels  to  her  cost ;  yet 
the  noble  exertions,  which  for  the  last  fifteen  years  the  pre- 
sent sovereign  has  made  in  order  to  reform  the  public  schools, 
have  much  tended  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  to  lay  the  foimda- 
tion  for  a  better  futurity.  The  Benecictines,  as  we  have  siud, 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  several  gymnasia, 
others  have  been  confided  to  the  care  of  worthy  secular  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  general  superintendence  of  public  education 
has  been  given  to  men  of  virtue  and  religion. 

In  founding  the  new  university  of  Munich,  king  Lewis  used 
these  memorable  words :  "  I  do  not  w^ish  that  my  subjects 
should  be  learned  at  the  cost  of  religion,  nor  religious  at  the 
cost  of  learning."*  And  the  noble  alUance  between  faith  and 
science  indicated  in  these  words,  tliis  university  has  gone  far 
to  realize.  But  to  this  subject  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
vert, when  in  the  second  part  of  this  article  we  come  to  treat 
of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Bavaria. 

4.  The  recent  example  of  the  court  of  Munich  has  operated 
powerfulljr  in  producing  a  salutary  change  in  the  public  mind 
and  public  manners.  Deeply  attxiclieu  as  king  Lewis  has 
ever  l)cen  to  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  his  life  m  his  youth, 
and  even  in  the  first  years  of  liis  reign,  was  not  of  the  most 
exemplary  kind.  But  even  w^hen  carried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  passion,  he  still  preserved  an  honest  heart ;  he  still 
stood  up  manfully  for  his  Church  and  it^i  sacred  institutions ; 
and  an  all-mcrciful  Providence  hath  taken  pity  on  him,  and 


*  Sn»  Francis  von  Idler's  o[H'iung  sixivh  in  182G,  "  Philosophische 
Si'liriften/'  p.  3GG. 
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given  him  the  grace  in  his  later  manhood  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tions of  milawnil  pleasure.  How  indefatigable  is  this  monarch 
in  the  promotion  and  encom^ement  of  religious  and  chari- 
table institutions,  the  reader  cannot  have  failed  to  notice.  No 
less  attentive  is  he  to  enhance  by  every  means  in  his  power 
the  holy  pomp  and  splendour  of  public  worship,  while  he  him- 
self sets  the  example  of  the  most  assiduous  attendance  at  the 
sacred  offices  of  the  Church.  An  eye-witness,  who  was  last 
year  present  at  the  solemnities  of  holy  week  in  Munich,  has 
assured  us  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  piety  with  which 
the  king  and  his  son  went  through  the  touching  ceremonies 
of  that  holy  season,  particularly  the  washing  the  feet  of 
twelve  poor  men,  and  the  kissing  of  the  cross. 

Such  an  edifying  example  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  fruits, 
and  we  are  rejoiced  to  hear  that  in  the  higher  classes  of 
Munich,  where  religious  indifference  and  licentiousness  of 
manners  had  for  a  long  period  and  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
vailed, a  striking  reform  is  manifest. 

5.  Among  the  symptoms  indicative  of  a  religious  regenera- 
tion in  Bavaria,  there  are  some  peculiar  to  that  country,  some 
common  to  the  rest  of  Catholic  Germany.  The  ecclesiastical 
functions  are  performed  with  greater  pomp ;  the  religious 
processions  are  solemnized  with  extraordmary  splendour ;  the 
pilgrimages  are  become  more  frequent,  and  are  more  nu- 
merously attended ;  and  a  chaster,  severer  style  of  Church 
music  has  been  introduced  into  public  worship.* 

On  the  whole,  Bavaria  and  Belgium  may  certainly  be  held 
up  as  the  two  great  ramparts  of  Catholicity  in  the  nmeteenth 
century ;  an  honour  which,  as  a  German  writer  has  well  ob- 
served,! Providence  has  doubtless  bestowed  on  them,  in  reward 
of  that  steadfast  attachment  to  the  Church,  which  in  every 
age,  and  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  they  have 
invariably  displayed. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  speak  of  Austria,  and  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  vindicate  its  capital  from  the  calimmious 
charges  which  in  England  of  late  years  have  been  not  imfre- 
quently  brought  against  it.  We  shall  adduce  the  testimony 
of  two  respectable  Protestant  writers. 

"  Vienna,"  says  the  writer  of  Mr.  Murray's  Handbook^  "  has 


*  In  the  royal  choir  of  Munich,  which  has  boon  modelled  on  the  papal  one 
at  Rome,  the  masses  of  Falestrina  and  other  great  old  Italian  masters,  are  sung 
every  Sunday  in  the  most  exuuisite  style. 

t  Sec  **  Historisch-politiscne  Blatter." 
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been  proclaimed  by  many  travellers  the  most  dissolute  capital  in 
Europe,  but  even  in  this  respect  there  has  been  much  exaggeration. 
There  is  at  least  none  of  that  open  display  of  vice  which  ^sgraces 
thq  capitals  of  France  and  England.  The  streets  may  be  tra- 
versed at  all  hours  by  day  and  night,  without  encountering  disturb- 
ance or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  And  yet  the  public  police  are 
neither  numerous  nor  obtrusive.  Breaches  of  the  peace  are  rare, 
cases  of  drunkenness  seldom  occur,  gaming-houses  are  unknown, 
yet  a  corps  of  700  men  constitutes  the  whole  force  of  the  guardians 
of  the  peace  in  the  city  and  suburbs." — p.  134. 

Let  us  now  hear  on  this  subject  the  evidence  of  the  illus- 
trious historian  of  Innocent  III,  who  has  recently  written  the 
instructive  and  engaging  book  of  travels  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  article. 

A  people,"  says  Dr.  Hurter,  "  remarkable  for  decent  joyousness 
of  character,  is  ever  docile.  I  am  convinced  that  the  records  of  the 
police,  and  other  criminal  courts  at  Vienna,  will  not  show  in  the 
course  of  a  whole  year  so  many  cases  of  gross  inunorality,  from 
the  most  refined  knavery  down  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  as 
those  of  Paris  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight.  At  Vienna  cheva- 
liers d'industrie  and  gamins*  are  alike  unknopn,  at  least  we  never 
heard  speak  of  such ;  and  that  ragout  of  rogueries,  burglaries,  suicides, 
and  acts  of  violence  towards  others,  which  the  Paris  journals  daily 
serve  up  to  their  readers,  is  an  unknown  article  at  Vienna ;  not 
because  the  publication  of  such  is  forbidden,  but  because  the  very 
materials  for  the  article  are  wanting.  In  a  population  of  nearly 
350,000  souls,  an  individual  may  occasionally  be  found,  who  wiU 
attempt  in  one  of  the  above-mentioned  ways  to  improve  his  fortune ; 
an  act  of  fraud  or  pickpocketing  may  now  and  then  occur  (as  on  the 
occasion  of  tlie  blessing  the  colours  of  the  regiment  of  the  Masters 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  my  brother  had  a  silver  snuff-box  stolen  out 
of  his  pocket),  but  in  tlie  public  places,  or  in  walking  the  streets, 
a  man  at  Vienna  never  thinks  of  putting  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
to  secure  them  against  foreign  intrusion  ;  or,  in  commercial  deal- 
ings, of  employing  a  thousand  precautions,  and  yet  in  despite  of 
them  seeing  himself  overreached." — Hurler's  Excursion  to  Vienna^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  131-2. 

We  have  been  assured  by  a  distinguished  German  profes- 
sor, who  is  well  acquainted  with  Austria,  that  very  many 
examples  in  its  capital  of  the  most  edifying  piety  arc  to  be 
found  among  the  upper  classes  of  society;  that  some  few 
noblemen,  notorious  for  an  audacious  and  frontlcss  libertinism. 


*  The  Gamins  are  boys  at  Parib  who  go  tlirouph  a  regiUar  apprenticeship  of 
theft. 
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were  on  that  account  not  admitted  into  the  fashionable  circles, 
and  that  though  among  the  nobility  and  opulent  bankers  and 
merchants  the  depraved  custom  of  cicisbeism  did  certainly 
exist,  yet  it  was  not  prevalent  to  any  considerable  extent. 
He  adaed^  that  on  Simdays  the  churches  were  crowded  with 
persons  of  all  ranks,  and  that  on  week-days  numbers  were 
found  assisting  at  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass.*  His  testi- 
mony on  this  point  is  also  confirmed  by  Dr.  Hiuter. 

After  noticing  the  unseemly  noise  and  tumult,  which  he 
witnessed  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's  at  the  pontifical 
high  mass  on  the  feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  also  the  little 
devotion  he  saw  displayed  at  a  particular  procession  at  which 
he  assisted,  this  enlightened  observer  remarks : 

"  We  should  err,  were  we  to  draw  any  general  inference  from 
these  two  circmnstanees.  I  have  in  other  churches  and  on  other 
occasions  beheld  more  pleasing  scenes.  Thus  in  the  passage  through 
the  monastery  of  St.  MichaeFs,  leading  from  the  Brenner-strasse  to 
the  Tower,  there  is  a  Mount  of  OHves.  /  mostly  saw  the  passers- 
by  doff  their  hats  before  the  image  of  Christ,  In  other  churches^ 
even  at  the  low  masses^  I  have  observed  the  greatest  quiet  and  devo- 
tion prevail  among  the  congregation.  When,  in  reference  to  the 
disorder  which  prevails  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen's,  I  expressed 
myself  in  pretty  sharp  terms  to  some  of  my  acquaintances,  they  re- 
plied, that  in  other  churches  I  should  most  certainly  have  witnessed 
the  reverse.  That  disturbance  during  high-mass,  they  said,  was 
unfortunately  an  old  evil,  inherent,  as  it  were,  in  the  cathedral,  and 
which  was  always  worse  when  the  archbishop  officiated." — Excursion 
to  Vienna,  vol.  i.  p.  285. 


♦  To  the  piety  of  the  Austrian  soldiers  stationed  in  Italy,  the  Countess  de 
Granville,  in  her  delightful  work  entitled  "  Souvenirs  de  Voyage,"  bears  the 
following  remarkable  testimony: — "  The  Austrian  soldiers  possess  a  faith  and 
a  piety  that  do  not  belong  to  our  time.  If  a  regiment  remains  twenty-four 
hours  at  Rome,  all  are  sure  to  conminnicate  at  St  Peter's.  Many  water  with 
their  tears  the  hand  of  the  priest  who  administers  to  them  the  sacred  host.  A 
penitentiary  observed  to  me :  *  Count  Apponi  finds  scarcely  matter  for  their  ab- 
solution.'— "  Souvenirs  de  Voyage,"  voL  u.  p.  51,  Paris,  1836.  As  we  have  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Austrian  regiments  stationed  in  Italy  are  better 
than  those  quartered  in  other  portions  of  the  empire,  what  a  high  idea  doth 
this  picture  give  us  of  the  morality  and  pietv  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  of  the 
people  out  of  which  it  has  been  recruited:  1  Another  circumstance  strongly 
indicative  of  the  piety  of  the  Austrians,  is  the  liberality  with  which  they  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  missions  in  North  America.  The 
Leopoldine  institute,  established  for  this  purpose,  has,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Dr.  Hurter,  obtained  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  no  less  a  sum  than 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  or  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling.  And 
if  the  Austrian  Government,  as  is  hoped,  will  permit  its  subjects  to  forward 
their  contributions  to  the  Lyons*  Association  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
that  excellent  institution  may  then  reckon  on  a  considerahle  augmentation  in 
its  funds. 
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The  Austrian  government  has  recently  published  some 
valuable  statistical  documents  with  reference  to  the  population 
of  the  empire.  These  details  embrace  all  its  provinces,  except 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  the  military  frontier-districts. 
From  these  it  appears  that  out  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
Austrian  empire  (with  the  exception  of  the  above-named 
provinces)  there  were  in  the  year  1836,  812,845  persons  bom. 
Out  of  this  number  there  were  733,826  legitimate  births,  and 
79,019  illegitimate. 

"  This  proportion  of  the  legitimate  to  the  illegitimate  births," 
says  the  Conversations- Lexicon  for  1 840,  "  docs  not  appear  unfa- 
vourable, when  we  take  into  view  the  dense  population  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  number  of  cities  of  great  and  middle  dimension  ; 
for,  in  twenty-one  births,  there  are  on  an  average  nineteen  legiti- 
mate, and  two  illegitimate." — vol.  iii.  p.  1074. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  statistical  estimate,  that  in  the 
Austrian  empire  the  proportion  of  natural  children  is  much 
greater  than  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  latter  has  but  one  city,  Cologne,  whose  population, 
amounting  to  sixty-five  thousand  souls,  can  place  it  among 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  whereas  Austria  (even  excepting 
the  above-named  provinces),  niunbers,  with  its  capital,  six 
cities  whose  population  equals  or  exceeds  that  of  Cologne. 
Thus  Vienna  contains  350,000  souls;  Prague,  107,353; 
Milan,  143,500;  Venice,  97,156  ;  Trieste,  70,208  ;  and  Lem- 
berg  (in  Gullicia),  54,965  souls. 

If  the  state  of  religion  and  morality  at  Vienna  be  not  as 
satisfactory  as  we  could  wish,  we  must  remember  that  even 
Austria — pacific  Austria — has  undergone  a  religious  revolu- 
tion, whose  effects  are  still  deeply  felt,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  her  capital  Even  in  the  last  years  of  Maria  Theresa, 
the  Church  was  found  in  a  very  critical  position.  A  spirit 
of  distrust  and  hostility  towards  the  lioly  sec  begpm  to  display 
itself  in  the  acts  of  the  government :  by  the  institution  of  the 
Placet,  dangerous  encroachments  were  made  on  })apal  and 
episcopal  authority  ;  and  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits  was  attended  in  Austria  with  more  disastrous  conse- 
quences tlian  in  any  other  Catholic  countrv,  France  perhaps 
excepted.  In  the  room  of  these  exemplary,  learned,  and 
zealous  defenders  of  the  Church,  the  instruction  of  youth 
and  the  ministry  of  the  word  devolved  on  men  imbued  with 
the  schismaticiil  and  then  recently  pronudgated  doctrines  of 
Febronius :  luid  l)cfore  the  a(Tession  of  Joseph  11  to  the  im- 
IHjrial  tlu-one,  a  s»trong  «lansenistical  party,  according  to  the 
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observation  of  the  Protestant  historian  Ranke,*  had  already 
grown  up  at  Vienna.  It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  all  the 
absurd  and  atrocious  ordinances  of  the  last-named  sovereign. 
The  suppression  of  almost  all  the  religious  orders, — the  most 
arbitrary  infringement  on  episcopal  rights, — the  all  but  total 
interruption  of  communication  with  the  holy  see, — ^the  most 
puerile  as  well  as  insolent  alterations  of  the  Catholic  litiu*gy, 
— ^the  appointment  of  Jansenists  and  Febronians  to  places  of 
dignity  in  the  Church  and  the  university, — the  encourage- 
ment given  to  irreligious  productions, — all  clearly  revealed 
the  emperor's  design  to  accomplish  the  enslavement  and  ulti- 
mate destruction  of  the  Church.  The  venerable  pontiff, 
Pius  VI,  crosses  the  Alps  to  avert  the  ruin  that  threatens 
the  Catholic  cause  in  Austria.  His  paternal  remonstrances, 
backed  by  the  combined  weight  of  authority,  wisdom,  and 
virtue,  make  a  momentary  impression  on  the  deluded  and 
frivolous  monarch.  But  no  sooner  has  the  pope  returned  to 
his  dominions,  than  the  emperor  resumes  his  work  of  destruc- 
tion with  redoubled  zeaL  Austria  is  on  the  brink  of  a  schism, 
when  the  sudden  death  of  Joseph  II  delivers  the  Church  and 
the  empire  from  incalculable  evils. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  witnessing  in  the  French  revolu- 
tion the  bitter  fruits  of  that  false  political  economy,  and  of 
those  Jansenistical  innovations  in  the  Church,  which,  in  Tus- 
cany, he  had  so  zealously  encouraged,  piu^sued,  on  ascending 
the  imperial  throne,  a  more  moderate  policy.  During  his 
short  reign,  he  repaired  some  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  his 
^ddy  predecessor.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the  excellent 
emperor  Francis  II  to  modify  the  infatuated  policy  of 
Joseph,  and  to  rescue  the  Church  of  AustrLi  from  the  peri- 
lous position  in  which  she  had  been  placed.  With  the  cir- 
cumspect and  almost  timorous  caution  peculiar  to  the  house 
of  Habsburg,  this  emperor  did  not  venture  on  an  open  and 
formal  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  edicts  of  Joseph,  but  en- 
deavoured to  soften,  and  on  many  points  to  prevent,  their 
execution.  He  appointed  pious  and  learned  churchmen  to 
the  episcopal  office,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities;  re- 
moved from  the  universities  the  jansenistical  and  irreligious 
professors,  and  instituted  men  of  orthodoxy  in  their  room ; 
restored  many  of  the  suppressed  monasteries,  and  relaxed  the 
oppressive  regulations  which  had  been  made  in  regard  to  all 
religious  establishments;  prohibited  with  the  most  severe 


♦  Sec  "  Die  Geschichte  dcr  Rbmischen  Papsto,**  torn.  iii. 
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vigilance  the  irreligious  productions  of  the  press ;  and  in  his 
last  years,  after  having  withdrawn  the  jansenistical  works 
on  Canon  law,  which  had  long  perverted  the  minds  of  the 
academic  youth,  was  meditating  a  concordat  with  the  pope, 
whereby  the  irreligious  legislation  of  Joseph  II  was  to  be 
cancelled,  when  death  surprised  him  in  the  generous  design. 
During  his  reign,  popular  education,  which  in  Austria  is  so 
excellent,  and  so  widely  diffused,  was  placed  in  closer  con- 
nexion with  the  Church ;  the  gymnasia  or  public  schools  for 
the  higher  classes  were  mostly  entrusted  to  the  direction  of 
the  learned  and  pious  congregations  of  the  Piarists  and  the 
Redemptorists ;  the  splendid  abbeys*  of  the  restored  Bene- 
dictines became  once  more  the  abodes  of  piety  and  erudi- 
tion, and  by  the  excellent  scholars  they  trained,  and  the 
valuable  works  they  published,  maintained  unimpaired  their 
ancient  reputation;  while  in  the  Sclavonian,  and  more  re- 
cently in  the  German  provinces  of  the  empire,  the  Jesuits 
have  opened  schools,  and  undertaken  the  duties  of  the  mi- 
nistry, where,  so  signally  hath  Providence  blessed  their 
labours,  that  (according  to  the  public  journals),  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  they  have  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  no 
fewer  than  thirty  thousand  soids.  Yet  these  various  mea- 
sures in  favour  of  religion,  which  have  mostly  been  taken 
since  the  peace  of  1814,  were  adopted  only  by  degrees,  and 
with  extreme  circumspection.  The  tyrannical  legislation  of 
Joseph  II,  as  we  have  seen,  has  not  been  cancelled ;  its  iron 
^rasp  is  still  oppressively  felt  in  many  departments  of  eccle- 
siastical administration;  and  the  religious  indifference  of 
many  among  the  upper  classes  of  sofeicty,  and  the  unsound- 
ness of  doctrine  and  moral  laxity  of  not  a  few  in  the  clerical 
order,  attest  the  influence  of  the  anterior  epoch  of  disorder. 
The  Austrian  clergy  has  not,  like  the  French,  been  subjected 
to  the  fiery  ordeal  of  persecution.  The  wind-storm  which 
the  Lord  let  loose  upon  France,  eiflcd  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat ;  and  all  those  impure  Jansenistical  and  anti-papal 


♦  Dr.  Hurtcr  pves  an  cxtroin(?ly  intorostinp  account  of  the  BoncMlictinc  and 
Augustinian  monostorios  in  Austria.  After  dcsorihing  tho  splendid  colloctions 
of  natural  history,  tho  superb  palleries  of  paint inpfs,  and  the  extensive  and 
map^ificent  libraric^s  which  they  contnin,  he  observes: — "  In  none  of  theso 
establishments  doth  the  h>arnod  apparatus  merely  exist  for  the  sake  of  oHtcnta- 
tion ;  but  in  each,  men  are  found  alike  desirous  and  capable  of  tuniinc:  it  to  ad> 
vantage.  II<>nce  it  follows,  that  the  stock  of  IxMks  doth  not  close  witli  a  par- 
ticular period,  but  constantly  keeps  pace  with  the  current  literatun^ ;  and  that 
every  one  of  thost*  orders  can  show  men  who  have  acquired  merit  and  reputa- 
tion by  their  scientific  labours." — vol.  ii.  p.  38-9. 
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doctrines,  which,  like  parasitical  plants,  had  in  the  last  cen- 
tury wound  round  the  venerable  trunk  of  the  Guilican 
Church, — ^all  those  examples  of  worldljr-minded  ambition  and 
frivolous  dissipation,  which,  like  noxious  insects,  here  and 
there  blighted  its  foliage,  were  brushed  away,  torn,  and 
scattered  by  the  breath  of  the  tempest.  Hence,  the  French 
priesthood,  as  far  as  zeal,  piety,  and  purity  of  conduct  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  held  up  as  a  pattern  of  imitation ;  and  even  in 
respect  to  science,  when  we  consider  all  the  disadvantages,  diffi- 
culties, and  embarrassments  which  it  has  to  encounter,  it  has 
made  astonishing  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  while  this 
course  of  purification  was  goin^  on  in  the  Church  of  France, 
the  Austrian  clergy  was  for  a  lon^  while,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Febronianism,  and 
the  principles  of  neology,  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  court 
influence,  and  hampered  in  the  exercise  of  its  ministry  by  a 
civil  legislation,  that  checked  an  active,  energetic  zeal,  im- 
posed a  burdensome  routine  of  minute,  formal  regulations, 
enervated  episcopal  authority,  and  evinced  an  unworthy,  im- 
generous  distrust  and  fear  of  the  holj  see.  Thus  the  Aus- 
trian censorship,  wliile  it  proscribes  irreligious  works,  puts 
under  its  ban  likewise  books,  whose  orthodoxy  cannot  har- 
monize with  the  spirit  of  Josephism.  Haller's  excellent  and 
celebrated  work.  The  Regeneration  of  Political  Science^  because 
it  contained  some  just  strictures  on  the  despotic  ordinances 
of  Joseph,  was  in  1816  forbidden  to  be  published.  Professor 
Walter's  admirable  Mantial  of  Canon  Law,  because  it  fear- 
lessly upholds  the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Church,  and 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  See  in  their  full  integrity,  is, 
though  permitted  by  the  police  to  be  privately  sold,  not 
allowed  to  be  publicly  advertised  for  sale,  or  exposed  at  the 
shop  windows ;  and  when  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Univer- 
sities, must  undergo  certain  corrections  and  modifications 
suited  to  the  genius  of  the  prevailing  legislation.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  celebrated  work,  Du  Pape^  by  Count  Maistre, 
was  in  1820  proscribed. 

On  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  more  freedom,  the  Austrian  Church  would  soon 
accomplish  its  self-renovation,  and  aid  that  reli^ous  reaction, 
which,  though  less  intense  in  Austria  than  m  some  other 
Catholic  countries,  is  yet  very  strong.  Thanks  to  the  better 
policy  of  the  late  emperor  and  his  successor,  to  the  strenuous 
exertions  of  an  excellent  episcopal  body,*  and  to  the  zealous 


*  Mohler,  the  celebrated  theologian  of  Munich,  says, — "  In  Austria,  the  em- 
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co-operation  of  many  among  the  secular  and  regular  clergy, 
much  has  been  achieved,  and  more  may  be  yet  expected  for 
the  moral  regeneration  of  the  empire.  On  this  subject  we 
may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Hurter,  who  expresses 
himself  in  the  following  noble  Catholic  spirit 

"  Although,"  says  he,  "  theology  and  canon  law  be  still  made 
subservient  to  the  Josephist  system  ;  although  in  the  visitation  of 
ecclesiastics,  enquiry  as  to  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  formal  me- 
chanical writings  mostly  consumes  the  time,  which  should  be 
devoted  to  more  important  questions  ;  although,  perhaps,  many 
churchmen  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  acquire  a  clear  conception 
of  the  true  position  which  the  Catholic  Chiu'ch  should  occupy  in  a 
Catholic  state  ; — ^yet  the  ordinances  of  the  emperor  Joseph  arc  now 
far  from  being  enforced  to  their  full  extent ;  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  more  equitable  practice  has  prevailed.  It  is  even  asserted  tliat 
death  surprised  the  late  emperor,  while  engaged  in  a  project  for 
revoking  ^nany  of  the  obnoxious  edicts  of  his  predecessor. 

"  Meanwhile  the  event  of  the  20th  November  1837,*  has  had  its 
influence  even  on  Austria.  It  has  been  to  many  an  awakening  call ; 
and  not  a  few,  who  seemed  to  slumber  in  apathy  and  lethargy,  have 
aroused  themselves,  and  returned  to  vital  consciousness.  Ecclesi- 
astics, who  had  appeared  almost  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
placed  under  a  bishop,  have  sought  him  out  again,  acknowledged  in 
him  their  superior,  to  whom  they  must  have  recourse  for  counsel, 
and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  for  solution  of  diilicultics.  Indifferentism, 
which  so  many  confound  with  toleration,  is  here  gradually  losing 
ground ;  and  many  yoimg  clergymen,  we  have  been  assured,  are 
by  degrees  embracing  a  coiu'se,  the  return  to  which  would,  fifty 
years  ago,  have  been  numbered  among  impossibihties." — Excursion 
to  VienTia,  vol.  ii.  p.  210-11. 

Of  the  Austrian  clergv,  our  enlightened  Protestant  coun- 
tryman Mr.  TurnbuU,  tnus  speaks : — 

"  Selfishness,  pride,  and  human  frailty,  may  naturally  be  found 
in  the  Austrian  priesthood  also,  as  in  every  great  corporation  of 
men  ;  but,  taken  as  a  body,  this  clergy,  in  my  opinion,  are  usefid 
and  active,  estimable  and  esteemed." — Social  and  PoUHcal  Condi- 
tion of  Austria^  c.  iv.  p.  87. 

II.  We  have  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  our  article, 
wherein  we  propose  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  condition  of 
Catholic  Germany.  We  shall  conunence  with  Austria  and 
conclude  with  Bavaria. 


poror  possesses  the  ripjht  of  nomination,  and  yet  we  know  that  an  ercelknl  epi*- 
ropal  body  exists  in  that  country.** — Mbhh>r's  Aufsiitrx*,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10. 

*  The  imprisonment  of  the  archbishop  of  Uolo^ie. 
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In  his  biography  of  Schlegel,  Mr.  Robertson  thus  vindi- 
cates the  Austrians  from  the  charges  of  dulness  and  ignorance, 
at  times  so  absurdly  brought  against  them  in  this  country: — 

"  Without  pretending,"  says  he,  "  to  any  personal  knowledge  of 
that  country,  there  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  admitted  and 
well-attested  facts,  which  prove  that  however  inferior  in  mental 
cultivation  Austria  may  be  to  some  other  states  of  Catholic,  as  well 
as  Protestant,  Germany,  she  yet  holds  a  distinguished  place  in 
literature  and  science.  The  very  general  diffusion  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  that  country — the  great  success  with  which  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  connected  with  industry  are  cultivated — ^the  admirable 
organization  of  its  medical  board — the  distinguished  physicians, 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical,  whom  it  has  produced — the  great 
attention  bestowed  on  strategy  and  the  sciences  subservient  to  it — 
the  excellence  to  which  the  histrionic  art  has  there  attained — the 
universal  passion  for  music,  and  the  unrivalled  degree  of  perfection 
the  art  has  there  reached — the  acknowledged  superiority  of  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  Vienna  (the  Wiener  Jahrbiicher) — ^lastly,  the 
favour,  countenance,  and  encouragement  extended  by  the  Austrian 
public  to  the  oral  lectures  and  pubhshed  writings  of  the  eminent 
literary  characters,  whether  natives  or  foreigners,  who  for  the  last 
thirty  years  have  thrown  such  a  glory  over  their  capital — all  these 
incontrovertible  facts,  I  say,  prove  this  people  to  have  reached  an 
advanced  stage  of  intellectui  refinement.  So  far  from  finding 
among  the  Viennese  that  Boeotian  dulness,  of  which  we  sometimes 
hear  tiiem  accused,  A.  W.  Schlegel  (and  his  testimony  is  impartial, 
for  he  is  neither  a  native  nor  resident  of  Austria)  confesses  that  he 
discovered  in  them  great  aptness  of  inteUigence,  a  keen  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  much  of  the  vivacity  of  the  southern 
temperament."* 

This  vindication  of  the  Austrians,  by  the  above-named 
Catholic  writer,  is  corroborated  in  every  point  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  distinguished  Protestant  travellers ;  and 
as  we  understand  that  in  his  book  on  Styria,  which  we  have 
not  yet  perused,  that  very  dogmatical  personage,  Captain 
Basil  Hall,  has  repeated  against  Austria  the  accusation  of 
ignorance,  we  deem  it  just  and  expedient  to  adduce  their 
evidence. 

So  far  back  as  the  year  1793,  the  illustrious  Protestant 
historian  of  Switzerland,  John  von  Muller,  after  having  made 
a  tour  through  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  writes  thus  to  a 
friend :  "  I  know  no  country  where  the  degree  of  enlightenment 


♦  See  Memoir  of  Frederick  von  Schlegel,  prefixed  to  his  "  Philosophy  of 
History,"  p.  38  ;  London,  1835. 
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among  the  peasantry,  where  the  civilization,  the  prosperity, 
the  joviality  of  chaiucter^  have  pleased  me  so  much  as  in  thiis, 
and  have  appeared  so  exactly  what  it  ought  to  be.  Observe, 
I  speak  of  the  archduchy ;  the  other  provinces  I  will  see  by 
degrees.''* 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Austria  hitherto,"  says  the  intelligent 
author  of  the  Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Southern  Germany, 
"to  have  been  described  ahnost  exclusively  by  travellers,  who  have 
taken  a  prejudiced  and  one-sided  view  of  her  government  and  in- 
stitutions, and  who  have  not  even  done  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the 
country,  the  flourishing  condition  of  her  manufactures,  the  bravery 
and  loy^  spirit  of  her  inhabitants,  and  the  happy  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  peculation.  In  stigmatizing  the  government  as  the 
most  tyrannical  of  despotisms,  they  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that 
the  subjects  living  under  it, » especially  the  lower  orders,  are  the 
most  contented  and  joyous  in  Europe,  because  actually  the  best  off* 
in  worldly  matters,  tiie  least  taxed  or  oppressed  by  fiscal  burthens 
of  any  kind.  They  have  represented  Austria  as  a  land  of  darkness 
and  ignorance,  as  ^e  Boeotia  of  Europe,  forgetting  that  education  is 
more  widely  extended  among  the  common  people  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  except  Prussia,  and  this  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment itself ;  for  the  Austrian  rulers  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject  earlier  than  those  of  most  other  countries,  and  have  been 
ceaselessly  employed  for  the  last  century  in  establishing  schools  in 
every  part  of  their  dominions.  The  Englishman  may  learn  with 
surprise,  and  no  little  shame,  that  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
read,  write,  and  understand  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  is  beyond 
comparison  greater  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria,  than  in  his 
own  enlightened  country,  or  in  France.* — ^p.  1 14. 

This  testimony  as  to  popular  education  in  Austria,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  declaration  of  a  writer  who  has  bestowed  con- 
siderable attention  on  the  subject;  and  who  has  recently 
written  a  work  on  the  state  of  the  elementary  and  higher 
schools  in  Austria  and  Bohemia. 

**  The  Austrian  system  of  popular  education,"  says  Dr.  Kroger, 
the  Protestant  catechist  of  a  public  gymnasium  in  Hamburgh,  "  has 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  excellence,  and  contains  many  admirable 
elements,  whereof  the  exact  use,  cannot  fail  to  accompli^  the  object 
intended,  and  admits  of  a  further  development."! 

Dr.  Hurter  also  bears  witness  to  the  excellent  organization 


♦  See  vol.  V.  of  Miillcr's  works,  p.  436.  Letter,  dated  Vienna,  1 3th  Sep- 
tember 1793. 

t  Reise  nach  Bohmen  und  Oestreich,  in  bcsonderc  bcsiehung  auf  daA  niodorc 
und  hohere  Unterrichts-wesen,  vol.  ii.  p.  193  ;  1S40. 
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of  the  popular  schools  in  Austria.  He  observes  that  the 
ordinances  relative  to  the  institution  of  schools,  attendance  of 
the  children,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction,  are  ample  enough 
without  trenching  on  the  rights  and  conveniences  of  domestic 
life,  whereby  tiiey  are  converted  into  instruments  of  intolerable 
tyiaiinj  to  me  parents,  rather  than  of  benefit  to  the  children.* 
If  popular  education  in  Austria  is  constituted  on  such  an 
excellent  basis,  and  is  so  widely  difiused,  the  technical  and 
mechanical  schools  which  are  established  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  are  designed  for  the  instruction  of  those 
destined  for  trades,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  are  equally 
deserving  of  admiration. 

"  From  its  peculiar  bent  to  the  useful  and  the  practical,"  says 
Dr.  Kroger,  "  the  Austrian  government  has  encouraged,  cherished, 
and  protected,  with  marked  predilection,  these  technical  schools  ; 
80  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  in  any  other  coimtry  more  mag- 
nificent establishments,  and  a  more  systematic  education  for  tliis 
purpose.*'t 

After  stating  that  in  a  higher  sort  of  these  schools,  called 
bjr  the  Germans  ReaUschulen^  instruction  is  given  in  commer- 
cial science^  in  the  laws  of  exchange,  in  booK-keeping,  in  the 
history  of  art^  in  chemistry,  in  hmguages,  according  to  the 
future  destination  of  the  pupils.  Dr.  Hurter  justly  observes: — 

"  It  is  certainly  to  these  mostiy  very  well-conducted  establish- 
ments we  must  ascribe  the  fact,  that  in  Austria  arts,  manufactures, 
trades,  and  whatever  may  be  eniunerated  under  this  head,  have 
attained  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  that  able  men  are  to 
be  found  in  every  branch  of  productive  skill.  The  articles  that 
issue  from  the  workshops  of  the  higher  manufacturers  combine 
utility  with  the  utmost  finish  of  execution,  in  a  degree  not  anywhere 
surpassed.  We  need  only  look  at  the  greater  or  smaller  expositions 
of  provincial  industry  ;  we  need  only  cast  a  glance  at  the  ware- 
houses of  the  drapers,  who  sell  more  particularly  native  stufls  ;  or 
at  the  splendid  shops  of  the  silversmiths,  jewellers,  watchmakers, 
and  the  like,  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion." 
— Excursion  to  VtennOy  vol.  ii.  p.  48. 

The  gymnasia,  or  pul^  grammar  academies  of  Austria, 
have  not  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  excellence  as  the 
elementary,  conunercial,  and  mechanical  schools.  The  same 
laudable  attention,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Hurter  testifies,  is  paid  in 
all  these  establishments  to  religious  education  and  the  exercise 


♦  Excursion  to  Vienna,  voL  ii.  p.  41. 
t  Reise  nach  Oestreich  tind  Bohmen,  vol.  ii. 
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of  piety  ;  the  moral  conduct  of  the  students  is  superintended 
with  the  utmost  vigilance ;  but  too  much  time  is  allotted  to 
recreation,*  and  some  important  parts  of  classical  instruction 
are  not  adequately  encouraged.  Thus  in  the  second  class  of 
humanities,  if  the  student,  who  must  at  least  be  eighteen 
years  of  age,  be  required  to  devote  ten  hours  a  week  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  more  than  two  to 
that  of  Greek;  a  time  evidently  insufficient  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  very  difficult  language.  The  Austrian  gym- 
nasia seem  to  have  fallen  into  an  error  the  reverse  oi  the 
Prussian.  In  the  latter  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  over- 
loaded ;  an  adequate  scope  is  not  afforded  to  the  free  exercise 
of  the  mental  powers,  nor  sufficient  time  allotted  for  bodily 
recreation-t    But  in  the  former  the  Indolence  and  carelessness 


*  In  these  gymnasia  there  are  but  t\vo  hours  in  the  forenoon,  and  two  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  devoted  to  instruction.  The  whole  of  Thursday  and  the  half 
of  Tuesday  in  every  week  are  holidays.  The  long  vacation  extends  from  1st 
September  to  3d  November. 

J  It  is  really  frightful  to  see  the  number  and  variety  of  subjects  in  which  a 
Prussian  student  is  examined  prior  to  leaving  the  gymnasium,  and  to  his  matri- 
culation in  the  University.  The  pupil,  who  is  generally  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  has  to  undergo  before  the  commissioners  an  examination 
that  frequently  lasts  three  whole  days.  He  has,  within  a  given  number  of  hours, 
in  the  presence  of  the  commissioners,  to  write  two  rhetorical  essays  in  Gemuui 
and  Latin,  as  also  exercises  in  the  French  and  Greek  languages.  He  is  then 
expected  to  translate  at  sight  an;^  passages  given  him  in  Cicero's  Treatise  de 
Oratore,  and  in  one  or  more  of  his  orations,  in  Virgil,  in  Horace's  odes,  and 
the  Agricola  or  Germania  of  Tacitus.  In  Greek, — Homer's  Iliad,  Herodotus, 
some  of  Demosthenes'  orations,  one  or  two  tragedies  of  a  Greek  dramatist,  the 
Greek  metrical  system,  and  one  of  the  easier  treatises  of  Plato  are  the  subjects 
of  examination.  Logic, — a  summary  history  of  philosophy,  an  analysis  of  the 
more  celebrated  metaphysical  systems ;  mathematics, — mcludin^  algebra,  geo- 
metry, conic  sections,  and  the  differential  calculus,  natural  history  and  me- 
chanics, form  successively  the  subjects  of  examination.  Questions  out  of  ancient 
and  mo<lern  geography,  ancient  history,  the  history  of  the  middle  age  and 
modem  times,  according  to  the  compilations  used  in  the  schools,  are  then 
proposed  to  the  pupil.  Lastly,  he  is  tnon  questioned  in  religion,  according  to 
a  larger  philosophic  catechism,  and  in  Biblical  history  and  Church  history, 
according  to  the  manuals  in  use.  If  he  be  designed  for  the  Church,  or  intend 
to  prosecute  philosophy  as  a  study,  he  is  expected  to  know  Hebrew  grammar, 
ana  to  be  able  to  translate  one  chapter  of  Genesis  from  the  original. 

What  will  be  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  education,  which  was  first  established 
in  the  l*russian  dominions  in  the  year  1819,  time  alone  will  be  able  to  show. 
In  the  meantime,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obsen-e  that  all  the  great  writers 
and  scholars,  philosophers  and  naturalists  of  Germany  were  brought  up  under 
a  less  artiticial  system  of  education.  Many  distinguished  German  professors, 
and  among  others  the  celebrated  Nli'buhr,  deprecated  this  system  as  alike 
injurious  to  a  favourable  development  of  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the 
pupil.  The  Pnissian  government,  yielding  somewhat  to  their  remonstrances, 
nas,  without  revoking  the  ordinance  of  1819,  so  far  modified  its  workinp,  as  to 
leave  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil  in  the  higher  classes,  whether  he  will  make 
the  classics,  or  the  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  the  principal  subject 
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inherent  in  youth  are  not  sufficiently  guarded  against^  and 
too  great  freedom  is  accorded  to  the  natural  inclination  and 
taste  of  the  pupil.  The  Bavarian  public  schools  seem  to  have 
hit  upon  the  happy  medium  between  the  remissness  of  the 
Austrian  and  the  excessive  severity  of  the  Prussian  method 
of  instruction.* 

The  Austrian  universities  have  a  character  quite  distinct 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  are  alike  devoid  of 
many  of  their  excellencies  and  exempt  from  their  defects.  In 
respect  to  academic  discipline  they  have  a  decided  superiority 
over  the  sister  institutions  in  the  other  German  states.  In 
all  of  them  duelling  is  a  tjiing  unknown.  The  Burschenschaft, 
the  Tugend-Bund,  and  other  secret  societies  of  students,  with 
their  long  beards,  their  fantastic  dresses,  their  renowning,  and 
the  like,  are  equally  unheard  of;  nor  have  the  Austrian  stu- 
dents ever  been  engaged  in  those  political  conspiracies,  and 
revolutionary  plots,  wherein  students  of  other  German  uni- 
Tersities  have  often  been  deeply  implicated.t 

In  regard  to  instruction  the  university  of  Vienna  still 
asserts  its  ancient  reputation  in  the  faculty  of  medicine,  in  the 
exact  sciences,  and  in  the  technical  arts.}  From  all  parts  of 
Germany  students  flock  to  Vienna,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
excellent  medical  instruction  and  medical  establishments  to 
be  found  in  that  capital.  The  technical  instruction  imparted 
in  the  mechanics'  schools  is  here  completed,  and  with  what 
degree  of  success  Hurter  has  already  told  us.  The  exact 
sciences  are  so  well  taught  in  the  University,  in  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  and  in  the  Academy  of  Engineers,  at 
Vienna,  that  Austria  is  now  allowed  to  possess  the  most 
efficient  and  best  informed  coros  of  artillery  officers,  and  civil 
and  military  engineers,  in  all  Europe.  § 

of  pursuit ;  and  to  subject  him  accordingly  to  a  less  strict  examination  in  that 
study  which  he  has  made  subordinate.  It  was  high  time,  indeed,  to  make 
some  such  change,  when  parents  complained  that  their  children  became  some- 
times, from  excessive  study,  hypochondriacs  at  fourteen;  when  an  instance 
occurred  of  a  youth  having  never  once  gone  to  bed  for  the  whole  month  prior 
to  his  examination;  and  when,  as  a  German  gentleman  has  assured  us,  his 
own  son,  and  other  youths  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  in  the  last  year  of 
their  gymnasial  studies,  seldom  could  retire  to  rest  before  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
and  then  were  compelled  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning.  The  system  is  yet 
much  too  harsh  ;  and  further  relaxations  are  expected. 

♦  Mr.  Wyse,  late  member  for  Waterford,  a  high  authority  in  matters  of  edu- 
cation, after  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  gymnasia, 
gives,  we  understand,  the  preference  to  the  latter. 

f  See  "  Hurter,"  vol.  it  p.  57. 

\  "  The  University  of  Vienna,"  says  the  Hand-book,  **  is  celebrated  over 
the  Continent,  as  a  school  of  medicine." — p.  151. 
§  Of  the  ac^emy  of  engineers,  where  history,  the  classical  and  modem  Ian- 
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The  Austrian  universities  are  not,  however,  as  favourable 
to  the  promotion  of  the  moral  as  of  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences.    History  is  sadly  neglected,  the  lectures 
seldom  extending  beyond  the  Clmstian  era;  and  yet,  as 
Hurter  observes,  no  people  has  less  reason  to  dread  the  voice 
of  history  than  the  Austrian  nation.*    Philosophy,  also,  does 
not  meet  with  becoming  encouragement ;  though  the  writings 
of  the  great  Catholic  philosophers,  F.  Schlegel,  Gunther,  and 
Papst,  have  done  much  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  Austrian 
public  to  high  speculative  enquiry.    Theology  cannot  be  ex- 
pounded in  anv  other  but  the  Latin  language ;  a  rule  which 
IS  attended  witn  two  very  great  disadvantages.    First,  it  dis- 
accustoms the  student  to  the  treatment  of  theological  subjects 
in  his  mother  tongue;  whereby  his  later  exertions  for  the 
defence  and  prommgation  of  the  truth,  from  the  pidpit  and 
by  the  press,  are  of  course  rendered  less  efficient.  Secondly, 
a  dead  language  tends  to  cramp  genius  in  the  expression 
of  its  feelings  and  ideas ;  and  the  Latin,  in  particular,  is  not 
a  favourable  instrument  for  the  transmission  of  philosophic 
truths.    So  sensible  were  the  ancient  schoolmen  of  this  fact, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  recast  the  Latin  language  to 
render  it  a  fitting  medium  of  philosophy.    And  it  woiud  be 
a  task  of  enormous  diflSculty,  not  to  say  impossibility,  to  pro- 
poimd  and  enforce  the  doctrines,  or  combat  the  errors,  of  the 
various  modem  metaphysical  systems  of  Germany  in  the  old 
classical  Latin.    How  much,  for  example,  would  Professwr 
Klee's  admirable  compendium  of  dogmatic  theology  have  lost, 
had  it  been  written  in  Latin  instead  of  German !    Hence  this 
confined  method,  as  well  as  the  comparative  n^lect  of  phi- 
losophic studies,  renders  the  Austrian  school  of  theology 
inferior  to  the  Swabian,  the  Rhenish,  and  the  Bavarian.  But 
Austria  possesses  excellent  divines,  who  have  treated  with 
signal  success  the  various  departments  of  moral  and  dogmatic 
theology,  biblical  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history,  and  canon 
law.    And  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  number  of  dis- 
tinguished professors  in  the  sacred  as  well  as  profane  sciences, 
is  greater  m  that  country  than  the  works  wnich  issue  from 
the  press  would  lead  us  to  conclude. 


^uagcs,  are  as  well  taught  as  the  military  sciences,  Hurter  says, — **  Whether 
Yfo  consider  the  efforts  made  to  give  to  the  pupils  the  highest  degjree  of  mental 
culturts  or  the  excellent  measures  taken  for  presen-ing  morality  and  order,  we 
\m\y  convince  ourselves  from  a  jxrusal  of  the  prospectus  of  the  constitution  of 
this  impi»riftl  academy,  that  it  heaves  in  either  respect  nothing  to  be  desired.** — 
Excursion  to  Vicuna,  vol.  i.  p.  271. 
*  See  "  Hurter,"  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 
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There  are  two  other  great  defects  in  the  system  and  prao- 
tioe  of  the  Austrian  uniTersities.  In  the  first  pkce,  every 
pfofesaor  is  obliged  to  make  some  work  approved  of  by  the 
government  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  This  restraint^  howevw 
well  intended,  is  too  feeble  to  prevent  the  inculcation  of  false 
doctrinesy  while  it  checks  the  activity  and  damps  the  ardour 
of  ^nius.  Secondly,  no  forever  can  hold  a  professorial 
chair,  nor  even  be  admitted  to  a  doctor^s  d^ree  in  these 
imiverBities:  a  r^ulati(m  as  illiberal  and  unjust  as  it  is 
onWise ;  and  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  practice  pre- 
vailing in  the  other  Grerman  states,  but  directly  opposea  to 
the  statutes  and  the  spirit  of  the  old  Catholic  universities  of 
the  middle  j^e. 

So  much  lor  Austrian  education,  which  we  have  now  ex- 
amined in  all  its  d^rees,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  prerudioes  which  we 
had  to  remove,  have  occasioned  our  remai^  to  swell  to  a 
greater  length  than  we  had  designed.  It  now  remains  for  us 
to  speak  of  the  state  of  literature,  science,  and  art,  in  the 
Grennan  provinces  of  this  great  empire. 

Of  the  capital  the  autlK>r  of  the  Handbook  thus  expresses 
lumself : — 

These,"  says  he,  who  have  heard  Austria  described  as  the 
Boeotia  of  Europe,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  contains  a 
numerous  literary  society,  boasting  the  distinguished  names  of  Von 
Hammer  (now  Baron  Purgstall),  the  orientalist  and  historian ; 
Grillparzer,  the  dramatist ;  Mailath,  the  historian ;  Caroline  Pichler, 
the  novelist ;  Deinhardstein,  Zedlitz,  and  other  poets ;  Littrow,  the 
astronomer ;  Mohs,  the  mineralogist ;  Balbi,  the  statist ;  and  Jaquin, 
the  botanist ;  together  with  many  others  sufficiently  numerous  to 
give  a  tone  to  the  higher  circles  of  society.  The  upper  classes, 
indeed,  are  eminently  accomplished  ;  Frendi,  English,  and  Italian 
are  so  commonly  spoken  as  almost  to  supersede  the  native  German; 
which,  by  the'way,  is  at  Vienna  a  very  barbarous  patois.* 

In  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  art  and  science  by  persons  of 
rank  and  wealth,  from  the  emperor  downwards,  and  in  the  number 
of  galleries  and  collections,  public  and  private,  Vienna  yields  to  no 
capital  in  Europe." — Hand-Book,  p.  134-5. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1802,  the  rationalist  Geming,  in 
his  travels  through  Austria,  remarked,  that  since  the  time  of 


*  In  confiimftdon  of  this  writer's  assertion,  a  Belgian  nobleman,  who  has 
fMssed  many  ^ears  in  Austria,  has  assured  us,  that  at  Vienna  you  frequently 
meet  with  ladies  speaking  two  or  three  languai^s  with  the  p^atest  fluency  and 
elegance,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  accomplished  in  music  and  drawing. 
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Joseph  the  arte  and  sciences  flourish  in  Vienna.*  Schneller, 
a  writer  of  the  same  stamp,  in  his  History  of  Austria^  speak* 
ing  of  the  state  of  that  country  since  the  peace  of  1814, 
observes : — 

"  That  the  sciences  have  there  received,  by  means  of  large  col- 
lections and  institutions  of  various  kinds,  great  development.  In 
Styria,  they  were  indebted  to  the  Archduke  John  for  the  rich 
Johanneum  at  Gratz,  and  to  the  emperor  for  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  university  ;  yet  were  they  much  impeded  in  the  freedom  of 
their  progress,  as  the  censorship  restricted  the  circulation  of  miuiy 
books,  and  interdicted  wholly  or  in  part  the  printing  of  learnt 
works,  so  that  many  an  excellent  writer  would  not  submit  to  the 
mutilation  or  disfigurement  of  his  productions.  Vet  many  excel- 
lent writings  appeared^  He  adds  : — "  the  liberal  sciences  remained 
stationary  though  the  exact  sciences  were  cultivated  with  great 
success.^^X 

The  ConversaiionS'Lexicony  after  complaining  of  the  con- 
tinued severity  of  the  Austrian  Censorship,  confesses, — 

"  That  the  greater  the  encouragement  given  by  the  government 
to  mediocrity,  and  the  greater  its  efforts  to  maintain  an  intellectual 
prolubitive  system  in  Austria,  the  more  deserving  of  our  esteem  is 
the  continued  progress  of  mental  culture  among  the  better  classes 
of  the  population,  who,  in  despite  of  all  this  literary  blockading, 
know  how  to  obtain^  and  turn  to  account^  all  the  valuable  pro- 
ductions of  science" — Vol.  iii.  p.  1094,  Conversations- Lexicon  for 
1840. 

The  passage  last-cited  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Austrian  censorship.  The  German  diet  recommended  that 
only  newspapers  and  small  pamphlete  should  be  subjected  to 
the  censorship,  and  that  larger  works  should  be  exempted 
from  its  control.  This  distinction  is  practically  enforced  in 
the  states  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Baden,  Wurtcmburg,  and 
Bavaria.  In  Prussia  and  Austria  all  i>ro(luction8  of  the  press, 
of  whatever  kind,  size,  or  form,  must  be  su])mittcd  to  the 
censorship.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  new  king  of 
Prussia  to  accord  j^rcatcr  freedom  to  the  periodical  press,  and 
to  emancipate  worKs  of  learning  and  science  from  tne  control 
of  the  censor.  In  Austria  the  censorship  is  peculiarly  rigid; 
:md,  as  wo  lind  l>cforc  occasion  to  observe,  exerts  a  prejudicial 
inHucncc  on  Catholic  literature.    Wlille  in  Prussia  the  im- 


♦  Ri'iso  durch  Ocstrich  iind  Italion,  von  J.  Gerning,  part  i.  p.  79, 
f  This  is  a  gross  oxap^geration. 

t  Gosohichto  von  Oestrich  iind  Stoiremark  von  SchnoUer,  vol.  ir.  p.  118-20( 
I)r€^den,  \S2S, 
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primator  of  the  censor  is  necessary  only  to  the  publication, 
and  not  to  the  printing,  of  the  work,  in  Austria  the  manu- 
script must  be  &^t  submitted  to  his  inspection ;  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  latter  regulation  are  a  delay  and  incon- 
venience three  times  greater  tlian  in  the  former  case.  The 
manuscript  of  the  unfortunate  author,  as  we  have  been  in- 
formed f5rom  a  credible  source,  is  sometimes  retained  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  in  the  bureau  of  the  censor ;  a  delay  that 
must  in  many  cases  weaken  and  impair  the  freshness  of  his 
allusions,  and  the  point  of  his  observations.  Disgusted  and 
discouraged  by  this  state  of  things,  literary  men,  that  would 
have  conferred  honour  and  advantage  on  their  country,  have 
remained  either  silent  or  relaxed  their  exertions. 

In  respect  to  the  daily  press,  Hurter  observes  that  the 
rigour  of  the  Austrian  censorship  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
It  is  only  the  most  violent  revolutionary  journals  of  foreign 
countries  that  are  prohibited.*  The  A  llgemeine  Zeitung^  which 
contains  the  pro  and  the  contra  on  all  the  political  questions  of 
the  day,  enjoys  the  widest  and  most  unhmited  circulation  in 
Austria. 

The  liberty  of  the  press,  when  not  subjected  to  those  re- 
strictions wmch  the  majesty  of  religion,t  moral  decorum, 
social  order,  domestic  peace,  and  private  honour  imperiously 
demand,  becomes  the  most  deadly  corrosive  of  society  that  it 
is  possible  to  imagine.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
regret  that  Austria,  distrusting  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  itself,  should  show  so  little  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth ;  and  instead  of  looking  to  the  Church  for  the  best  safe- 
guard against  erroneous  doctrines,  should  so  much  trust  to 
the  efficacy  of  mere  physical  restraints. 

In  the  arts,  Austria  is  allowed  by  common  consent  to  have 
attained  a  high  eminence.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
century,  Gemmg  writes,  "  that  for  several  decads  past  there 
had  sprung  up  in  Austria  many  excellent  institutions  of 
instruction  in  the  imitative  arts,  and  that  these  continued  to 
flourish  ever  more  and  more."}  The  Conversations-Lexicon^ 
for  the  present  year,  observes : — 

♦  The  **  Edinburgh  Review  **  once  asserted  that  it  was  proscribed  by  the 
Austrian  government  This  assertion  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  work  on  Germany, 
pleasantly  enough  refutes,  b^  saying,  that  the  very  number  wherein  that  pas- 

Twas  contained,  he  read  in  the  Commercial  Coffee-house  of  Vienna. 
This  expression  is  here  used  without  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  fair  and 
decent  controversy  in  religious  niatters,  m  those  countries  where  different 
religious  creeds  prevail. 
t  Reise  durch  Oestrich  und  Italien,  part  L  p.  98. 
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That  if  science  in  Austria  be  cherished  but  with  a  step-dame 
care,  art  on  the  other  hand  receives  the  most  liberal  encouragement; 
and  if  the  revenues  of  the  state  have  not  been  employed,  jet  the 
privy  purse  of  several  members  of  the  Imperial  family,  the  impulse 
which  their  example  has  communicated  to  the  wealthy  nobility,  and 
the  efforts  of  private  associations  for  the  promotion  of  music, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  have  called  into  existence  many  a  treasure 
of  art,  and  furnished  to  many  a  talent  ^e  opportunities  of  education 
and  exercise.  It  is  only  in  monumental  architecture  that  little  has 
been  achieved,  for,  in  recent  times,  Vienna,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
provincial  cities,  has  (excepting  the  Tower-gate),  nothing  to  i^w 
that  can  compare  with  the  public  edifices  of  Munich,  and  even  6f 
Berlin."— Vol.  iii.  p.  1094. 

To  the  character  of  the  Vienna  stage  Dr.  Hurter  bears  the 
following  honourable  testimony  : — 

The  Burg  theatre,"  says  he,  <^  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  stage 

in  Germany   The  German  language  is  here  spoken  with  an 

elegance,  such  as  perhaps  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  most  refined 
circles  of  Dresden.  It  is  only  in  this  theatre  we  can  learn  to  know 
what  the  stage  is  competent  to  effect,  and  in  the  exquisite  enjoyment 
of  art,  the  recollecticm  that  we  are  in  a  theatre  totally  vanishes. 
The  action  passes  before  oiu:  eyes  with  the  most  complete  reality." 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  75-6. 

Such  ore  the  excellencies  and  the  defects  in  the  state  of 
Austrian  education,  science  and  art,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  writers  whose  jud^ent  neither  national  feelings  nor  reli- 
gious and  political  principles  could  bias  in  favour  of  Austria. 
Whether  mat  country  be  the  Bceotia  which  the  acute  optics 
of  Mr.  Bussell  discovered  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  we  now  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide. 

It  was  our  intention,  as  order  required,  to  insert  here  an 
account  of  the  state  of  education,  science,  and  art,  in  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Westphalia,  and  the  Catholic  parts  of  Hesse-Darm- 
atadt,  Baden,  and  Wurtemburg;  but  the  space  which  the 
intellectual  condition  of  Austria  has  occupoed  in  these  pages, 
compels  us  to  defer  to  another  opportunity  this  portioa  of 
our  subject. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  state  of  education,  sdence, 
and  art  in  Bavaria ;  a  country  which  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion yields  to  no  other  in  Gennany. 

In  the  great  Catholic  regeneration,  which  began  in  Ger- 
many in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  l&varia  took 
an  honourable  part.  The  Jesuits,  who  were  so  instrumental 
in  checking  the  progress  of  the  lieformation  in  southern  Ger- 
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many,  found  here  the  warmest  protection  and  encouragement. 
But  the  miseries,  devastations,  and  bloodshed,  which  in  the 
thirty  years'  war  overwhehned  Bavaria,  threw  her,  like  the 
rest  of  Germany,  into  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  ex- 
haustion: while  the  dread  of  the  Protestant  doctrines,  that 
so  much  infected  the  German  literature,  induced  her  princes, 
unwisely,  to  neglect  the  encouragement  of  letters.  It  was 
not  tin  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
elector  Maximilian,  by  the  establisnment  of  the  academy  of 
sciences,  by  the  patronage  he  gave  to  men  of  learning,  native 
and  foreign,  and  by  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  vei>- 
nacular  tongue,  succeeded  in  rousing  the  Bavarian  mind  from 
its  long  letlmrgy.  But  as  a  beautifiu  flower  will  often  contain 
in  its  chalice  a  corrosive  insect,  so  the  enlightenment  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  too  frequently  marred  and  vitiated  by 
«ome  noxious  accompaniment  or  ingredient.  This  intellectual 
movement  took,  in  some  respects,  a  false  direction ;  the  illus- 
trious society  that,  more  than  any  other,  would  have  rendered 
it  safe  and  beneficial,  had  just  been  suppressed.  On  its 
ruins  the  destructive  order  of  the  Blumm^s  was  founded, 
whose  object  it  was  to  difil^ise  the  lurid  lights  of  irreligion  and 
insubordination.  This  revolutionary  society  was  suppressed 
hj  the  energy  of  the  elector  Carl  Theodore ;  but  its  prin- 
ciples, often  germinating  in  secret,  openly  burst  forth  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  the  late  Idng  Maximilian,  by  whose 
more  than  passive  acquiescence  they  obtained  a  sort  of  partial 
triumph.  In  the  person  of  Count  Mongelas,  minister  to 
King  Maximilian,  the  revolutionary  and  irreli^ous  party  in 
Bavaria  found  an  adept,  capable  of  carrying  out  their  designs 
with  more  success,  because  with  more  reserve  and  circum- 
spection. It  was  the  aim  of  this  minister  to  cast  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  institutions  of  Bavaria  entirely  on  the 
model  of  revolutionary  France.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan 
the  monasteries  of  both  sexes  throughout  the  country  were 
suppressed;  the  freedom  of  the  Church  was  hampered  on 
every  side  with  unworthy  shackles;  and  public  ^ucation, 
subjected  to  the  state,  was  given  over  to  the  impure  hands  of 
irreligious  teachers.  If,  like  Napoleon,  King  Maximilian 
made  a  concordat  with  the  Holy  See,  he  took  care,  like  his 
pattern,  to  tack  to  this  concordat  organic  articles  inconsistent 
with  its  spirit  and  detrimental  to  its  efficacy. 

While  the  Church  was  thus  being  enslaved,  municipal  cor- 
porations in  the  state  were  abolished,  and  on  their  ruins  a 
system  of  absolute  centralization  established.    For  the  loss 
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of  such  valuable  municipal  and  ecclesiastical  liberties,  the 
minister,  Mongelas,  doubtless  conceived  that  a  constitution 
after  the  model  of  the  French  charter  would  be  a  sufficient 
compensation.  And  it  is  after  such  abortive  attempts  (good 
folks  will  wonder)  that  in  the  continental  states  the  repre- 
sentative system  does  not  work  better ! 

Roused  by  these  political  and  religious  commotions,  the 
Bavarian  mind  in  this  reign  displayed  great  vigour  and 
activity.  In  the  mechaniou  arts  many  useful  discoveries, 
and  among  others  lithography,  were  made ;  the  academy  of 
fine  arts  was  instituted  and  encouraged,  the  physical  sciences 
were  carefully  fostered,  and  schools  of  popular,  as  well  as 
liberal,  instruction  multiplied  and  extended. 

But  the  true  period  of  Bavaria's  intellectual  regeneration 
dates  from  the  accession  of  the  present  monarch  to  the  throne. 
All  that  was  false,  vicious,  and  dangerous,  in  his  father's  policy, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  remove  and  correct;  while  all  that 
was  sound  and  useful  in  it  he  has  retained  and  improved. 
Hence,  as  Hurter  observes,  he  has  achieved  more  for  art  and 
science  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  than  a  whole  line  of 
Medicean  princes  in  as  many  generations. 

Those  real  ameliorations  in  public  instruction,  which  under 
the  late  king  had  been  adopted  in  Bavaria  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  Germany,  have  been  completed  and  consolidated. 
The  introduction  of  a  more  religious  spirit  into  the  higher 
and  the  lower  schools,  has  also  tended  to  give  a  more  solid 
basis  to  all  these  improvements  in  the  literary  part  of  educa- 
tion. For  where  the  culture  of  the  heart  is  neglected,  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  will  advance  but  slowly ;  and  in 
those  establishments  where  a  religious  spirit,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  does  not  animate  and  sanctify  the  labours  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  we  may  rest  assured  that  carelessness  and 
cupidity  on  one  hand,  and  idleness,  obstinacy,  and  vice,  on 
the  other,  will  sooner  or  later  frustrate  the  best  concerted 
plan  of  intellectual  improvement.  In  Maximilian's  time  a 
marked  tendency  towards  realism  had  characterized  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  This  has  been  wisely  altered ;  and 
to  the  classical  languages  and  the  moral  sciences  their  due 
place  has  been  assigned;  yet  without  prejudice  to  mathe- 
matical and  technical  instruction,  which,  in  all  its  grades, 
from  the  trades'  and  mechanics'  schools  to  the  university,  has, 
according  to  the  admission  of  the  Conversation  Lexicon,  been, 
in  the  present  reign,  considerably  extended  and  advanced.* 


♦  **  Conversations-Lexicon,**  No.  3,  p.  326 ;  Leipiig,  1838. 
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One  of  the  best  improvements  in  public  education  was,  as 
we  before  observed,  the  reiection  of  the  overloading  system 
of  the  Prussian  schools.  On  this  subject  an  ordinance  of  the 
Royal  Bavarian  Council  of  Instruction,  of  the  year  1833,  very 
wisely  observes : — 

"  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  teacher,  that  it  is 
not  teaching  much,  but  teaching  rightly,  that  produces  a  permanent 
impression  ;  since  the  proverbs  of  the  modern,  and  the  short  fables 
of  the  ancient,  world,  have  exerted  on  the  character  and  civilization 
of  nations  a  far  deeper  influence  than  a  multitude  of  folios.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  rightly-understood  propositions  in  each  branch  of  science 
would  instruct  more,  and  more  excite  reflection,  than  all  the  diffuse 
show  of  learning — all  the  pomp  of  examinations  so  injurious  to  sohd 
science.  Here  we  are  reminded  of  the  golden  device  on  the  portal 
of  the  richest  library  in  the  world : — *  Non  multa,  sed  multum.*" 

But  one  of  the  noblest  creations  of  the  present  king's  en- 
lightened policy,  has  been  the  University  of  Munich ;  which, 
transferred  from  Landshut  to  the  capital,  possessing  about 
eighty  professors,  and  usually  attended  by  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hundred  pupils,  rises  superior  to  every  rival  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  the  noble  pride  and  policy  of  the  king  to  invite  to 
this  seat  of  the  muses  men  of  distinction  in  every  branch  of 
science,  and  from  every  part  of  Germany.  Here  Mohler 
treated  dogmatic  theology  with  that  depth  of  reflection,  ex- 
tent of  learning,  and  dignified  mildness  of  eloquence,  so 

Ejculiar  to  himself  Ecclesiastical  history  is  expounded  by 
(illinger,  with  an  erudition  and  critical  acuteness  that  have 
rarely  been  equalled.  Philology  is  successfully  treated  by 
Thiersch  ;  and  in  Moy  the  science  of  canon  law  has  found  a 
most  learned  and  pmlosophic  interpreter.  The  science  of 
modem  history  is  handled  by  Professors  Philips  and  Hofler, 
with  much  learning,  critical  perspicacity,  and  religious  feeling. 
The  original  mystic  Baader,  before  he  fell  into  schism,  threw 
out  a  multitude  of  deep  hints  and  observations  in  the  depart- 
ment of  speculative  theology ;  while  in  the  physical  sciences 
he  has  eminently  contributed  to  bring  about  a  Christian  re- 
generation. The  profound  and  comprehensive  genius  of 
Gorres  sheds  a  broad  light  on  the  labyrinths  of  universal 
history,  or  reveals  with  wonderful  penetration  the  depths  of 
the  mystic  theology.  In  the  hands  of  the  great  Christian 
naturalist,  Schubert,  nature  has  become  the  organ  of  a  sub- 
lime religious  revelation ;  while  both  in  his  physics  and  meta- 
physics, the  celebrated  Schelling  has  made  considerable  ap- 
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proximations  to  CallioUc  trudi,  and  purified  his  system  in 
part,  thoo^  not  entardy,  of  its  Gbiostic  errors* 

Sudi  are  a  few  of  the  more  distinguished  ornaments  of  this 
seat  of  science.  Of  late  years  a  multitude  of  associations  for 
the  promotion  of  historical  learning  have  been  founded  in  the 
provinces  of  Bavaria ;  while  in  the  capital  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  has  served  as  the  focus  to  combine  and  condense  the 
scattered  rays  of  provincial  talent.  On  the  whole  we  fully 
concur  in  the  following  just  observations  of  Hurter : — 

"  Science,"  says  he,  "  is  not  less  cherished  and  encouraged  in 
Munich  than  art :  it  has  taken  a  no  less  vigorous  spring  than  the 
latter,  though,  frmn  its  very  nature,  its  action  is  slower  and  less 
obvious  to  the  eye.  But  science  here  follows  a  course  akin  to  art, 
inasmuch  as  its  efforts  are  directed  more  to  building  up  than  destroy- 
ing. It  is  a  peculiar  folly  to  estimate  the  progress  of  science  more 
^  what  it  sets  aside  and  destroys,  than  by  what  it  establishes. 
Hence  has  the  science  of  Munich  been  assailed  from  such  various 
quarters — hence  hath  the  rage  of  so  many  been  directed  against  it; 
and  where  other  weapons  have  failed,  it  hath  been  made  the  butt  of 
scorn." — Hurtef^s  Excursion  to  Vienna^  vol.  ii.  p.  361. 

Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  German  muse  has  on  the 
whole  langmshed ;  yet,  in  the  younger  Gorres,  Munich  pos- 
sesses an  exquisite  poet>  whose  efforts  in  the  department  of 
Christian  lyric  poetry  surpass  anything  that  has  appeared 
since  the  time  of  Novalis  and  Frederick  SchlegeL  He  edits, 
in  conmion  with  his  talented  friend.  Count  Pocci,  a  poetical 
journal,  called  The  Beligious  and  Secular  Festive  Calendar ; 
the  object  of  which  is  to  celebrate  the  great  festivals  and  holy 
personages  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church,  and  also  to  sing  the 
glorious  feats  of  European,  and  more  particularly  German, 
chivalry.  The  poetry  of  the  younger  Gorres  bears  a  character 
of  naive,  antique  simplicity,  of  deep  yet  gentle  feeling,  and  hiffh 
devotional  fervour,  strongly  akin  to  the  productions  of  llie  ^d 
Low  German  school  of  painting  that  are  now  in  the  Bava- 
rian capital  the  objects  of  such  mtense  enthusiastic  worship. 
The  last  observation  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  state  of  art  m 
Munich,  to  which  we  must  now  devote  a  few  cursory  remarks. 

The  sudden,  yet  glorious,  resurrection  of  Christian  art 
from  the  state  of  inertness  and  degradation  in  which,  for 
three  centuries,  it  lay  sunk  in  Grermany,  was  not,  as  we  may 
suppose,  a  fortuitous  occurrence,  nor  the  mere  effect  of 
prmcely  patronage,  however  munificent,  but  the  result  of 
general  and  powerfiil  causes. 

On  the  suppression  of  the  convents  and  monasteries,  and 
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the  desecration  of  the  churches  in  the  Bhenish  provinces,  by 
the  French  revolutionists,  a  multitude  of  fine  old  paintings, 
and  other  interestinff  monuments  of  the  art  and  piety  of 
former  ages,  which  3iey  contained,  escaped  the  rapacity,  or 
were  overlooked  by  the  ignorance,  of  these  Vandals.  The 
Canon  Walraff  and  the  two  brothers  Boisserde  signalized  at 
once  their  taste,  liberality,  and  patriotism,  by  collecting  and 
arranging  these  scattered  relics  of  national  art.  But  the 
laudable  industry  of  these  collectors  would  have  been  disre- 
garded, and  the  merit  of  the  works  which  they  treasured  up 
would  have  remained  unappreciated,  had  not  a  school  of 
criticism,  precisely  at  that  period,  revealed  the  transcendant 
excellence  of  the  arts  and  literature  of  the  middle  age,  and 
vindicated  their  long-forgotten  glory.  This  school  was  re- 
presented by  Tieck  and  the  Scmegels  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, and  by  Gorres  and  Brentano  in  the  south.  Frederick 
Schlegel  was  even  the  personal  friend  of  Walraff  and  the  two 
Boisser^s ;  and  in  the  arrangement  of  that  famous  gallery 
which  the  latter  afterwards  brought  together,  and  whidi  now 
forms  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  Munich,  this  eminent 
critic  was  frequently  consulted.  While  the  national  taste 
was  taking  this  salutary  direction,  the  religious  spirit,  so 
favourable  to  the  development  of  axt,  was  rapidly  reviving. 
In  this  fortunate  conjuncture,  a  royal  Mecsenas  arose  to 
cherish  the  struggling  infancjr  of  German  art,  and  warm  it 
into  a  vigorous  maturity.  King  Lewis  of  Bavaria  already, 
as  crown  prince,  had  out  of  his  privy  purse  constructed  the 
Glyphtothek  (or  repository  of  sculpture),  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling  the  statues  of  Egina, 
and  encouraged  and  aided  the  efforts  of  some  rising  German 
artists  at  Rome.  But  it  was  only  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
in  the  year  1826,  that  this  prince  could  give  ftdl  scope  to  the 
generous  inspirations  of  his  great  soul,  and  execute  those 
magnificent  designs  he  had  so  long  entertained  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  fine  arts.  BKs  services  in  this  respect 
have  been  justly  appreciated  and  described  by  the  judicious 
Hurter: — 

"  That  which,"  says  he,  "  constitutes  the  chief  distinction,  we 
might  almost  say]^the  unique  honour,  of  king  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  is 
that  his  creative  will,  his  high  sense  of  art,  the  originality  of  his 
taste,  have  compassed  two  different  objects ;  the  one  for  the  honour 
of  GUxL,  the  other  for  the  ornament  of  the  prince.  Other  kings 
have  built ;  under  the  protection  of  other  kings,  the  arts  have  met 
with  successful  encouragement;  but  many  other  sovereigns  have 
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built  for  their  own  honour,  and  that  of  their  house,  unmindful  of 
Htm  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  the  lords  of  the  earth  hold  their 
power.  If  we  look  to  the  churches  which  spring  up  at  king  Lewis's 
bidding,  we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  they  formed  the  only  foci, 
wherein  all  the  productive  energies,  and  aU  the  achievements  of  art, 
and  aU  the  physical  resources  of  the  country,  were  concentrated. 
But  if  we  traverse  the  halls  of  the  royal  residence,  which  are  either 
complete  or  in  the  course  of  building,  we  might  fancy  they  absorbed 
all  attention  and  activity,  and  engrossed  the  unseen,  as  well  as  visi- 
ble, agency  of  men." — Hurter^s  Excursion^  vol.  ii.  p.  343. 

In  the  short  space  of  fifteen  years,  this  monarch  has  con- 
structed the  Pinacothek  (a  stately  edifice  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  productions  of  the  various  schools  of  painting),  a  mag- 
nificent palace  decorated  with  superb  frescoes  by  tike  living 
artists  of  Munich,  and  four  or  five  noble  churches  and  basili- 
cas, where  architecture,  sculpture,  and  "  her  rainbow  sister," 
vie  with  each  other  in  splendour. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,*  an  account  was  given 
of  the  rise  of  the  modern  school  of  German  painting.  It  was 
there  stated  that  the  three  founders  of  this  school,  Cornelius, 
Overbcck,  and  Veit,  made  a  noble  debut  in  the  art,  by  em- 
bellishing the  walls  of  a  palace  at  Rome  with  frescoes  taken 
from  the  three  great  Italian  poets,  Dante,  Ariosto,  and 
Tas8o.t  Of  these,  Veit  is  now  the  director  of  the  academy 
oi  painting  at  Frankfort,  and  besides  other  remarkable  works, 
has  recently  completed  a  noble  fresco  in  the  academy  itseU^ 
representing  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Grermany 
bjr  the  preaching  of  St.  Boniface.  Cornelius  at  first  devoted 
his  pencil  to  subjects  from  pa^an  mythology  and  profane 
history  ;  but  in  latter  years,  havmg  consecrated  his  genius  to 
higher  themes,  he  has  produced  a  vast  and  sublime  work, 
"  The  Last  Judgment,"  which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
critics,  rivals  the  great  production  of  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self. This  gigantic  fresco  forms  the  high-altar  piece  to  the 
new  church  of  St.  Lewis.  Overbeck,  the  most  profound 
Christian  painter  of  the  age,  resides  habitually  at  Rome ;  but 
his  productions  are  found  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  and 


♦  See  No.  XI.  art  "  Rio  on  Christian  Art" 

f  When  this  noble  triad  began  the  work  of  the  regeneration  of  modem  paint- 
ing, the  art  of  fresco  was  completely  forgotten  in  Italy.  It  was  a 
journeyman  mason,  who,  in  the  last  century,  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mengs 
during  his  stay  in  Sicily,  that  from  recollection  was  enabled  to  oirect  in  some 
degree  these  artists  how  to  set  almut  the  work.  This  account  wo  received 
from  the  lips  of  M.  Veit  himself. 
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his  spirit  pervades  and  imbues  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
Munich  artists.  As  the  want  of  space  forbids  us  at  present 
to  dilate  on  his  merits,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  account  given  of  him  in  the  above-quoted  number  of  this 
joumaL  Henry  Hess  is  an  artist  of  transcendant  merit,  who 
was  commissioned  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  decorate  the 
roof  and  walls  of  the  new  royal  church  of  "  All  Saints  "  with 
a  grand  cycle  of  paintings,  representing  the  three  great  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty  to  man,  the  Patriarchal,  Mosaic, 
and  Christian  revelations. 

"  This  chapel,"  says  Hurler,  "  may  be  called  a  golden  chapel, 
because  all  the  principal  pictures  and  the  embellishments  are  cast 
on  a  ground  of  gold.  It  might  be  called  a  summary  of  the  divine 
revelations — an  outline  of  God's  progressive  scheme  for  man's  re- 
demption— a  popular  compendium  of  Catholic  divinity  exhibited  in 
images.  All  is  distributed  with  such  propriety,  and  consistency  of 
feeling,  and  such  depth  of  thought,  that  we  can  follow  in  all  its 
stages  the  march  of  Divine  Providence  for  the  illumination  and  re- 
generation of  humanity." — Hurter^s  Excursion^  vol.  i.  p.  349. 

The  same  artist  is  now  employed  in  executing  for  the 
Byzantine  church  of  St.  Boniface,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
a  series  of  cartoons  delineating  the  apostolic  labours  and 
miracles  of  that  saint  and  his  companions  in  the  conversion 
of  Germany.  The  engravings  of  some  of  these  cartoons  we 
have  seen,  and  can  bear  a  willing  testimony  to  the  skill  dis- 
played in  the  management  of  the  groups,  and  to  the  life, 
variety,  and  interest  of  expression  in  the  principal  figures. 

Julius  Schnorr  and  Zimmerman  are  artists  employed  by 
the  king  in  adorning  the  walls  of  the  new  palace  with  fres- 
coes, representing  subjects  taken  partly  from  the  old  classical 

S>etry,  and  partly  from  the  Nicbelungen-lied,  and  the  modern 
erman  poets.  Julius  Schnorr  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
by  his  pictorial  representations  from  romantic  poesy  and 
the  ancient  national  chivalrjr :  and,  among  other  productions, 
his  magnificent  and  gigantic  fresco  pourtraying  the  crusade 
of  the  emperor  Barbarossa  may  well  challenge  admiration. 

In  the  productions  of  all  the  artists  we  have  named,  the 
impress  of  the  style  of  the  old  German  school  of  painting  is 
more  or  less  discernible;  and  the  money  that  the  king  of 
Bavaria  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  Boisser^e  gallery, 
has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  splendid  works  of  living  art, 
which  are  nearly  or  remotely  traceable  to  its  influence. 
Among  the  sculptors,   Schwanthaler  has  obtained  the 
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greatest  reputation,  and  has  embellished  many  churches  in 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  with  the  monuments  of  his 
skill. 

Among  the  architects,  Von  Klenze  and  Gartner  are  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  round  Byzantine  style  of  architecture, 
and  Ohlmiiller,  who  is  imfortunatelv  now  no  more,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic.  The  church  of  All  Saints,  of  whose  interior 
decorations  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  is  the 
work  of  Von  Klenze,  and  is  executed  in  the  round  Byzantine 
style.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1828 :  it 
has  165  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth. 

The  church  of  ot.  Lewis,  which  was  begun  to  be  built  in 
the  year  1829,  owes  its  plan  and  construction  to  Professor 
Gartner,  and  will  be  consecrated  at  the  close  of  the  present 
year,  or  at  the  conunencement  of  the  next.  This  church  is 
in  the  Florentine-Byzantine  style  of  architecture, — a  style 
that  has  been  adopted  as  the  one  best  calculated  to  exhibit  to 
advantage  the  splendid  frescoes  wherewith  the  interior  is 
adorned.  The  width  of  the  principle  facade,  which,  together 
with  the  towers,  is  constructed  of  massive  flags  of  white 
limestone,  measures  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  length  of 
the  nave  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  height  of  the  towers 
two  hundred  and  twenty. 

But  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the  new  churches 
is  that  of  St.  Boniface,  which  in  its  exterior  part  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  principle  facade  has  a  front  screen,  with  eight 
round-arched  columns.  The  side  facades,  with  their  double 
row  of  round-arched  windows,  present  from  their  simple, 
beautiful  proportions  a  most  agreeable  aspect  to  the  eye. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  a  nave  and  four  aisles  by  four 
rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  each  row  consisting  of  sixteen 
columns,  and  each  column  being  twenty-five  feet  high. 
This  church  will  be  given  uj)  to  the  Benedictines,  and  a  noble 
abbey,  built  in  the  tnie  monastic  style,  will  be  annexed  to  it. 

The  new  church  dedicated  to  our  Blessed  Lady  in  the 
suburb  Au,  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  erections  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style.  The  architect  was  Ohlmiiller,  and  the 
church  is  the  first  of  the  kind,  that  for  upwards  of  a  century 
has  been  constructed  in  Germany.  It  has  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  feet  in  length,  eighty-one  in  breadth,  and  is  eighty- 
five  feet  high  in  the  centre  of  the  nave.  The  spire  is  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  height.  Our  readers  will  i)er- 
ceive  that  this  church  is  ])ut  a  size  larger  than  the  one  which 
the  English  Catholics  are  erecting  in  St,  George's  Fields 
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in  London.  According  to  Mr.  Pugin's  design,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving,  the  latter  church  will  be  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  seventy  in  breadth,  crowned  by  a  magnificent  steeple 
running  up  to  the  prodigious  elevation  of  three  hundred  feet. 

In  tne  Munich  chiu-ch,  the  painted  windows  representing 
the  joyous  and  dolorous  mysteries  in  the  life  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin, — whether  the  design,  the  drawing,  or  the  vividness 
and  delicacy  of  the  colours  be  considered, — rival,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  best  judges,  the  most  admired  specimens  of  the  ancient 
cathedrals.  The  wood-carvings,  wherewith  the  confessionals 
in  the  aisles,  and  the  stalls  in  the  chancel,  are  decorated,  are 
executed  with  all  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  best  models  of  the 
Middle  Age.  This  church  was  raised  by  the  joint  contribu- 
tions of  the  king,  and  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is  situate ; 
and  including  the  painted  windows,  it  occupied  in  its  con- 
struction and  internal  decoration  360  workmen  uninterrupt- 
edly for  eight  vears. 

This  magnificent  revival  of  Christian  art,  which  we  have 
succinctly  laid  before  our  readers,  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
in  any  but  a  Catholic  country,  and  one  in  truth  that  had 
undergone  a  great  intellectual  regeneration.  It  could  not, 
for  example,  have  taken  place  in  Protestant  Germany,  where, 
in  despite  of  the  liberal  patronage  of  the  governments,  and 
particularly  that  of  Prussia,  the  religion  hostile  to  all  the 
outward  symbols  of  devotional  feeling,  is  fatal  to  the  efforts 
of  the  higher  art.  Nor  could  this  regeneration  have  so  easily 
occurred  in  a  Catholic  country  like  Italy,  where,  in  despite 
of  the  wonderful  inborn  talent  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  fine 
arts,  the  Italian  mind  pining  imder  the  loss  of  political 
freedom  and  national  independence,  vegetates,  as  it  were,  on 
the  glory  of  former  ages.  And,  however  faithfully  the  great 
mass  of  the  Italian  nation  have  clung  to  their  Church  through- 
out the  calamitous  period  of  the  last  seventy  years,  still  the 
religious  indifference  of  that  epoch  has  more  or  less  infected 
many  of  those  that  exert  a  great  influence  on  art.  We  mean 
the  nobles  and  the  literati ;  and  as  the  malady  here  was  less 
intense  than  in  Catholic  Germany,  so,  from  the  absence  of 
great  shocks,  it  has  been  more  lingering  and  tenacious.  Yet 
better  things,  we  would  fain  believe,  are  reserved  for  Italy. 
The  milder  system  of  policy  which  Austria  has  of  late  j^ears 
pursued  in  her  Transalpine  provinces, — the  wise  administra- 
tive improvements,  and  the  liberal  encouragement  of  art  and 
science,  for  which  the  Roman  states  are  indebted  to  those 
two  very  learned,  pious,  and  enlightened  pontiffs.  Pope 
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Leo  XII,  and  more  particularly  his  present  holiness, — ^the 
extraordinary  resuscitation  of  zeal  and  piety  in  those  parts  of 
Italy,  which  had  most  suffered  from  the  French  invasion  ;* 
and  lastly,  the  more  mainline,  as  well  as  more  religious 
spirit,  which  the  illustrious  Manzoni  has  helped  to  infuse 
into  the  popular  literature  of  his  country ;  aU  incline  us  to 
believe  that  the  intellectual  regeneration  of  that  beautiAil 
land,  the  home  and  cradle — 

"  Of  all  that  Nature  yields,  and  Art  decrees," 

is  not  very  distant.  And  in  this  glorious  wake  of  a  new-bom 
literature,  art  assuredly  will  not  be  slow  to  follow. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  endeavour  to  sum  up  our  observa- 
tions on  the  state  of  religion  and  science  in  Catholic  Grer- 
many.  With  respect  to  religion,  the  evils  which  oppress  the 
Church,  and  Impede  its  progress  in  this  great  country,  are 
many  and  various.  These  are  the  paucity  and  poverty  of 
ecclesiastics  in  most  diocesses, — the  want  of  seminaries  in 
many  places  for  the  earlv  education  of  the  clergy,t — the 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  state,  which  in  most  parts  ham- 
pers and  annoys  the  episcopacy  in  its  relations  with  the  Holy 
See,  and  with  the  inferior  ministry, — in  many  dioceses  the 
almost  total  absence  of  relirious  orders,  which  are  so  neces- 
sary as  well  to  aid  the  secular  clergy  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  parochial  duties,  as  to  stimulate  them  in  the 
practice  of  the  higher  virtues, — the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  on  the  part  of  the  Protestant  governments,  that 
nominate  to  the  episcopal  office  and  the  prebendal  dignity. 


*  See  in  Gbrres  and  Phillips's  Historico-political  Journal  an  interesting 
account  of  the  present  pious  and  charitable  estaolishments  in  the  city  of  Verona. 
We  scarcely  believe  that  any  city  in  the  Middle  Age  itself  ever  produced  or 
revived  within  so  short  a  compass  of  time  so  many  and  such  noble  institutioni 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  solace  of  humanity. — See  ^  Historiach-politiBche 
Blatter,  vol.  v.  p.  590. 

"f  When  we  were  in  Germany,  we  heard  the  clergy  regret  the  want  of  these 
seminaries,  as  the  nurseries  of  all  clerical  virtue ;  and  when  we  were  in  Francei 
we  often  heard  ecclesiastics  exclaim, — "  Oh  !  that  we  had  the  German  Univer- 
sities !  What  a  learned  clerical  body  we  should  then  possess  !  How  soon 
would  infidelity  be  put  down  1"  The  fact  is,  the  seminary  is  useful  to  train  to 
the  practice  of  the  clerical  virtues,  and  the  university  to  impart  high  theological 
instruction.  But  if  two  things,  which  should  be  united,  must  unfortunately  be 
separated,  France  has  doubtless  chosen  the  better  part  :  her  seminaries, — 
some  of  which,  even  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  have  lately  undergone  much 
improvement, — have  produced  the  exemplary  clergy,  who  are  achieving  the 
wonders  we  now  witness;  and  though  she  possesses  no  learned  faculties  of 
theology,  like  Germany,  she  yet  has  a  sort  of  spiritual  floating  University, 
entitled  *•  L'Universito  Catholique,*'  of  which  the  latter  country  itself  might  be 
proud. 
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men  either  very  advanced  in  age,  or  noted  for  a  weak  sub- 
serviency of  character,— the  scandalous  doctrines  and  conduct 
of  the  neologists  of  Baden  and  Wurtemburg, — the  more 
covert  and  insidious,  but  not  less  dangerous  attacks  directed 
against  the  Church  by  the  Hermesian  party  in  the  dioceses 
oi  Cologne,  Treves,  and  more  particularly  Breslau,  —  the 
8y9tem  of  public  education,  which,  throughout  Germanj^,  is 
too  much  under  the  control  of  the  state ;  wherein  the  priest- 
hood possess  not  sufficient  influence ;  wherein  often  religious 
instruction,  instead  of  pervading  the  whole  system,  stands 
like  a  thing  apart;  where  even  sometimes  the  mixture  of 
creeds,  and  the  bad  principles  of  teachers,  tend  to  inoculate 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  with  religious  indifference ; — lastly, 
the  intolerance  of  several  governments,  which  sometimes 
breaks  out  into  open  and  brutal  violence,  sometimes  carries 
on  a  system  of  odious  intrigues,  and  secret,  vexatious,  perse- 
cution against  the  lay  as  well  as  clerical  members  of  the 
Church : — such  are  the  evils  with  which  religion  has  in  this 
country  to  contend.  But  the  i)ro8pects  of  Catholicism  in 
Germany  become  every  day  brighter  and  more  cheering. 
This  hope  of  a  better  order  of  things  we  found  on  that  great 
regeneration  of  religious  feeling,  which  for  the  last  thirty 
years  has  been  steadJy  going  on,  and  by  the  great  event  of 
the  20th  November  1837,  has  been  vastly  accelerated ;  on 
the  many  and  brilliant  conversions  to  the  Catholic  Church 
from  Protestantism  during  the  same  period ;  on  the  uncor- 
rupted  virtues  and  piety  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  those  dis- 
tricts like  Baden  and  Wurtemburg,  where  the  clergy  have 
been  most  unmindful  of  their  duties ;  on  the  signal  victory 
which,  in  the  late  contest,  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  freedom 
has  obtained,  and  the  important  consequences  to  which  it 
must  lead;  on  the  generous  protection,  extended  to  the 
Church  by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria,  and  on  the  more 
favourable  dispositions  of  the  court  of  Austria ;  on  the  re- 
organization of  Catholic  schools  and  universities,  the  revival 
of  religious  orders  and  confraternities  in  many  places,  and  the 
return  to  long  neglected  practices  of  piety ;  lastly,  on  the 
ever-increasing  vigour,  beauty,  and  fecundity  of  the  German 
Catholic  literature,  and  the  general  temper  of  the  population, 
which,  spuming  the  miserable  semi-rationalism  of  the  Prus- 
sian Hermesians,  and  the  scandalous  heterodoxy  of  the  Baden 
neologists,  evinces  daily  with  greater  energy  its  attachment 
to  Catholic  unity. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  state  of  Catholic  science  in  Ger- 
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many,  we  shall  find  that  it  has  to  struggle  against  many  dif- 
ficulties and  disadvantages.  1.  The  vast  preponderance  of 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestant  party  naturally 
secures  to  the  Protestant  literature  all  the  aids  and  advan- 
tages which  princely  patronage,  wealth,  and  influence  can 
afford.  2dly.  Many  of  the  umversities,  those  great  nurseries 
of  the  national  literature,  are  either  by  statute  or  practice 
shut  against  Catholic  talent ;  and  even  in  the  mixed  univei^ 
sities,  where  a  Catholic  faculty  of  theology  is  established, 
the  scarcely  less  important  chairs  of  Catholic  history  and 
Catholic  philosophy  are  either  not  at  all,  or  most  scandalously 
filled  up.  3dly.  The  daily  and  periodical  press,  by  means  of 
an  iniquitous  censorship,  is  in  most  states  of  the  confedera- 
tion arrayed  against  the  Church ;  and  in  the  recent  dispute 
which  has  so  deeply  agitated  Germany,  the  Bavarian  press 
idone  has  been  pennitted  warmly  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  his  venerable  colleagues.* 
4thly.  The  concentration  of  the  book-trade  in  the  very  Pro- 
testant town  of  Leipzig,  has  until  lately  operated  prejudi- 
cially to  the  interests  of  Catholic  literature.  5thly.  The 
German  Protestant  literature  bein^  by  forty  years  older  than 
the  Catholic,  enjoys  a  sort  of  classical  celebrity,  which  a  new 
and  living  literature,  however  intrinsically  superior,  can 
never  pretend  to.  6thly.  In  the  mixed  states,  where  even 
the  Catholic  population  outnumbers  the  Protestant,  the 
zealous  Catholic  seldom  obtains  advancement  in  the  univer- 
sity, or  receives  a  pension  from  the  state  for  his  literary 
services, — a  pension  which  is  the  more  necessary  in  a  country 
where,  owing  to  a  defective  law  of  copy-right,  the  pecuniary 
remunerations  of  genius  are  oilen  very  inadequate.  Lastly, 
while  the  court  of  Berlin  cherishes  and  promotes  the  interests 
of  Protestant  literature  with  such  active  zeal.  Catholic  litera- 
ture receives  but  a  languid  encouragement  from  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Yet  in  despite  of  all  these  obstacles.  Catholic  genius 
has  achieved  wondert*.  The  great  number  of  eminent  theo- 
logians, who  have  of  late  years  adorned  the  Catholic  facul- 


literati,  who  within  the  last  ibrty  years  have  devoted  their 


*  Amoiifj;  iUo  joiiriuilH  w!;ich  havo  particularly  distinguished  themselves  in 
delenco  of  iho  arclibishop,  wo  may  name  the  **  Fnmconian  Courier,**  edited 
hy  the  ahlo  and  couraj^oous  Zander.  Tho  "  Political  Gazette  **  of  Munich,  and 
one-half  of  tho  *'  Aua^hnrp:  Tnivorj^il  Giwotto,"  are  organs  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Austrian  [>apors  have  boon  allowed  to  raise  only  a  fwble  voice  in  defence 
of  the  arehbishop. 
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talents  to  the  defence  and  gloir  of  the  Church, — the  ever- 
growing activity  and  merit  of  the  Catholic  press, — the  high 
degree  of  excellence  which  education  in  all  its  branches  has 
now  attained  in  Catholic  Germany, —  the  munificent  patron- 
age of  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  whose  purse  is  ever  ready  to  en- 
courage Catholic  art  and  science, — the  more  than  semi- 
Catholic  tone  of  a  distinguished  portion  of  the  historical 
literature  of  Protestant  Germany, — the  growing  disgust  felt 
for  the  extravagant  pantheism  of  Hegel  (which  still,  however^ 
exerts  great  influence  in  northern  Prussia),  and  the  craving 
of  the  German  mind  for  more  Christian  systems  of  philoso- 
phy,— ^finally,  the  march  of  modem  science  itself,  physical  as 
well  as  moral,  which  by  its  extraordinary  revelations  has 
reconciled  so  many  a  rebellious  spirit  in  France  and  Germany 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ; — these  are  the  symptoms  and 
tokens  of  a  great  intellectual  futurity, — the  final  and  com- 
plete triumph  of  Catholicism  and  German  science. 


Since  writing  this  article  important  changes  have  occurred, 
and  still  greater  are  in  progress,  in  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
The  present  enlightened  sovereign  of  that  country,  after  the 
period  allotted  to  domestic  grief  had  passed  away,  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  best  method  of  realising  those  brilliant 
expectations  which  his  friends,  and  the  best  friends  of  his 
country,  had  long  entertained.  Not  only  has  he  restored  the 
Archbishop  of  Posen  to  his  diocese,  and  in  Silesia  rescued  from 
spoliation  one  hundred  Catholic  churches,  but  he  has  carried  on 
negotiations  with  the  Holy  See,  in  regard  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  in  a  spirit  which  (as  we  have  learned  from  a  very  cre- 
dible source)  is  likely  to  end  in  propositions  acceptable  to  the 
pope,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  archbishop  him- 
self. Moreover,  on  his  coronation  he  received  the  deputies  of 
the  clergy,  nobility,  and  third  estate,  from  Westphalia  and  the 
Bhenish  province,  with  such  kindness  and  cordiality  as  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
provinces.  The  Bishop  of  Paderbom,  a  prelate  who  in  the 
recent  contest  had  defended  with  such  zeal  and  courage  the 
rights  of  the  Church,  received  the  monarch's  assurance  that 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia  was 
placed  on  a  footing  as  satisfactory  as  it  was  in  the  most 
Catholic  countries.  And  what  did  he  say  to  the  truckling 
Prince-bishop  of  Breslau,  who  so  culpably  neglected  the  care 
of  his  diocese,  and  while  he  evinced  such  subserviency  to  the 
late  king  manifested  such  contmnacy  towards  the  holy  see  ? 
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He  told  him  his  conduct  had  been  calculated  to  bring  down 
ruin  both  on  Church  and  state.  Such  is  the  recompense  which 
sooner  or  later  is  sure  to  await  a  faithless  pusillanimity,  even 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  favour  it  strove  to  ingratiate. 
This  prelate,  threatened  with  deposition  by  the  pope,  has 
happily  tendered  the  resignation  of  his  see. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  the  Prussian  monarch  to  entrust 
the  government  of  the  Catholic  provinces  to  such  civil  func- 
tionaries as,  by  their  character  and  their  principles,  are  likely 
to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  inhabitants.  But  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  in  these  generous  efforts  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  his  Catholic  subjects  from  the  grasp  of  oppression,  the 
king  has  not  many  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The  civil 
functionaries,  who  in  Prussia  constitute  a  powerful  political 
hierarchy — some  pantheists  in  religion,  others  rationalists, 
the  better  part  pietists,  and  the  majority  naturally  very 
hostile  to  Catholicism — now  strain  every  nerve  to  embarrass 
the  new  government,  impede  the  execution  of  the  royal 
designs,  and  bv  holding  up  some  of  the  king's  friends  to 
ridicule,  and  others  to  odium,  sow  distrust  and  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind.  These  despotic  bureaucrats  well  know 
that  the  policy  of  the  present  wise  and  benevolent  sovereign 
will  run  directly  counter  to  their  religious  prejudices  and 
political  views.  We  have  heard,  from  very  good  authority, 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  undermine  by  degrees  the  system 
of  administrative  centralization,  to  give  greater  scope,  power, 
and  influence  to  the  various  provmcial  legislatures  m  the 
monarchy,  and  to  establish  on  a  solid  basis  the  freedom  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  kin^,  a  pietist  in  religion,  belongs  to 
that  school  of  politics  called,  in  Germany,  the  corporate  system  ; 
and  which  shuns  alike  the  anarchical  spirit  of  revolutionaiy 
democracy  and  the  centralizing  spirit  of  military  despotism.* 


Art.  III. —  Valus  of  Annuities  and  Reversionary  Paymenis. 
Published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

IF  a  society  were  to  establish  itself  with  no  other  avowed 
intent  than  to  act  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  do 
what  the  times  would  permit  in  furtherance  of  an  object  to 


*  By  a  letter  dated  Munich,  the  7th  of  July,  it  is  stated  that  the  proTinoial 
council  ot*  Upper  Bavaria  has,  according  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  its  last  meet- 
ing, proposed  to  the  king  to  introduce  again  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  Our 
readers  will  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  majesty's  decision. 
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be  explained  only  by  a  few  words  in  its  adopted  name^  the 
directors  would  probably  be  laughed  at  for  the  vagueness  of 
their  plan.  But  seeing  that  few  individuals,  and  no  com- 
pany, can  engage  for  more  with  any  fair  probability  of  success, 
such  an  announcement  would  argue  both  sense  and  know- 
le(%e  of  the  world. 

The  Society  for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  started 
with  a  specific  object,  declared,  in  their  first  prospectus,  to  be 
"  the  imparting  useful  information  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity.'' What  they  meant  by  useful"*  knowledge,  seeing 
that  knowledge  is  useful,  useless,  or  pernicious,  according  as 
it  is  used,  neglected,  or  abused,  we  think  we  can  undertake 
to  say.  Those  who  remember  the  manner  in  which  the 
desire  to  communicate  information  to  all  classes  first  began 
to  grow,  know  that  the  formation  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
was  the  earliest  evidence  it  gave  of  its  active  existence.  The 
fierce  religious  feuds  of  the  time,  then,  as  now,  made  it  diflS- 
cult  to  form  any  association,  unless  it  were  one  expressly 
intended  to  embrace,  or  to  exclude,  the  great  subject  of  con- 
troversy. But  there  was  one  doctrine  which  the  promoters 
of  knowledge  could  not  avoid  meeting,  though  that  doctrine 
was  rather  on  the  decline,  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak. 
"The  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  the  diffusion  of  irreligion 
and  immorality,"  said  the  high-Church  party,  stoutly ;  and 
many  even  of  those  who  wished  to  provide  resources  for  the 
labourers'  leisure,  were  almost  afraid  lest  there  should  be 
some  truth  in  the  maxim.  Those  who  had  no  such  fear 
very  humbly  represented,  in  the  first  instance,  that  mere 
reading  and  writmg  could  do  no  harm ;  afterwards,  that  there 
were  surely  some  branches  of  knowledge,  usef  ul  to  the  working 
man,  which  he  might  employ  his  reading  upon.  "  There 
can  be  no  harm,"  they  said,  "  in  the  manufecturing  workman 
knowing  where  cotton  is  grown,  and  how  it  is  cultivated ; 
and  surely  he  would  not  thereby  be  rendered  a  disloyal  sub- 
ject, if  he  were  permitted  to  read  a  little  about  that  won- 
derful moving  power,  the  energies  of  which  he  is  directing 


*  A  modern  and  unmeaning  phrase:  in  the  practical  sense,  all  knowledge  is 
useful  to  some,  and  useless  to  others ;  in  the  higher  sense,  all  tound  knowledge 
is  useful.  Sound  learning  is  the  old  English  phrase,  and  sound  means  complete 
in  itself:  in  early  works  of  geometry,  a  sphere  is  called  a  "round  and  sound*' 
body.  And  it  is  worth  the  noting,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  objections  made 
to  the  Society,  that  thouj?h  our  ancestors  coupled  sound  learning  and  rtUgioua 
education,  they  did  not  forget  that  the  two  are  distinct  thin^ ;  nor  did  they 
affirm  that  those  whom  circumstances  prevent  firom  giving  the  second,  were 
therefore  to  be  debarred  from  promoting  the  first 
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all  day  long."  Point  after  point  these  matters  were  conceded, 
to  this  extent  at  least,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
who  feared  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  began  to  admit  that  a 
little  something  did  exist  which  the  workman  might  be  per- 
mitted to  know.  Hence  came  in  usefid  knowledge ;  and  the 
Society,  which  showed  by  its  first  prospectus  that  it  intended 
to  promulgate  every  knowledge  except  religious  knowledge,* 
took  this  limitation  into  its  name.  The  time  was  not  come 
when  it  might  be  openly  asserted  that  all  knowledge  should 
be  put  in  the  way  of  aU,  and  every  one  should  be  invited  to 
take  all  he  could  get.  Peace  to  the  memory  of  an  exploded 
prejudice !  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  is  now  working  side  by  side  with  the  Society  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  in  the  diffusion  of  that  secular  learning 
which  it  once  held  in  horror;  and  those  who  would  have 
something  to  fear,  have  left  off"  with  knowledge,  and  taken  up 
temperance.  Yes!  abstinence  from  whiskey  has  positively 
been  denounced  as  the  mark  of  a  rebellious  temper,  and  as  an 
invention  of  the  devil, — the  very  charges  that  were  made 
against  a  desire  to  learn.  This  is  not  all  the  mere  spirit  of 
opposition  to  good :  there  is  a  quality  of  the  human  mind 
which  the  phrenologists  ought  to  find  a  comer  for— /ear  of 
change,    A  few  years  ago,  the  Government  withdrew  some 

of  its  offices  from   ,  and  abandoned  the  vacant  rooms 

to  some  public  societies.  Down  went  the  old  desks;  the 
floors  and  walls  got  such  a  scrubbing  as  nothing  but  the 
march  of  intellect  would  have  dared  to  give  in  a  government 
office ;  and  some  rebellious  spirits,  having  very  much  the 
air  of  joumeymen  carpenters,  brought  in  new  seats,  tables,  &c. 
An  elderly  and  very  respectable-looking  man  put  his  head 
into  one  of  these  rooms,  just  after  the  above  changes  had 
been  made;  and  after  staring  fearfully  wild  (as  a  novel- 
writer  would  say)  addressed  a  functionary  of  one  of  those 
societies,  who  was  superintending  matters,  thus:  Great 


*^  As  numerous  Societies  already  exist  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
instruction,  and  as  it  is  tlie  object  of  this  Society  to  aid  the  progress  of  those 
branches  of  general  knowledge  which  can  bo  diffused  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  no  treatise  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  shall 
contain  any  matter  of  controversial  divinity,  or  interfere  with  the  principles  of 
revealed  religion." — Firvt  Prospectus.  A  very  odd  announcement!  Try  to 
connect  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  The  ill-expressed  meaning  is  dear 
enough,  with  fair  construction :  but  we  very  much  wonder  that  some  of  the 
numerous  early  enemies  of  the  Society  did  not  insinuate  that  controveraiml 
divinity  and  inUrference  with  revealed  reliffwm  were  implied  to  be  permitted 
luxuries  to  the  higher  classes. 
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changes,  sir  I  I  sat  there — no,  it  was  there — ^for  twenty 
years :  /  don*t  know  what  7/  he  the  end  of  it  r 

At  their  first  starting,  the  committee  of  the  Society  had 
very  strongly  in  their  heads  the  notion  that  they  had  a  voca- 
tion for  direct  communication  with  the  uneducated  classes, 
and  that  their  forte  (or,  at  least,  their  first  forte)  was  to  be 
the  simplification  and  poptdar  illustration  of  the  material 
sciences.  The  introductory  treatise  on  the  objects,  advan- 
tages, and  pleasures  of  science  (well  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Lord  Brougham),  was  the  incarnation  of  the 
genius  of  popidar  writing,  with  all  the  best  and  worst  points 
which  had  distinguished  the  previous  productions  of  the 
votaries  of  that  spirit,  standing  out  in  the  strongest  relief. 
It  was  as  clear  as  writing  cotdd  be ;  it  abounded  in  instances 
drawn  from  every  comer  of  the  universe,  and  put  together 
with  such  skill  that  the  interest  never  flagged,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end:  but  it  teemed  with  inaccuracies, 
sometimes  in  words,  sometimes  in  things.  These  were 
amended  in  later  editions ;  and  if  we  consider  the  legal  and 
political  avocations  of  the  writer,  we  shall  simply  see  reason 
to  regret  that  he  did  not  submit  his  work,  before  publication, 
to  the  eye  of  some  one  to  whom  scientific  truths  were  matters 
of  hourly  familiarity:  we  have  only  here  to  do  with  the 
indication  this  pamphlet  gave  of  the  set  which  the  Society 
seemed  to  wish  to  take.  But  the  most  amusing  circumstance 
connected  with  these  slips,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  peri- 
odical press  proceeded  to  correct  them :  for  when  a  politician 
writes  on  science,  the  newspapers  on  the  opposite  side  write 
against  him,  right  or  wrong ;  nay,  let  but  a  great  parliament- 
man  translate  Demosthenes,  and  you  shall  have  dozens  of  co- 
lumns of  verbal  criticism,  all  on  stamped  paper,  and  with  more 
Greek  than  English.  One  of  the  misdemeanors  we  allude 
to,  was  the  statement  that  the  force  of  gravity  varies  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  instead  of  the  centre ;  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  weight  at  any  height  above  the  ground,  that 
at  twice  the  height  was  said  to  be  only  the  fourth  part,  and  so 
on.  This  was  a  bad  exposition  of  the  truth ;  so  bad,  that  a 
Tory  newspaper  could  not  endure  it,  and  inserted  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  about  it.  This  correspondent  was  a 
supposed  shopkeeper,  who  first  weighs  his  little  boy  in  the 
shop,  and  then  on  the  first-floor,  and  finds,  to  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, that  the  urchin  weighs  the  same  in  both  places. 
The  wit  was  good,  but  only  on  condition  that  the  ultimate 
laugh  shotdd  be  against  the  critic ;  for  it  is  obvious,  that  Aarf 
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gravity  varied  from  th6  surface,  as  incorrectly  stated,  the 
experiment  would  not  have  detected  it ;  for  since  both  boy 
and  weights  were  carried  up-stairs  together,  the  weights 
would  have  abated  of  their  weight  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  boy,  and  Qie  equilibriiun  wotdd  have  been  as  true  as 
before.  As  in  other  things  then,  here  action  and  reaction 
were  equal  and  contrary :  if  a  Whig  fail  in  one  direction, 
straightway  a  Tory  fails  in  the  other,  and  the  balance  of 
Europe  is  kept  up. 

The  treatises  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  con- 
tinued to  advance  rapidly;  the  wits  about  town  called  their 
editors  the  "  Sixpenny  Science  Company," — a  very  useful 
name,  since  it  kept  before  the  public  the  cheapness  of  their 
productions,  and  had  not  much  of  a  sting  after  alL  Nick- 
names only  thrive  at  the  commencement  of  an  undertaking ; 
by  the  time  the  Fenny  Mcufazine  appeared,  nobody  remem- 
bered to  christen  it  Goody  Two-Sous,  which  would  doubtless 
have  been  a  knock-down  argument.  Tlie  "  Useless  Know- 
ledge" Society,  and  the  "  Confusion  of  Knowledge"  Society, 
were  of  course  immediately  snapt  up  by  the  lower  tribe  of 
punsters,  the  better  ones  holding  back  one  instant  to  give 
them  a  chance,  just  as  a  good  shot  will  do  sometimes,  vmen 
out  with  a  new  hand.  But  both  names  were  well  earned ; 
for  the  Society  soon  began  to  disseminate  that  knowledge 
which  had  been  voted  useless  by  those  who  fought  as  lon^  as 
they  could  for  no  knowledge  at  all ;  and  as  to  the  confusion, 
what  better  name  did  thejr  deserve,  who  would  willingly 
have  made  a  mechanic  as  wise  as  a  bachelor  of  Arts  ?  In  uie 
meanwhile — that  is  to  say,  while  punsters  were  punning,  and 
funsters  were  funning — ^the  adverse  principle  got  its  **  three 
warnings"  in  rapid  succession;  on  came  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Act,  the  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  Reform  Bill, 
with  only  a  breathing  time  between  each.  The  world  became 
political,  to  an  extent  unheard  of  before;  and  the  zealots 
had  nothing  to  throw  away  upon  so  comparatively  unexciting 
a  matter  as  a  society  for  pubUshin^  treatises  on  science  ana 
history.  We  remember  individuals  who  could  not  mention 
the  Society  without  disgust  at  its  first  establishment,  and 
who  afterwards,  pending  the  furious  spirit  of  the  time  of 
change,  not  only  ceased  tiieir  abuse,  but  bought  and  read  the 
works  of  the  Society,  just  as  they  would  those  of  Murray  or 
Longman. 

A  person  looking  at  the  first  announcements  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  comparing  them  with  four  out  of  five  of  the 
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treatises  which  followed,  might  have  thought  that,  under 
cover  of  the  professed  intention  to  elevate  the  lower,  the  im- 1. 
provement  of  the  middle  classes  was  really  contemplated. 
It  was  a  manifest  and  notorious  truth,  that  these  productions 
were  above  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  nominally 
intended.  We  shall  presently  speak  more  at  length  upon  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  this  practical  departure  from  the 
theoretical  scheme ;  but  first  we  may  mention  the  new  enemy 
which  it  raised  up.  As  long  as  it  seemed  to  be  intended  to 
write  only  for  the  lower  orders,  the  booksellers  cared  no 
more  about  the  Society  than  about  the  vendors  of  penny 
ballads ;  but  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  their  works 
were  to  be  competitors  with  those  of  "  the  trade,"  this  last 
association  be^an  to  murmur,  then  to  cry  out,  and  finally  to 
talk  about  taking  steps  for  the  utter  suppression  of  the  right 
to  associate  for  purposes  of  publication.  Meetings  were  held 
(or  at  least  summoned)  to  consider  about  petitioning  Parlia- 
ment against  the  wicked  company  which  was  to  ruin  the 
publishers.  Common-sense,  however,  prevailed  at  last ;  and 
mstead  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  ridicule  of  the  country 
by  a  demand  of  a  protecting  duty  against  cheapness,  the 
"  trade"  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  publish  cheap  works  for 
themselves.  Of  all  the  services  which  the  Diffusion  Society 
has  rendered  to  the  cause  of  knowledge,  this  one  of  bringing 
the  ^Hrade"  to  a  better  view  of  its  own  interests,  has  been 
the  greatest, — for  it  has  thereby  created  twenty  diffusion 
societies  besides  itself. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  efforts  had  been  made  by  one  or 
two  publishers  to  brin^  down  the  better  sort  of  reaoing,  by 
republishing  cheap  editions  of  standard  works ;  but  it  is  as 
true  that  these  publishers  were  discountenanced  by  others  as 
shabby  fellows,  who  hurt, — not  religion,  not  morals,  not 
society — ^but  the  trade.  These  cheap  editions  were  for  the 
most  part  helped  to  their  cheapness  by  bad  print  and  paper : 
the  principle  of  relying  on  large  sales  and  quick  returns  had 
not  yet  been  thought  of.  The  manner  of  publishing  the 
great  works  of  great  authors  was  as  follows :  A  large  number 
of  booksellers  combined  to  publish  what  was  called  a  trade 
edition.  If  the  work  were  not  of  the  most  universally  inte- 
resting kind,  such  as  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  it  was  in 
many  volumes,  and  dear :  if  it  were  such  as  invited  compe- 
tition, as  Shakspeare  or  Tom  J  ones,  it  was  in  small  type,  and 
cheap  (comparatively:  Tom  Jones,  in  two  wretchedly  printed 
amall  volumes,  cost  ten  shillings).    As  to  the  matter  of  these 
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trade  editions,  all  additions,  explanations,  glossaries,  &c  were 
sometimes  tolerable  in  the  dear  editions,  and  almost  always 
vile  in  the  (comparatively)  cheap  ones.  Let  us  take  a  trade 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  published  in  1826  (the  year  before  the 
Society  began  its  operations),  with  a  sketch  of  liis  life  (two 
pages)  and  a  glossary  (sixteen  pages),  and  nothing  more  for 
the  understanding  of  an  author  who  now  presents  difSculties 
in  every  page.  The  title-page  bears  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing booksellers :  Bivington,  Egerton,  Cuthell,  Longman, 
CadelT,  Clarke,  Booker,  Booth,  J.  and  J.  M.  Richardson, 
Evans,  Mawman,  Scholey,  Bohn,  Pheney,  Baldwin,  Baynes, 
Newman,  Harding,  Hamilton,  Wood,  Whitmore,  Fenn, 
Tegg,  Duncan,  Mason,  Mackie,  Bohte,  Whitaker,  Kings- 
bury, Hurst,  Robinson,  Simpkin,  Saunders,  Smith,  Elder, 
Wicksteed,  Deighton,  Wilson,  Stirling,  Slade,  Black,  Brown, 
Fairbaim, — -forty-four  booksellers, — with  Co-'s,  probably  up- 
wards of  sixty, — with  sleeping  partners,  or  persons  who  had 
invested  money  in  these  several  concerns,  perhaps  one  hun- 
dred. One  hundred  English  capitalists  combining  to  print 
an  edition  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  English  writers ! 
We  look  into  the  glossary  of  the  hundred  English  capitalists, 
and  we  find  that  an  "  A,  B,  C,  book,"  is  a  catechism,  doubt- 
less because  the  catechism  begins  with — Qu.  What  is  your 
name?  Ans.  M  or  N."  We  add  a  few  more  glosses,  some 
of  which  will  surprise  by  the  information  they  give,  and 
others  by  the.  want  of  it  Keep  in  mind — Shakspeare, — glos- 
sary of  sixteen  pages, — one  himdred  capitalists. 

^^Acquittance J  requital. — Adversity^  contrariety. — Afeard^  afraid. 
— Arm^  to  take  up  in  the  arms. — Art,  practice  as  distinguished 
from  theory,  theory.* — Avaunt,  contemptuous  dismission. — Augurs, 
auguries  or  prognostications. — Authentic^  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
learned. — Banquety  a  slight  refection,  a  desert. — BaseUskSy  a  species 
of  cannon. — Beavevy  helmet  in  general. — Bridaly  the  nuptial  feast. 
— Cardy  perhaps  a  sea-chart. — Chamber y  ancient  name  for  London. 
—  ChUdy  a  female  infant.  —  Constancy y  consistency. — Denyy  to 
refuse. — Kinsmany  near  relative. — Royaly  due  to  a  king. — Setebos^ 
a  species  of  devil. — Soty  a  fool. —  TraitresSy  a  term  of  endearment. 
— Summer-sweUingy  that  which  swells  or  expands  in  summer. 

If  any  of  our  readers  remember  the  little  dictionaries 
attached  to  the  old  style  of  spelling-books,  they  will  find 

♦  These  two  diametrically  opposite  meaniiifj^s  are  actually  given.  We  put 
this  note,  for  fear  of  it  btnng  supposed  that  our  own  printer  has  casuaUy  doubled 
a  word:  perhaps  their's  did. 
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themselves  at  home  in  the  preceding.  But  there  is  one  ex- 
planation of  a  hundred-capitalist  power :  "  Chamber^  ancient 
name  for  London."  We  were  completely  mystified  here; 
we  had  no  more  idea  that  Chamber  was  old  English  for 
London,  than  that  three-legged  stool  was  Shakspeare  for  the 
Thames,  and  we  had  little  nope  of  tracing  out  the  connexion. 
On  looking  into  Camden,  however,  we  found  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  "  Verum  inter  haec  omnia  Londinum  totius 
Britannise  epitome,  Britannicique  imperii  sedes,  Begumque 
AnglicB  camera^  tantiim  eminet,  quantdm,  ut  ait  ille,  inter 
vibuma  cupressus."  To  what  was  reading  for  **the  many"^ 
coming,  when  the  Diffusion  Society  first  started  ?  It  might 
be  difficult  to  answer  this  question  generally ;  but  as  far  as 
designations  for  London  are  concerned,  we  may  safely  reply,, 
that  we  were  on  the  road  to  be  told  that  epitome  and  seaes^ 
were  the  names  which  were  given  to  it  by  Jtdius  Caesar.. 
We  have  made  no  choice  among  "  trade  editions,"  but  took 
the  first  which  came  to  hand. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  publishers  were  grievously 
offended  at  the  attempt  to  establish  a  new  system  ?  Can  we 
also  be  surprised  at  the  contempt  which  they  seem  to  have 
had  for  the  mass  of  the  reading  public,  which,  from  many 
Cttle  indications,  we  gather  them  to  have  held  in  the  light  of 
a  large  baby,  fed  from  the  publishers'  spoon,  with  anything 
which  the  publishers  chose  to  put  into  the  same  ?  As  they 
went  home  to  their  dinners,  how  could  they  but 

"  Depart  in  utter  scorn 
Of  those  who  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 
Yet  left  them  such  a  doom." 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  does  surprise  us,  for  it  is 
hardly  in  human  nature ; — we  mean  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  changed  their  plan,  and  began  to  publish  better  books 
of  the  cheaper  kind.  They  were  once  but  "the  trade," 
dealers  (in  great  part)  in  spoiled  paper  and  binding :  they 
now  deserve  to  be  called  "  the  profession,"  by  comparison ; 
and  forty-four  of  them  will  never  put  their  names  again  to 
such  a  glossary  of  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  merit  of  having  brought  about  this  change 
belongs,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  Useful  Knowledge 
eiety.  Not  any,  even  of  their  own  friends,  will  claim  it  all ; 
for  the  Society  itself,  though  a  powerful  instrument,  took 
energy  from  an  awakening  spirit,  which  would  have  found  a 
way  to  compass  its  end,  in  any  case.    Having  thus  given  due 
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mention  to  the  publishers  and  their  opposition,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed with  our  remarks  on  the  main  subject 

The  committee,  as  we  have  said,  seemed  to  imagine  that 
they  were  to  put  themselves  in  direct  communication  with 
the  rudest  aspirants  after  information.  They  thought  they 
had  but  to  say — torite^  and  a  crowd  of  writers  would  appear, 
.  each  more  fit  than  the  other  to  be  their  interpreter  virith  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  difficult  was  to  come  down  easy, 
the  complicated  to  come  out  simple,  and  all  at  so  much  a 
sheet.  They  had  not  published  a  dozen  treatises,  before  the 
general  voice  told  them  that  their  word  was  no  guarantee  for 
such  a  miracle.  They  persevered,  however,  in  their  publi- 
cations ;  and  though  they  did  not  gain  their  object  in  one 
way,  they  put  others  in  the  way  to  gain  it  in  another.  We 
shml  enter  ftirther  upon  this  point,  and  some  preliminary 
considerations  will  be  necessary. 

In  teaching,  there  are  two  things  to  consider — what  is  to 
be  taught,  and  to  whom;  regulating  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  the  instruction.  In  the  direct  coramunication 
between  instructor  and  pupil,  the  first  point  involves  the 
extent  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  matter  itself :  but  in  writing, 
it  is  different, — for  a  work  upon  anjr  subject  is  usually  meant 
to  be  complete,  and  capable  of  takmg  any  learner  as  far  as  a 
learner  (be  he  who  he  may^  can  be  expected  to  go. 

The  business  of  the  society  was  to  provide  all  that  could 
be  learnt,  and  to  put  it  in  the  way  of  those  who  were  to  learn. 
^  It  was  no  question  of  theirs  how  much  was  practicable ;  every 
one  would  find  out  for  himself  how  far  he  could  go :  and  as 
to  the  society,  the  more  it  believed  to  be  attainable,  the  more 
it  was  likely  to  attain.  Observe  particularly  that  no  such 
thinff  is  asserted  of  an  individual  teacher  with  an  individual 
pupu,  but  rather  the  contrary.  With  regard,  then,  to  the 
matter,  we  are  to  consider  what  the  wants  of  the  country 
were,  in  the  year  1827. 

We  had  not  been,  at  any  time  since  Latin  ceased  to  be  the 
common  language  of  the  learned,  famous  for  a  speedy  im- 
portation of  what  was  done  abroad,  either  in  science  or  fitera- 
ture :  this  was  allowed  to  ooze  in  gradually,  as  one  or  another 
isolated  individual  was  found,  who  had  both  sought  for  know- 
ledge abroad,  and  was  in  a  position  to  write.  In  this  day,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  men  of  knowledge  write ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  week  in  the  year  during  which  some  work  does 
not  appear,  which,  had  it  been  written  a  hundred  years  ago, 
woidd  nave  kept  its  place  for  a  considerable  time  as  a  standard 
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work.  We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  old  system  of  authorship  as  compared 
with  the  new ;  but  only  with  the  simple  fact,  which  we  believe 
all  literary  men  will  acknowledge,  that  our  importations  from 
abroad  were  somewhat  scanty,  and  that  the  two  wars  which 
arose  out  of  the  French  revolution  diminished  that  small 
allowance  almost  down  to  nothing.  After  the  peace  of  1815, 
our  scholars,  our  men  of  learning,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of 
knowledge,  recovered  the  means  of  placing  themselves  in  com- 
munication with  their  fellows  on  the  continent.  The  uni- 
versities began,  more  or  less,  from  that  very  year,  to  avail 
themselves  of  what  had  been  done  abroad.  The  cessation  had 
been  of  use  to  them,  for  their  appetite,  which  had  been  too 
small  before  the  wars,  was  sharpened  by  the  (even  for  them) 
small  allowance  on  which  they  had  been  put  while  hostilities 
lasted.  We  are  now  speaking  of  the  middle  classes ;  for,  as 
to  those  beneath  them  in  position,  the  only  question,  up  to 
the  peace,  was,  whether  they  should  even  read  or  write :  but 
when  we  come  to  our  second  head,  we  shall  see  that  we  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  middle  classes. 

The  constitution  of  literary  society  resembles  the  surface  of 
a  fluid  maas  which  is  continually  troubled  in  several  different 
places ;  the  other  spots  are  more  or  less  agitated,  according  aa 
they  are  nearer  to,  or  further  from,  a  centre  of  disturbance. 
No  community  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  state  unless  there  are 
some  places  in  which  the  agitation  is  much  greater  than  it  had 
need  to  be  over  the  whole  mass.  Large  cities  are  centres  of 
agitation  for  the  practical  and  for  the  entertaining ;  universi- 
ties for  the  speculative  and  the  profound.  A  country  of 
universities,  like  Germany,  that  is,  a  country  in  which  litera- 
ture takes  its  tone  from  universities,  will  e^bit  a  difference 
from  one  like  England,  in  which  the  large  towns  predominate 
over  the  imiversities  in  the  formation  of  the  literary  habits. 
Again,  the  characters  of  the  different  people,  as  they  show  in 
their  large  towns  or  universities,  will  of  course  cause  further 
modifications  of  their  tastes^  opinions,  and  methods ;  and  all 
the  exciting  causes  of  difference  of  character,  race,  religion, 
government,  climate,  &c.,  will  each  produce  an  effect.  The 
continual  introduction  of  learning  and  science  from  other  soils 
is  an  essential  of  health.  Now,  in  our  own  country,  the 
studies  of  the  mass  of  the  reading  community  were  altogether 
of  the  city,  and  not  at  all  of  the  university.  The  practical 
and  the  amusing,  the  professional  book  and  the  novel,  com- 
prised everytiiing.    What  were  the  reviews  which  could 
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maintain  a  profitable  existence?  Those  which  contained 
either  politics  or  amusing  stories.  How  could  the  Edinhurah 
or  Qitarterly  Review  contrive  to  give  the  few  who  cared  for 
literature  or  science  any  account  of  what  was  doing  at  home 
or  abroad  ?  By  tacking  the  unselling  disquisition  on  to  the 
political  article,  which,  with  most  readers,  was  the  essence  of 
the  work.  The  library  of  a  person,  who  had  not  a  good  deal 
of  money  or  was  not  in  one  of  the  learned  professions,  twenty 
years  ago,  consisted  of:  1.  The  books  of  his  calling  (if  any). 
2.  A  right  of  conamon  in  the  books  of  the  adjacent  circulating 
libraiy,  containing  novels  and  a  few  standard  authors.  3.  A 
few  shelves  containing  some  of  the  cheaper  ^  trade  editions.' 
In  all  this  there  was  no  change,  except  in  the  amusing  part ; 
it  was  like  the  reading  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  French  governess, 
all  T^l^maque  and  B^lisaire.  It  was  Groldsmith  for  Greece 
and  Rome,  Hume  for  England,  nobody  for  everywhere  else. 


the  learned ;  the  rest  had  not  even  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  their  table. 

The  effects  of  a  bad  literary  system  will  always  stand  out 
most  prominently  in  the  school  books,  and  the  benefits  of  cheap 
literature  will  first  show  themselves  here;  for  the  school 
books  are  the  cheap  books,  and  the  cheapest  books  are  almost 
sure  to  be  made  school  books.  If  we  nad  to  deal  with  the 
most  prejudiced  opponent  imaginable,  with  one  whom  no  or- 
dinary argmnents  could  so  much  as  bring  to  see  that  there 
was  an  argument,  we  should,  as  a  last  resource,  place  before 
him  the  library  of  a  boy  in  one  of  the  higher  classes  of  a 
respectable  second-rate  school,  twenty  years  ago,  and  the 
same  now.  This  is  a  point  on  which  no  detail  is  necessary ; 
there  are  so  many  to  remember  and  feel  what  we  say,  and  to 
think  that  we  have  not  said  enough.  In  the  higher  species 
of  schools,  many  works  used  in  the  universities  found  their 
way ;  and  there  was  thus  an  aristocracy  of  literature  among 
boys,  as  amonff  men.  And  it  is  important  that  this  should 
be  remembered  by  all  who  would  form  an  opinion  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  the  Useftd  Knowledge  Society  has 
helped  in  bringing  about.  Put  the  labouring  classes  out  of 
consideration,  throw  out  also  the  student  of  the  universities, 
and  the  learned  man,  whether  by  education  or  profession ; 
take  into  account  the  large  mass  of  the  community  called 
educated,  both  in  their  bovish,  and  their  mature,  years :  and 
thus,  and  thus  only,  can  the  first  part  of  the  task  which  pro- 
perly belonged  to  a  diffusion  society  be  estimated.    Now,  we 
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see  no  peculiar  merit  in  the  treatises  published  by  the  Society, 
taken  as  a  whole.  Some  are  excellent,  and  have  become 
authorities;  many  are  good,  many  are  indifferent,  some  are 
bad ;  no  one,  however,  is  as  bad  as  those  books  which  the 

trade  "  previously  published  by  dozens ;  none  have  found 
out  ch€mber  to  mean  London^  or  that  constancy  is  the  same 
thing  as  consistency ^  or  that  augurs  are  auguries.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  committee,  though  it  could  not  create,  acted 
most  usefully  as  a  check ;  it  raised  the  average  character,  by 
the  prevention  of  systematic  blundering.  The  testimony  to 
this  assertion  of  ours  is  contained  in  the  details  of  all  those 
criticisms,  which,  though  guided  by  an  adverse  spirit,  came 
from  writers  who  preserved  self-respect;  not  including, 
for  example,  the  judge  of  art  who  declared  that  the  cuts  in 
the  Pewny  Cychpcedia  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Seven  Dials ; 
nor  the  profound  astronomer  who  ridiculed  the  idea  of  double 
stars  (evidently  thinking  the  mention  of  them  was  a  blunder 
of  one  of  their  writers) ;  such  criticd  as  these  are  even  below 
the  set  whose  opposition  is  an  honour.  But  it  seems  to  us, 
that,  taking  altogether  the  numerous  attacks  which  were 
made  by  better  assailants,  and  looking  at  the  actual  amount 
of  error  detected,  and  good  objection  made,  the  Society's 
treatises  came  out  of  the  ordeal  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  they  could  not  but  have  put  before  the  mass  of  the  read- 
ing community  an  enormous  quantity  of  that  which  they 
most  wanted — accurate  information,  proceeding  from  a  higher 
and  more  extended  reading  than  they  had  seen  the  fruits  of  in 
the  ordinary  productions  of  the  trade,  not  as  they  are  now, 
but  as  they  were  when  the  Society  began  its  operations.  We 
are  not  making  ourselves  the  Society's  advocates ;  and  we 
believe  we  have  said  no  more  than  any  person,  with  moderate 
means  of  jud^g,  and  no  peculiar  antipathy  to  the  body  in 
question,  will,  in  four  instances  out  of  five,  be  easilv  able  to 
verify.  Still  less  have  we  attempted  to  exhaust  the  whole 
subject,  which,  whether  we  wrote  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
might  well  take  a  small  volume. 

We  now  go  on  to  the  second  point,  namely,  as  to  the  sort  of 
persons  intended  to  be  taught  by  the  committee;  in  which  mat- 
ter we  affirm  that  they  failed  in  the  direct  mode,  but  succeeded 
to  a  great  extent  in  the  indirect:  we  speak  now  of  the  first  years 
of  their  existence.  Those  who  are  to  teach  successfully  must 
almost  live  among  those  who  are  to  be  taught ;  at  least,  the 
former  must  be  familiar  with  the  habits  of  thought  of  the 
latter,  with  their  forms  of  expression,  and  with  the  right  place 
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and  mode  of  beginning  the  subject  To  attack  the  rudest  of 
the  reading  classes  with  well-digested  bodies  of  science  or 
history,  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  best  things  that  could  be 
done,  because  it  was  letting  those  alone  with  whom  the 
Society  was  unfit  to  meddle,  and  addressing  instructions  to 
their  teachers,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  teachers  of  their  teachers 
only.  But,  to  judge  from  all  their  declarations,  we  are  not 
to  tnink  that  the  committee  had  this  idea  in  its  head,  but  that 
it  supposed  itself  to  be  really  a  body  destined  to  communicate 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  to  those  who  would  seek  them ; 
unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  give  it  credit  for  an  unusual  degree 
of  corporate  slyness  and  depth,  and  to  suppose  that,  masking 
its  real  object  under  the  pretence  of  instructing  the  pupil,  to 
save  the  honour  and  dignitjr  of  the  teacher,  its  efforts  were 
insidiously  directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  latter.  This 
we  cannot  suppose ;  bodies  of  men  have  no  secrets,  at  least, 
unless  thev  have  a  bond  of  union  and  a  discipline  which 
could  not  nave  connected  men  of  all  sects  of  religious  belief, 
and  all  degrees  of  liberal*  political  sentiments.  The  same 
answer  might  be  made  to  those  who  charged  sedition  and 
irreligion  upon  the  Society,  if  they  still  continued  their  asser- 
tion ;  and  though  they  do  not  now  go  further  (and  this  only 
in  ultra  quarters)  than  to  upbraid  the  publications  of  the 
Society  with  latitudinarianism,  yet  it  is  amusing  enough  to  rip 
up  the  old  extravagancies  of  party  when  they  are  too  old  to 
be  familiar,  yet  not  old  enough  to  belong  to  a  past  generation. 

The  Penny  Magazine  was  the  first  indication  that  tiie  Society 
had  discovered  its  preceding  treatises  to  be  too  high  for  those 
to  whom  thev  were  first  addressed.  We  rather  suspect  that 
the  design  of  this  publication,  as  well  as  its  execution,  belongs 
to  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  whose  reputation  as  an  editor  is  kept 
in  the  background  bv  his  notoriety  as  a  publisher.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  two  characters  are  both  united  in  one  person ; 
and  very  seldom  indeed  that  the  union  has  the  remarkable 
success  which  has  attended  it  in  the  present  instance.  The 
"  trade  edition  "  of  Shakspeare,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted, has  been  amply  redeemed  by  a  real  trade  edition, 
edited,  as  well  as  published,  by  one  of  the  body. 

The  Penny  Magazine  startled  both  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Society ;  the  former  were  astonished  at  the  boldness  of 


♦  Is  it  more  easy  to  unite  men  of  different  religions  in  siipport  of  a  ffood 
object  than  those  of  different  politics  ?  The  origimU  committee  contained  all 
sects,  but  only  one  tory  out  of  forty-two  persons. 
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the  scheme;  the  latter  were  enraged  at  its  success^  and  called 


paper.  Wiser  opponents  had  recourse  to  imitation ;  and  the 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Bjiowledge  started  the 
SatiMraay  Magazine,  which  differs  from  the  Fenny  as  to  its 
plan^  in  a  constant  attempt  to  be  religious,  that  is,  not  merely 
to  avoid  all  that  is  bad  m  its  tendency,  and  to  choose  such 
subjects  as  will  combine  innocent  amusement  with  matter 
tending  of  itself  to  promote  serious  thought  (which  is  done, 
we  think,  in  both),  but  to  add  a  number  of  doctrinal  or  ex- 
hortatory  panniculi^  which  are  stitched  on,  in  the  manner 
described  by  Horace,  and  which  only  say,  and  are  perhaps 
only  meant  to  say,  This  is  the  Saturday^  not  the  Penny. ^ 
And  we  have  observed  in  several  other  writings  published 
under  the  same  superintendence,  an  introduction  of  one,  or 
perhaps  two  or  three  sentences  in  the  preface,  which  are  most 
obviously  meant  as  signals,  and  nothing  more.  We  stop  for  a 
moment  to  remind  this  Society  (in  all  good  will,  for  we  were 
among  those  who  hailed  the  application  of  a  partof  their  funds 
to  the  dissemination  of  profane  knowledge),  lliat  two  or  three 
sentences  of  adhesion  to  religion  do  not  inake  the  difference 
between  a  religious  and  an  irreligious  book:  if  they  do,  the 
celebrated  chapter*  of  Gibbon,  in  which  he  gives  his  view  of 
the  causes  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  may  be  set  down  as 
worthy  to'come  from  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Christ- 
ian Knowledge.  That  chapter  is  an  attempt  to  show  that 
the  rise  of  this  religion  can  be  traced  to  common  and  human 
causes,  as  much  as  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  New- 
tonian philosophy ;  and  the  inference  intended  to  be  drawn 
is,  that  no  supernatural  assistance  need  be  presumed  to  ac- 
count for  the  phenomenon ;  it  is  the  other  side  to  the  argu- 
ment of  Paley.  Many  a  simple  person  has  been  regularly 
taken  in  by  the  prooemium  to  all  this ;  "  Our  curiosity  is 
naturally  prompted  to  inquire  by  what  means  the  Christian 
faith  obtained  so  remarkable  a  victory  over  the  established 
religions  of  the  earth.  To  this  inquiry,  an  obvious,  but 
satisfactory,  answer  may  be  returned :  tfmt  it  was  owing  to 
the  convincing  evidence  of  the  doctrine  itself,  and  to  the 
ruling  providence  of  its  great  author.    But,  as  truth  and 


*  A  work,  well  known  to  the  Society  for  the  Suj)pre88ion  of  Vice,  «nds  with 
a  salvo  to  chastity ;  ludicrously  absurd,  no  doubt,  in  that  instance.  But  there 
are  more  dangerous  books,  in  wnich  the  practice  alluded  to  is  an  efiectualjcover 
to  all  appearance  of  mischie£ 


suppress  it  as  an  unstamped  news- 
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reason  seldom  find  so  favourable  a  reception  in  the  world,  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  Providence  frequently  condescends  to  use 
the  passions  of  the  himian  heart,  and  the  general  circum- 
stances of  mankind,  as  instruments  to  execute  its  purpose,  we 
may  still  be  permitted,  though  with  becoming  submission,  to 
ask,  not  indeed  what  were  the  first,  but  what  were  the 
secondary,  causes  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Christian 
Church."  Now,  we  may  ask,  what  is  to  hinder  writers, 
whose  aims  are  not  exactly  those  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society,  from  dressing  their  productions  in  a  little  frontlet  of 
the  same  kind?  The  precedingcould  only  be  known  to  be  iron- 
ical by  that  which  follows.  The  danger  is,  that  a  system  of 
supporting  opinions  bjr  signals  may  be  met  by  another  system 
of  hanging  out  false  signals :  the  pannicular  mode  of  euibit- 
ing  opinion  may  be  found  to  have  more  uses  than  one.  The 
straightforward  plan  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Know- 
ledge was  to  avoid  that  which  thev  could  not  consistently 
teach.  The  attempts  to  prove  "  infidelity  in  disguise  "  have 
been  among  the  weakest  of  the  attacks  upon  it.  The  most 
decided  set  at  this  point  appears  in  the  criticisms  made  upon 
the  articles  "  Chnst,"  "  Christianity,"  &c.,  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopcedia.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  celebrated  Encyelopcedia 
which  was,  as  all  the  world  knows,  infidelity  in  disguise. 
Did  Diderot  himself  venture  to  write  the  article  "  Christian- 
isme  "?  If  he  did,  he  refrained  from  venturing  his  name. 
Did  the  infidelity  make  its  appearance  in  this  article?  EUe 
est,  entre  toutes  les  religions  qui  se  disent  r^v^l^es,  la  seule 
qui  le  soit  effectivement,  et  par  consequent,  la  seule  qu'il  faut 
embrasser  ....  La  main  de  Dieu  est  visiblement  empreinte 
dans  le  style  de  tant  d'auteurs  et  d'un  g^nie  si  diff^^rent .... 
dans  cette  morale  pure  et  sublime  .  .  .  . "  The  only  concealed 
infidelity  in  this  article  is  the  care  which  is  taken  that  there 
shall  be  none  at  all :  and,  most  obviously,  any  person  wishing 
to  attack  the  established  religion  in  an  alphabetical  work,  and 
"  in  disguise,"  would  choose  his  ground  better  than  by  ex- 
pressing his  sentiments,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  very 
place  where  they  would  be  most  open  to  those  whom  he  woidd 
fear,  and  least  effective  upon  those  whom  he  would  seduce. 

In  the  Penny  Cyclopwaia  these  articles,  which  are  purely 
narrative,  hold  the  balance  quite  even  between  the  different 
denominations.  This  made  a  sort  of  outcry  (not  a  loud  one, 
for  the  daj^  was  gone  by),  that  the  committee  had  put  their 
disguised  infidelity  into  them.  The  reason  was,  we  suppose, 
that  no  doctrines  were  entered  into,  nor  description  oi  the 
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differences  which  exist  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  or 
Churchman  and  Dissenter.  This  last  was  done  in  different 
articles,  and  in  the  fairest  way.  Distinguished  persons  of 
different  names  were  invited  to  contribute  each  a  simple  ac- 
count, such  as  a  work  of  reference  ought  to  contain,  of  his 
own  religious  community.  The  article  "  Catholic  Church," 
for  example,  was  written  by  a  divine  whose  known  learning  and 
character  were  vouchers  for  its  accuracy ;  meaning  by  accu- 
racy, that  it  shotdd  be  a  true  representation  of  what  Catholics 
9ay  for  themselves.  The  article  "  Methodism  "  was  written  in 
the  same  way  by  a  Methodist,  and  so  on.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honest,  or  better  calculated  to  give  the  inquirer  that 
which  he  might  lawfully  wish  to  know,  excluding  only  doc- 
trinal controversy.  Those  who  fear  or  hate  to  see  how  per- 
sons of  other  denominations  describe  themselves,  have  been 
honestly  told,  that  the  Penny  Cyclopcedia  contains  what  they 
fear  and  hate;  they  need  not  buy  it,  but  they  are  very  foolisn 
for  giving  others  to  understand  that  they  think  common  fair- 
ness to  be  nothing  but  infidelity  in  disguise :  we  know  that  many 
persons  do  so  thmk,  but  they  are  not  wise  to  let  it  out,  for  it 
teUs  a  little  secret  which  they  woidd  not  wish  even  to  whis- 
per to  themselves. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  a  connexion  with  those  which 
we  have  already  made  on  what  we  have  called  the  pannicular 
system.  Take  any  one  of  the  aspersed  articles,  and  it  would 
be  found  that  it  only  needs  a  little  acknowledgment  of  the 
superiority  of  any  one  sect  to  make  it  fit  for  appearance  (as 
far  as  it  goes),  in  a  work  of  reference  intended  lor  circulation 
among  that  sect.  If  the  publishers  would  only  print  separate 
pannicules  for  the  different  persuasions,  and  instruct  the  book- 
sellers to  paste  them  on  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
buyer,  most  of  those  who  object  would  be  very  well  satisfied. 
And  why  should  not  this  be  done  in  a  wider  manner  ?  Why 
should  not  the  different  denominations  add  each  its  volume, 
of  its  own  accord  and  at  its  own  expense,  to  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
pcedia^  which  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  to  be  a  work 
of  considerable  authority,  and  is  certainly  very  much  used  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  better  opportunity  to  bring  opinions  imder 
the  consideration  of  others  ?  We  should  like  to  see  the  Ca- 
tholic Siipplement,  the  Church  of  England  Supplement^  the 
Methodist  Supplement^  &c.,  all  brought  out  uniformly  with 
the  work,  by  the  accredited  booksellers  of  the  different  parties. 
Think  of  it,  gentlemen  publishers ;  there  are  tens  of  thou- 
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sands  of  this  work  about  the  country;  attach  your  Cyclopasdias 
of  Religion  to  it.  A  great  many  would  buy  those  or  other 
sects  to  complete  their  work,  who  would  wait  long  enough 
before  they  bought  independent  works  of  the  same  kind; 
while  those  who  are  afraid  to  see  the  opinions  of  others  need 
buy  no  more  than  their  own.  And  there  would  be  this  ad- 
vantage, that  all  the  common  matter  might  be  referred  to  as 
it  stands  in  the  work,  or  refuted,  if  need  were.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  to  see  the  opinions  of  different  parties — 
their  views  of  their  own  history — ^their  own  biographical  ac- 
counts— their  own  political  views,  so  far  as  their  religious 
sentiments  demand  them — all  attached  to  the  same  general 
articles,  and  connected,  for  agreement  or  disagreement,  with 
the  same  general  view  of  histoiy,  science,  and  law.  We 
should  then  see  who  dared  come  forward,  and  who  judged  it 
most  prudent  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  We  shotdd  be  able  to 
compare  the  learning,  the  candour,  and  the  power  of  argument, 
of  the  various  bodies:  we  wish  they  would  all  try  it,  and 
God  defend  the  right  I 

The  Penny  Cyclopcediay  which  was  commenced  in  1833, 
soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  Magazine,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  at  first  to  bear  somewhat  of  a  resemblance  to 
the  latter ;  that  is,  to  have  been  made  for  the  working  classes, 
as  a  sort  of  more  elevated  companion  to  the  Magazine :  that 
is  to  say,  the  publishers  showed  a  momentary  symptom  of 
such  an  intention,  which  almost  instantly  disappeared,  and 
the  work  rapidljr  assumed  a  more  learned  character.  Its 
principal  defect  is  that  of  all  Cyclopaedias,  namely,  inequality 
m  the  contents.  Those  who  write  on  natural  historv  and  on 
civil  history,  seem  to  have  formed  different  ideas  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  work,  and  to  have  been  permitted  to  retain  them : 
perhaps  it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  make  different 
writers,  with  different  subjects,  obey  the  same  scale.  To  this 
work,  even  more  than  to  others,  apply  the  remarks  which  we 
have  made  on  the  normal  character  of  the  writings  published 
by  the  Society.  The  Penny  Cyclopasdia  is  more  accurate  in 
the  smaller  details,  by  a  great  deal,  than  any  other  published 
in  our  country.  The  plan  of  filling  up  the  interstices  between 
larffe,  well-considered,  and  elaborate  treatises,  with  driblets  of 
alphabetical  matter  (rubble,  we  believe,  is  the  name  builders 
would  give  it),  which  have  cither  descended  from  generation  to 
generation  for  the  purpose,  or  are  taken  fresh  out  of  other 
works,  had  predominated  in  all  such  undertakings,  from 
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Chambers  downwards.  ,We  except,  as  far  as  we  know  it, 
Brewster's  Cychpcedia^  which,  however,  is  mostly  scientific, 
and  has  not  so  large  a  range  of  subjects. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  comment  on  the  works  of  the 
Society  in  detaiL  Many  of  the  preceding  remarks  have 
arisen  out  of  the  opposition  which  the  undertaking  has  ex- 
perienced ;  an  opposition  which  is  now  silenced.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  Society  goes  on  with  its  business  in 
peace,  and  the  good  which  its  publications  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  not  being  (thanks  to  itself)  invested  with  the  striking 
character  of  novelty,  does  not  keep  its  name  before  the  public 
so  prominently  as  heretofore.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  some 
omsi  of  its  old  opponents  bangs  off  an  article  against  it, 
wmch  the  Society  endures  in  most  equanimous  silence ;  having 
found  by  experience  that  there  is  no  occasion  whatever  to 
return  a  fire  of  blank  cartridges.  The  imitation  of  their 
proceedings  by  public  bodies  and  private  publishers  is  an 
answer  to  everything  that  can  be  said.  We  have  noted  an 
instance  of  this  imitation  of  the  former  kind,  and  we  shall 
now  add  one  of  the  latter,  remarkable  in  itself,  and  showing 
how  well  the  old  opposition  of  the  publishers  has  subsided 
into  rational  competition,  accompanied  by  honourable  ac- 
knowledgment 

One  of  the  worst  points  about  a  publisher  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  business  is,  that  he  lets  the  igimitordotheheaut^ul 
for  him ;  that  is,  he  leaves  everything  regarding  type,  &c.,  to 
the  printer,  allo¥ring  himself  only  the  choice  out  of  the 
printer's  stock.  Now  of  all  things  in  the  world,  printer's 
beauty  is  most  distressing  to  the  reader,  whose  want  is  legi- 
bility. The  printer  looks  at  the  whole  page  as  a  whole ;  Sie 
reader  has  to  pick  out  the  parts.  Anyuiing  which  stands 
prominently  out  offends  the  printer's  eve,  but  helps  the 
reader.  Authors  therefore,  or  editors,  who  value  the  clear- 
ness of  the  page,  shotdd  keep  a  sharp  look  out  upon  the 
printer,  whose  constant  aim  is  to  make  the  page  a  picture, 
and  the  lines  and  words  as  well  subdued  as  the  separate  lines 
of  shading  in  a  copperplate.  All  this  is  exaggeration,  of 
course ;  but  it  will  serve  to  point  out  the  tendency  of  a 
printer's  habits.  Now  in  the  formation  of  type  there  may  be 
an  elegant  swelling  from  thin  to  thick,  which  is  beautiftd,  no 
doubt ;  and  a  clumsy  average,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  two,  which 
is  more  legible :  the  thin  heads  and  feet  of  the  letters  may  be 
as  sharp  as  they  can  be,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
English  typefounders,  or  comparatively  clumsy,  as  in  most  of 
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the  French  books ;  the  former  is  beautiful,  the  latter  legible. 
Again,  heads  and  tails  may  be  made  clear  and  prominent, 
wfich  gives  legibility,  or  they  may  be  reduced  almost  to 
nothing,  which  makes  regularity  and  (to  a  printer)  beauty. 
There  is  nothing  to  which  the  preceding  is  so  directly  appli- 
cable as  to  numerals,  because  in  reading  them  every  figure  is 
of  consequence ;  whereas,  if  abook^were  to  be  published  with 
one  letter  picked  out  of  every  word,  a  very  little  practice 
would  enable  the  reader  to  go  on  well  enough.  Besides,  we 
read  by  words,  perhaps  by  phrases,  not  by  letters ;  and  the 
conditions  of  legibility  as  to  words  and  phrases,  may  not  be 
altogether*  the  same  as  to  letters.  Some  forty  years  ago 
Dr.  Hutton  proposed  to  abolish  the  ancient  form  of  nu- 
merals, and  to  substitute  others  without  any  heads  or  tails. 
This  change  was  greedily  adopted  by  the  printers,  for  it  suited 
their  notions  exactly ;  the  computer  and  the  mathematician 
had  to  complain  that  their  tables  were  made  more  difficult  to 
read,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  foreign  works  answer  their 
purpose  whenever  they  could.  The  size  of  the  numerals 
became  larger  and  larger,  for  the  smaller  t^pes  were  almost 
undistinguishable.  For  small  tables  of  logarithms,  the  French 
work  of  Lalande  (stereotyped  by  Didot)  was  imported,  and 
was  found  very  much  preferable  to  any  of  those  published  in 
this  country,  though  neither  type  nor  paper  were  favourable. 
The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  proposed  to  re- 
medy the  defect,  and  to  restore  the  old  numerals.  They 
caused  to  be  published  a  reprint  of  Lalande,  combining  the 
legibility  of  tlie  antique  numerals  with  the  goodness  of  En- 
glish type  and  paper,  and  adding  some  minor  matters  of  im- 
provement. From  the  day  of  its  publication  there  was  no 
further  question  about  the  superiority  of  the  old  figures. 
The  year  of  publication  was  1839.  In  1840  appeared  another 
table  of  logarithms,  by  a  publisher,  with  the  same  figures,  the 
same  minor  points  of  detail,  and  the  same  suj^rvisor  of  the 
press ;  but  with  no  unhandsome  degree  of  imitation,  for  the 
second  tables  were  to  six  places  of  figures,  while  the  Society's 
were  carried  only  to  Jive.  Various  tables  of  logarithms  are 
necessary  for  various  purposes ;  five  places  are  always  more 
convenient  than  six,  but  the  latter  are  sometimes  necessary. 


*  We  have  a  suspicion  that  if  the  heads  and  tails  of  letters  were  abolished, 
the  forms  remaining  the  same,  we  should  in  the  end  gain  more  hy  the  clearness 
of  the  space  between  the  lines  than  we  should  lose  by  the  abolition  of  the  pro- 
minent parts. 
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particularly  in  trigonometrical  operations.  The  fondness  for 
numerical  calculation  which  has  always  distinguished  the 
English  school  of  mathematicians,  has  commonly  induced  them 
to  take  seven  places ;  but  this  is  more  than  is  generally  usefuL 
To  put  by  the  side  of  five  places  a  table  of  six  places,  cor- 
responding in  all  other  respects,  was  a  competition  of  the 
most  desirable  kind ;  and  the  due  acknowledgment  made  to 
the  Society  in  the  preface,  with  reference  to  those  points  on 
which  imitation  had  to  be  admitted,  was  worthy  of  publishers 
who  had  ceased  to  call  London  by  the  name  of  chamber^  and 
who  thought  better  of  their  public  than  to  find  it  necessary 
any  longer  to  tell  them  that  summer'tuodling  means  that  which 
sweUs  or  expands  in  summer. 

We  shall  not  much  more  miscellanize  our  article  if  we  sUxp 
to  point  out  one  particular  in  which  the  publisher's  edition 
failed  as  compared  with  its  predecessor.  Among  the  other 
marks  of  beauty,  according  to  the  printers,  is  a  white  and 
sparkling  paper,  which  shines  so  brilliantly  that  its  contents 
might  almost  as  well  be  written  in  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  it 
has  been  the  practice  of  late  jrears  to  put  a  little  lime  into  the 
substance  of  the  paper,  to  bring  out  this  gloss  and  brilliancy ; 
and  certainly  in  making  notes  on  our  books,  we  have  found 
that  the  process  very  much  resembled  writing  on  chalk.  But 
whether  the  present  a^e  of  typography  be  one  which  sets 
limed  twigs  to  catch  wmged  souls  or  no,  certain  it  is  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  paper,  the  sparkling  and  the  dull ;  and 
as  certain  that  mathematicians  and  computers,  who  use  tables, 
would  gladly  have  the  dull  paper,  which  spares  their  eyes,  in 
preference  to  the  shining  paper,  which  puts  them  out ;  for 
the  consultation  of  tables,  often  repeated,  is  as  wearing  to  the 
eyes  as  anything  need  be.  Now  the  Society's  logarithms  are 
printed  on  what  would  be  called  a  nasty,  shabby,  whitey- 
brown  rag;  the  six-figure  logarithms  are  resplendent  in  a 
white  glare  of  paper,  or  lime  and  paper,  as  the  case  may  be. 
We  can  assure  the  publishers  of  the  latter  that  they  have 
erred  in  their  choice  of  a  material ;  and  we  hope  that  the 
next  tirage  will  show  that  they  have  some  pity  upon  the  eye- 
sight of  their  ^readers. 

In  some  instances  the  society  seems  to  have  aimed  at  produc- 
ing works  which  should  be  as  extensive  and  profound  as  any  in 
the  language;  and  that  which  we  propose  to  review  in  the  pre- 
sent article  is  of  the  number.  It  will  be  a  good  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  such  works  act  down  to  the  classes  for 
whose  especial  benefit  the  Society  was  intended.    The  sub- 
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ject  is  the  calculation  of  interest  and  annuities,  containing 
many  points  of  daily  increasing  practical  imj^ortance.  The 
bearings  of  such  a  publication  at  the  present  time  are  now  to 
be  considered.  In  this  Review  (Au^st  1840)  appeared  an 
article  on  "  The  Necessity  of  Legislation  for  Life  Assurance," 
in  which  every  endeavour  was  made  to  provoke  what  was 
pretty  well  known  to  be  a  fraudulent  association  into  a  pro- 
secution for  libel,  if  its  directors  had  dared.  This  institution, 
calling  itself  the  Independent  and  West  Middlesex  Insurance 
Company,"  had  several  times  attempted  to  prosecute  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  the  object  of  the  preceding  article  (in  part) 
to  expose  it  in  a  manner  which,  had  it  possessed  one  grain  of 
respectability,  would  have  forced  it  to  justify  its  character  in 
a  court  of  law.  Nor  was  this  step  a  bold  one,  though  it 
might  have  appeared  so  to  some ;  for  we  had  the  most  positive 
evidence  that  the  concern  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
gan^  of  swindlers.  One  of  our  remarks  was  as  follows :  this 
one  instance  alone  would  justify  the  rational  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  demanding  legislation  on  the  subject.  Whether 
this  community  be  wnat  it  has  been  represented  to  be  or  not, 
that  is,  whether  ignorance  and  rashness^  or  preconcerted  &aud, 
be  the  key  to  the  extraordinary  annuity  and  assurance  tables 
which  we  have  exposed,  the  consequences  will  be  equally 
fatal  to  the  numerous  subscribers,  who,  with  their  families, 
must  be  injured,  and  may  be  ruined,  by  the  operation  of  this 
impossible  scheme.  Law  must  step  in,  sooner  or  later ;  and 
once  again  we  ask  of  our  legislature,  What  are  you  waiting 
for?  Will  you  never  believe  that  the  plans  which  tend  to  the 
ruin  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan^  on  a  larae  seale^  are  to  be 
checked^  until  you  hear  the  cry  of  the  injurea  reproaching  you 
for  the  past^  because  you  would  not  take  the  clear  warning  which 
pointed  out  the  future.^  The  crisis  soon  arrived,  and  was 
perhaps  in  part  brought  on  by  our  article ;  the  swindlers  de- 
camped to  the  continent  with  their  gains,  and  the  cry  of  the 
injured  was  heard,  as  far  as  the  newspapers  (which  take  in- 
terest in  nothing  but  politics)  would  allow.  n\xt  even  in  the 
meagre  police  reports,  which  announced  the  fact  and  its  con- 
sequences, there  appeared  enough  to  make  the  benevolent 
shudder.  We  have  not  now  a  legislature  existing  of  which 
to  ask  any  questions,  and  the  din  of  politics,  whicn  is  louder 
than  ever,  seems  to  threaten  that  we  shall  have,  as  heretofore, 
sessions  of  nothing  but  gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  about  which 
party  is  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  But  should  it  so 
happen  that  a  time  is  coming  in  which  the  state  of  the  nation 
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will  really  be  the  object  of  consideration,  it  will  then  be  time 
to  put  another  and  a  stronger  question — How  many  millions 
of  tibe  hard  earnings  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are  to  be 
exported  for  the  maintenance  of  swindlers  in  splendour  on  the 
continent,  before  the  wrangling  politicians  will  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  spend  a  few  hours  in  passing  a  law  of  protection  ? 
O  that  a  free  press  could  be  maintamed  under  a  despotic 
government !  If  we  could  but  have  these  two  things  made 
compatible,  with  what  pleasure  should  we  hear  of  the  houses 
being  shut  up  once  for  all,  and  the  key  thrown  into  the 
Thames,  to  look  for  James's  great  seal  And  slowly,  if  the 
present  system  goes  on,  will  the  thinking  part  of  the  com- 
munity come  round  to  some  very  curious  and  unconstitutionid 
notion  about  parliament,  which  will  end  in  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  the  power  of  the  crown. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  last  session  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  did  take  up  the  subject,  and  moved  for 
a  select  conmiittee  on  the  state  of  life  assurance,  &c ;  but 
the  government  stept  in,  and  proposed  that  the  committee 
shomd  extend  to  all  ^oint  stock  companies.  Oh  rare  I  If  the 
cholera  broke  out  with  such  virulence  that  medical  assistants 
&iled  in  numbers,  and  if  it  were  proposed  to  spend  a  week  in 
training  a  thousand  men  to  apply  the  simplest  modes  of  treat- 
ment, what  ought  such  a  government  to  do  ?  Why,  to  insist 
on  their  all  beginning  with  anatomy,  and  learning  to  cure  all 
disorders  sectmdtm  artem !  Or  if  an  enemy  were  going  to 
attempt  an  immediate  invasion,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  to  demand  the  few  days  training  which  circiunstances 
would  permit,  hoping  that  good  hearts  and  strong  arms  might 
make  up  what  was  wanting,  what  would  such  a  government 
do,  again  ?  Send  them  all  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  drill  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  military  perfection, 
with  the  assurance  that  they  should  then  recover  London 
from  the  invader !  What  this  committee  did,  nobody  seems 
to  know,  nor  does  it  now  greatly  matter.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  West  Middlesex  swindkrs,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
will  curse  their  own  folly  in  running  away  from  such  an  in- 
quiry, and  will  deeply  regret  that  they  did  not  wait  till  they 
had  got  a  few  hundred  thousands  more. 

We  must,  we  are  afraid,  give  up  any  hope  of  assistance 
from  the  high  powers.  All  the  strength  of  the  Whig  has 
been  spent  in  keeping  half  a  head  before  the  Tory,  and  the 
countiy  is  now  to  try  whether  it  will  be  better  governed  by  the 
Tory  striving  to  keep  as  much  before  the  Whig.   The  monkey 
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is  biting  at  one  cheese  after  the  other,  and  looking  at  the 
balance  as  it  alternately  tips  a  little  to  either  side.  We 
have  not  thriven  because  water  was  poured  into  our  milk, 
and  we  are  to  see  if  we  can  make  a  better  drink  by  pouring  the 
milk  into  the  water.  But  yet  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  persons  from  presenting  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to 
the  first  Knave  or  fool  who  asks  tor  them ;  and  we  must  there- 
fore have  recourse  to  the  slow,  but  sure,  method  of  distri- 
buting a  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  people.  This 
may  be  done  in  two  ways, — both  good,  but  neither  quite  com- 
plete by  itself.  The  general  principles  of  the  subject  mav  be 
widely  taught,  but  this  is  not  enough ;  the  number  of  those 
who  can  apply  them  rigorously  to  the  questions  which  arise 
must  be  greatly  increas^  To  this  end,  books  of  soimd  ma- 
thematical learning  on  the  subject,  accompanied  by  tables 
which  will  remove  the  necessity  of  much  calculation,  must  be 
made  attainable  in  a  comparatively  cheap  form ;  and  one  of 
tiie  sort  is  so  made  attainable  in  the  work  before  us,  which 
not  only  provides  at  least  four  times  as  much  help  to  calcu- 
lation as  any  of  its  predecessors,  but  will  be  sold  at  a  price 
unprecedentedly  low,  for  such  a  mass  of  table  matter. 

We  see  with  great  pleasure  that  in  many  different  quarters 
popular  essays  on  life  assurance  and  annuities  are  making 
their  appearance.  We  do  not  know  whether  these  are  good  or 
bad,  nor  does  it  so  much  matter ;  all  are  friends  in  the  present 
attempt  The  worst  of  them  will  show  many  that  there  is 
more  in  the  subject  than  can  be  mastered  by  taking  a  few 
shares  in  a  new  company,  and  will  impress  on  the  mind  of  its 
readers  the  necessity  tor  some  little  inquiry.  This  much 
would  be  a  great  step  gained,  if  it  were  universally  gained. 
The  smallest  investigation,  a  mere  pause  till  a  friend  or  two 
could  be  consulted,  would  have  saved  many  of  those  who  were 
miserably  taken  in  by  the  West  Middlesex  swindlers,  from 
their  disastrous  fate.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
the  mere  idea  that  there  is  knowledge  on  the  subject,  would, 
if  it  were  general,  prevent  the  class  of  desperate  rogues  from 
combining  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder.  But  more  must 
be  done;  for  there  are  plenty  of  schemes,  which,  without  being 
criminal,  are  most  blameably  rash.  It  is  not  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  principles  which  will  serve  to  detect  these ;  figures 
must  be  applied,  and  properly  applied.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  proved  by  figures ; 
this  means  that  there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  shown 
from  figures  to  those  who  only  look  at  the  figures.    It  was 
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the  proverb  of  those  who  were  always  frightened  by  calcula- 
tion, and  silenced  by  a  show  of  figures ;  so,  in  like  manner, 
among  savage  nations,  there  is  nothing  which  mav  not  be 
gained  by  firearms,  until  they  have  got  firearms  lor  them- 
selves. Arithmetical  calcidation  is  not  now  so  much  of  a 
bugbear  as  it  was ;  there  are  many  who  can  not  only  endure, 
but  practise  it,  and  they  must  be  shown  how  to  do  it. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  life  contingencies  had  been  suc- 
cessively licked  into  shape  by  Halley,  De  Moivre,  Simpson, 
Dodson,  and  some  others,  and  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Price  had 
presented  tables  which  appeared  to  represent  the  value  of 
life  in  England,  and  the  establishment  of  several  assurance 
offices  had  given  hopes  of  stability  to  its  practical  application, 
a  succession  of  writers  took  upon  themselves  the  charge  of 
providing  elementary  instruction  on  the  subject.  Until  the 
appearance  of  the  work  before  us,  the  principal  writings 
which  were  notorious  as  combining  both  instruction  and 
tables,  were  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Mr.  Baily, 
and  of  Mr.  Milne.  The  well-known  work  of  Dr.  Price  con- 
tained indeed  the  tabular  matter  connected  with  the  North- 
ampton tables,  and  a  full  account  of  their  construction,  but  no 
elementarv  treatise  on  the  application  of  the  tables.  Each  of 
the  preceding  works  had  a  merit  of  its  own,  and  it  will  explain 
our  remarks  on  the  work  particularly  before  us  if  we  give  a 
few  words  to  each. 

Mr.  Morgan,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Price,  was  introduced  by  the 
influence  of  the  latter  to  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Equitable  Society.  He  was  of  a  cautious  temperament,  and, 
which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  was  a  well-informed  ma- 
thematician. He  was  the  first  who  applied  mathematical  reason- 
ing to  the  solution  of  the  more  complicated  class  of  questions, 
on  the  assumption  of  a  table  of  mortality,  properly  so  called. 
The  distinction  is  this :  preceding  writers  had  used  what  was 
called  De  Moivre's  hypothesis ;  a  mathematical  assiunption 
which  superseded  the  use  of  a  table  of  mortality,  and  assign- 
ing a  simple  (but  not  very  accurate)  law  of  life,  made  it 
possible  to  give  tolerably  simple  formulaB  for  the  most  com- 
plicated problems.  Mr.  Morgan,  in  various  papers  published 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society^  solved  these  problems 
in  what  is  now  called  the  usual  method.  Later  writers  have 
given  conciseness  and  elegance  to  these  solutions,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Morgan  who  led  the  way  in  this  path.  In  his  work  on 
assurances  (the  second  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1821, 
the  first  having  preceded  it  by  more  than  forty  years)  Mr. 
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Morgan  gives,  1.  The  principles  of  the  subject  and  the  so- 
lution of  questions  expressed  in  words  at  length,  the  alge- 
braical part  being  reserved  for  the  notes.  The  tables  added 
to  the  work  are  mostly  those  which  Dr.  Price  had  already 
given  in  his  well-known  treatise  founded  on  the  Northaiupton 
tables.  This  idea  of  expressing  the  formulae  by  verbal  rules 
was  not  a  happy  one.  It  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Baron 
Maseres  (in  1783),  in  that  most  prolix  of  all  possible  works, 
his  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Life  Annuities.  The  shortest 
way  to  comprehend  this  subject  is  to  learn  a  very  little  of 
algebra ;  the  time  spent  in  doing  without  algebra  must  always 
be  longer  than  that  necessary  to  learn  the  requisite  amount 
of  it.  Mr.  Morgan's  work,  though  the  first  elementary  trea- 
tise, must  not  be  called  the  first  algebraical  treatise,  on  tlie 
modem  methods. 

Mr.  Baily's  Doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assurances  was 
published  in  1810,  and  obtained  a  popularity  among  actuaries 
which  not  only  soon  put  it  out  of  print,  but  has,  even  up  to 
the  present  time,  maae  its  second-liand  price  greatly  exceed 
that  at  which  it  was  published.*  This  celebrity  it  owed 
mostly  to  its  being  a  clear  and  systematic  algebrai(Md  treatise, 
most  emphatically  superior  to  that  of  IVIr.  Morgan  in  the 
notation  employed ;  and  in  some  measure  to  a  larger  range  of 
tables.  It  was  published  at  the  period  in  which  the  defects 
of  the  Northampton  tables  began  to  be  seen,  and  the  want  of 
others  giving  a  longer  duration  to  life  began  to  be  felt.  The 
tables  of  Deparcieux,  and  the  Swedish  tables,  then  appearing 
for  the  first  tune  in  so  extensive  a  form,  were  not  demonstrated 
to  be  particularly  applicable  to  English  life ;  but  they  were 
valuable,  in  the  absence  of  others,  as  giving  longer  life,  it 
being  known  that  the  life  of  the  Northampton  was  too  short 
Mr.  Baily's  work  also  introduced  to  the  world  the  method  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak. 

Mr.  Milne  published,  in  1815,  his  Treatise  on  the  Valuation 
of  Annuities  and  Assurances^  which  has,  since  the  disappear- 
ance of  Mr.  Baily's  work  as  a  book  on  sale,  been  the  great 
authority  in  algebraical  matters  connected  with  life  contin- 
gencies; and  of  late  years  has  also  taken  that  post  with 
reference  to  its  tables.  In  the  mathematical  part  it  combines 
a  general  account  of  the  method  of  constructing  tables  of 
mortality,  with  a  full  investigation  of  the  formula)  for  their 
use,  carried  completely  tliroujxh  all  problems  involving  one, 


*  A  French  tmnslaticm  appeared  some  years  ago. 
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two,  or  three  lives.  To  the  algebraical  symmetry  which  Mr. 
Baily  had  introduced,  is  added  the  first  general  attempt  to 
institute  a  distinct  notation  for  the  representation  of  life  con- 
tingencies ;  the  results  of  which,  though  somewhat  cumbrous 
in  appearance,  and  strange  in  tibeir  symbols,  will  in  all  pro- 
bability lead  to  some  general  agreement  on  the  subject ;  more 
than  one  writer  having  been  led  to  the  consideration  of  this 
branch  of  expression  by  the  route  traced  out  by  Mr.  Milne. 
The  defect  of  the  work  to  a  learner,  is  too  great  a  generaliza- 
tion at  the  commencement.  With  regard  to  the  tables,  Mr. 
Milne,  by  aid  of  observations  on  the  value  of  life  at  Carlisle, 
presented  a  new  table  (the  Carlisle),  which  subsequent  veri- 
fications have  shown  to  represent  more  accurately  than  any 
other  the  state  of  life  among  the  middle  classes  in  England. 

Dr.  Price  and  Mr.  Morgan  set  the  example  of  making  the 
fundamental  taUes  to  consist  in  the  values  of  annuities  on 
one  life  for  every  age,  and  of  two  lives  fi^r  every  pair  of  ages 
in  which  the  difference  is  five  years,  or  any  miiltiple  of  five 
years.  Other  differences  of  age  must  be  supplied  by  inter- 
polation,— ^a  process  which  gives  results  sufficiently  accurate 
in  most  cases,  but  which  sometimes  does  not  admit  of  so  much 
being  said.  In  the  construction  of  these  tables,  which  is  a 
work  of  tolerable  labour,  much  valuable  material  is  thrown 
away,  and  the  results  of  it  only  presented.  The  want  of  the 
rejected  part  is  very  severely  felt  in  many  problems,  which 
are  tediously  long  when  the  answers  are  to  be  deduced  from 
the  tables  of  complete  annuities.  Mr.  Barrett,  of  whom  no 
more  is  known  than  that  he  linked  his  name  inseparably  to 
this  subject,  proposed  a  very  ingenious  modification  of  the 
tables,  which,  stopping  short  of  the  final  results,  leaves  it  in 
the  power  of  the  calciuator  to  proceed  as  if  he  had  before  him 
all  the  raw  material  of  the  old  tables  in  its  easiest  form. 
This  method  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Baily,  in  an  appendix 
to  his  own  work, — which  appendix  was,  we  believe,  subse- 
quent to  the  treatise  of  Mr.  Milne :  it  was  thrown  into  a 
more  convenient  form,  and  extended  in  power,  by  Mr.  G. 
Davies,  and  is  now  the  most  valuable  instrument  of  which  the 
actuary  is  possessed ;  and,  what  is  more  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, it  is  the  form  in  wliich  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  cal- 
culation wiU  be  diffused  among  arithmeticians  in  general 

At  the  appearance  then  of  the  work  before  us,  the  state  of 
the  science,  as  to  points  now  under  consideration,  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows :  The  superiority  of  the  Car- 
lisle Table  was  admitted ; — ^the  old  methods,  depending  upon 
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complete  annuity  tables^  were  the  ones  in  general  use  ; — ^the 
practical  correctness  of  results  was  somewhat  lessened,  and 
the  trouble  of  obtaining  them  increased,  by  the  incomplete- 
ness of  the  published  taUes  of  two  lives ; — ^many  tables  of 
simplification  had  been  computed  by  actuaries  for  themselves, 
but  none  were  published ; — ^Barrett's  method  was  impeded  by 
the  want  of  published  tables,  though  many  private  persons 
had  them  in  manuscript  for  their  own  purposes ; — the  number 
of  persons,  not  actuaries,  who  could  work  a  simple  question, 
was  very  smalL 

The  treatise  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  began  to  be 
issued  some  years  ago,  and  is  not  yet  quite  completed; 
but  as  the  whole  of  the  explanation  has  been  some  time  before 
the  public,  and  a  mass  of  tables  very  much  exceeding  those 
of  Mr.  Milne  has  now  appeared,  a  review  of  the  whole  will 
not  be  premature.  The  author  is  Mr.  David  Jones,  actuary 
of  the  Universal  Life  OflSce.  His  preface  (yet  to  appear) 
will,  we  hope,  point  out  in  detail  the  methods  employed  in 
the  calculation  of  the  several  tables.  The  work  consists  of  a 
treatise  on  interest ;  forty-three  pages  of  tables  to  accompany 
this  treatise  (usually  mixed  up  with  the  life  tables) ;  a  treatise 
on  life  annuities,  as  to  all  cases  in  which  not  more  than  two 
lives  are  concerned ;  six  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  life- 
tables,  plus  some  yet  to  come.  The  treatise  on  life  annuities, 
which  belongs  to  this  mass  of  tables,  is  only  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  pages.  With  regard  to  the  treatise,  inde- 
pendently of  the  tables,  we  have  examined  it  (for  a  particular 
purpose)  much  more  closely  than  we  should  have  tnought  it 
necessary  to  do,  previously  to  expressing  a  general  opinion ; 
and  we  can  give  our  strongest  testimony,  both  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  writer's  methods,  and  the  accimujy  of  the  printer. 
There  is,  however,  no  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  a  question  of 
fact,  which  must  be  established ;  for  those  who  work  quesr 
tions  of  this  kind  must  have  the  tables,  and  will  therefore  in 
most  cases  find  out  the  merit  of  the  worL  The  great  defect 
is  a  badly  chosen  notation, — inferior,  in  our  opinion,  to  Mr. 
Milne's.  Its  symbols  are  too  small,  and  there  is  the  defect  of 
double  indices ;  thus  an  annuity  on  joint  lives  of  the  ages 
m  and  »,  to  last  *  years,  is  denoted  by 

a 

(w,  n) 
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It  is  more  easy  to  blame  any  notation  on  this  subject,  than 


the  following  are  those  which  have  been  proposed  for  this 
case  by  other  writers  on  the  subject : 


In  respect  to  the  duplication  of  indices,  Mr.  Jones  has  a 
decided  majority  against  him.  But  with  regard  to  such  a  set 
of  tables  as  the  present,  the  preliminary  treatise  becomes 
comparatively  unimportant.  Thejr  are  so  cheap,  that  we 
have  no  doubt  one  or  more  treatises  will  be  written,  which 
will  dispense  with  tables,  and  refer  to  those  of  Mr.  Jones. 
It  has  hitherto  been  a  drawback  to  the  exertions  of  elemen- 
tary writers  in  this  respect,  that,  owing  to  the  scarceness  or 
deamess  of  former  works,  it  has  not  been  advisable  to  write 
treatises  on  the  subject  without  a  copious  appendix  of  tables. 
Besides  this,  the  time  has  hardly  been  till  now,  when  there 
was  anything  like  so  general  an  agreement  as  to  the  table 
which  should  be  used,  as  now  exists  with  respect  to  the  Car- 
lisle, We  should  very  well  like  to  see  Mr.  Jones  arrive  at 
the  honour  of  being  the  table-referee  of  two  or  three  writers, 
treating  the  subject  in  different  modes,  according  to  their 
views  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  be  best  elucidated  or  sys- 
tematized. A  person  may  now  write  on  logarithms,  without 
the  necessity  of  publishing  a  table;  and  such  will  be,  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  case  with  life  annuities :  for  until  the 
materials  of  the  Registrar  General  and  the  Actuary  of  the 
National  Debt  Office  come  to  the  public  view  with  some 
specific  results,  particularly  on  the  difference  between  male 
and  female  life,  we  see  little  chance  of  the  Carlisle  Table 
being  disturbed ;  and  possibly  no  such  thing  may  take  place 
even  then. 

The  accuracy  of  the  tables  is  the  next  point  for  conside- 
ration. We  have  been  informed  that  there  is  an  error 
affecting  the  annuities  at  3^  per  cent,  arising  from  a  singular 
cause,  one  of  the  sort  against  the  effects  of  which  it  is  almost 
impossible*  to  guard  in  computation:  this  is  to  be  removed 


♦  One  would  suppose,  for  example,  that  when  two  able  computers,  in  diflfe- 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  are  employed  upon  the  same  question,  and  produce 
the  same  result  at  the  end  of  a  long  calculation,  their  two  works  agreeing  figure 
for  figure  throughout,  their  result  might  be  depended  upon.  Yet  it  has  been 
known  that  two  such  persons  have  made  precisely  the  same  mistake,  in  merely 
taking  out  the  same  logarithm,  there  being  no  more  reason  why  they  should 


to  point  out  one  in  which 
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by  cancelling  the  requisite  number  of  pages,  if  our  infor- 
mation be  correct.  Much  depends,  as  to  the  reception  they 
will  get,  upon  the  explanations  to  be  given  in  the  preface. 
We  can  only  say  hitherto,  that  as  far  as  our  means  go  of 
comparing  them  with  preceding  tables,  or  with  private  manu- 
scripts, we  have  found  them  accurate.  For  the  rest,  they 
must  of  course  gradually  establish  their  own  character ;  and 
this  we  think  they  will  do.  From  our  private  information, 
we  should  sav  that  every  proper  step  has  been  taken  to  insure 
accuracy.  Besides,  we  count  somewhat  upon  the  general 
character  of  such  tables,  which  is  very  good.  Of  all  the 
tables  printed  by  actuaries,  it  has  very  rarely  happened  that 
frequency  of  error,  in  computation  or  printing,  has  occurred. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  contents  of  the  tables,  as  far  as 
the  Carlisle  Table  is  their  basis ;  and  from  this  the  great 
bulk  of  Mr.  Jones'  tables  are  calculated.  We  put  in  italics 
the  tables  which,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  are  new  in 
print,  or  ihe  novel  circumstances  in  which  they  diflFer  from 
preceding  ones. — Numbers  living,  &c  with  logarithm  and 
complement  of  the  number  which  c(Hnplete  each  age ;  and 
mean  duration. — Barry's  tables  for  single  lives  (D,  N,  S,  M, 
and  R)  for  3,  3^,  4,  4^,  5,  and  6  per  cent.;  with  D,  N,  and 
S,  for  7,  8,  9,  and  10  per  cent. — Annuities  on  single  lives  at 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  per  cent;  also  at  3^,  4^,  9,  and  10  per  cent,  : 
the  3^,  4,  and  4^  carried  to  five  decimals. — Annuities  on  two 
lives,  to  every  pair  of  ages^  at  3,  4,  5,  and  6  per  cent. ;  also  at 
3^  and  4^  per  cent. — Chance  of  living  a  year,  with  its  loga- 
rithm.— Present  valm  of  assurance  on  a  single  life  a4  3,  3^,  4, 
4i,  5,  6,  7,  8  per  cent. — Probability  of  survivorship,  as  in 
Milne. — Barretfs  table  (D  and  N)  for  two  joint  liveSy  and 
every  pair  of  ages^  at  3,  3^,  4,  4^,  5,  a/nd  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Jones  has  also  given  brief  tables  on  two  joint  lives 
from  the  Chester  Table,  being  the  first  time,  as  far  as  we 
remember,  that  male  life  has  been  distinguished  from  female 


ftgreein  that  mistake,  than  in  any  other  that  could  be  imagined.  A  hundred  mil- 
lions to  one  against  such  a  thing  occurring  at  any  given  trial,  would  be  unfairly 
ttnall  odds ;  and  yet  it  is  known  to  have  happened.  It  happened  to  ourselves, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  to  be  trying  to  ascertain  from  what  formula  a  certain  table  was 
constructed.  From  the  hcaoing  we  made  it  out,  as  we  thought ;  and  on  apply- 
ing it  to  an  instance  in  the  table,  we  found  23*59,  the  number  in  the  table  being 
23*597.  Nevertheless,  it  turned  out  that  we  had  totally  mistaken  the  nature  of 
the  table,  and  that  we  had  no  more  right  to  expect  an  agreement  in  any  one 
figure,  than  if  we  had  picked  a  formula  at  hazanl  out  of  any  book  on  algebra, 
l^ery  person  who  computes  will  occasionally  find  what  he  will  be  inclined  to 
look  at  as  an  unprecedented  coincidence. 
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in  such  tables.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  detail  what 
has  been  done  on  the  Northampton  Table,  &c;  and  we  con- 
clude our  account  with  expressing  our  firm  opinion  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  have  to  solve 
questions  in  such  subjects,  and  has  established  his  own  repu- 
tation on  a  solid  basis. 

As  far  as  we  have  yet  spoken  of  the  work,  we  have  con- 
sidered the  actuary  only ;  but  we  are  now  to  ask  what  remains 
to  be  done  ?  Considering  the  importance  of  extending  thia 
branch  of  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  to  every  man 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  mode  of  employing  what  he 
can  save  from  his  earnings,  we  see  before  us  a  reservoir  frt)m 
which  much  knowledge  may  be  distributed.  The  new  tables 
(Barrett's  method)  wfll  enable  an  arithmetician  of  the  most 


The  extension  of  this  knowledge,  in  the  absence  of  all  aid 
from  government,  is  positively  the  onljr  mode  of  saving  the 
foolish  from  unprincipled  or  raah  and  ignorant  combinations 


among  his  friends  some  one  or  other  who  can  ^ve  him  an 
answer  to  a  simple  question,  there  will  always  be  a  class  of 
persons  who  have  in  such  matters  nothing  to  trust  to,  except 
the  professions  of  a  prospectus.  Nay,  if  only  one  man  out  of 
twenty  among  the  educated  classes  had  been  able  to  use  one 
or  two  of  the  more  simple  tables  in  this  work,  we  think  it 
would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  the  West  Middlesex 
swindlers  to  have  succeeded  to  anything  like  the  extent  which 
they  did.  Those  who  will  bear  in  mind  that  one  man  tolerar 
bly  versed  in  these  matters,  may  be  but  another  name  for 
several  widows  and  orphans  saved  from  destitution,  will  see 
few  better  works,  few  more  enlightened  charities,  than  lend- 
ing his  help  to  spread  the  information :  and  if  it  happen  that 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  hereafter  finds, 
that,  in  its  former  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  friendly  so- 
cieties, and  its  present  attempt  to  lay  a  basis  of  sound  know- 
ledge under  the  whole  subject,  it  has  contributed  to  save  the 
unwary  from  ruin,  and  the  ignorant  from  becoming  a  prey  to 
fraud,  it  will  feel  this  one  success  alone  a  sufficient  set-off* 
against  the  sneers  of  the  fine,  and  the  enmity  of  the  bigots ; 
if,  indeed,  it  do  not  reckon  as  such,  the  having  made  the  at- 
tempt, and  had  the  intention,  and  carry  the  success  to  the 
balance. 


against  their  earnings.  Until 


hope  to  find 
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Art.  IV. — Encyclopadie  der  Deutschen  N(UionaJrlitera;tur^ 
von  O.  L.  B.  WolfF.  {Encyclopedia  of  Crerman  National 
Literature,  by  O.  L.  B.  Wolff.)   4to.    Leipsig:  1834-40. 

THE  treaty  of  Westphalia,  concluded  in  1648,  was  a 
precious  boon  to  Germany.  After  a  contest  of  thirty 
years,  which  had  spread  desolation  over  the  surface  of  that 
once-flourishing  country,  during  which  whole  districts  had  been 
devastated,  and  the  track  of  War, 

"  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain 
And  fear  and  bloodshed,  miserable  train ! " 

was  marked  out  by  the  ruins  of  entire  towns  and  villages, 
and  by  cities  half-depopulated,  it  brought  a  breathing-time  of 
repose  and  restoration,  as  necessary  to  the  well-beinff  of  her 
people  as  it  was  precious  and  welcome.  The  air,  wnich  the 
brute  clangour  of  the  war-bugle  had  violated,  was  filled  with 
songs  of  cheerfulness  and  gratulation ;  the  field,  rent  by  the 
hoof  of  the  charger  and  the  artiUery-wheel,  now  bore  but  the 
trace  of  the  productive  plough;  and  to  the  rapid  and  de- 
structive evolutions  of  a  licentious  soldiery,  Pappenheimers 
and  Pandours,  Frank  and  Swede,  "  blue,  white,  and  red,  with 
all  their  trumpery,"  now  succeeded  the  movements  of  the 
thoughtful  scholar,  the  enquiring  traveller,  the  toiling  hus- 
bandman, and  all  the  tranquil  and  humanizing  interchanges 
of  conmiercial  and  social  activity. 

All  the  curses  of  war,  however,  (that  sacrifice  of  abomina- 
tion that  man  offers  to  the  evil  one),  cease  not  with  it ;  such, 
as  the  punishment  of  our  wilfulness,  is  the  law  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  thing  by  the  decree  of  heaven.  The  foot  of  the 
stranger  no  longer  oppressed  the  soil  of  Grermany, — peace 
was  within  her  walls,  and  plenteousness  was  in  her  palaces,^ — 
but  a  subtle  and  wide-spreading  infection  had  shown  itself, 
that  threatened  to  eat  into  the  very  core  of  the  national  heart 
This  arose  from  the  extensive  influence  the  French  had  ac- 
quired in  the  affairs  of  Germany  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
This  ascendancy  soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  manners  and 
literature  of  the  country,  producing  the  most  injurious  effect 
on  its  moral  and  intellectual  life,  and  fatal  for  some  period  to 
the  free  devclo^^ment  of  the  vigorous  mind,  honest  cnaracter, 
and  national  spirit  of  her  people. 

Among  all  cLisscs  but  the  peasantry,  instigated  by  the 
nobility,  a  taste  for  everything  French  was  diffused ;  customs. 
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dress,  amusements,  in  the  habits  of  domestic,  and  the  proceed- 
ings of  public,  life.  A  writer*  of  the  time  thus  reproaches 
his  compatriots : — "  There  is  no  doubt,  which  many  have  re- 
marked, that  if  our  forefathers,  the  ancient  Germans,  could 
rise  from  their  graves  and  revisit  Grermany,  they  would  never 
believe  that  they  were  in  their  father-land  among  their  own 
countrymen,  but  suppose  themselves  to  be  on  foreign  ground, 
amidst  unknown  and  very  different  men;  so  great  are  the 
changes  which  have  occurred — will  not  say  in  a  thousand, 
but  in  a  few  hundred,  years.  Among  these  not  the  least  is, 
that  the  French  (who  by  these  Germans  were  not  held  in  any 
particular  esteem),  are  now  everything  with  us.  We  have 
French  attire,  French  dishes,  French  furniture,  French  lan- 
^age,  French  manners,  French  vices,  and  even  French  dis- 
eases are  most  abundant.  These  ancestors,  instead  of 
beholding  in  their  beloved  Germany  men  resembling  them- 
selves, would  find  it  occupied  by  German-Frenchmen,  who 
have  so  completely  departed  from  their  ancient  customs,  that 
nothing  remains  indicative  of  the  past.  They  would  regard 
us  as  changelings  and  bastards;  and,  with  our  Frenchified 
little  beards,  would  rather  deem  us  weak  and  cowardly  women 
than  sightly  and  brave  men.  They  would  pour  on  us  their 
rough  and  energetic  reproaches,  or,  not  esteeming  us  even 
worthy  of  their  scorn,  with  bitter  mockery  cast  us  from  them." 
The  native  language,  already  extensively  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  multitude  of  foreign  words,  making  it  re- 
semble, as  Jean  Paul  afterwards  described  it,  "  a  Prussian 
regiment,  which  contains  deserters  from  all  nations,"  was  cast 
aside,  as  unworthy  and  unfit  for  literary  purposes.  Latin  was 
employed  by  the  learned,  while  French  was  the  language  of 
courts  and  high  society ;  and  the  literature  of  the  country  was 
modelled  upon  the  showy,  but  lifeless,  specimens,  destitute  of 
all  internal  feeling,  all  fervour  and  force  of  imagination,  of 
the  so-called  golden  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  nation  like  the  Germans,  radically  of  so  much  native 
vigour  and  intellectual  aspiration,  however  seduced  by  the 


*  Thomafiius,  born  1655,  died  1728,  who  vigorously  attacked  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  day.  He  lectured  at  Iieipsic  in  1688,  where  he  excited  the  indig- 
nation and  virulent  opposition  of  the  cotemporary  literati  devoted  to  the  then 
unnational  system,  by  publishing  the  programme  of  his  lectures  in  the  vernacu- 
lar language  of  his  country  ;  by  his  innovations  in  many  of  the  vitious  usages 
of  the  day ;  and  his  determined  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  He  de- 
serves lastiiig  honour  for  his  exertions  to  procure  the  abolition  of  torture,  triali 
for  witchcraft,  and  other  inhuman  and  ignorant  practises  of  that  time. 
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selfish  poKcy  and  mischievous  example  of  their  aristocracy^ 
and  the  glare  and  glitter  of  the  hollow  refinement  of  France, 
would  not  be  content  to  remain  in  a  position  so  d^rading. 
The  wise  and  patriotic  citizen  would  lament  to  see  how  little 
respect  for  the  individuality  of  the  national  mind,  the  root  of 
all  its  greatness,  such  serviUlr  displayed.  It  would  be  a  yoke 
which  his  spirit  would  loathe — a  subjugation  which  would 
be  torture  to  a  free  mind.  Deeply  woiSd  he  feel  with  the 
poet, — 

"  There  is  a  bondage  which  is  worse  to  bear 
Than  his  who  breathes,  by  roof  and  floor  and  wall 
Pent  in,  a  tyrant's  solitary  thrall : 
'Tis  his  who  walks  about  in  th'  open  air, — 
One  of  a  nation  who  henceforth  must  bear 
Their  fetters  in  their  souls——" 

and  against  such  a  state  of  things  every  true  German ^irit 
would  arouse  itself,  and  struggle  for  emancipation.  There 
were  not  accordingly  wanting  many  authors,  truljr  national  in 
spirit  and  noble  in  purpose,  who  sought  to  resist  this  fatal 
domination,  and  introduce  juster  standards,  and  more  free  and 
enlightened  aims.  Among  these  were  Spencer  and  the  other 
pietists ;  but  not  being  recognized  as  philosophers,  or  persons 
of  quality,  who  alone  gave  the  tone  to  things,  their  exertions 
were  almost  inefiectufd.  The  religious  works  of  these  men 
had  this  beneficial  result :  they  nourished  a  taste  for  their 
own  genuine  and  profound  language,  in  all  who  loved  thdr 
mother-tongue ;  and,  however  objectionable  to  some  the  sys- 
tem they  advocated,  however  pitied  by  the  failliful,  or  sm  iled 
at  by  the  rational,  by  leading  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
subjects  connected  with  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal,  thev 
counteracted  that  tendency  to  the  sensual  and  the  finite,  which 
was  the  contaminating  result  of  the  French  literature  and 
philosophy.  Thomasius  made  use  of  his  native  language  in 
his  criticisms,  in  his  monthly  German  discourses,  and  his  lec- 
tures on  reason  and  morals;  and  handled  all  brandies  of 
philosophy  in  a  popular  manner.  Confined  and  imperfect  as 
was  his  philosophic  scheme,  and  distorted  and  confused  as  was 
his  prose  style,  intermingled  with  Latinisms  and  Grallicisms, 
yet  his  effort  was  one  of  the  most  cheering  appearances  of  the 
time,  in  German  literature.  He  loved  his  native  tongue,  and 
the  unso])histicated  modes  of  genuine  German  life  ;  and  with  a 
dear  insight  into  the  errors  and  wants  of  the  social  condition, 
be  combined  much  wit  and  humour,  and  was,  to  no  incon- 
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siderable  extent,  well  qualified  to  take  the  field  against  the 
failings  and  prejudices  of  the  age.  He  attacked  the  false,  but 
fashionable  style,  "the  glory  of  the  literati,  and  their  shame," 
contributed  much  to  the  preserration  of  the  national  charac-* 
ter,  embittered  the  triumphs  of  the  learned  champions  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  incessantly  directed  public  attention  to  the 
matter.  From  his  time^  Grerman  began  apdn  to  be  employed 
for  literary  purposes  Wolfi*  did  much,  m  his  philosophical 
essays,  to  improve  the  structure  and  expressiveness  of  his 
country's  language,  and  maintain  its  reasserted  importance. 
Baum^arten,  an  acute  and  clear  thinker,  who  wrote  much  on 
sesthetics,  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  very  term  now  so  fami- 
liarized and  serviceable,  continued  the  struggle.  The  dull 
and  pedantic  Gottsched  also  did  some  service  to  this  truly 
national  cause,  in  condemning  the  disfigurement  of  the  lan- 
guage by  the  use  of  foreign  words,  and  opposing  the  taste 
for  bombast  in  poetry  then  prevalent.  His  zeal  for  the  puri- 
fication of  the  German  was  of  great  use;  and  he  at  least 
perceived  its  genius,  though  deficient  in  the  requisite  talent 
to  exhibit  its  powers  in  his  own  productions.  But  to  Lessing, 
himself  one  of  the  most  distinguished  German  authors,  and 
whose  language  is  a  model  of  German  prose,  are  his  country- 
men most  indebted  for  the  regeneration  of  their  literature. 

In  the  midst  of  the  intellectual  meanness,  perversity  and 
false  taste,  which  then  reigned,  Lessing  grew  up.  He  vehe- 
mently rejected  the  yoke,  boldly  withstood  the  prevailing 
commonness  of  thought  and  style,  vigorously  attacked  and 
discomfited  the  much-lauded  French  taste,  and  spread  far 
and  wide  in  his  numerous  writings  the  elements  for  the  im- 
provement of  German  literature.  He  soi^ht  utterly  to  anni- 
hilate the  imitation  of  French  errors.  He  looked  upon  the 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  as  weak  and  contemptiUe. 
The  ancients  he  honoured  from  the  very  bottom  of  his  heart, 
and  earnestly  recommended  the  studv  oi  them  to  his  country- 
men ;  but  his  admiration  was  grounded  on  a  true  insight  into 
the  nature  and  merits  of  the  cLelssIc  master-pieces, — while  for 
the  French  perversions  and  improvements,  as  they  were 
denominated,  he  had  the  most  intolerant  scorn.  With  all 
his  reverence  for  the  productions  of  the  past,  he  was  not  one- 
sided, as  he  had  a  keen  and  just  appreciation  of  the  literature 
of  England,  Spain,  and  Italy,  then  but  little  known  to  Ger- 
many, so  dissimilar  from  that  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  lar- 
boured  to  introduce  an  acquaintance  with  its  best  works,  as  an 
antidote  to  the  feeble  and  artificial  exhibited  by  that  of  France, 
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and  as  specimens  of  vigorous  thinkings  imagination, 
and  pure  taste.  He  brought  the  powers  of  a  .  sound  and 
enlarged  philosophy,  and  an  acute  and  forceful  intellect,  into 
play,  in  this  endeavour.  The  effort  was  an  arduous  one  for 
a  single  individual,  however  richly  gifled ;  but  the  success 
was  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  tnan  could  have  been  anti- 
cipated. In  his  hands,  the  struggle,  begun  by  earlier  writers, 
who  were  the  pioneers  to  his  manceuvres,  was  finally  suc- 
cessful   Mighty  Germany, 

"  She  of  the  Danube  and  the  Northern  Sea,** 

«aw  the  dawn  of  a  national  literature,  breathing  a  language 
worthy  of  a  great  people,  vigorous  and  supple  as  an  audete, 
distinct,  majestic  and  impressive,  and  which,  casting  off  the 
childish  things  which,  in  the  moment  of  her  weakness,  had 
dazzled  and  corrupted  her,  promised  to  place  her,  at  no  distant 
djay,  on  a  footing  with  the  noblest  of  European  nations. 

Of  the  intellectual  wealth  of  this  literature,  as  exhibited 
by  one  class  of  its  writers — the  poets — we  do  not  now  intend 
to  speak.  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Tieck,  and  many  others 
of  the  brotherhood  of  song,  have  earned  a  just  and  noble 
reputation ;  and  we  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  directing 
our  readers  to  their  merits  and  characteristics.  It  is  of  some 
of  her  prose  writers  that  we  have  now  to  make  mention, 
partly  because  they  are  rated  as  writers  of  distinction  by 
their  countrymen, — ^because  they  are  but  little,  if  at  all  known, 
«ave  by  name,  to  the  English  reader, — and  as  they  are 
43triking  examples  of  the  viffour,  fancy,  humour,  and  origin- 
ality of  the  Grerman  mind.  The  samples  that  we  shall 
tender  will  not  be  the  best  perhaps  of  their  respective  bulks, 
as  both  time  and  space,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our  vehicle, 
do  not  admit  of  the  fittest  selection ;  but  they  will  not  fiul  to 
oonvey  a  strong  impression  of  the  value  of  the  stock  from 
which  they  are  taken,  and  convince  the  inspectors  that  the 
article  is  worthy  of  their  further  consideration*  We  more- 
over desire  to  convey  some  notion  of  the  life  and  productive- 
ness that  the  German  mind  displayed,  when  it  threw  off  the 
gilded  fetters  of  the  French  infatuation,  and  cultivated  those 
talents  which  Providence  bestowed  for  their  own  and  others' 
•elevation.  War,  commerce  and  adventure,  are  not  the 
worthiest  records  of  a  people's  activity;  it  is  by  its  books 
only  that  the  soul  of  a  nation  is  best  made  known.  They 
are  the  noblest  and  most  engaging  chronicles,  and  most  ade- 
quately show  how  it  lived,  and  moved^  and  had  its  being. 
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The  Ilicui^  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare,  the  Paradise  Lost  of 
Milton,  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  the  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  will 
be  monuments  of  the  greatness  of  those  lands  where  they 
were  produced,  and  outlast  tablets  of  stone  or  coliunns  of 
brass.  The  pillars  of  Hercules  are  but  a  name ;  but  "  the 
blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle"  is  of  undying  vitality — an 
immortal  creature,  a  possession  for  ever  I 

We  are  further  mduced  to  proffer  these  specimens  of 
German  literature,  as  an  erroneous  notion  has  been  formed, 
and  disseminated  by  many,  that  its  productions  are  of  a  stiff, 
pedantic,  and  obscure  character ; — that  it  is  replete  with  con- 
tributions of  misty  metaphysics,  subtle  refinements,  aesthetic 
jargon,  and  maudlin  sentunentality.  Of  the  despised  meta- 
physics of  Germany  we  will  say,  in  passing,  it  would  be  well 
if  England  knew  more.  The  unspiritual  phUosophy  of  Locke, 
and  the  flagrant  morals  of  Paley,  would  cease  to  be  the  text- 
books at  her  two  imiversities ;  the  teachers  and  expounders 
of  their  religious  dogmatisms  would  be  compelled  to  seek 
other  sources  of  purer  and  more  elevating  character  than 
these  erroneous  guides,  and  to  abjure  that  "  noble  inconsis- 
tency" by  which  their  conclusions  are  now  made  so  awkwardly 
to  square  with  their  premises;  her  people  would  then  be 
something  more  than  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  But  this  result 
we  have  yet  to  hope  for,  and  we  fear  at  no  early  period, 
unless  some  mighty  event  should  strike  and  quicken  the 
national  mind,  and  raise  it  from  that  worship  of  prejudice, 
bigotry  and  mammon,  which  now  engrosses  it.  To  go  back, 
however,  to  our  German  brethren : — ^the  above  conception  of 
their  literature  is  far  from  being  in  accordance  with  truth. 
Dulness,  pedantry,  and  enigmatical  darkness,  is  to  be  found 
among  it,  as  among  all  other  literatures,  enough  and  to  spare. 
A  whole  Dunciad  of  lesser  men  has  not  been  able  to  eclipse 
the  light  cast  upon  the  literary  history  of  his  country  by  one 
Pope.  This  unfounded  conception  is  of  long  standing,  and  not 
confined  to  our  own  country.  The  Pfere  Souhours  launched 
the  adventurous  and  uncomplimentary  proposition,  "  Si  un 
Allemand  pent  6tre  bel  esprit  ?"  The  dialogue  is  maintained 
some  time  on  this  subject.  The  worthy  father  is  strongly 
impelled  to  determine  positively  in  the  negative,  believing  a 
German  bel-esprit  to  be  a  nonentity,  a  pure  chimera, — but 
finally  sums  up  thus :  C'est  une  cnose  singulifere  qu'un  bel 
esprit  Allemand  ou  Muscovite ;  et  s'il  y  en  a  quelques  uns 
dans  le  monde,  ils  sont  de  la  nature  de  ces  esprits  qui  n'ap- 
paroissent  jamais  sans  causer  de  I'^tonnement"! 
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Against  this  verdict  we  decidedly  protest.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  worthy  Frenchman,  we  are  compelled  to  own, 
that  it  might  be  difficult  to  disprove  his  assertion  by  examples 
with  which  he  could  have  been  familiar;  as  uie  earnest 
which  we  intend  to  produce  (Abraham  k  Santa  Clara)  was 
cotemporary  with  Bouhours  in  his  old  age.  Had  he  lived  to 
be  acquainted  with  those  specimens  of  German  humour  and 
vivacity  which  we  hope  to  produce,  we  think  he  might  ¥rith 
a  safe  conscience  have  retracted  his  sweeping  censure. 

Abraham  ^  Santa  Clara  was  bom  in  1642,  in  the  Swabian 
village  of  Krakenheim.  His  worldly  name  was  Ulrich  von  Me- 
gerle,  of  a  noble  family  so  called.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he 
entered  into  the  order  of  Augustin  friars,  became  afterwards 
preacher  in  Bavaria,  and  finally  court-chaplain  at  Vienna,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  forty  years ;  was  appointed  de/l^ 
nitor  provinciwy  and  died  there  in  1709.  His  works  have  all 
singular  titles,  somewhat  in  accordance  with  their  contents, 
such  as  Jtulas,  the  Arch-Scotmdrel ;  A  wellrfilled  Wine-^lar; 
Tlie  Chapel  of  the  Dead;  A  Shop  for  Spirittialities ;  An 
entirely  new-hatched  Nest  of  Fools ;  Wholesome  Hodg&podge. 
They  are  a  real  mine  of  wit,  fancy,  and  humour ;  ^thou^b, 
from  a  continual  bantering  play  upon  words,  the  homeliest 
illustrations,  and  an  unrestrained  vivacity  of  expression,  they 
would  be  deemed  offisnsive  by  the  taste  of  the  present  day. 
These  and  his  pulpit  discourses  are  distinguished  by  odd, 
rough  flashes  of  wit,  grotesque  but  significant  thoughts,  and 
an  intellectual  activity  that  is  most  extraordinary.  In  these 
he  does  homage  to  whatever  soundness  of  views  was  displayed 
by  his  age ;  while  he  chastises,  with  the  most  biting  satire 
and  indignant  sarcasm,  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  cotempo- 
raries,  particularly^  the  court  In  spite  of  his  extravagant 
humour,  and  danng  originality  of  expression,  they  are  of 
engaging  interest,  as  they  are  replete  with  a  keen  spirit  of 
observation,  and  knowle(%e  of  human  nature,  quips,  and 
cranks,  and  wanton  wiles,"  with  touches  of  true  eloquence, 
noble  sentiments,  and  sweet  and  graceful  fancies.  His  styles 
bizarre,  energetic,  and  witty,  was  cleverly  parodied  by  SchiUery 
in  the  well-known  capuclun's  sermon  of  Wallenstein.  Dia- 
courses  like  those  of  the  good  Abraham  Santa  Clara  would 
be  strangely  received  -now-a-days ;  but  we  would  willingly 
dispense  with  the  narcotic  drenches  or  the  spiteful  tirades  so 
often  endured,  to  have  a  dash  of  his  liveliness  and  raciness, 
his  honest  detestation  of  hypocrisy  and  wrong-doing,  and 
his  warm-hearted  love  of  mankind. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  Judm ;  which  we  pre- 
sent to  the  misogamist  for  his  justification^  to  the  old  maid 
for  her  comfort,  and  to  those  about  to  marry  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

"  The  confect  which  our  first  parents,  acting  like  very  step- 
parents, eat  of,  on  which  eating  repentance  followed,  was,  according 
to  the  statement  of  some  divines,  no  apple,  but  an  Indian  fig,  which 
even  to  this  day  is  called  Adam's  fruit.  It  is,  however,  little  like 
the  fig  of  our  country,  but  quite  round,  and  of  an  aspect  of  extraor- 
dinary beauty,  as  if  it  had  borrowed  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  When 
this  fruit  is  plucked,  there  is  found  therein  an  accurate  resemblance 
of  the  cross  of  Christ,  with  all  the  implements  of  the  passion,  which, 
verily,  is  to  be  marvelled  at  ;  and  this  is  the  very  same  fruit  of 
which  Adam  so  inconsiderately  eat.  This  fruit  is  an  exact  emblem 
of  the  marriage  state,  which,  outwardly,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
nought  but  sweetness  ;  yea,  a  very  sugar-sphere,  a  honey-vessel,  a 
heart-feast,  a  wine  press  of  joys,  a  Kermes-box,  a  pleasure  garden  ; 
yea,  a  heavenly  mouthful  of  dainties  ;  but,  but,  and  again  and  again 
but — ^the  interior  does  not  correspond  with  the  exterior,  for  inward- 
ly, in  the  married  state,  nought  is  found  but  crosses  and  sufferings. 
Dear  World- Ape,— excuse  me,  my  friend,  for  conferring  on  you  a 
title, — go  forth  with  me  in  the  pleasant  season  of  summer,  to  enjoy 
the  genial  air  ;  there  you  will  hear  the  many -toned  flutings  of  the 
nightingale,  the  homely  filing  of  the  chaffinch,  the  quail  with  its 
resounding  throat-clock,  the  cuckoo  with  its  rustic  forest-cry,  the 
ousel  with  its  popular  waltz-melody,  the  lark  with  its  *  Te  Deum 
laudamus,'  the  goldfinch  with  its  pcissarello^  &c.  There  you  will 
behold  the  embroidery  of  the  meadows,  the  silken-green  tapestry  of 
the  sward,  the  abundant  fruitfulness  of  the  fields,  the  jocund  dancing 
of  the  forest  foliage,  the  happy  resurrection  of  all  earth's  produc- 
tions, the  marriage  pomp  of  the  wide  world's  countenance ;  go  on- 
ward, and  enjoy  ^e  golden  tide  to  thy  heart's  content :  let  us  wander 
a  little  along  the  verdant  bank  of  the  purling  stream,  which  flows 
towards  us  like  a  bright  mirror  in  a  verdant  frame,  and  like  liquid 
chrystal ;  in  this  water  we  may  see  the  beautifully  painted  clouds, 
the  beautifully  radiant  sun,  the  beautifully  blue  cirque,  the  beauti- 
fully bright  vault,  the  beautiful  heaven.  Thereupon,  my  dear 
brother,  hast  thou  a  yearning  for  heaven,  plunge  in,  and,  from  deli- 
cate consideration  for  me,  send  a  staffetta  of  what  things  come  to 
pass  in  heaven.  On  which  the  other  replies,  that,  in  such  a  game, 
he  takes  care  to  miss  his  turn,  as  he  would  no  doubt  sink  to  the 
bottom.  The  very  river  would  lose  its  name,  and  be  henceforth 
called  stock-fish  sauce,  in  commemoration  of  his  folly;  for  in 
these  waters  was  no  heaven,  only  a  mere  semblance  of  it,  and,  verily, 
instead  of  tasting  thereof,  he  would  have  but  foul  water  to  gulp, 
and  his  days  would  be  cut  short  for  ever.  There  are  so  many  unad- 
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yised  children  of  Adam,  who,  when  marriage  is  spoken  of,  prick  up 
their  ears  like  the  nag  when  he  sees  the  haversack  shaken  ;  their 
pulse  beats  when  the  least  mention  is  made  of  a  wedding.  They 
deem  the  married  state  to  be  one  of  unbroken  felicity,  a  pure  heaven. 
Oh  heavens,  they  are  much  mistaken, — ^it  is  but  mere  appearance  ; 
there  is  notliing  to  be  found  therein  upon  which  to  lay  any  founda- 
tion, but  foul  water,  affliction,  and  opposition." 

The  following  is  a  handful  of  gleanings  which  we  have 
picked  up,  that  will  ^ve  some  notion  of  the  vigour  of  the 
soil,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  seed : — 

"  The  sons  of  Lamech,  Tubal  and  Tubalcain,  were  inventors,  the 
one  of  music,  the  other  of  the  art  of  working  in  metals.  If  these 
brethren  dwelt  in  the  same  house,  there  must  have  been  a  sad  noise 
and  discordance.  In  the  upper  story  sang  Tubal,  in  the  lower  ham- 
mered Tubalcain  ;  above  were  the  bellows  for  the  organ,  below  for 
the  stithey  ;  there  resounded  flutes,  and  here  hanuner-strokes  and 
the  rasping  of  files.  Not  unlike  such  a  dwelling  is  the  sinner  who 
prays :  in  the  upper  floor  music  resoundethfrom  his  mouth  the  praises 
of  llie  Lord ;  in  the  lower  one — ^in  his  heart,  sin  is  busy,  with  all  its 
attributes  ;  above,  hymns  of  praise  are  sung,  below,  there  are 
sacrifices  to  Belial ;  there  the  tongue  chaunts  with  St.  Cecilia,  here 
the  heart  dances  with  Herodias."  

Build  thyself,  like  the  fratricide  Cain,  a  stronghold,  and  shut 
thyself  up  within  it :  nevertheless,  the  mute  *  who  goes  there  V  (the 
conscience)  will  make  thee  tremble.  All  thy  breastworks,  bastions, 
bulwarks,  towers,  gates,  avail  thee  not.  The  enemy  is  within  the 
town — thou  bearest  him  in  thy  bosom.  Thou  canst  not  save  thyself 
by  flight ;  everywhere  the  dumb  '  who  goes  there  V  calls  to  thee. 
Creep,  like  Caligula,  imder  thy  couch,  shelter  thyself  behind  the 
impervious  shield  of  the  godless  Artemnon,  withdraw  thyself  to  a 
closed  and  well-fortified  island,  like  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  the 
tongueless  *  who  goes  there?'  is  ever  at  thy  side.  Let  thysdf  be 
enclosed  within  a  chest,  like  the  poetical  tyrant  Elearchos,  yet 
thy  eternal  companion  is  again  with  thee,— dread,  accusing,  and 
abiding."  

"  Beauty  is  like  a  flower — to-day  before  the  bosom,  to-morrow 
before  the  besom."  

"  Friends  are  plentiful  enough,  but  they  resemble  the  sun-dial, 
that  only  yields  its  services  so  long  as  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon. 
Friends  are  plentiful  enough,  but  they  resemble  leeches,  that  only 
attach  themselves  until  they  are  satisfied."  

Of  the  Franciscans  there  is  an  innumerable  host  in  heaven. 
The  world,  however,  is  mostly  frankish ;  heaven  mostly  Franciscan* 
ish."  
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"  As  the  night-violets  in  their  retirement  only  open  their 
chalices  in  the  obscurity  of  night,  and  impregnate  the  air  with 
their  divine  odours,  so  should  man,  as  much  as  possible,  only  in 
secret  deal  out  his  benefits  to  those  who  need  them."  

"  The  dissolute  seek  pleasures,  but  when  they  have  obtained 
them,  they  soon  discover  how  miserably  they  have  made  their  bed. 
The  Ventis  vulgivaga  delivers  a  lively  prologue,  but  the  epilogue  is* 
the  more  sorrowful  that  follows."  

"  Opportunity  is  the  greatest  thief, — a  devil  above  all  devils.  It 
befools  the  wisest,  enervates  the  strcmgest,  pollutes  the  most  modest, 
circumvents  the  most  heedful,  and  corrupts  the  most  saintly."  

"  We  are  poor  starving  wretches :  let  do  <Mie  over-rate  himself : 
whatever  we  have,  is  a  possession  we  derive  from  some  other  source.^ 
K  the  earth  required  of  us  its  metals,  the  sheep  its  wool,  the  silk- 
worm its  silk,  tiie  ox  its  hide,  the  field  its  flax,  how  poor  and  needy 
should  we  stand  there.  But  on^  little  lamb  has  man,  which  grows 
up  with  him,  eats  with  him,  sleeps  in  his  bosom,  and  is  dear  to  him 
above  all  other  things,  or,  at  least,  should  be  so.  This  is  called 
honour — an  honest  name.  This  alone  appertains  to  him.  Mean- 
while comes  some  one,  and  steals  this  lambkin  from  him — ^robs  hini 
of  his  honour.  Must  not  this  pain  him  ?  An  honest  name  is  the 
best  of  jewels,  the  best  leader,  the  best  treasure,  the  best  of  joys^ 
the  best  of  Wessings."  

"  The  poets  represent  Argus  as  a  warden  with  an  hundred  eyes.. 
What  in  this  instance  is  but  a  fable,  is  truth  in  relation  to  God, 
God's  eye  is  over  all,  watches  over  every  creature."  

"  In  Paradise,  certainly,  there  was  one  happy  man.  His  titles 
were,  by  God's  grace,  Adam  the  First,  Mighty  King  of  all  earth's 
circle.  Archduke  of  Paradise,  Duke  of  Womanheight  {Frauenberg\ 
Count  of  Joy  dale.  Lord  of  Cheerfulness,  &c.  He  had  a  super- 
abundance of  all  things,  and  a  splendid  court.  The  four  elements 
were  his  chamberlains  ;  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  stag,  his  servitors  ; 
the  birds  his  orchestra  ;  the  raven  was  the  basso,  the  ouzel  tenor^ 
the  finch  alto,  the  nightingale  treble,  the  chaffinch  played  the  violin,, 
the  magpie  the  castanets,  and  the  woodpecker  the  cymbals."  

"  A  library  is  an  apothecary's  shop,  from  which  the  most  ap- 
proved medicine  may  be  obtained."  

As  one  solitary  example,  however  weighty,  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  establish  our  demurrer,  we  shall  proceed  there- 
fore in  our  roll-call  of  witnesses,  and  summon  Christian 
Liscow  into  court.  He  was  bom  in  1701.  Of  his  childhood 
and  youth  but  little  is  known.    We  hear  of  him  first  a» 
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private  tutor  at  Lubeok^  in  1730.  In  this  year  he  was  9^ 
pointed  secretary  to  a  public  functionary  in  Holstein :  some 
time  afler  he  resided  at  Dresden^  where^  in  1744,  he  was 
secretary  to  the  minister  Von  BruhL  This  post,  however,  he 
was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish ;  as»  by  his  satirical  attacks, 
he  had  excited  the  enmity  of  many,  particularly  of  the  En- 
glish minister  resident  there.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  this  of 
our  countryman,  whose  skin  must  have  been  of  most  morbid 
irritability  and  of  singular  extenuation.  An  ambassador 
should  be  as  impervious  to  sarcasms  and  jokes  as  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar  to  a  cannonading.  After  his  departure  from  Dres- 
den nothing  is  known  of  his  movements :  he  died  at  Erterberg, 
in  1760,  in  confinement,  it  is  said,  for  debt.  He  is  superior 
to  many  of  the  satirical  humourists  of  his  country,  in  the 
energy  and  purity  of  his  style  and  the  ease  and  vigour  of  his 
language.  His  irony  is  most  keen  and  well-directed,  and  his 
exertions  were  constant  to  sweep  away  the  mass  of  folly, 
imbecility,  and  pestilent  false  taste  that  defaced  the  literature 
of  the  day.  He  is  deficient,  however,  in  an  enlarged  know- 
ledge of  numan  nature,  and  a  correct  judgment  of  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  life.  His  writings  have  fallen  into  some 
neglect,  as  many  of  them  were  directed  against  dunces  long 
since  forgotten,  and  subjects  which  have  now  lost  all  interest. 
A  collection  of  his  works  was  published  at  Leipsig,  in  three 
volumes,  in  1739  :  the  best  of  them  is  an  essay  On  the  Value 
and  Necessity  of  Miserable  Authors  ;  from  this  we  shall  ^ve 
some  extracts.  He  states  that  if  the  race  of  worthless  scnbes 
were  extinct,  the  whole  tribe  of  booksellers  and  printers  must 
go  a-begging,  as  they  could  not  expect  to  gain  a  livelihood 
from  the  works  of  superior  writers ;  as  among  the  six  thousand 
annually  published,  he  had,  after  a  very  accurate  investi- 
gation, been  able  to  find  only  three  of  any  merit.  He  then 
proceeds : — 

"  Our  enemies  are  fertile  in  lively  and  ingenious  sallies.  They 
have  an  active  propensity  for  ridicule,  and  we  are  the  parties  who 
furnish  occasion  for  their  witticisms,  and  for  the  gratification  of 
their  censoriousness.  How  would  it  Uien  comport  with  their  health 
if  we  were  defunct?  What  subjects  would  they  find  for  their 
lively  fancies  ?  They  must  not  believe  that  I  am  joking ;  for  a  sup- 
pressed joke  is  no  child's  play.  It  causes  many  pains  and  torment- 
ing twitches;  suppressed  wind  is  not  half  so  dangerous.  One 
instance  only  has  occurred  in  my  life  when  I  uttered  a  witty 
flouiish,  which,  considered  as  the  solitary  joke  of  a  despised  and 
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miserable  scribe,  was  tolerably  clever.  But  I  must  keep  it  to  my- 
self, and  the  knowledge  of  the  pangs  its  gestation  and  delivery 
caused  me.  I  would  not  wish  my  bitterest  enemy  to  experience 
them.  If,  then,  a  single  joke,  of  which  I  was  happily  delivered  at 
the  proper  time,  caused  me  such  distress,  what  wotdd  not  be  the 
sufferings  of  our  meritorious  writers,  who  are  so  fruitful  in  clever 
sayings,  if  we  did  not  furnish  them  with  occasions  to  unburthen 
themselves?  Their  flashes  of  wit  and  brilliant  sallies  would  eat 
inwards  to  the  heart ;  for  Ennius  long  since  declared  to  his  con- 
temporaries, that  a  sage  would  rather  hold  fire  in  his  mouth  than 
suppress  a  witty  remark ;  ^Jlammam  a  sapiente  facilius  ore  in  ar- 
derUe  opprimi^  quam  bona  dicta  teneat^^  Our  enemies  would 
therefore  certainly  burst  if  we  were  not  in  existence.  Why,  then, 
do  they  wish  for  our  extinction,  with  which  their  own  is  so  nearly 
connected  ?  Let  it  be  admitted,  however,  that  it  is  possible  they 
might  survive  us,  the  world  would  then  have  little  more  good  of 
them.  For  we  are  the  very  persons  who  force  from  them  their 
most  ingenious  essays,  in  which  men  so  much  delight.  Wliere, 
then,  would  be  found  the  subjects  of  so  many  excellent  satires,  if 
our  opponents  had  no  one  whom  they  could  ridicule  ?  And  what 
would  not  the  literary  and  cultivated  world  then  lose  in  us  ?  It  is 
true  we  cannot  furnish  it  with  meritorious  writings,  but  the  ancients 
have  already  remarked  that,  '  although  the  ass  does  not  possess  the 
best  of  voices,  and  is  extremely  awkward  at  music,  men,  neverthe- 
less, are  able  to  make  the  best  flutes  from  his  bones.'f  And  our 
efibrts,  however  miserable  they  may  be,  are,  nevertheless,  occasions 
of  so  many  profound  refutations  and  ingenious  lampoons,  of  all  which 
the  world  would  be  deprived,  if  there  were  no  one  who  wrote 
vn^tchedly  and  ridiculously. 

"  This  is  the  smallest  advantage  that  the  world  reaps  from  us,  as 
this  only  extends  itself  to  the  learned  and  the  enlightened.  The 
benefits  which  we  confer  on  the  whole  human  race  are  of  greater 
importance,  and  prove  our  necessity  more  strongly.  We  are  those 
persons  who  crush  reason  and  sound  sense,  which  are  so  detrimental 
to  the  peace  of  churches  and  states,  and  the  prejudices  wliich  are  so 
indispensable  to  a  peaceful,  easy,  and  pleasant  life.  We  defend 
antiquated  notions,  and  purge  Churches  of  heretics.  It  is  true  that 
our  enemies  do  the  latter  also,  but  very  rarely ;  and  when  they  do 
so,  it  is  achieved  by  rational  arguments,  and  that  is  good  for  nothing. 
Without  us,  reason  would  prosper  wonderfully  in  the  world,  and 
our  foes  would  pervert  everything.  Who  would  have  been  bold 
enough  to  resist  the  dangerous  innovations  of  a  Puffendorff,  a 
Thomasius,  a  Leibnitz,  and  their  disciples,  if  we  had  not  stepped 
forward  to  the  breach  ?    This  alone  is  suf&cient  to  prove  how  ne- 


*  Plutarch  in  Convivio,  cx  vers.  Xylaiidri.  f  Cicero  de  Orntoro. 
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cessary  we  are  to  the  world.  Our  merits  are  so  great,  that  we 
deserve  the  reverence  of  all  mankind ;  but,  unfortunately,  no  one 
will  recognize  them.  Men  recompense  us  with  ingratitude ;  and  it 
has,  alas  I  come  to  this ; — ^that  to  ridicule  us  and  our  understandings, 
is  considered  an  undoubted  proof  of  an  acute  understanding.  Never- 
theless, ♦  ♦  ♦  ourgrievouscross,  which  we  only  are  capable  of  bear- 
ing, has  its  advantages  also;  and,  I  think,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  place 
our  necessity  beyond  all  doubt.  Our  opponents,  the  authors  of  merit 
and  talent,  discover  follies  everywhere,  or,  at  least,  they  im^ine  so ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  laugh  at  and  ridicule  that 
which  appears  to  them  foolish.  If,  therefore,  there  were  no  wretched 
scribblers  upon  whom  they  could  vent  their  malice,  no  worthy  man 
could  be  Bvie  for  them.  They  would,  as  they  must  always  have 
something  to  censure,  attack  everything  great  and  honourable  in 
the  world,  and  by  their  satires  distress  the.  peace  of  both  Church  and 
state.  We  may  therefore  boast,  that  we,  in  consequence,  sacrifice 
our  own  weU-being  for  the  common  good,  and,  without  arrogance, 
say  that  we  are  indispensable  to  a  state. 

"  I  wish  from  my  heart  that  all  Christian  rulers  may  take  wliat 
I  have  written  into  mature  consideration,  and  humbly  beseech  in 
particular  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  all  electors,  princes,  and  ranks, 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  right-illustriously  to  conceive  how 
worthy  those  persons  are  of  their  protection,  who  have  so  long 
served  the  state  as  a  bulwark  against  a  restless  host  of  malaperts. 
The  time,  I  think,  has  arrived  that  some  remimeration  for  our  im- 
portant services  should  be  thought  of,  or  an  effort  to  secure  for  us, 
in  some  measure,  a  cessation  from  the  attacks  of  our  enemies,  and 
put  a  bit  in  their  mouths.  How  have  we  deserved,  that,  although 
other  respectable  persons  are  protected  from  evil  doers,  we  are  de- 
livered over  to  the  wilfulness  of  our  persecutors  ?  We  suffer  for 
the  security  of  others.  I  know  it  weU.  But  why  should  we  be«r 
the  sins  of  our  fellow -citizens  ?  I  discover  no  reasonableness  in  this, 
and  doubt  not  but  that  my  judicious  representations  will  have  the 
effect  that  I  desire.  Should,  however,  the  great  ones  of  this  world, 
misled  by  die  pitiful  chattering  of  our  foes,  presume  that  our 
miseries  deserve  not  consideration,  and  are  not  of  that  magnitude 
as  to  call  for  the  use  of  the  temporal  sword,  then  I  turn  to  those 
who  bear  the  spiritual  sword,  and  imi)lore  them,  most  respectfully, 
to  manifest  the  same  zeal  against  the  base  proceedings  of  our  oppo- 
nents that  duty  demands.  I  do  not  expect  this  from  the  more  able 
clergy,  for  these  gentry  are,  to  their  disgrace,  in  combination  with 
tlie  mockers.  But  I  shall  be  content  if  the  <luller  i)ortion  will  lift 
up  their  voices  like  a  trumpet,  and  inculcate,  with  their  accustomed 
eloquence,  at  lea.st,  to  the  common  man,  that  it  is  a  great  sin  to 
laugh  at  ridiculous  things.  They  must  not  think  that  it  is  a  difficult 
or  an  impossible  thing  to  maintain  so  8iin[)lo  a  proposition.  I  must 
inform  them,  and  they  may  believe  it,  tliat  Girard,  in  an  cjssay. 
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which  after  his  death  was  found  among  his  papers,  has  established, 
with  six  hundred  weighty  proofs,  that  there  are  but  few  greater 
sins  than  that  of  writing  a  satire.  I  am  so  convinced  of  their 
ability,  that  1  firmly  believe  they  can  accomplish  more  than  this. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  they  will  have  the  goodness  to  contend  as 
boldly  with  their  tongue,  as  I  with  my  pen,  against  our  foes,  who 
are  no  friends  of  theirs  

"  What  have  I  done  then  ?  I  have  told  the  truth  to  many 
wretched  scribblers,  laughingly,  who  suffered  themselves  to  believe 
they  were  something  which  they  were  not.  Is  this  so  great  a 
crime  ?  I  will  believe  it  when  it  shall  have  been  proved  that 
Providence  has  taken  this  species  of  men  under  His  especial  pro- 
tection, and  given  them  the  privilege  of  tormenting  mankind  with 
their  silly  writings,  without  other,  and  respectable,  persons  having 
the  right  of  saying  to  these  intolerable  scribblers.  What  arc  you 
about  ?  Let  it  not  be  said  that  a  Christian  should  patiently  tolerate 
such  scribblers,  for  Christian  patience  does  not  impose  on  us  insensi- 
bility. We  capture  fleas  without  it  being  deemed  a  crime,  we  take 
the  Hfe  of  gnats,  we  anniliilate  flies.  The  saint  does  so  as  well  as 
the  sinner.  Why,  then,  should  we  make  it  a  case  of  conscience  to 
destroy  literary  vermin  ?  Those  who  are  blessed  with  so  thick  a  skin 
that  they  are  insensible  to  the  bite  of  these  creatures,  are  fortunate ; 
but  it  is  unbecoming  in  them  to  condemn  those  whom  nature  has  pro- 
vided with  a  tenderer  cuticle.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that 
men  were  more  sensitive,  and  took  more  pains  to  free  the  world 
from  these  noxious  animals.  The  grievance  gathers  strength  every 
year,  and  I  know  not  what  will  be  the  result.  The  enormous  host 
of  these  wretched  scribes  is  as  fully  qualified  to  introduce  barbarism 
as  the  swarms  of  Ostro  or  Visigoths,  and  yet  men  hesitate  about 
opposing  their  increase." 

Similar  in  kind  and  object,  but  somewhat  different  in 
quality,  are  the  writings  of  Gr.  W.  Rabcner,  who  vigorously 
maintained  the  contest  for  good  taste,  sound  morals,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  language  and  literature  of  his  country. 
He  was  bom  of  a  higlily-respectable  provincial  family  at 
Wachau,  near  Leipsig,  in  1714;  studied  afterwards  at  the 
university  there;  early  distinguished  himself  for  his  en- 


won  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  cultivated  minds.  He 
first  appeared  as  an  author  in  1741,  in  a  periodical  work,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Brenicn  Essays^  a  work  of  much  celebrity 
at  the  time.  In  this  year  he  was  appointed  first  to  a  n?- 
sponsiblc  station  in  the  tax  department  of  the  Leipsig  district, 
then  to  a  higher  one  at  Dresden.  He  was  most  just,  diligent, 
and  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  oflSciai  duties,  and 
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displayed  so  much  wisdom  in  the  arduous  task  of  harmonizing 
the  interests  of  the  taxed  with  those  of  the  state^  that  nothing 
was  ever  uttered  against  him  save  a  sportive  epigram  by 
Kastner^  which  we  nastily  translate  thus — 

"  To  ridicule,  as  well  as  fleece  us, 
Engages  Rab'ner's  two-fold  wit ; 
He  makes  the  nation  sigh  and  whimper, 
While  he  doth  ever  laugh  at  it." 

In  the  bombardment  of  Dresden,  in  1760,  his  house  was 
destroyed,  with  all  his  furniture,  libran^,  and  manuscripts. 
This,  however,  did  not  deprive  him  of  that  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind,  arising  from  a  happy  temperament  and 
resignation  grounded  on  a  sincere  piety.  In  a  letter  to  one 
of  his  friends  he  relates  the  circumstances  of  this  loss,  in  a 
style  replete  with  the  submission  of  the  Christian  philosopher 
and  the  humour  and  fancy  of  a  heUesprit.  It  is  some  satis- 
faction to  know  that  the  peace  which  followed  brought  to 
him,  with  a  restoration  of  his  duties,  a  remuneration  from  his 
sovereign.  We  rejoice  when  they  who  are  cheerful  and 
virtuous  themselves,  and  strive  to  make  others  so,  participate 
in  the  boimty  of  princes.  His  writings  are  full  of  fine  and 
varied  observations,  showing  a  deep  acquaintance  with  men 
and  their  weaknesses ;  painting  to  the  life,  with  much  free- 
dom and  vigour,  their  follies  and  errors ;  but  far  from  being 
impressed  with  any  misautliropical  sentiment,  they  breathe  a 
most  amiable  gaiety,  a  firm  love  of  mankind,  and  an  un- 
hesitating belief  in  their  greatness  and  ultimate  elevation. 
He  was  the  intimate  associate  of  Klopstock,  and  did  much  in 
the  early  part  of  the  latter's  career  to  protect  and  aid  the 
awakening  genius  of  his  friend.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1771. 
Several  of  fis  writings,  like  those  of  Liscow,  had  relation  to 
more  temporaiy  circumstances,  although  many  possess  a  more 
permanent  and  universal  interest.  To  these  belong  his  Sor 
tirical  Letters,  and  his  essay  On  the  Construction  of  a  new 
Germcm  Dictionary ;  of  wliich  we  shall  now  offer  specimens : — 

"  I  solicit,"  he  says,  "  the  contributions  of  my  countrymen  for 
this  dictionary.  The  work  is  too  vast  for  my  own  powers.  Per- 
haps I  am  too  candid  in  niakinor  this  admission.  With  those  who 
refuse  the  title  of  loarnod  to  him,  who  has  not  published  at  least 
six  folios,  I  shall  sink  into  small  esteem  for  this  modesty.  Be  it 
so.  When  my  dictionary  is  published,  it  will  be  seen  whether 
these  laborious  creatures  will  continue  to  be  denominated  learned 
without  doing  violence  to  language.    If  it  should  be  thought  that, 
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in  some  instances,  I  have  been  too  prolix,  and  have  intrx)duced  sub- 
jects which  transgress  the  purposes  and  limits  of  a  dictionary,  I  am 
content  rather  to  submit  to  tMs  reproach  than  to  cancel  any  part. 
I  can  point  out  an  hundred  articles  in  Bayle,  which  clearly  prove 
that  the  title  of  the  article  stands  there  for  the  sake  of  the  comments^ 
and  yet  it  is  Bayle's  Dictionary." 

Then  follows  the  words  with  their  definitions.  We  select 
the  term  "eternal,"  with  all  its  satirical  and  bantering  ex- 
plications : — 

"  Etebnal  is  a  word  which  every  one  uses  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  as  it  is  most  advantageous  to  his  interests.  To  vow 
an  eternal  constancy  is  commonly  heard  from  the  newly  betrothed, 
four  weeks  before  marriage,  but  this  eternity  ordinanly  does  not 
endure,  at  the  utmost,  beyond  four  weeks  after  it ;  and  last  autumn 
I  was  acquainted  with  a  young  bridegroom  whose  eternal  constancy 
did  not  quite  survive  twenty-four  hours. 

"  Eternal  love  is  still  more  transitory,  and  properly  but  a  poeti- 
cal figure.  Occasionally  this  is  yet  to  be  met  with  amongst  un- 
married persons,  and  it  very  much  depends  upon  the  female  sex 
how  long  such  eternal  love  shall  last.  For  many  know,  from 
numerous  examples,  that  such  etemal  love  terminates  as  soon  as 
the  lady  has  ceased  to  be  indifferent,  and  begins  to  feel  an  eternal 
antipathy. 

"  As  with  love,  so  is  it  very  frequently  with  friendship.  I  re- 
member being  present  in  a  society,  where  the  bottle  circulated 
freely,  when  three  eternal  friendships  were  outlived  during  the 
evening's  sitting.  When  the  parties  are  elevated,  such  eternal 
friendships  do  not  hold  together  longer  than  the  intoxication  which 
begets  them,  for — cessante  causa,  cessat  effectus, 

"  To  conclude  an  eternal  or  perpetual  peace  is  a  Gallicism,  and 
has  the  same  interpretation  in  the  French  language  as  a  truce  has 
with  us,  aqd  it  is  in  fact  a  peace  which  lasts  no  longer  than  the 
parties  see  their  advantage  in  maintaining  it. 

"  To  eternalize  one's-self  is,  among  literary  men,  a  certain  motion 
of  the  right  hand  from  the  left  side  to  the  right,  which,  without  aid 
from  the  soul  or  the  understanding,  inscribes  something  on  white 
paper,  and  afterwards  transmits  it  to  the  printer.  The  keys  of 
immortality  are  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  compositor,  and  they  con- 
sist of  certain  little  leaden  alphabetical  signs,  which  are  smeared 
over  with  a  dark-coloured  material,  and  then  impressed  on  clean 
paper. 

"  To  aspire  after  eternity  (vide  Immortality)  is  a  certain  malady 
which  is  not  only  troublesome  to  the  patient  himself,  but  still  more 
so  to  others.  It  commonly  attacks  young  persons,  abates  in  viru- 
lence with  increasing  years,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  old  men 
are  attacked  by  it,  in  which  case  it  is  not  only  more  dangerous, 
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but,  which  is  the  more  insupportable,  such  patients  cannot  be  cured. 
Violent  remedies  against  it  are  not  to  be  recommended,  as  the 
paroxysm  thereby  becomes  more  severe  and  convulsive  ;  and  in  this 
particular  those  so  attacked  resemble  crazy  persons,  whom  we  can- 
not venture  to  contradict  without  increasing  the  excitement  of  their 
disordered  brain.  The  best  remedy  to  be  employed  is,  whenever 
such  pitiable  persons  are  met  with  in  society,  in  spite  of  the  very 
great  obtrusiveness  which  is  inseparable  from,  and  a  diagnostic  of, 
this  malady,  the  spectator  should  utterly  neglect  them,  seeming 
neitlier  to  hear,  to  see,  or  have  the  least  knowledge  of  them ;  by  no 
means  to  mention  their  names,  in  fact  to  say  nothing  whatever 
respecting  them,  either  good  or  bad.  This  recipe  may  be  found 
serviceable.  Physicians  are  not  yet  agreed  respecting  the  specific 
ciiuses  of  this  disease.  Some,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
gestures  which  the  patient  exliibits,  and  as,  like  other  epidemics,  it 
recurs  fretjuenlly  and  at  certain  intervals,  consider  it  a  species  of 
falling  sickness,  as  they  have  remarked,  that  if  the  right  tiiumb  of 
the  sufferer  is  seized  and  twisted,  the  convulsions  are  checked,  as  is 
the  case  in  that  disorder.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  arises  from 
vitiated  bile.  Galen  considers  it  nothing  else  than  a  violent  car- 
dialghy  and  the  deceased  Hofmann,  in  the  third  chapter  of  his 
treatise  on  literary  infections,  denominates  it  the  author-fever." 

In  this  humorous  style  he  runs  through  the  definitions  of 
several  other  words,  such  as  compllnienty  oathy  learned  (under 
this  his  last  conmient  is,  "  a  learned  woman  is  a  problem 
cneifit/  to  mankind^  enemy,  foe^  dutt/^  understanding ;  holding 
up  to  ridicule  the  imbecile  iuiitation  of  foreign  mamiors,  the 
Her\'ility,  the  pedantry,  want  of  patriotism,  the  corrupt  ad- 
minlstmtion  of  justice,  and  the  cujndity  of  his  countrymen. 

In  his  Satirical  Letters^  among  other  evils,  he  attacks  the 
shamcl  ul  abuse  of  their  patronage  wliieh  the  patrons  of  li\'ings 
conmiitted,  in  apiwinting  to  the  ])ulpits  of  the.Eeformcd 
Churches  men  who  were  unfit  to  tend  the  cattle  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. He  protests  against  any  misconstruction  of  his 
object,  as  in  using  the  si)ortivc  language  of  satire  he  affirms 
that  his  only  purjKJse  is  to  disgrace  the  reckless  patron  and 
the  incompetent  pareon,  and  to  make  those  more  venerable 
who  are  faithful  to  their  duties  and  ornaments  of  their  j)n>- 
fession.  For  this  j)ur[K)se,  in  one  instance,  he  gives  us  a 
letter  Irom  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  to  his  brother,  a  pn>- 
vincial  noble,  and  the  api)lication  of  the  wretched  candidate 
to  the  said  colonel  for  his  interest  with  his  brother.  The 
foHowing  is  the  colonels  epistle: — 

Dkau  Hkother. — I  am  very  ghid  that  thy  old  fellow  has  walke<l 
liimseli*  oil'  at  last.    His  confoundecl  rrpi-oofs  were  interminable. 
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I  wonder  whether  these  fellows  imagine  that  we  give  them  prefer- 
ment and  bread,  in  order  that  they  should  preach  to  us  every 
Sunday  their  bitterest  truths,  and  send  us  all  to  the  devil  out  of 
revenge.  For  the  boors  that  is  all  well  enough,  and,  if  I  were 
one,  I  should  perhaps  live  religiously,  as  otherwise  I  should  have 
notliing  else  to  do  ;  but  for  men  of  condition,  and  us,  who  are  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  land,  a  sanctified  drooping  of  the  head  looks 
extremely  siUy.  If  you  had  followed  the  directions  of  your  old 
grumble-head,  you  would  have  become  a  worthy,  pious.  Christian 
citizen,  and  universally  ridiculous  to  the  whole  noblesse.  What 
think  you,  my  dear  brother,  which  is  the  more  commendable,  to 
take  your  nap  during  the  sermon  or  over  the  drinking-glass  ?  Let 
the  parsons  pray  for  us,  we  will  drink  for  them.  Each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  csdling.  But  after  this  fashion,  you  act  like  your  cattle, 
said  your  old  growler.  Good  !  Wlio  knows  if  this  be  true  ?  If 
we  profess  to  be  the  representatives  of  our  forefathers,  we  must  act 
like  our  forefathers.  Devil  take  me,  are  there  not  yet  whole 
nations  who  think  something  of  their  ancient  nobility  ?  Every 
country  has  its  own  manners.  A  good,  old,  honest  German 
must  have  little  love  for  his  fatherland,  if  he  should  visit  France 
to  learn  to  drink  water.  But  to  come  to  the  main  point !  You 
are  in  want  of  a  new  parson.  I  have  to  propose  one  to  you  that  is 
an  accomplished  fellow.  He  has  campaigned  it  about  with  me 
these  ten  years,  as  chaplain  in  my  regiment,  and  he  is  just  the  sort 
of  man  I  like.  He  has  written  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  recom- 
mend him  to  you.  There,  read  his  letter  yourself.  I  part  with 
him  unwillingly.  He  is  a  man  after  your  own  heart.  If  you  do 
not  choose  to  frequent  the  church  at  all,  he  is  not  the  man  to 
grumble.  Give  him  a  good  dinner  twice  a-week,  and  you  will 
find  him  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  You  will  have  fine  fun  with  him. 
He  will  drink  you,  and  all  your  right  honourable  and  noble  guests, 
under  the  table,  and  when  he  has  cast  off  his  canonicals,  he  will 
swear  like  a  corporal.  Take  him,  my  dear  brother,  you  will  not 
repent  it.  He  has  not  studied  at  all,  but  111  be  hanged  if  he  will 
not  preach  to  you  after  a  fine  fashion,  and  the  hypocrite  stands  as 
sanctified  in  the  pulpit  as  if  he  were  about  to  take  flight  to  heaven. 
My  Catharine  liked  him  extremely.  Now  brother,  as  I  say,  take 
him.  As  far  as  he  is  concerned  you  may  live  any  life  you  like, 
and  if  you  should  drive  to  the  devil  to-day,  to-morrow  he  drives 
after  you.  He  is  a  jolly  fellow.  Greet  thy  people  for  me. 
Adieu.'' 

Then  follows  the  letter,  referred  to  by  the  friendly  colonel, 
of  this  precious  candidate  for  the  cure  of  souls ;  establishing, 
past  all  dispute,  the  character  and  qualifications  stated  by  his 
noble  commander : — 

"  Most  worthy  Colonel. — There  is  an  incumbency  vacant  in 
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the  gift  of  HeiT  ,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  have  it.  Ca- 
tharine tells  me  that  you  are  on  the  best  terms  with  him,  and  can 
easily  procure  it  for  me.  I  am  tired  of  a  wild  life,  and  earnestly 
desire  to  have  a  flock  and  a  wife  of  my  own.  Have  the  kindness 
to  interest  yourself  for  me.  I  have  heard  that  the  old  clergyman 
lived  on  the  worst  of  terms  with  his  patron,  but  the  fault  was  his 
own.  I  know  how  to  deal  with  gentlemen.  K  he  gives  me  my 
due  he  may  live  as  he  likes.  You  gentlemen  are  not  made  more 
religious  by  grumbling  and  preaching.  You  are  too  elevated  in 
station  for  you  to  live  a  devout  and  Christian  life  to  please  us, 
and,  between  ourselves,  little  results  from  the  continual  pother. 
Increasing  years  work  great  changes.  It  is  sufficiently  annoying 
when  men  of  condition  are  in  attendance  at  court,  and  compelled, 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  live  seemly  :  must  we  in  addition  sour 
their  lives  when  they  are  with  their  regiments,  or  residing  at  their 
country-seats  ?  I  know  the  world  better.  Drinking  and  such  like 
are  the  only  means,  independent  of  your  rank,  by  which  gentlemen 
of  your  station  are  distinguished  from  the  common  rabble.  Excuse 
this  pleasantry, — I  speak  as  I  think.  You  know  me  before  to-day. 
In  one  word,  most  excellent  Colonel,  get  the  incumbency  for  me, 
or,  upon  my  soul,  I  will  never  drink  another  glass  of  wine  in  your 
company.  In  the  hope  of  tliis,  I  remain,  with  all  esteem,  most 
gracious  Colonel,  &c.  N.  ,  Chaplain." 

This  satire  may  seem  unduly  severe,  as  it  will  be  doubted 
if  German  society,  at  that  time,  exhibited  a  malady  so  lament- 
able as  to  call  for  such  remedy.  Tlie  grievance,  however, 
was  extreme,  and  of  frequent  occurrence ;  requiring  unspar- 
ing vigour  in  the  treatment.  Rabener  felt,  like  every  p«r 
triotic  and  right-minded  man,  that  clerical  functionaries  so 
base  deserved  no  mercy.  An  unjust  king,  a  disloyal  liege- 
man, a  faithless  advocate,  are  dishonest  and  contemptible 
beings ;  but  the  falsest  and  most  despicable  of  all  things,  is  a 
false  priest,  who  should  be  held  up  to  universal  scorn  and 
reprobation.  He  lived  in  an  age  in  which  the  specific  evil 
was  rife  ;  he  had  a  painful  experience  of  the  moral  corruption 
of  his  time  ;  and,  recognizing  his  duty  as  a  satirist,  dealt  with 
it  as  it  deserved ;  which  was  to  exhibit  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  deficiency  of  the  actual,  not  only,  thereby, 
shaming  the  backsliders,  but  necessarily  suggesting  the  ideal, 
the  liighest  redity,  as  a  contrast  and  a  true  means  of  working 
prevention  and  rectification.  To  satirize  the  evil  does  no 
dishonour  or  detriment  to  the  true  and  the  good;  on  the 
contrary,  it  elevates  and  strengthens  it,  for  by  an  inevitable 
association  it  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  all  its  purity  and 
excellence,  which  instantly  oflfcrs  it  the  homage  of  its  earnest 
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reverence.  Who  can  read  this  witty  and  bitter  sketch,  with- 
out ~  having  the  image  of  the  true  churchman,  the  faithfid 
pastor,  presented  to  him ;  of  him  whose  doctrine  and  conduct 
teach  the  fear  and  love  of  the  Bein^  of  all  beings ;  of  him 
round  whom  a  Christian  combination  of  the  august  and 
paternal  sheds  a  most  beautiful  and  engaging  li^ht ;  who,  in 
all  his  actions  displaying  purity  of  soul  and  innocence  of 
heart,  exhibits  himself  as  a  genuine  child  of  God  for  the 
edification  of  all  men.  Oh  heavenly  task  1  Oh  felicitous 
dutyl  To  bear  the  charge  of  the  everlasting  gospel  to  all 
men ;  treading  among  the  world's  miry  ways  with  feet  san- 
dalled with  truth,  more  glorious  than  the  diadems  of  Asian 
kings ;  with  hands  laden  with  precious  balm  for  all  the  soul's 
dire  woes  and  maladies;  severed  from  earthly  ambition  by 
the  happiest  of  destinies ;  endeared  to  the  lowly  by  his  con- 
solatory commission,  honoured  by  the  loftj^  for  his  power  and 
dignity;  strengthening  the  weak,  solacing  the  broken  in 
heart,  "  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  captive  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound ; "  restraining  the  strong, 
reproaching  the  sinful,  sustaining  the  penitent ;  teaching  to 
sovereigns,  with  authoritative  voice,  justice  and  mercy;  to 
the  noble,  "  that  gentilessc  cometh  from  God  alone ;"  to  the 
burgher,  that  he  has  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  a  celestial 
city;  to  the  peasant— on  whom  the  misrule  of  proud  and 
worldly  men  presses  so  sorely — cheerfulness  and  content ;  unto 
all,  love,  p^ace,  and  joy,  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  all 
spiritual  graces,  the  gems  of  that  crown  which  alone  should 
adorn  the  brow  of  the  Christian.  That  he  who  is  honoured  by 
this  high  and  weighty  calling  should  lower  his  soul  down  to  the 
vices  and  foul  pleasures  of  sensual  life,  is  an  abdication  that 
must  awaken  the  indignation  and  call  for  the  chastisement  of 
every  virtuous  man.  The  pen  is  then  rightly  employed  as  a 
scourge,  and  should  be  wielded  in  a  stem  and  inflexible 
spirit ;  and  the  guilty  recreant  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  sharp  as  a  serpent's  tooth  or  scorpion's  sting.* 


♦  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Rabcner's  writings,  we  may  mention  that  in 
the  second  volume  of  "the  Friend,"  pp.  315-319,  of  the  edition  of  1818,  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  copied,  verbatim,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  names  (which 
ho  has  changed  to  give  it  a  greater  political  application),  the  story  of  **  Irus  and 
Ceraunius,*'  as  it  will  be  found  in  Rabener's  works ;  and,  so  far  from  intimating 
that  he  has  borrowed  it,  he  calls  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  "  written  and  firtt  publiahed  at  the  close  of  1809."  Much  has  been  sai  l  of 
the  plagiarisms  of  Coleridge,  and  in  the  observations  made  by  his  friends,  in 
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From  Rabener  we  pass  to  one  whose  works  alone  do  much 
to  establish  the  clauu  of  our  Gennan  friends  to  have  the 
verdict  of  Boxdiours  reversed;  to  Theodore  Gottlieb  von 
HipiMil.  He  was  bom  at  Gerdauen,  in  East  Prussia,  in  1741, 
where  liis  father  was  rector  of  tlie  public  school  To  him  he 
was  indebted  for  his  earliest  knowledge  of  languages  and  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  many  peculiarities  which  he  afterwards 
displayed;  his  love  of  solitude,  liis  mode  of  study  in  his 
youth  (lying,  as  he  himself  states,  whole  weeks  in  bed,  in 
order  to  give  an  uninterrupted  application^  his  mysticism  and 
his  notions  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  at 
his  father's  desire,  he  devoted  himself  to  tlie  reading  of  theo- 
logy, philosophy,  and  mathematics,  at  Konigsberg.  Here  he 
acquired  the  friendship  oi*  a  Professor  Woyt,  with  whom  he 
resided  as  companion  and  tutor  to  his  son.  His  intercourse 
with  this  j)erson,  a  scholar  and  man  of  the  world,  was  par- 
ticularly serviceable  and  instructive.  In  1760  he  accompanied 
a  Russian  officer  of  rank  to  Petersburg.  This  introduction 
to  the  great  world  gave  birth  in  him  to  new  ideas,  plans,  and 
desires,  which  had  a  decisive  influence  on  his  future  life* 
Here  favourable  prospects  were  opened  to  lum,  but  his 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  an  ardent  love  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  philosophic  and  contented  mind,  induced  him  to 
return  home,  after  a  short  sojourn,  where  he  accepted  the 
office  of  tutor  in  a  noble  family.  He  soon  aft«r  strenuously 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  a  taste  for 
which  had  been  enkindled  in  him  by  Professor  Woyt.  The 
hope  of  attaining  a  distinguished  sphere  of  action,  combined 
with  wealth  and  station,  was  long  nourished  by  him  in  soli- 
tude. His  attachment  to  a  lady  of  projierty  and  distinguished 
family,  so  irresistibly  increased  this,  that  in  1762  he  relin- 
quished his  duty  as  tutor,  and,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles 
which  his  poverty  and  want  of  connexions  interposed,  with 
incredible  sacrifices  and  extraordinary  zeal,  entered  ujwn  his 


relation  to  thoso  poiiit*'<l  out  by  Mr.  De  Quincey,  wo  think  thoy  forgot  what 
was  duo  to  the  latter,  both  as  Coloridj^o's  liberal  critic  nncl  most  sincere  and 
munificent  friend.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  the  deepest  admiration  of  Coloridge*s 
genius,  and  tho  acknowledpnent  of  his  vast  powers ;  we  loved  him  aa  a  man, 
and  venerated  him  as  a  sage  ;  l)ut  nevertheless  we  declare,  that  with  a  know- 
ledge of  his  productions,  it  is  impossible  to  read  to  nny  extent  in  German  litera- 
ture of  the  la.'^t  hundre<l  years,  without  discovering*  the  num(>rous  unavowed 
instances  in  which  he  has  been  indebted  to  many  of  it«  writers.  With  hia 
great  and  original  mind  this  fact  is  difficult  to  be  occounted  for ;  hut  without 
fear  of  disproof,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  nflRnn  it. 
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legal  career.  From  this  time  he  became  publicly  known,  as  a 
man  of  ^eat talents,  unusual  perseverance,  and  practical  ability ; 
succeedmg  in  all  that  he  willed  and  undertook.  He  gratified 
his  ardent  desire  for  honour  and  wealth,  obtaining  both.  He 
gave  up  his  union  with  the  woman  he  loved,  and  lived  single 
all  his  life ;  that,  in  that  independent  state,  he  might  apply 
himself  with  undistracted  mind  to  his  beloved  studies,  and  be 
able  to  pursue  the  plans  of  public  and  private  utility  which 
he  had  formed.  He  rose  to  a  liigh  rank  in  his  profession, 
after  passing  through  various  offices,  in  all  of  which  his 
judgment,  expertness,  activity,  and  rectitude,  were  con- 
spicuous. >  Late  in  life  he  obtained  from  the  emperor  a  re- 
newal of  the  nobility  of  his  family,  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
the  advancement  of  his  children,  as  he  called  his  nephews,  in 
the  military  profession.  He  died  at  Konigsberg,  in  1796, 
aged  fifty-two. 

The  events  of  his  life,  for  about  the  first  twenty  years,  are 
to  be  found  beautifully  detailed  in  an  autobiographical  frag- 
ment left  behind  him  at  his  death.  The  remainder  he  in- 
tended to  have  finished,  of  which  many  detached  portions 
were  foimd  among  his  papers  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Nothing  was  common  or  ordinary  in  the  man.  With  the 
excellencies  ascribed  to  genius  he  also  possessed  many  of  its 
faults ;  with  a  vigorous  and  enlightened  understanding  were 
combined  in  him  a  proneness  to  fanaticism  and  superstitious 
weakness ;  piety,  pushed  at  times  to  bigotry,  and  an  intense 
inward  love  of  virtue  and  duty,  with  frequent  surrenders  to 
sensuality  and  worldliness.  His  enthusiastic  feelings  of  friend- 
ship did  not  exclude  his  premeditated  withdrawals  from  those 
who  appeared  most  dear  to  him.  A  warm-hearted  humanity 
was  associated  in  him  with  despotic  severity ;  a  passionate 
love  of  nature  and  her  simplicity,  with  artfulness  in  his  actions 
and  demeanour. 

With  all  these  extraordinary  contradictions  and  deficiencies 
in  the  man,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  interfere.  The 
spiritual  and  animal  faculties  were  of  singular  force  in  him ; 
and  against  his  evil  inclinations  he  struggled  with  a  strong, 
if  not  always  a  successful,  will.  We  are  not  to  judge  him. 
The  soul  of  the  man  was  by  nature  lofty,  noble,  and  clear ; 
a  brotherly  love  of  mankind,  a  reverence  for  God  and  the 
godlike,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  all  the  graces  that  make 
up  the  Christian  character,  a  piety  the  most  winning,  a  zeal 
for  virtue  and  the  elevation  of  luiniunity,  united  with  a 
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fulness  of  worldly  knowledge,  profound  and  original  ideas 
on  man,  nature,  and  society,  and  with  a  rich  vein  of  humour 
and  wit,  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings. 

The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  two  novels,  the  Lehensldufe^ 
and  the  Kreutz  und  QuerzUpen  des  Bitters  A — Z.  In  the 
first,  many  events  of  his  own  life,  and  of  those  of  his  friends, 
arc  represented ;  and  it  abounds  with  sketches  of  the  rarest 
idyllic  beauty  and  most  touching  interest.  In  the  latter — 
now  in  sportive,  now  in  severe,  irony — ^he  ridicules  the  pride 
of  nobility,  wild  fanaticism  for  liberty,  eagerness  for  the 
formation  of  secret  societies,  and  trading  in  mysteries,  of  his 
day.  In  both  is  to  be  found  much  that  reminds  us  of  the 
sweetness  and  tenderness  of  Goldsmith,  the  humour  and 

Sithos  of  Sterne,  the  wit  and  mockery  of  Swift,  the  fancy  of 
unyan,  the  knowledge  of  Fielding,  and  the  inward  life  and 
spiritualism  of  William  Law.  Next  to  these  is  his  book 
upon  marriage,  Uher  die  Ehe.  A  full  and  systematic  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  must  not  be  looked  for  in  this  work.  It 
is  rather  a  collection  of  fine,  humorous,  and  original  observa- 
tions, ideas,  and  paradoxes ;  the  result  of  the  experience  of  an 
acute  and  philosophic  observer  of  mankind,  put  forth  in  the 
liveliest  garb,  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  laughing  flowers 
of  wit  His  other  writings  are  a  treatise  on  the  Burgerliche 
Verbesserunp  der  Weiher^  some  dramas,  spiritual  songs,  and 
several  treatises  on  questions  of  jurisprudence,  of  considerable 
merit  and  ori^nalitjr.  All  that  he  wrote  appeared  anony- 
mously, and  so  strictly  was  the  secret  of  the  authorship 
(known  only  to  two  confidential  friends)  kept,  that  they  were 
ascribed  to  several  distinguished  men  of  tlie  day;  among 
others  to  Kant  Several  incomplete  dramas,  sketches  of 
romances,  and  other  materials,  to  be  interwoven  in  future 
works,  were  found  among  his  papers;  of  which  only  the 
delightful  biographical  fragment  before-mentioned  has  been 
published.  It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  his  works,  to 
say  that  they  were  the  delight  and  the  study  of  Jean  Paul 
Riclitcr;  and  the  extent  to  which  they  influenced  the  style 
and  method  of  the  latter,  will  be  instantly  i>erceive<l  by  the 
reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ])roiluction8  of  both  these 
origimd  men.  Ilippcl  himself  noticed  it;  for  when  the /»- 
visible  Lodfje  of  Jean  Paul  (the  work  which  first  established 
his  reputation  in  Germany)  had  been  perused  by  him,  he 
said,  in  returning  it  to  a  friend,  "  He  is  either  a  son  of  mine 
or  we  are  brotliers  in  authorship." 
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From  his  book  on  marriage^  many  times  reprinted  in  Ger- 
many^ extremely  popular  there,  and  deservedly  so,  from  its 
wit  and  its  wisdom, — in  which  he  declares  that  "  neither  sex 
has  the  least  worth  without  the  other,  but  united  they  make 
up  the  complement  of  hmnanity," — we  make  the  following 
extract :  it  is  addressed  to  the  softer  sex  on  the  choice  of  a 
husband : — 

"  Which  of  you  desires  to  have  a  learned  man  as  your  husband  ? 
You,  perhaps,  sweet  sprightly  maiden.  Well,  then,  play  the  illi- 
terate. Read  nothing  yourself,  or  if  you  should  have  read  much, 
act  as  if  you  had  not  done  so,  but  listen  complacently.  If  you 
must  converse,  entertain  him  with  little  tales,  and  mere  simple 
«tuff.  The  gossip  of  the  town  can  do  no  mischief,  but  there  must 
be  something  grotesque  and  piquante  in  it.  Play  some  street 
melodies,  or  stnke  up  such  common  airs  as  *  Our  mother  has  geese.' 
An  astronomer,  I  know,  will  as  little  suit  your  taste  as  a  night- 
watchman  ;  but,  between  us,  why  select  a  learned  man  ? 

"  Will  you  have  one  who  lives  expensively  ?  then  marry  an  able 
and  dexterous  Inan  who  has  no  means,  but  who  will  be  able  to 
acquire  wealth  without  extraordinary  difficulty.  All  great  impedi- 
ments only  make  such  persons  covetous,  and  if  they  have  once  paid 
homage  to  the  idol  Manunon,  they  saci-ifice  every  thing  to  it. 
However,  it  is  generally  better  to  marry  some  one  who  has 
the  prospect  of  becoming  rich,  than  one  who  already  is  so.  Well 
earned  possessions  are  better  than  those  inherited.  Be  careful, 
however,  to  obtain,  during  his  life,  a  provision  for  yom*  widow- 
hood, otherwise,  at  his  death,  you  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  whole  city. 

"  Will  you  have  rank  ?  I  pity  you.  The  very  best  of  colours 
suffer  from  the  sun.  Not  only  are  the  keys  of  St.  Peter's  said  to 
cause  men  to  go  bent  before  they  are  picked  up,  but  all  people 
generally  stoop  who  seek  something.  A  man  who  is  conscious  of 
his  own  superiority  holds  it  unnecessary  to  receive  honour  from 
others,  and  unseemly  to  seek  such  attention.  One  greedy  for 
honours  cringes  before  those  above  him,  and  considers  all  that  are 
equal  to  him,  consequently  his  dear  helpmate,  but  as  dependents  ; 
those  who  are  inferior  as  slaves  :  if  a  countess  looks  favourably  on 
him  he  can  deny  her  nothing, — to  please  a  princess  he  would  hang 
himself. 

"  Is  a  rich  man  your  object  ?  A  girl  that  marries  a  young  man 
only  on  account  of  his  wealth,  cannot  fail  to  degrade  herself ;  if  she 
marries  an  old  man,  she  has  hired  herself  to  him  as  his  servant. 
Children  destroy  everything ;  people  of  years,  or  old  children,  ai^e 
saving  in  all  things,  and  wish,  if  possible,  to  immortalize  every 
possession.  If  you  reside  in  a  palace,  you  occupy  but  one  room, 
the  remaining  chambers  are  for  others.    If  you  secure  riches,  who 
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will  guarantee  you  agunst  avarice  or  extravagance  ?  In  one  case 
you  mount  guard,  in  the  other  you  go  a-begging.  A  trivial  cir- 
cumstance oft  changes  the  temperament,  and,  as  consumption  may 
terminate  in  dropsy,  so  may  a  profligate  be  converted  to  a  niggard. 

"  Will  yon  have  a  poet  ?  An  extraordinary  question  I  I  have 
nothing  to  object  to  a  poet,  but,  believe  me,  in  the  married  state, 
sound  healthy  prose  is  better  than  poetry.  Difficulties  in  love  turn 
people  into  poets  *  *  *  A  poet  has  no  existence  but  in  the  realm 
of  imagination,  and  marriage  is  right  well  fashioned  to  clip  the 
wings  of  the  imaginative  power,  and  to  bring  us  down  to  earth. 
The  history  of  Pygmalion  who  loved  a  statue,  and  Narcissus  a 
shadow,  are  no  recommendations  of  persons  who  exist  only  to  give 
indulgence  to  their  fancy.  Poesy  is  like  alchemy,  which  ennobles 
the  metals.  K  the  poet  makes  good  verses,  he  has,  you  may  be 
sure,  some  maiden  in  his  eye ;  a  poem  on  his  wife  will  not  speed 
him,  unless  upon  her  death.  The  wife,  nevertheless,  acts  wrongly 
in  being  jealous  of  her  poetic  husband ;  unless  his  imaginative 
power  is  on  the  stretch,  he  is  inactive,  and  a  mere  bungler.  Some 
inspiration  he  must  have  ;  but  this  inspirer  need  not  be  more  tlum 
ideal ;  and  need  not  justify  the  smallest  jealousy.  The  most 
common  things,  even  liis  mother-tongue,  he  is  ignorant  of,  if  his 
fancy  be  not  enkindled.  From  his  poetic  vocation,  he  has  accus- 
tomed himself  to  this,  and  no  falling-off  need  be  feared,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this,  in  any  of  his  customary  operations.  Wliy  then,  my 
dear  lady-poetess,  would  you  compel  him  to  ride  without  spurs, 
and  to  spend  a  whole  day  on  one  road,  which  he  may  sicken 
of  in  an  hour?  To  write  prose  generally  signifies  to  journey 
often  with  six,  oft  with  four,  oft  with  two,  sometimes  in  an  open 
carriage,  sometimes  in  a  common  cart:  poesy  is  on  horseback. 
He  who  cannot  count  syllables  is  but  a  small  light  among  the 
equestrian  order.  It  is  said  of  many  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
when  the  horse  does  not  prance  high  enough  for  them,  they  would 
mount  aloft  in  the  gondola  of  an  air-balloon.  Without  doubt, 
Pegasus  must  disapprove  of  such  poetic  licenses.  Bucephalus  and 
Pegasus  yoked  together,  and  lord  knows  who  in  the  chariot, — ^tlmt 
would  be  a  journey  !  Between  us,  madam,  all  the  excesses  of  that 
darling  of  tlie  nine  sisters,  your  husband,  however  evil  tliey  may 
appear  upon  paper,  are  but  nonentities,  mere  poetical  figments." 

With  respect  to  places  of  residence,  he  says  : 

"  Great  cities  ai-e  for  lovers  a  purgatory,  for  the  lofty  tliinkor  an 
hotel,  for  the  ignorant  a  theatre,  for  philosophers  a  ^cpulolire,  for 
witlings  a  lecture-room,  and  for  physicians  {dat  (Haltnus  ojws)  a 
jKjst -house  or  a  mine." 

The  following  is  a  hunioroiui  des^crlption  of  the  eritcrion 
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to  be  used  by  parents,  to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  their 
children  in  works  of  prose  or  verse : 

"  Wouldst  thou  know,  respected  fnend,  whether  thy  dever  son 
will  gather  palms  in  prose  or  in  verse  ?  Recipe; — ^a  glass  of  physic, 
of  which  sixty  drops  are  to  be  taken  every  hour,  in  any  liquid  one 
chooses.  Let  him  measure  himself  this  prescribed  quantity,  and  if 
he  let  them  run,  drop  by  drop,  he  is  a  broken -winged  prosaist ;  if 
he  lets  them  flow  freely,  and  counts  during  this  shower,  one,  two, 
three,  to  sixty,  he  is  a  poet.  If  he  can  eat  immediately  with  the 
spoon,  into  which  he  has  counted  the  sixty,  he  will  be  able,  if  he 
and  the  public  will,  to  write  methodo-matkematica ;  if,  however,  for 
twenty-four  hours  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  the  spoon,  tlien  he 
will  be  a  lyrical  writer  ;  should  he  not  be  able  to  use  the  said  spoon 
for  six  days,  without  a  cold  shuddering,  educate  him  accordingly, 
and,  if  fortune  be  favoimible,  he  will  become  a  Homer." 

In  this  work  are  scattered  some  fine  and  original  thoughts 
on  education,  remarkable  for  their  keen  insight,  their  prac- 
tical worth,  and  their  cordial  hmnanity.  In  fact,  from  liis 
various  writings  a  cento  of  profound  and  invaluable  truths  on 
this  momentous  subject,  this  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  might  be 
selected,  worthy  of  becoming  a  manual  to  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  it.  We  select  at  random  the  following,  as  spe- 
cimens : 

"  There  was  a  time  when  teachers  did  nought  but  punish  or 
caress,  soothe  or  manoeuvre,  and  called  these  alternations  educa- 
tion. The  human  being  is  not  destined  to  extremes, — such  festivals 
of  joy  and  periods  of  lamentation, — but  to  the  daily  bread  of  ordinary 
life  and  steadfastness.  Posterity  will  not  be  the  first  to  garner  in 
the  benefits  of  this  education -chemistry  ;  the  advantage  has  already 
exhibited  itself  here  and  there,  and  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing  that  it  should  reveal  itself  immediately.  We  use  the  body 
for  action,  and  man  is  born  for  action,  and  education  requires 
tongue,  heart,  word,  deed,  and  truth,"  

"  He  who  teaches  the  child  only  to  command  and  not  to  obey, 
has  neglected  it.  He  may  perhaps  have  instructed  it  for  the  duties 
of  a  prince,  a  noble,  a  citizen,  a  peasant,  but  not  for  that  of  a  man. 
Only  by  self-denial,  by  labour  in  the  'sweat  of  his  brow,  by  hearti- 
ness, by  respect  for  others  and  their  rights,  by  contentedness  with 
what  God  has  given  him,  and  a  firm  renunciation  of  all  that  the 
juggling  fancy  presents  as  necessary,  and,  by  a  wise  and  Christian 
enjoyment,  will  man  find  life  endurable,  and  learn,  above  all,  that 
humanity  is  not  an  alien  thing."  

"  Educate  the  child,  I  pray  you,  not  to  fulfil  the  offices  of  youth, 
middle  life,  or  old  age,  but  of  the  entire  man;  not  for  the  fragment- 
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ary  but  the  Catholic^  the  complete.*  Teach  him  those  methods 
by  which  he  may  be  able  to  discipline  himself,  principles  which  are 
eternal  and  unchangeable  ;  occasionally  resign  him,  in  certain 
cases,  to  himself,  for  soon  you  will  be  compelled  to  resign  him  en- 
tirely to  his  own  control,  and  how  sad  would  it  be  if  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  all  other  things,  but  none  of  himself.  Exact  not  a 
formal  display  of  positive  virtues,  but  from  the  first  endeavour  to 
preserve  the  soul  of  the  child  pure  and  uncorrupted  by  ignoble 
passions ;  all  good  qualities  will  then  spring  up  within  him,  without 
your  cooperation,  and  his  heart  will  shut  itself  against  all  selfishness." 

The  jury  we  have  empanelled  in  the  cause  of  Bouhours 
versus  German  wit,  begins,  we  trust,  to  be  satisfied  with  our 
defence ;  and  we  hope  that  the  plaintiff's  advocate  has  ceased 
to  look  for  a  verdict.  Before,  however,  we  close  the  defence, 
although  the  evidence  may  be  superfluous,  we  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  one  more  witness,  who,  in  combination  with 
those  already  cited,  will  destroy  for  ever,  we  think,  the  libel^ 

pleasant,  but  wrong,"  laimched  against  oiu*  German  friends. 
One  pow^erful  testimony,  our  much-loved  Jean  Paul,  we  leave 
unsummoned,  for  certain  reasons, — who  would  have  been 
something  more  than  Cerberus,  "  tlu-ee  gentlemen  at  once," 
but  equal  to  any  threescore  of  the  very  best  French  wits 
that  ever  enlivened  either  drawing-room  or  duodecimo.  The 
last  that  we  shall  introduce  is  George  Christoph  Lichtenberg, 
bom  in  1742,  at  Oberramstadt,  a  little  vilh^e  near  to  the 
town  of  Darmstadt.  He  was  the  eighteenth  and  youngest 
child  of  his  parents.  His  father  resided  some  time  as  pastor 
of  the  place,  and  died  subsequently  as  supcrintcndant-general 
at  Darmstadt,  Until  his  eighth  year,  our  young  Lichtenbei^ 
possessed  a  well-shaped  person,  and  good  health ;  at  which 
period  a  spinal  distortion,  the  result  of  some  accident  in 
nursing  showed  itself,  and  rendered  him  humpbacked  for 
life.  This  mischance  not  only  affected  his  l>odily  8hai)c, 
but  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his  health,  which  was  hence- 
forth continually  deranged  and  unsettled.  From  early 
youth  he  devoted  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  physical  and 
mathematical  science  with  ardent  zeal,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  that  knowledge  which  afterwards  so  eminently 
fitted  him  for  that  scientific  and  literary  career  in  wliicli  he 


"  Romcmbcr  still 
Thon  must  resolve  upon  integrity. 
God  will  hAve  all  thou  host,  thy  inind,  thy  will. 
Thy  thoughts  thy  words,  thy  works." 
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pre-eminently  distinguished  himself.  In  1763  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Gottingen,  where,  with  the  most  imwearied 
diligence,  he  applied  himself  to  the  whole  circle  of  studies 
pursued  there.  In  1770  he  was  about  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship at  Giesen ;  but  at  Gottingen,  where  the  merit  of  the 
young  student  was  recognized  and  appreciated,  an  extraor- 
dinary professorship  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  accepted. 
He  subsequently  accompanied  two  young  Englishmen  of 
high  family  to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  celebrated  men,  particularly  with  those  to  whom  the 
tendency  of  his  scientific  pursuits  would  bear  him, — namely, 
the  great  mathematicians  and  astronomers  of  his  day ;  and 
had  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  George  the  Third. 
His  sojourn  in  oiu*  country  was  not  of  long  duration ;  but  his 
love  of  England,  her  literature  and  learned  men,  induced  him 
again  to  visit  it,  a  few  years  afterwards,  where,  among  the 
many  additional  friendships  he  formed,  not  the  least  inte- 
resting were  those  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Johann  Keinhold 
Foster,  the  companion  of  the  celebrated  circumnavigator 
Cooke,  and  his  son,  George  Foster.  The  next  year,  with 
much  enlargement  of  his  intellectual  acquirements,  he  returned 
to  Gottingen,  and  in  1788  he  had  conferred  on  liim  the  dig- 
nity of  Hofrath.  Here  he  entered  upon  an  active  discharge 
of  his  official  duty ;  his  lectures  upon  experimental  physics 
were  of  most  distin^ished  merit,  and  his  apparatus  for  ope- 
ration and  illustration  was  princely.  His  vigorous  and 
original  intellect,  applied  to  the  consideration  of  physical  sub- 
jects and  matters  of  scientific  comprehension,  had  the  most 
beneficial  result  in  enlightening  and  advancing  these  studies. 
But  not  to  subjects  of  such  abstract  and  philosophic  character 
was  his  activity  confined.  He  soon  became  involved  in 
learned  controversies,  in  which  he  brought  the  force  of  his 
vigorous  and  peculiar  humour,  and  keen  wit,  to  bear  in 
such  a  manner,  as  always  to  come  off  triumphant.  Amongst 
others,  he  attacked  the  new  physiognomical  views  of  Lavater, 
then  making  much  noise  in  the  world ;  in  which,  if  the  argu- 
ment was  not  always  on  his  side  (and  it  was  rarely  that  it  was 
not  so),  the  laugh  never  failed  to  be.  In  a  multiplicity  of 
minor  essays  and  fugitive  writings,  scattered  in  the  Gottingen 
Magazine^  and  other  similar  works,  such  as  his  "  Patriotic 
Contribution  on  the  Methyology  of  the  Germans,  with  a 
preface  on  methyologic  study,  or  the  art  of  getting  dnmk 
On  the  particular  estimation  of  women  among  certain 
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nations;"  "On  Christian  names — a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  human  follies "  On  the  varieties  and  uses  of  cudgellings, 
ear-boxings,  and  thrashings,  among  divers  nations Con- 
solations for  those  unhappy  ones  born  on  29th  February 
"  Speech  of  the  Number  8,  in  the  last  day  of  the  year  1798, 
at  a  grand  coimcil  of  all  the  numerals,"  when  "  the  cipher, 
as  usual,  was  in  the  president's  chair;"  and  many  other 
writings  of  similar  character ; — but,  more  than  all,  by  his 
admirable  commentaries  on  Hogarth,  he  has  acquired  a  con- 
spicuous place  among  the  humorous  authors  of  Germany; 
and  his  productions  of  this  class  are  ranked  among  the  fore- 
most in  his  countrymen's  estimation.  In  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  from  increasing  bodily  distortion,  and  the  derange- 
ment of  his  heakh,  this  able  man  suffered  much  from  attacks 
of  hypochondriasis,  so  that  he  almost  entirely  confined  him- 
self to  his  chamber,  and,  except  the  society  of  a  few  confir 
dential  friends,  lived  apart  from  the  world.  A  series  of 
nervous  attacks  continually  tormented  him  ;  fancies  and 
notions  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant,  which,  like  Nicolai, 
a  similar  sufferer,  he  felt  to  be  delusions,  and  which  present 
to  the  psychological  and  physiological  enquirer  a  most  sin- 
gular case.  Of  these  a  detailed  a<jcount  will  be  found  in  a 
biograpliical  sketch  which  he  published  in  his  lifetime,  en- 
titled. The  Character  of  a  Person  of  my  Acquaintance,  These 
so  completely  destroyed  all  healthful  fimctions,  as  to  shorten 
the  career  of  this  original-minded  man,  and  led  to  his  death 
in  1790,  in  his  fifty-seventh  year. 

Sickly  and  deranged  as  might  be  the  outward  frame,  the 
soul  of  the  man  nevertheless  was  sound,  vigorous  and 
aspiring,  as  a  forest-tree.  In  him  were  united  a  keen  spe- 
culative understanding,  with  a  reverence  for  the  sui>ersen8ual ; 
great  powers  of  liumour  and  irony,  with  a  loving  respect  for 
humanity,  and  a  confidence  in  its  essential  nobleness ;  scien- 
tific ability,  with  poetic  feeling ;  and  faculties  of  such  opposite 
tendency  were  so  melted  together  in  him,  as  to  present  an 
interesting  and  many-sided  unity,  worthy  of  study.  Not 
artificially,  by  gathering  and  reminting  other  men's,  jokes, 
but  as  the  result  of  an  original  individuality,  he  stands  dis- 
tinguished among  German  writers  in  that  mysterious  but 
fascinating  mixture  of  playful  wit,  capricious  satire,  and  deep 
feeling,  which  we  call  humour,  and  which  is  much  more 
easily  recognised  than  philosophically  defined.  Truth,  above 
all  things,  had  a  preciousncss  for  him ;  and  in  his  works  he 
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shows  himself  to  be  a  man  whom  no  new  view  appals^  but 
who  resolutely  and  honestly  sets  himself  to  work,  in  a  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  acuteness  and  justice,  to  sever  the  real  from 
the  seeming,  the  veritable  from  the  false. 

His  detractors  have  described  him,  but  unjustly,  as  a  mere 
imitator  of  Swift.  There  is  much  in  him  that  reminds  us  ol 
the  witty  dean ;  in  Lichtenberg,  however,  it  was  no  imitation, 
but  a  genuine  idiosyncratic  affinity;  and  he  has  manifested, 
particumrly  in  his  essays  on  Hogarth,  an  appreciation  of  the 
deep  truth  and  living  nature  e^ibited  in  the  graphic  poetry 
of  our  immortal  engraver,  a  warmth  of  heart,  and  an  earnest 
healthy  humanity,  that  places  him  in  a  verv  advantageous 
position,  in  comparison.  On  the  subject  of  Hogarth,  we  may 
observe  a  stronger  resemblance  in  Lichtenberg  to  our  Charles 
Lamb,  the  "gentle-hearted  Charles,"  "alike,  but  yet  how 
different !"  And  we  may  safely  declare,  that  finer  commen- 
taries that  those  of  Lichtenberg  and  Lamb,  on  these  undying 
productions,  have  not  been  written,  nor  is  it  very  likely  that 
they  will  ever  be  surp^sed. 

We  should  be  much  pleased  to  exhibit  to  our  readers  spe- 
cimens of  these  illustrations  of  Lichtenberg;  but  to  do  so 
efiectually  would  demand  too  much  of  our  space,  and  we 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  with  laying  before  them  the 
following  specimens  from  his  Remarks  on  Divers  SubjectSy 
Religious^  Political^  Morale  and  Literary,  An  edition  of  his 
collected  works,  in  nine  volimies,  was  published  in  Germany 
in  1805. 

"  K  I  should  ever  write  a  sermon,  it  should  be  on  the  power  of 
doing  good, — a  faculty  which  every  one  possesses.  We  should  be 
unhappy  creatures  if  the  emperor  alone  had  the  power  of  doing 
good.    Every  one  in  his  position  is  an  emperor,^  

"  Would  but  that  one-tenth  of  the  religion  and  the  morality 
which  we  find  in  books,  existed  in  our  hearts."  

"  There  is  something  in  the  character  of  every  man  which  cannot 
be  destroyed.  It  is  the  osseous  frame  of  his  character.  To  seek 
to  change  this,  is  to  attempt  to  bleach  a  negro."  

"  I  am  astonished  that  cats  have  two  holes  in  their  skins  exactly 
■at  that  place  where  their  eyes  are."  

"  We  ought  not,  ordinarily,  to  trust  a  man  who,  in  asserting 
anything,  always  puts  his  hand  upon  his  heart."  
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"  How  happy  would  many  men  be  if  they  occupied  themselves  as 
little  with  the  affairs  of  others  as  their  own."  

'  "  There  are  really  many  persons  in  the  world,  who  read  on  pur- 
pose that  they  may  not  think."  

"  There  is  no  man  in  the  world  who,  having  become  a  scoundrel 
for  a  thousand  dollars,  would  not  have  remained  honest  for  half  the 
sum."  

"  I  lodged  at  H  ,  in  a  situation  which  commanded  a  view  of 

a  small  street,  that  formed  a  communication  with  two  great  ones. 
It  was  amusing  to  notice  the  change  of  mien  and  action  in  those 
who  passed ;  how  much  more  they  seemed  at  their  ease  when  they 
entered  the  small  street,  where  they  supposed  themselves  less  subject 
to  observation.  One  drew  up  his  stockings,  another  laughed,  a  third 
drooped  his  head.  The  young  women  were  thinking  of  the  preceding 
wening,  and  smiled ;  while  some  of  them  arranged  their  ribands, 
and  made  a  species  of  toilet,  for  the  conquests  they  expected  to 
make  in  the  great  street."  

"  K  physiognomy  become  what  Lavater  anticipates,  they  will 
hang  young  children  before  they  commit  those  offences  which  would 
make  them  worthy  of  the  gallows.  In  fact,  every  year,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  hold  a  new  species  of  confirmation,  a  physiognomical 
auto-da-fe,  

"  It  is  singular,  and  I  could  not,  in  remarking  it,  avoid  smiling, 
that  Lavater  discovers  many  more  things  in  the  conformation  of 
the  noses  of  our  present  authors,  than  the  rational  world  does  in 
their  writings."  

"  "We  ought  to  investigate  profoundly  the  causes  which  so  com- 
monly produce  flowers  without  fruit ;  and  that  not  only  with  regard 
to  trees.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  our  learned  children ;  superb 
flowers,  but  no  fruit."  

"  There,  perhaps,  never  was  a  father  who  did  not  consider  his 
child  as  something  entirely  original.  I  believe,  that  amongst 
parents,  the  learned  are  most  exposed  to  this  error."  

"  If  chance  did  not  interfere  so  much  with  our  education,  what 
woiild  become  of  the  world?"  

"  I  would  give  something  to  know  for  whom  those  actions  have 
really  been  done,  which  it  is  publicly  said  have  been  performed  for 
our  country."  

There  is  a  certain  country,  it  is  said,  in  which  a  particular  cus- 
tom prevails.  The  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  ministers,  "are  bound 
to  sleep  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  as  long  as  the  state  is  at  war,  and 
that  in  the  chambers  of  the  palace;  and  so  arranged  that  every  one 
may  see  that  the  night-lamp  is  not  extinguished.    The  barrels  ai'o 
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sealed,  not  only  with  the  seals  of  the  deputies  of  the  people,  but  they 
are  attached  to  the  floor  with  leather  bands,  which  are  also  sealed. 
Every  night  and  morning  the  seals  are  inspected.  It  is  said,  that 
for  a  long  time  that  country  has  not  been  at  war  !"*  

"  They  pretend  that,  for  the  last  five  years,  no  one  has  died  of 
joy  in  our  land."  

"  It  is  an  opinion  somewhat  received  in  Germany  (thank  heaven, 
however,  only  among  young  persons),  that  a  man  should  understand 
the  subject  thoroughly,  upon  which  he  has  to  write  at  length.  It 
is  quite  the  contrary.  Those  persons  who  do  not  think,  and  who 
write  only  in  order  to  write,  do  not  know,  fifteen  days  after,  what 
they  have  written.  Heaven  preserve  us  from  such  writers ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  are  the  most  common."  

"  That  which  is  opposed  to  the  glory  and  immortality  of  such 
writers,  (an  obstacle  more  to  be  feared  than  the  envy  and  malice  of 
all  the  gazettes  and  critical  journals  together),  is  this  unfortunate 
circumstance, — ^they  are  obliged  to  print  their  works  on  the  same 
material  which  serves  to  enwrap  pepper, 

There  is  no  merchandise  in  the  world  so  singular  as  books. 
Printed  by  persons  who  do  not  understand  them,  sold  by  persons 
who  do  not  understand  them,  bound,  criticised,  and  read  by  those 
who  do  not  understand  them,  and  often  written  by  persons  who  do 
not  understand  them."  

"  I  am  astonished  that  no  one  has  ever  written  a  Bibliogeny — a 
didactic  poem,  in  which  might  be  described  the  origin,  not  so  much 
of  books,  but  of  a  book,  from  the  very  springing  of  the  flax  seed 
until  it  is  placed  in  the  library.  Many  most  amusing  and  instruct- 
ive things  might  be  said  upon  the  subject.  The  derivation  of  rags, 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  rich  stores  of  waste  paper,  printing, 
how  one  letter  is  used  here  to-day,  there  to-morrow ;  then  how 
books  are  written  (here  would  be  an  ample  field  for  satirical  dis- 
play) ;  then  would  foUow  the  binder,  the  titles  of  books,  and  finally, 
the  comets  de  poivre.  Each  of  these  suljjects  might  make  a  canto, 
at  the  commencement  of  which  there  should  be  an  invocation  to  the 
spirit  of  an  author."  

"  A  philosopher,  somewhat  impertinent  in  joking  (I  believe  it 
was  Hamlet,  prince  of  Denmark),  has  said  somewhere,  that  there 
were  in  heaven  and  earth  many  things 'not  found  in  our  philosophic 
compendiums.  K  this  good  young  man,  who,  all  the  world  knows, 
was  a  little  cracked,  intended  to  make  any  allusions  to  our  treatises 
of  natural  philosophy,  we  might  boldly  reply  to  him,  *  That  is  true; 


*  Wc  should  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  custom  to  our  French  neighbours. 
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but,  as  a  set-off,  how  many  things  are  there  to  be  found  there,  of 

which  there  is  no  trace  in  heaven  or  on  earth.'"  

"  If  any  one  left,  by  will,  ten  thousand  louis  d'ors  to  the  greatest 
rascal  in  Germany,  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  claimants  there 
would  be."  

"  The  skin  of  man  is  a  soil  upon  which  hairs  grow.  I  am  as- 
tonished that  a  method  of  sowing  wool  upon  it  has  not  yet  been 
discovered;  it  would  be  more  profitable,  as  men  might  then  be 
shorn."  

"  Condamine  relates  that  he  met  with  apes  in  America,  who 
imitated  all  his  operations.  They  ran  to  the  clock,  then  to  the 
eye-glass,  then  they  pretended  to  write.  We  have  many  of  these 
philosophers."  

"  Oh  yes,  Doctor  was  a  most  wortliy  man ;  he  visited  every- 
body, great  and  small,  were  it  even  at  midnight.  One  might  say 
of  lum,  as  of  the  physician  in  ordinary  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
*.^Equo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabermis  regumque  turves  J  ^  

Among  those  great  discoveries  which  the  human  mind  has  made 
in  modem  times,  the  foremost,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  art  of  criticising 
books  without  having  read  them."  

"  K  it  happens  sometimes  that  a  man  is  buried  alive,  there  re- 
main, in  revenge,  a  hundred  on  earth  who  are  already  dead."  

"  When  the  Gk)ths  and  the  Vandals  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
make  their  grand  tour  in  Europe  together,  the  taverns  in  Italy  were 
so  full,  that  no  one  could  be  heard ;  often  three  or  four  of  them 
were  ringing  the  bell  at  the  same  time."  

"  When  any  person  in  CJochin  China  says  'cfo/i*  (I  am  hungry), 
people  hasten  immediately  to  bring  him  something  to  eat.  There 
are  certain  districts  in  Germany  where  a  poor  devil  may  exclaim 
twenty  times,  *  I  am  hungry,'  and  which  would  be  of  as  much  ser- 
vice to  him  as  if  he  said  *cfo/t.'"  

"  1  have  had  the  journals  of  last  year  bound.  I  have  tried  to 
peruse  tlicm  again ;  a  most  tiresome  experiment.  Fifty  instances 
of  fidse  anticipations,  forty-seven  of  false  prophecy,  three  of  truth. 
Tliis  perusal  has  very  much  diminished  my  estimation  of  the  gazettes 
of  this  year ;  for  what  the  latter  are,  the  former  were  also."  

"  In  the  system  of  zoologists,  the  monkey  ranks  next  to  man, 
although  at  an  immense  distance.  If  a  Linna?us  were  to  classify 
animals  according  to  their  happiness,  or  the  advantages  of  their 
condition,  there  are  many  men  who  would  be  placed  below  dogs  of 
the  chase  and  coach -horses."  

With  the  favounible  conclusion  which  will  Iw  dnuvn  from 
the  evidence  that  we  have  adduced,  and  the  reference  to  the 
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other  written  testimonies  which  we  have  named,  we  shall  let 
the  case  go  to  the  jury  of  our  countrymen,  without  the  usual 
artful  appeal  of  the  pleader,  which  too  often  is  a  tissue  of 
falsehood^  blandishment,  and  sophistry,  seeking  rather  the 
winning  of  a  cause,  than  the  establishment  of  any  great  prin- 
ciple 01 truth,  justice,  or  public  virtue.  It  will  be  well  if  they 
make  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  that  mass  of  proof 
which  we  have  pointed  out :  friend  Bouhours  and  the  calum- 
niators will  then  have  the  verdict  against  them,  and  they 
will  themselves  have  acquired  indubitable  conviction  that  the 
literature  of  Germany,  however  short  of  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness, is  one  of  wnich  that  country  may  be  proud ;  which 
other  nations,  in  many  of  its  qualifications,  would  do  well 
to  study  and  to  emulate,  as  the  production  of  an  able  and 
original  people,  destined  to  produce  a  large  and  important 
innuence  on  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  world. 

The  day  of  national  bigotries  and  national  antipathies  is 
passed,  or  passing  rapidly  away.  The  wide  heart  of  humanity 
IS  beating  m  all  its  arteries,  full  of  an  embracing  activity,  a 
yearning  hope,  a  loving  spirit  of  comprehensiveness.  Full 
gladly  must  we  learn; — as  gladly  teach.  Synthesis,  not 
antithesis,  is  beginning  to  develope  itself  as  the  aim  of  man's 
exertions ;  and  as  mind  is  to  be  the  mighty  agent  in  all  ulti- 
mate union,  let  us  have  a  right  understanding  and  a  reve- 
rential appreciation  of  the  mind  of  other  nations. 


Art.  V. — 1.  The  Apostolical  Jurisdiction  and  Succession  of 
the  Episcopacy  in  the  British  Churches,  By  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Palmer,  M. A.    London:  1840. 

2.  Origines  Liturgicce^  or  Antiquities  of  the  English  Ritual^  S^c. 
By  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Palmer,  M.  A.    Oxford :  1839. 

IT  must  have  excited  a  smile  in  many  of  our  readers,  to 
observe  with  what  regularity,  about  once  a  quarter,  Mr. 
Palmer  comes  forward  in  the  character  of  a  polemic,  and  fires 
a  shot,  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  at  the  popish  champion. 
Dr.  Wiseman.  We  have  now  lying  on  our  desk  "  A  fifth 
Letter  to  N.  Wiseman,  D.D.,  by  the  Rev.  William  Palmer, 
M.A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford."  Five  letters  in  little 
more  than  the  space  of  one  year  1   What  pertinacity  of  zeal, 
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and  fecundity  of  pen!  But  on  this  subject  we  have  no 
right  to  interfere.  We  must  not  put  in  our  sickle  to  reap 
another  man's  harvest.  The  letters  are  addressed  to  Dr. 
Wiseman ;  and  we  shall  leave  it  to  him  to  answer  them,  if  he 
deem  them  worthy  of  the  honour :  being  satisfied  that,  what- 
ever provocation  may  have  been  given,  he  will  perform  the 
task  with  that  command  of  temper  which  becomes  a  Christian, 
and  in  that  mild  and  honied  phraseology  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  bishop  of  Melipotamus. 

But  Mr.  Palmer  is  the  author  of  other  works  besides  these 
epistolary  effusions,  works  of  higher  pretension,  and  more 
general  interest,  but  at  the  samQ  time  advocating  paradoxical 
statements  and  opinions,  which  we  consider  it  a  duty  to  con- 
trovert and  expose.  We  have  already  broken  a  lance  with 
him  in  a  former  number :  we  propose  to  break  another  with 
liim  in  the  present.  In  that  the  question  was  whether  the 
Church  of  England  reformed  herself  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
in  this  it  shall  be,  whether  she  was,  for  many  centuries  after 
her  origin,  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  affirm- 
ative is  maintained  by  Mr.  Palmer :  he  loses  no  opportunity 
of  asserting  it ;  he  repeats  it  mque  ad  nauseam  in  most  of  his 
works.  The  English  Church,  he  tells  us,  was  independent 
from  the  first:  she  retained  that  independence  during  the 
times  of  the  Augustines,  the  Bedas,  the  Dunstans,  and  the 
Anselms :  it  was  not  till  the  twelfth  or  thirteentli  century, 
that  the  bishops  of  Rome  exercised  any  jurisdiction  over  her ; 
then  for  three  hundred  years  she  bent  to  the  yoke, — ^but  at  the 
Reformation  burst  from  her  thraldom,  and  recovered  her  inde- 
pendence. He  finds,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
exact  period  when,  and  the  manner  how,  tliat  independence 
had  been  lost,  taking  the  duration  of  a  century  for  the  first, 
and  suggesting,  to  account  for  the  other,  that  the  popes  may 
have  acciuired  their  authority  in  tliis  island  by  dele^tion 
from  the  English  Church,  which  she  was  of  course  at  hberty 
to  withdraw,  or  with  the  pennission  or  consent  of  the  English 
bishop?,  which  could  bind  only  for  a  time,  or  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  popes  themselves,  which  it  could  never  be  unlaw- 
ful to  oppose  and  overthrow.  Now,  this  indecision  and  un- 
certainty cannot  fail  of  provoking  some  suspicion  of  Mr. 
Palmer's  accuracy.  How  comes  it  that  he  can  ascertain  the 
fact,  and  yet  is  unable  to  discover  any  of  the  |>articulars, 
which  led  to  so  important  a  revolution  ?    But  of  this  we  shall 
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take  no  advantage ;  because  it  is  our  purpose  to  show^  to  the 
full  conviction  of  our  readers,  that  there  never  was  a  time, 
from  the  arrival  of  St  Augustine  and  his  fellow-missionaries 
from  Rome,  down  to  the  era  selected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in 
which  the  English  Church  did  not  acknowledge  the  superior- 
ity and  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  of  Rome.*  To  accom- 
push  this,  we  need  only  take  the  torch  of  history  in  our 
hands,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  very  first  step  which  we 
make,  the  gorgeous  fabric  created  by  the  imagination  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  will  melt  into  air. 

It  is  fortunate  that,  in  the  outset  of  this  inquiry,  we  can 
appeal  to  a  writer,  a^nst  whose  testimony  no  objection  can 
lie, — to  one  who  candidly  informs  us  of  the  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation,— and  who  is  plainly  under  no  bias  to  lead  him  to  the 
suppression  or  the  disguisement  of  the  truth; — ^to  the  venerable 
Beda,  a  contemporary  and  a  countryman,  and  the  first  scholar 
of  his  age  in  the  western,  probably  in  the  whole  Christian 
Church.  Beda  wrote  the  Ecclmasiical  History  of  the  Enpluh, 
from  A.D.  596  to  a.d.  731,  almost  the  very  year  before  his  death. 
Now,  we  can  often  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  of  the  opi- 
nions prevalent  among  a  people,  from  the  language  which 
their  writers  employ  in  treating  of  certain  subjects.  How, 
then,  does  Beda  speak  of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  Church  ?  In  the  language  of  Mr. 
Palmer  and  his  friends  ?  No :  in  language  exactly  the  reverse. 
In  allusion  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine  and  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  tells 
us  that  Gregory  ought  to  be  styled  "  the  apostle  of  the 
English ;  because,  when  he  held  the  first  episcopal  office  in 
the  whole  world,  and  was  placed  over  the  Churches  already 
converted  to  the  belief  of  the  truth,  he  made  our  nation, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  enslaved  to  the  worship  of 
idols,  a  Church  of  Clirist^f    Perhaps  Mr.  Palmer  never  saw 


*  As  a  century  intervened  between  the  extinction  and  renovation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  those  parts  of  the  island  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  we  consider 
the  English  Church  as  an  establishment  totally  unconnected  with  the  British 
Church ;  and  shall  therefore  take  no  further  notice  of  Mr.  Palmer's  opinions 
respecting  the  latter,  than  to  remark  that  occasionally  he  seems  to  quote  from 
ancient  authorities  upon  trust ;  otherwise  we  cannot  explain  how  he  came  to 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  (Dem.  Evan.  iii.  5)  or  of  Theodoret  (torn.  iv. 
610),  as  proof  that  some  of  the  apostles  preached  personally  in  Britain.  They 
merely  assert  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  was  spread  by  the  preaching 
of  the  apostles,  and  penetrated  from  them  into  Britain. 

t  **  Quia,  cum  primima  in  toto  orbe  pontificatum  gereret,  ct  convorsis  jamthi- 
dura  ad  fidem  veritatis  esset  pralatus  ecclesiis,  nostram  gentem,  eatenus  klolis 
mancipatam,  Christi  fecit  ecclesiam." — Bed.  ii.  c.  i. 
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this  passage ;  perhaps  he  would  not  see  it ; — ^for  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  does  not  occasionally  turn  his  back  on  an  incon- 
venient fact  or  statement^  that  he  may  pursue  his  course  in 
happy  or  affected  ignorance  of  that  which,  if  it  were  seen 
and  acknowledged,  might  operate  as  a  stumbling-block  in  his 
way.  But  whether  he  saw  it  or  not,  this  is  plain,  that  it  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  Beda  and  of  his  fellow-churchmen  of 
that  early  age,  who  believed  that  not  only  was  the  Church  of 
Borne  the  first  Church  in  the  whole  world,  but  that  the 
bishops  of  Rome  were  placed  in  authority  over  all  converted 
Churches,  and  of  course  over  the  Church  of  England,  as  soon 
as  the  English  became  aggregated  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
We  observe,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Palmer  is  very  unwilling  to 
make  use  of  words  which  sound  gratingly  on  an  orthodox 
ear ;  and  that  he  therefore  converts  the  commands  and  decrees^ 
attributed  by  Beda  to  the  pontiffs,  into  wishes^  or  advice^  or 
invitations :  whence  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  also  in- 
terpret this  passage  of.  a  primacy  of  honour,  and  not  of  juris- 
diction. But  the  subterfuge  will  not  avail  him.  It  is  not 
oaid  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  is  placed  over  other  bishops, 
but  over  all  converted  Churches^ — an  expression  which  evi- 
dently implies  an  authority  of  inspection  and  correction. 

From  the  opinion  of  Beda,  we  proceed  to  the  facts  which 
he  relates.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Kent,  and  a  portion  of 
his  subjects,  had  been  baptized,  Augustine,  by  order  of  Gre- 
gory, crossed  the  sea  to  Aries ;  where  the  metropolitan  of 
Gaul,  also  by  the  order* of  Gregory,  consecrated  nim  arch- 
bishop of  the  English.*  The  new  prelate,  on  his  return,  re- 
ceived from  the  pontiff*  the  pallium,  and  a  letter,  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts : — "  We  give  you  permission  to 
wear  the  pSlium  in  the  English  Church  (but  only  during 
the  solemn  celebration  of  mass),  to  the  end  that  you  ordain 
twelve  bishops  in  twelve  several  places,  who  shall  be  subject 
to  your  jurisdiction,  with  this  understanding,  that  always 
hereafter  the  bishop  of  London  be  consecrated  by  his  own 
synod,  and  receive  the  pallium  of  honour  from  this  holy  and 
apostolic  see,  in  which  I  serve  under  the  authority  of  God. 
We  moreover  will,  that  you  send  to  the  city  of  York,  a 
bishop,  whomsoever  you  shall  judge  proper  to  ordain,  to  tiie 


♦  "  Juxta  qu(Kl  junM  snncti  patris  Grcporii  accoperant."  (Bod.  i.  27.)  Mr. 
Palmer  ia  not  the  only  writer  who  cannot  undcrstanu  the  meaning  of  the  word 
justum.  Even  Mr.  Churton,  from  custom  wo  bc'lieve,  has  translated  it  by  atMct, 
"  In  this  he  followed  the  advice  of  Gregory." — Early  English  Church,  p.  3S. 
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end  that,  if  the  &sld  city  and  the  neighbouring  country  re- 
ceive the  Word  of  God,  he  may  also  ordain  twelve  bishops, 
and  possess  the  honour  of  a  metropolitan :  for  to  him  also  we 
intend  to  give  a  pallium,  if  we  live.  It  is,  however,  our  will, 
that  he  be  subject  to  your  authority  now,  but  that  after  your 
decease,  he  preside  over  the  bishops  whom  he  shall  have  or- 
dained, and  shall  owe  no  subjection  to  the  bishop  of  London.'** 
To  us  this  seems  very  like  an  act  of  legislative  authority. 
Mr.  Pahner  admits  that  "  Gregory  was  perfectly  justified  m 
directing  Augustine  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Church 
just  rismg  among  the  Anglo-Saxons:  it  was,  however,  a 
peculiar  and  extraordinary  state  of  things,  which  did  not 
afford  any  rule  for  other  times."  But  he  should  remember 
that  this  was  not  a  temporary  arrangement,  but  a  plan  of 
Church  government,  to  be  established  both  for  the  lifetime  of 
Augustine,  and  for  the  times  which  might  follow  it :  that  it 
was  not  merely  a  notification  of  what  the  pontiff  wished 
Augustine  to  adopt,  as  Mr.  Palmer  by  his  translation  seems 
to  insinuate,  but  a  law  which  he  enjoined  him  to  observe  ;t 
and  that  the  powers  communicated  to  him  were,  as  will  be 
subsequently  shown,  the  same  which  were  communicated  by 
the  apostolic  see  to  all  other  metropolitans  on  this  side  of 
the  Alps. 

The  pontiff  continues : — "  Not  only  the  bishops  whom  you 
may  have  ordained  yourself,  and  those  whom  the  bishop  of 
London  may  ordain,  but,  in  addition,  all  the  bishops  of  Bri- 
tain (that  is,  of  the  ancient  Britons,  driven  by  the  invaders 
to  the  west  coast  of  the  island),  you  will  have  under  your 
jurisdiction,  by  authority  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
that  from  your  teaching  they  may  learn  to  believe  truly,  and 
to  live  rightly  from  your  example."  The  lamentable  state, 
both  as  regarded  discipline  and  morals,  to  which  the  British 
Churches  nad  been  reduced,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
ruthless  wars  between  the  natives  and  the  invaders,  is  de- 
scribed by  Gildas,  a  Britain  and  a  contemporary :  and  here  we 
find  Gregorjr  subjecting  the  bishops  of  those  Churches  to  the 
superintendmg  authority  of  Augustine,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bishops  of  the  English  converts.  Mr.  Palmer  tells  us 
that  in  such  cases  every  neighbouring  bishop  has  a  right  to 


♦  Bed  i.  29. 

f  Palmer,  **A]X)8t  Jurisdiction/'  p.  118.  Mr.  Palmer  socms  ignorant  that 
in  the  papal  rescripts  of  the  age,  the  Latin  word  volumus  expresses  a  command. 
His  translation  converts  it  into  a  wish. 
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interfere:  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  neighbouring  bishop 
assuming  on  that  ground  the  right  to  place  a  national  Church 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  prelate^  and  that,  too,  in 
virtue  of  authority  possessed  by  himself  of  divine  rights  for 
such  must  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed  by  Gre- 
gory— "  By  authority  of  God,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'^ 

But  this  is  not  aU.  Ai^ustine  had  consulted  the  pope, 
how  he  was  to  act  with  the  Gallic,  as  well  as  with  the  British 
prelates.  The  answer  is, — "  Over  the  bishops  of  Gtiul  we 
give  you  no  authority,  because  from  the  olden  time  of  our 
predecessors,  the  bishop  of  Aries  has  received  the  pallium, 
and  him  we  ought  not  to  deprive  of  the  authority  which  he 
possesses.  ....  You  cannot  judge  the  Gallic  prelates. 


aid  of  the  bishop  of  Aries,  that  we  may  not  overturn  the 
institution  of  our  fathers.  But  all  the  bishops  of  Britain  we 
commit  to  your  care,  that  the  unlearned  may  be  taught,  the 
weak  strengthened  by  persuasion,  and  the  obstinate  corrected 
by  authority."  t 

Hence  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  the  authority 
conunitted  to  Augustine  was  judicial  and  corrective;  and 
that  if  similar  authority  were  not  given  to  him  over  the  Gallic 
bishops,  it  was  not  because  Gregory  did  not  claim  the  power 
of  granting  it,  but  because  circumstances  did  not  require  the 
exercise  of  such  power.  IVIr.  Palmer  will  maintain  that  this 
was  an  undue  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  pontiff :  that  he 
possessed  no  right  by  himself,  or  by  his  representatives,  to 
fix  or  disturb  the  internal  arrangements  of  a  foreign  Church. 
But  the  right  is  not  the  subject  which  at  present  we  propose 
to  discuss.  We  prove  the  exercise  of  that  right,  on  this  ocd^ 
sion,  in  op|)08ition  to  liis  assertion  that  the  pontiffs  exercised 
no  legislative  or  judicial  authority  in  the  Cisalpine  Churches 
till  a  later  period. 

Augustine  ordained  three  bishops, — Lawrence  to  succeed 
him,  Mellitus  to  the  see  of  London,  and  Justus  to  that  of 
Bochester.  At  tlie  death  of  Augustine,  tho  bishop  of  Lon- 
don ought  to  have  become  the  new  metropolitan ;  but  Melli- 
tus was  driven  into  exile,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Lawrence 
at  Canterbury.  Thus  the  office  of  metropolitan  fell  into 
abeyance :  for  neither  Lawrence  nor  ^lellitus  received  the 
palbimi,  nor  did  either  of  them  ordain  any  bishop.  Justus, 
on  tlie  death  of  IVIellitus,  the  only  remaining  prelate  conse- 


♦  Bed.  i.  29.    riilmor,  Aposi.  Jurist!.  f  B<^.  i-  27,  §  65. 
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crated  by  Augustine^  was  translated  to  Canterbury ;  and  to 
him  the  pallium  was  granted  by  Pope  Boniface,  "  with  the 
power  of  ordaining  bishops."*  He  consecrated  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  York ;  who,  having  received  the  pallium,  consecra- 
ted at  Lincoln,  Honorius,  the  successor  of  Justus-f  This 
detail  was  necessary,  that  the  reader  may  understand  the 
sequel.  It  was  now  manifest  that  the  plan  laid  down  by 
Pope  Gregory,  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  The  church 
of  York  had  no  bishops  subject  to  it :  that  of  London  had 
not  even  a  bishop  of  its  own.  The  metropolitans  could  not 
be  ordained  by  synods  which  had  no  existence.  On  this  ac- 
count Edwin  king  of  Northumbria,  and  Eadbald  of  Kent, 
joined  Paulinus  and  Honorius  in  a  petition  to  the  Pope,  whose 
name  was  also  Honorius,  the  object  of  which  petition  may  be 
learned  from  the  tenor  of  the  papal  answer : — "  Therefore  in 
conformity  with  the  joint  petition  of  you  and  of  the  two 
kings,  our  sons,  by  this  our  present  precept^  we,  acting  in  the 
place  of  the  blessed  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  give 
this  power  to  you,  that,  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  call 
one  of  you  to  himself,  the  survivor  shall  consecrate  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  deceased :  for  which  we  have  sent  a  pallium  to 
each  of  you,  that  by  authority  of  this  our  precept^  you  may 
be  able  to  perform  the  ordination  in  a  manner  acceptable  to 
God.  That  which  has  compelled  us  to  make  these  grants  to 
you,  is  the  great  distance  by  sea  and  land  between  vou  and 
us,  that  your  Churches  may  not  suffer  injury  from  what  may 
happen,  but  that  the  devotion  of  the  people  intrusted  to  your 
care,  may  be  augmented. *'J  The  reader  will  notice  the  tone 
of  authority  in  which  this  answer  is  written,  and  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  transmission  of  the  pallium,  in  lieu  of  its 
delivery  in  Kome  into  the  hands  of  the  archbishops :  and  then 
let  him  attend  to  the  comment  of  Mr.  Palmer:  **This 
amounted  in  fact  to  a  dispensation  from  the  canons,  which 
the  case  would  have  furnished  without  any  application  to 
Borne :  but  the  English  Church  sought  the  Pope's  interposi- 
tion, not  that  he  possessed  any  patriarchal  jurisdiction  over 


*  '*  Data  sibi  ordinandi  episcopos  auctoritate  a  pontifice  Bonifacio." — ^Bcda, 
iL  5. 

f  Beda,  ii.  17-19.  Mr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion  that  the  ordination  of  a  bishop 
by  a  single  bishop  is  null  What  then  does  he  think  of  this  ordination  of 
Honorius  by  Pauhnus,  at  Lincoln  ?  Whence  could  the^  have  obtained  other 
bishops  to  assist  ?  It  is  probable  that  Paulinus  had  received  from  Boniface  the 
same  power  which  Augustine  received  from  Gregor}'.    See  Beda,  i.  27. 

t  Beda,  ii.  18. 
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them,  but  in  order  that  they  might  not  seem  to  act  entirely 
on  their  own  judgment"*  Thus,  if  any  man  will  believe 
him,  what  by  the  rope  is  called  a  precept,  by  Beda  a  decree, 
granting  to  one  archbishop  the  power  of  consecrating  the 
other,  that  it  might  not  at  every  vacancy  be  necessary  to  go 
as  far  as  Rome  for  ordinati©n,''t  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
n  needless  form  of  dispensation  from  some  unnamed  canons, 
the  petition  for  which  does  not  im^  any  consciousness  of 
inferiority  in  those  who  solicit  it.  W  ith  respect  to  the  very 
ingenious  reason,  why  the  English  bishops  did  not  dispense 
with  themselves,  or  seek  a  dispensation  from  some  Church 
nearer  than  that  of  Rome,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  most 
certainly  it  was  not  known  to  Beda;  nor  has  Mr.  Palmer 
•deigned  to  inform  us  by  what  supernatural  channel  it  became 
known  to  him. 

In  664,  Deusdedit,  the  fifth  successor  of  St  Augustine, 
^ed,  and  Wighard,  being  elected  by  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, proceeded  for  ordination  to  Rome,  taking  with  him 
presents  and  letters  from  Oswv  king  of  Northumbria,  and 
Egbert  king  of  Kent  There  he  died  soon  after  his  arrival ; 
and  Pope  Vitalian,  in  conformity  with  the  royal  request,  se- 
lected as  a  proper  person  for  metropolitan,  Theodore,  a  native 
of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  and  aft«r  ordination  invested  him  with 
authority  over  all  the  churches  of  the  English.^  Thirteen 
years  later  it  was  decreed  by  Pope  Agatho,  in  his  synod  in 
Kome,  that  the  number  of  English  prelates  should  be  limited 
to  twelve,  including  the  archbishop;  that  these  should  be 
divided  among  the  several  kingdoms  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  each  Kingdom ;  and  ti^at  no  man  should  take  upon 
himself  to  ordain  them  but  the  archbishop,  who  had  received 
the  pallium  from  the  apostolic  see.§  By  this  arrangement 
the  bishop  of  York  forfeited  the  dignity  of  metropolitan ;  but 
sixty  years  afterwards  it  was  restored  to  him  bv  Grr^ory  III; J 
tmd  not  long  after  that  a  third  archiepiscopal  see  was  estab- 
lished at  Lichfield  by  Adrian  I,  at  the  request  of  Ofia  the 
powerful  king  of  Mercia.    Whilst  Offa  lived,  the  English 


•  Palmer,  AposL  Jurisd.  p.  120. 

f  "  Ne  sit  nwosse  ad  Romanam  usque  civit4itom  jyer  tarn  prolixa  terrarum  eC 
maris  spatia  pro  ordinando  archiepiscopo  semper  fatigarl**  QBeda,  iL  18.)  Did 
not  Beua  then  believe  what  Mr.  Palmer  so  ouen  denies,  that  the  or^ation  of 
the  English  metropolitans  belonged  of  right  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  ? 

X  B^a,  iii.  29  ;  iv.  1,  2. 

§  Spelman,  Con.  i.  1 59.    Wilkins,  Con.  L  46. 

il  Chron.  Sax.  «nno  735.    Malm,  de  Pont,  fl  l.'iS. 
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bishops  reluctantly  submitted;  after  his  death  a  powerful 
attempt  was  made  to  abolish  the  authority  of  the  new  me- 
tropolitan. JEthelheard  of  Canterbury  proceeded  to  Rome ; 
Kcnulph^  the  successor  of  Offa,  and  the  bishops,  sent  mes- 
sengers ;  and  the  pope,  Leo  III,  was  solicited  both  to  rescind 
the  former  decree  of  his  predecessor  in  favour  of  Lichfield, 
and  to  decide  whether  the  see  of  the  southern  metropolitan 
ought  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  or  at  London,  according  to 
the  original  plan  of  St.  Gregory.  Leo,  in  return,  justified  the 
conduct  of  Adrian,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  misin- 
formed— ^for  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  required  the  joint  care 
of  two  metropolitans;  rescinded,  as  having  been  obtained 
under  false  pretences,  the  grant  made  to  the  bishop  of  Lich- 
field ;  and  ordered  that  this,  his  decree,  should  be  published 
in  a  synod,  and  be  subscribed  by  the  English  prelates  of  that 
province.  But  with  respect  to  the  other  question,  whether 
tiie  archiepiscopal  see  ought  to  be  fixed  at  Canterbury  or 
London,  he  declared  himself  imwilling  to  deprive  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Augustine  of  that  primacy  which  they  had  now 
so  long  enjoyed.*  Truly  it  seems  to  us  inexplicable  how  any 
man,  with  all  these  facts  staring  him  in  the  face,  can  persuade 
himself  that  the  ancient  Church  of  England  was,  and  acted  as 
if  she  were,  independent  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

But  Mr.  Palmer's  statement  of  the  last  transaction  must 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  this :  "  The  act  of 
Pope  Adrian  was  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  canons,  and 
as  such  was  afterwards  forbidden  to  have  any  force  by  our 
predecessors,  the  bishops  of  England  in  the  council  of  Clove- 
shoe,  where  also  it  was  decreed  that  the  primacy  supported 
by  the  canons  and  the  ajwstolic  decrees  shoula  remain  in 
Canterbury-^t  Now  this  is  a  distinguished  specimen  of  the 
sophistry  by  which  truth  may  be  so  disguised  as  to  be 
made  the  harbinger  of  falsehood.  There  is  not  perhaps  any 
single  phrase  in  this  extract  which  is  not  separately  true. 
But  by  the  suppression  of  some  facts,  and  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  others,  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  directly  contraiy  to  the  truth.  He  will,  un- 
doubtedljr,  conclude  from  this  statement  that  the  English 
bishops,  in  vindication  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  their 
Church,  deprived,  by  their  own  authority,  the  see  of  Lichfield 


♦  Wilkins,  Con.  i.  164-7.  Malm.  Gest  Reg.  i.  119-27. 
t  Palmer,  Ap«st.  Jurisd.  121. 
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of  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  though  that  dignity  had  been 
conferred  upon  it  by  papal  authority.  But  what  says  the 
original  document,  the  decree  of  the  council,  which  is  yet 
extant  ?  It  opens  with  the  remark,  that  it  is  well  known  to 
many,  how,  in  the  lifetime  of  archbishop  Janberct,  Offa, 
king  of  Mercia,  had  fraudulently  torn  in  twain  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  belonging  to  the  see  of  St.  Augustine  in 
Canterbury;  how  archbisnop  ^thelheard,  the  successor  of 
Janberct,  had  visited  the  tombs  of  the  apostles,  and  related 
this  iniquitous  transaction  to  the  blessed  pope  Leo ;  how  the 
apostolic  father,  as  soon  as  he  heard  and  knew  of  the  injustice, 
issued  and  sent  into  England  a  precept  by  authority  of  his 
prerogative^  commanding  the  bishoprics  lately  severed  from 
the  church  of  Canterbury  to  be  replaced  under  its  jurisdiction, 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  metropolitans  to  be  restored 
to  archbishop  j^Ethelheard  on  his  return  to  his  own  country ; 
and  how  Kenulph,  the  pious  king  of  the  Mercians,  with  his 
witan,  had  already  fulfilled  it :  wherefore  -lEthelheard,  with 
his  twelve  bishops,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  apostolic  precept^ 
assembled  at  Cloveshoe,  and  decreed  that  no  man  should 
violate  the  rights  of  the  see  of  St.  Augustine,  but  that  they 
should  always  be  preserved  according  to  tlie  constitution  of  St. 
Gregory^  the  grants  of  his  apostolical  successors,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  canons.  With  the  co-operation,  therefore,  of 
God,  and  of  pope  Leo,  they  confirmed  the  primacy  of  Can- 
terbury, with  their  signatures,  prohibited  the  existence  of  the 
archbishopric  in  the  minster  at  Liclifield,  and,  with  the  per- 
mission and  consent  of  pope  Leo,  declared  the  grant  of  the 
pallium  and  the  archiepiscopal  dignity,  made  by  pope  Adrian 
to  the  minster  of  Lichfield,  to  be  of  no  avail,  because  it  was  » 
obtained  by  subreptitious  and  unfair  suggestions."*  Is  it 
not  manifest  that  the  English  bishops  throughout  the  whole 
proceeding,  instead  of  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiff, 
acknowledge  its  existence,  and  do  nothing  more  than  execute 
the  papal  aecree ! 

To  regulate  the  external  polity  of  the  English  Church 
formed  but  one  branch  of  the  papal  prerogative ;  another  was 
to  watch  over  the  state  of  doctrine  and  morals.  With  this 
view  the  po])e  was  accustomed  to  empower  his  delegates  to 
make  enquiries,  and  to  demand  of  the  bishops  their  assent  to 
certain  decrces  of  faith  and  canons  of  discipline.    In  680, 


♦  See  it  in  Wilkiiis,  Con.  i.  167.  Smith,  Bedw  Hist  «pp.  787  ;  and  Kcmbic, 
Codex  Diplom.  JEvi  Saxon,  i.  224. 
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pope  AgathO)  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  monothelitism,  sent 
to  several  countries  the  acts  of  a  council  held  under  his  pre- 
decessor, Martin,  by  which  that  error  had  been  condemned. 
On  the  arrival  in  England  of  his  envoy,  John,  the  precentor 
of  St  Peter's,  a  synod  of  the  bishops  was  called ;  the  acts 
were  read,  and  a  decree  was  made,  in  which  they  explained 
their  faith,  and  professed  their  adhesion  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
five  general  councils,  and  to  the  condemnation  of  monothelitism 
by  lEe  council  under  Martin.  This  decree,  having  received 
the  subscriptions  both  of  the  bishops  and  the  envoy,  was  for- 
warded to  Kome.*  In  747,  archbishop  Cuthbert  summoned 
a  council  at  Cloveshoe,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  pope 
Zachary,  for  the  extirpation  of  abuses  which,  as  that  pontiff 
had  learned  from  Boniface  of  Mentz,  now  prevailed  In  the 
English  Church.  This  appears  from  the  acts  of  the  synod. 
It  was  opened  with  the  lecture  of  two  letters,  which,  "  as 
Zachary  by  his  apostolic  authority  had  commanded,  were  read 
first  in  the  original  Latin,  and  next  in  an  English  translation. 
In  them  he  admonished,  expostulated,  and  prayed ;  and  thence 
proceeding  to  threats,  declared  that  he  would  cut  off  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church  the  obstinate  and  disobedient,  of 
whatever  rank  they  might  be."  No  opposition  was  made, 
and  thirty  canons  for  the  reformation  of  both  clergy  and  laity 
were  enacted.!  About  forty  years  later  pope  Adrian  sent 
the  bishops  of  Ostia  and  Tudertum  to  England,  with  letters, 
not  only  to  the  archbishops  but  also  to  the  kings  of  Wessex, 
Mercia,  and  Northumbria.  Two  coimcils  were  held,  one  in 
Northumbria,  the  other  in  Mercia ;  twenty  canons  were  pub- 
lished in  both  by  the  le^tes ;  and  all  present,  including  both 
clergy  and  laity,  promised  obedience ;  pledging  themselves 
first  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  hands  of  the  legates,  as 
representatives  of  Adrian,  and  secondly,  subscribing  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross  the  copy  of  the  acts  which  was  to  be  for- 
warded to  that  pontiff.  J  How  happened  it  on  this  and 
similar  occasions  that  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  he  alone  of  all 
foreign  bishops,  interfered?  or  that,  when  he  interfered,  it 
was  not  merely  as  an  equal  with  advice,  but  as  a  superior, 
with  authority?  or  that  the  English  bishops  never  offered 
resistance  to  his  pretensions,  but  promised  unlimited  obe- 


♦  Bedae  Hiat  iv.  17,  18.  f  Wilkins,  Con.  i.  94. 

J  Spelman,  Con.  292.  Wilkins,  Con.  i.  146.  The  manner  in  which  they 
promised  obedience  is  thus  described  in  the  letter  of  the  legates  to  the  pope: — 

Signo  sanctae  crucis,  in  vice  vestra  in  manu  nostra  conHrmaverunt — m  manii 
nostra  in  vice  dominii  Testri  signom  sanctffi  crucis  firmaverunt." 

VOL.  XI. — ^NO,  XXI,  N 
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dience  to  his  commands  ?  The  facts  speak  by  themselves ; 
they  show  that  the  English  bishops  recognized,  not  only  the 
preeminence,  but  also  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  necessary,  to  cover  several  more 
pages  with  additional  proofs  from  official  letters,  which  have 
been  fortimately  preserved ;  from  the  custom  of  applying  to 
the  pontiff,  even  in  the  first  age  of  the  English  Church,  for 
charters  of  protection  in  favour  of  religious  establislmients  ;* 
and  from  the  appeal  of  Wilfrid,  "  by  the  advice  of  his  fellow- 


history  of  the  pleadings  before  the  pope  in  that  appeal,  f  But, 
to  spare  the  patience  of  the  reader,  we  shall  now  request  his 
attention  to  that,  which  Mr.  Palmer  considers  the  great  argu- 
ment in  support  of  his  opinion.  The  popes,  he  tells  us,  did 
not  ordain  the  English  metropolitans,  nor  confirm  their 
elections.  Out  of  forty-one  archbishops  of  Canterbury  from 
A.D.  597  to  A.D.  1138,  only  two  were  consecrated  by  the 
bishop  of  Rome ;  and  out  of  twenty-one  archbishops  of  York 
from  A.D.  625  to  a.d.  1119,  not  one  was  ordained  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  or  his  legates.  Neither  is  there  any  proof  that 
their  elections  were  confirmed  by  him.  Now,  bjr  the  ancient 
canons  to  each  patriarch  belonged  the  ordination  and  con- 
firmation of  the  metropolitans  within  their  respective  patri- 
archates; whence  it  inevitably  follows  that  the  English 
Church  was  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
patriarch.^  To  this  we  reply :  1.  We  have  already  shown 
that  the  superior  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman 
see  was  most  certainly  acknowledged  by  the  English 
bishops,  and  exercised  in  England  by  the  bishops  of 
Rome.  AVhether  that  authority  shall  be  called  patriarchal, 
or  papal,  or  primatial,  or  by  any  other  name,  is  to  us  per- 
fectly indifferent.  The  fact  of  its  recognition  and  exercise 
cannot  be  disputed.  2.  The  ancient  canons,  to  which  Mr. 
Palmer  refers,  do  not  impose  on  patriarchs  the  obligation  of 
ordaining  or  confirming  all  the  metrojK^litans  subject  to  their 
jurisdiction,  but  establish  their  right  to  do  so,  as  they  may 
think  proper.    They  might  still  ap]>oint  or  allow  others  to 


*  BodiB  Hist.  iv.  18.  Vit  Abbat.  Wirom.  295,  300.  Ediliua,  c.  49.  Wilk. 
Con.  147. 

t  Eddius,  c.  24,  ot  seq.  Bo<l.  Hist.  v.  19.  See  also  the  appeal  to  Rome,  of 
Egwin,  bishop  of  Worcester  (Wilk.  Con.  i.  72),  and  the  canons  of  an^hbishop 
Egbert  (ibid.  104,  xlix). 

X  Palm.  Apost  Jurisd.  102,  I2G,  ct  si^i. 
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ordain  in  their  place.  We  admit  what  Mr.  I^ihuer  assert^i, 
that  "  for  a  thousand  years  the  metropolitans  ol*  the  west  ge- 
nerally, except  those  of  Italy  and  the  adjoining  islands,  were 
confinned  and  ordained,  not  by  the  see  of  Rome,  but  by  pro- 
vincial synods."*  But  how  did  this  arise  ?  From  the  many 
and  grievous  inconveniences  which  must  have  followed,  had  the 
metropolitans  on  this  side  of  the  Alps  been  constantly  obliged 
to  travel  to  Borne  for  confirmation  and  ordination.  Hence 
the  popes  consented  that  this  should  be  done,  sometimes  by 
the  synod  of  bishops  subject  to  the  archbishopric,  sometimes 
hj  a  neighbouring  metropolitan,  as  circumstances  might  sug- 
gest. From  the  Toss  of  ancient  documents  it  may  be  difficult 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  discipline  in  every  province ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  prove  its  prevalence  in  the  English  Church, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  prevailed  equally,  and  from 
the  same  cause,  in  the  Churches  of  Gaul  and  Germany.  The 
reader  has  already  seen  that  Gregory,  when  he  divided  Eng- 
land into  two  ecclesiastical  provmces,  decreed  that  each  me- 
tropolitan (but  not  till  the  death  of  Augustine)  should  be 
appointed  and  ordained  by  the  synod  of  the  province ;  and 
that  this  arrangement  was  afterwards  altered  by  Honorius, 
who  decreed  that  the  survivor  of  the  two  metropolitans  should 
ordain  the  successor  of  the  deceased.  According  to  these  * 
decrees  the  consecration  of  subsequent  metropolitans  was 
conducted:  and  it  will  require  some  hardihood  to  contend 
that  consecrations  celebrated  in  conformity  with  the  grants 
and  r^ulations  of  the  Roman  bishop,  are  proofs  that  the 
consecrated  were  not  dependent  on  that  bishop. 

But,  says  Mr.  Palmer,  their  elections  w  ere  not  confirmed 
by  the  pope.  This  is  true  in  one  sense.  They  were  not  con- 
firmed as  far  as  regarded  the  episcopal  office,  but  as  far  as 
regarded  the  office  of  metropolitan  they  were  regularly  con- 
firmed by  the  transmission  of  the  palliiun.  The  pallium 
originally  was  a  cape  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  thrown  over  the 
fihoulders,  and  reaching  almost  to  the  feet  both  before  and 
behind :  but  afterwards,  when  it  was  worn  as  an  ornament 
and  not  for  use,  though  it  retained  its  former  shape,  it  was 
gradually  contracted  to  the  width  of  a  few  inches,  and  fre- 
quently embroidered  in  the  most  costly  manner.  Every 
bishop  was  at  liberty  to  wear  a  pallium;  but  the  pallium 
blessed  by  the  pope,  and  sent  by  him  to  an  archbishop,  was 
considered  a  distinguished  honour,  emblematic  of  the  prelate 


♦  Palmer,  Apost.  Jurisdiction,  102, 
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being  now  put  into  possession  of  the  plenitude  of  his  office.* 
For,  before  he  received  it,  he  was  not  allowed  to  preside  in 
the  synod  of  his  province,  nor  to  ordain  bishops,  nor  to  act  as 
metropolitan.  This  we  learn  from  the  answer  of  pope  Nicholas 
to  the  Bulgarians,  anno  866.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  the  bishop  to 
be  consecrated  for  you  by  us,  shall  multiply  by  his  labours 
the  number  of  Christians  among  you,  he  shall  receive  from  us 
the  rights  of  an  archbishop,  that  he  may  ordain  bishops  for 
his  province,  who  at  his  death  shall  appoint  his  successor. 
That  successor,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  way,  need  not 
come  to  us  for  consecration,  but  the  bishops  consecrated  by 
his  predecessor  shall  ordain  him :  let  him  not,  however,  seat 
himself  on  the  throne,  nor  consecrate  anything  but  the  body 
of  Christ,  until  he  receive  the  pallium  from  the  Koman  see,  as 
is  well  known  to  be  the  custom  with  all  the  archbishops  of 
Graul  and  Germany,  and  other  countries,  "f  This  passage  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  papal  letters  to  the  first  English 
metropolitans.  It  is,  indeed,  more  explicit,  because  it  was 
written  for  the  instruction  of  a  people  lately  converted, 
whereas  they  were  addressed  to  men  who  had  been  educated 
in  Rome  itself :  but  both  the  one  and  the  other  clearly  teach 
the  same  thing, — that  the  pallium  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
archbishop  to  ordain  the  bishops  subject  to  his  see ;  and  that 
it  was  sent  to  him  as  a  favour,  to  spare  him  the  fatigue  of  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey  to  Romcf  The  grant  of  the 
pallium  then  was  a  confirmation  of  his  appointment  as  metro- 
politan ;§  whilst  the  use  of  it  continually  reminded  him  of  his 
subordination  to  the  pontiff*,  from  whom  he  received  it. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  numbered  up  sixty-two  English  metropoli- 
tans, who,  if  we  believe  him,  owed  no  obedience  to  the  bishop 


♦  "  Sine  quo  plenitudinem  officii  sui  exercere  non  potuit" — Ang.  Sac  ii.  203. 

t  **  Qui,  si  Cnristi  plebs  ipso  prsestante  crescit,  archiepiscopatus  privilegU 
per  nos  accipiat,  et  ita  demum  episcopos  sibi  constituat,  qui  ei  decedenti 
successorem  cligant:  et  propter  longitudinem  itineris  uon  jam  hue  oonse- 
crandus,  qui  electus  est  vcniat,  sed  hunc  episcopi,  qui  ab  obeunte  archiepiaoopo 
consccrati  sunt,  simul  conjjj^ati  constituant,  sane  interim  in  throno  non  se- 
denten),  et  pncter  corpus  Christi  non  consecrantem,  priusquam  pallium  a  sede 
Romana  percipiat,  sicuti  Galliarum  omnes,  et  Gcrmani<e,  et  aliarum  regionum 
orchiepiscopi  agere  comprobantur." — Labbe,  Con.  viii.  542.    Ed,  1671. 

%  "Longa  terrarum  marisquc  intervalla  ad  hrec  nos  condesceudere  coege* 
runt."  (Ep.  Hon.  Papie.)  On  which  Peda  himself  remarks,  **  ne  sit  neoesse  ad 
Komanam  usque  civitatem  per  tam  proUxa  terrarum  et  maris  ;spatia  pro  ordi- 
nando  archiepiscopo  semper  fatigari.  — Hist  ii.  18. 

§  "  Brithwald,  quem  auctoritate  princinis  apostolorum  archiepiscopum  ibidem 
confirmammus*^  (Epist  Joan.  Fapsp,  apua  Eddium,  c.  52.)  How  had  he  con- 
firmed Brithwald  as  archbishop?   Only  by  sending  to  him  the  pallium. 
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of  Rome.  But  can  he  prove  that  any  one  of  them  ever  acted 
as  metropolitan,  before  he  had  sent  a  messenger,  or  had  gone 
in  person,  to  soUcit  the  pallium  at  Rome  ?  He  cannot.  The 
immediate  successors  of  St.  Gregory,  after  his  example,  were 
accustomed  to  send  it  to  England  at  the  petition  of  the  new 
archbishop.  But  later  pontiffs  were  less  indulgent :  they  in- 
sisted that  the  petitioner  should  come  and  receive  it  in  person ; 
and  they  enforced  obedience  through  the  whole  period  in 
question,  except  in  a  few  particular  cases,  though  the  arch- 
bishops submitted  with  reluctance,  and  the  English  Church 
occasionally  remonstrated  on  the  ground  of  the  exemption 
formerly  granted  by  St  Augustine.*  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  very  fact  on  which  Mr.  Jralmer  relied  in  proof  of  the  in- 
dependence of  our  ancient  Church,  furnishes  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  him.  We  have  shown  that,  though  the 
popes  waived,  in  consideration  of  the  distance,  their  claim  to 
the  consecration  of  the  English  archbishops,  they  reserved  to 
themselves  the  right  of  admitting  them  to  the  exercise  of  the 
metropolitical  office,  by  the  grant  or  the  transmission  of  the 
pallium. 

From  this  pretended  independence  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  more  ancient  times,  we  now  follow  Mr.  Palmer  to  another 
theolc^cal  paradox :  the  imaginary  antiquity  of  the  liturgical 
forms  employed  in  the  Church  of  England  of  the  present  day. 
While  Henry  VIII  lived,  the  Catholic  service  was  retained : 
but  on  the  accession  of  the  boy  Edward,  the  destinies  of  the 
English  Church  fell  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
who  saw  that  to  reform  its  creed  without  reforming  its  wor- 
ship, would  be  a  practical  solecism ;  the  setting  up  at  the 
same  time  of  two  antagonist  principles — Protestantism  and 
Catholicism.  He  had  the  articles  of  religion  in  readiness: 
nothing  therefore  was  wanting  but  a  new  form  of  worship  to 
harmonize  with  those  articles.    Taking  for  the  groundwork 


♦  Bad.  de  Diceto  has  lefk  us  a  catalo^e  of  the  different  popes  from  whom 
each  archbishop  of  Canterbury  received  me  pallium.  (Ang.  Sac.  i.  87.)  From 
what  authorities  he  compiled  it  is  unknown.  In  the  broken  and  imperfect 
chronicles  of  that  remote  period  which  have  reached  us,  there  occur,  indeed, 
accidentally  as  it  were,  notices  of  the  reception  of  the  pallium  by  many  of  these 
prelates,  or  of  their  journeys  to  Rome  to  obtain  it  (Chron.  Sax.  annis  764,  804, 
831,  989,  997,  1022 ;  Ang.  Sac.  ii.  71,  72,  109,  129,  &c.):  but  of  many  of  them 
we  know  little  more  than  their  names ;  yet  of  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
diey  also  petitioned  for  it,  and  obtained  it  like  the  others :  for  the  English  pre- 
lates (a.d.  801)  speak  of  the  journey  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  as  a  thing  of 
course,  consequent  on  their  election  (Wilk.  Con.  i.  166) ;  anil  Canute,  two  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  (a.d.  1031)  repeats  the  same,  "  pro  pallio  accipiendo  se- 
cundum morem."— Ibid.  298.    Malms.  Gest.  Reg.  i.  810. 
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the  Catholic  services  to  which  men  had  been  hitherto  accus- 
tomed^  he,  with  his  associates  in  the  task,  weeded  out  of  them 
whatever,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  li^ht,  was  deemed 
superstitious  or  sujierfluous ;  retained  with  trifling  alterations 
the  creeds,  collects,  epistles,  and  gospels;  corrected  or  improved 
other  parts,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  re- 
formers ;  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  new  collocation  of  the  old 
matter,  and  the  occasional  addition  of  new  matter,  compiled  a 
book  of  Common  Prayer,  different,  indeed,  in  many  respects 
from  the  liturgies  of  ^31  other  Churches,  yet  preserving  many 
of  their  original  features,  particularly  one  of  the  highest  im- 
portance,— the  ancient  form  of  sacrifice.  On  its  completion, 
it  was  subscribed  by  the  convocation,  received  the  sanction  of 
the  infant  head  of  the  Church,  and  was  ordered  by  act  of  par- 
liament to  be  used  in  all  chapels  and  churches  under  very 
severe  penalties.  There  lived,  however,  at  Greneva,  one  who 
had  made  a  greater  progress  in  the  new  learning  than  the 
archbishop,  the  convocation,  the  king,  and  the  parliament 
altogether.  Calvin  openly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  book ;  his  disciples  in  England  argued  the  matter  with 
Cranmer,  whose  reluctance,  if  reluctance  he  really  felt,  was 
easily  overcome :  and  the  new  form,  in  the  third  year  of  its 
existence,  was  subjected  to  the  pruning  knife  of  a  committee 
of  divines,  mostly  of  the  Genevan  school  If  any  credit  be  due 
to  the  declaration  of  parliament,  it  was  already  "  agreeable 
to  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  Church.^  But  that 
could  not  save  it  from  nmtilation.  The  revisors  discovered 
in  it  the  errors  ol*  ix)i)ery  lurking  in  every  page ;  and  executed 
their  reforming  office  with  a  vigour  and  decision  worthy  of 
their  master.  Every  rite,  every  form,  irreconcilable  with  the 
Genevan  standard,  was  mercilessly  pared  away :  but  no  where 
did  they  exercise  their  power  more  wantonly  than  in  the  com- 
munion service,  which  had  been  copied  mostiy,  either  in  words 
or  in  substance,  from  the  Catholic  missal.  It  was  in  this  that 
the  ancient  form  of  sacrifice  had  been  retained,  an  object  of 
utter  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  these  theological  censors. 
Now  that  it  lav  at  their  mercy,  they  cut  out  at  one  fell  swoop 
the  whole  of  tliat  form,  and  left  nothing  remaining  but  the 
words  of  consecration,  and  the  commimion  of  the  people. 

There  was  also  an  alteration  made  of  another  kind,  less 
obvious  ])erhaps  to  the  unsujjpecting  reader,  but  which  im- 
parted ji  new  cnaraotor  to  the  religious  tendency  of  the  Prayer- 


♦  Slal.  of  Uoalm,  iv.  130. 
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book.  If  we  open  the  liturgies  of  the  ancient  Christians,  we 
find  a  spirit  of  joy  and  gratitude  pervading  every  form  of  their 
worship.  Confession  of  sinfubiess  and  imworthiness,  and 
petilions  for  grace  and  pardon,  may  occasionally  be  foimd : 
out  such  forms  were  thought  meeter  for  the  class  of  penitents 
who  were  excluded  from  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice :  to 
their  more  fortunate  brethren,  who  either  had  not  forfeited 
their  privileges  by  grievous  offences,  or  had  recovered  them 
after  a  long  course  of  penance,  it  belonged  to  sing  the  praises 
of  God  with  hallelujahs  and  hosannas  of  joy ;  to  express  their 
gratitude  by  thanking  Him  for  his  mercies  in  the  creation  and 
redemption  of  man  ;  to  remember  that  "  He  had  conducted 
them  fi-om  the  paths  of  error  to  the  fold  of  truth;  had  brought 
nigh  those  who  were  wandering  afar  off*;  and  had 'made  those 
the  sons  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ,  who  had  been 
Mrithout  God,  and  without  hope,  in  this  world."*  But  this 
tone  of  gladness  and  exultation  did  not  accord  with  that  stem 
and  gloomy  form  of  devotion  which  Calvin  had  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  his  disciples,  who  made  it  their  care  to  exclude 
it  from  the  new  liturgy,  into  which  it  had  been  infused  from 
the  old.  The  hallelujahs  and  hosannas  were  scored  out: 
Scriptural  threats  of  punishment,  calls  to  repentance,  and  sup- 
plications for  mercy,  were  introduced ;  and  by  niunerous,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  observable,  alterations,  they  succeeded  in 
almost  obliterating  from  the  book  another  feature  in  which  it- 
bore  resemblance  to  the  worship  of  former  times.  We  do  not 
make  this  statement  either  for  the  purpose  of  praise  or  dis- 
praise ;  but  we  submit  it  to  the  consideration  of  those  who 
nave  been  taught  to  admire  the  vaunted  identity,  or  at  least 
similarity,  of  the  ancient  and  modem  forms  of  worship. 
Christians  of  the  older  Churches  worshipped  as  sons  of  God 
and  brethren  of  Christ :  Christians  of  the  modem  Church  are 
directed  to  worship  as  servants,  conscious  of  misdeeds,  and 
fearful  of  pimishment. 

Cranmer,  however,  did  not  venture  to  submit  the  book  in 
this  mutilated  state  to  the  judgment  of  the  convocation,  where 
a  strong  opposition  was  anticipated  on  the  part  of  the  bishops : 
he  was  satisfied  that  it  should  be  established  by  authority  of 
the  crown  and  the  parliament  ;t  and  an  act  was  passed,  wluch. 


*"0ri  Tr}Q  irKavriQ  dtrrfSXalitv  .  .  .  on  fiaKpdv  ovraf  ^yyvQ  sTrolrifftv,  k,  t.  X. 
Chrys.  ix.  532. 

t  "  Si  noluorint  episcopi  efficere,  ut  quae  inutanda  sunt,  mutentur,  rex  per 
seipsum  id  fiEuiiet,  ct  cum  aa  parliamentum  ventum  fiierit,  ipse  suce  inajeBtatis  auc- 
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under  pretence  that  it  was  still  the  same  book  which  had 
been  approved  already,  and  that  the  alterations  were  only  such 
as  had  been  found  "  necessary  to  make  the  same  prayers  and 
fashion  of  service  more  earnest  and  fit  to  stir  Christian  people 
to  the  true  honouring  of  Almighty  God,"  enforced  the  use  of 
this  second  book  under  the  same  penalties  as  the  firsL  Hius 
it  became,  without  ecclesiastical  sanction,  the  standard  form 
of  worship  in  the  new  Church,  and  so  it  continued  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  Charles  I,  till  it  was  super- 
seded by  the  directory  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  restoration  it  recovered  its  rights  and  ascendancy,  but 
it  was  subjected  again  to  the  ordeal  of  revision :  new  cor- 
rections were  made,  some  at  the  suggestion  of  the  more-zealous 
of  the  orthodox  clergy,  some  with  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating 
the  Presbyterian  divines ;  and  then,  about  a  century  after  it 
had  been  enforced  by  lay  authority,  it  obtained  for  the  first 
time  the  approbation  of  the  Church  assembled  in  convocation. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  history  of  the  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  which  book  Mr.  Palmer  has  imdertaken  to  eluci- 
date in  his  two  volumes,  entituled, — "  Origines  Liturgicw^  or 
Antiquities  of  the  English  Rituiair  In  the  preface,  he  informs 
us,  that  "  the  English  Prayer  Book  was  not  composed  in  a 
few  years,  nor  by  a  few  men :  it  has,"  he  says,  "  descended  to 
us  with  the  improvements  and  approbation  of  many  centuries. 
.  .  .  The  great  majority  of  our  formularies  are  actually  trans- 
lated from  Latin  and  Greek  rituals,  which  have  been  used  for 
at  least  fourt<;en  or  fifteen  hundred  years  in  the  Christian 
Church :  and  there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  our  Prayer  Book 
which  cannot  in  some  way  be  traced  to  ancient  oflSces."* 
The  task  then  which  he  lias  assumed  is  apparentlv  to  trace 
such  portions  to  their  originals  in  the  liturgies  of  the  first 
Christians,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have  exactly 
caught  his  meaning.  Devotional  feelings  are  of  all  climes 
and  of  all  ages :  nor  is  it  possible  for  men,  howsoever  distant 
they  may  be  from  each  other  in  time  or  place,  to  express 
such  feelings,  without  using  the  same  or  similar  phraseology. 
If  then  Mr.  Palmer  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  prayer 
offered  to  Gt)d  in  the  Anglican  service,  of  which  some  remote 
resemblance,  either  in  form  or  substance,  may  not  be  dis- 
covered in  ancient  liturgies  and  ancient  writers,  he  may  spare 


toritatem  interponet."  (Martyr  to  Bucer,  Jan.  10,  1551.)   See  the  two  books  of 
Edward  VI,  p.  xvii.   Parliament  ^et  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 
♦  Orig.  Litur.  i.  iv.  v. 
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himself  the  trouble  of  investigation.  It  is  a  position  so  pro- 
bable of  itself,  that  no  man  will  be  tempted  to  deny  it.  JBut 
if  his  object  be  to  show  that  the  whole  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  or  that  its  several  offices,  are  composed  in  the  same 
order,  and  of  similar  materiab  with  the  ancient  liturgies,  or 
the  offices  belonging  to  the  ancient  churches,  we  have  no 
hesitation  to  say  that  he  has  deceived  himself,  and  will  de- 
ceive his  readers.  The  fabric  is  new.  It  has  been  constructed 
after  a  modem  plan,  and  arranged  for  a  different  purpose. 
If  a  few  of  the  materials  have  been  taken  from  the  old  build- 
ing, that  alone  cannot  vest  it  with  a  claim  to  the  veneration 
due  to  antiquity. 

Mr.  Palmer's  work  opens  with  a  long  and  elaborate  disser- 
tation on  the  ancient  liturgies.  We  may  have  been  tempted 
to  smile  at  some  of  his  mistakes,  into  which  no  one  habituated 
to  the  Catholic  ritual  could  have  fallen ;  but  we  must  not 
withhold  from  him  the  praise  of  diligence  and  research,  and 
of  much  discrimination  and  judgment  in  his  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  territory  in  which  the  several  liturgies 
were  used,  and  the  age  to  which  they  may  be  traced  in  the 
works  of  authors,  with  whose  times  we  are  acquainted.*  He 
has  even  ventured  to  dissent  from  most  of  his  Protestant 
predecessors  in  liturgical  knowledge,  by  refusing  to  that 
which  is  called  the  Clementine  liturgy,  preserved  in  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions,  the  extravagant  authority  that  many 
critics  have  assigned  to  it.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  he  justly 
observes,  that  it  was  ever  used  as  the  liturgy  of  any  Church. 
We  think  that  he  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  refused 
to  it  any  credit  whatsoever.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that  the 
author  would  follow  in  his  composition  the  order  already 
established;  but  it  is  plain,  from  internal  evidence,  that  he 
was  an  impostor, — of  what  age  or  coimtry  we  know  not, — 
who,  to  palm  his  own  work  on  the  public,  prefixed  to  it  the 
name  of  Clement,  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome,  and  made 
him  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  and  describe  each  particular 
part,  as  dictated  by  one  or  other  of  the  apostles. 


♦  We  may,  however,  express  our  surprise  that  Mr.  Palmer  (Orig.  Litur.  i. 
57,  58}  should  attach  any  importance  to  the  testimony  of  the  fra^ent,  by  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  published  by  Speunan  (Con.  i. 
1 77).  lo-  It  is  evident  to  us  that  he  treats  not  of  hturgies,  but  only  of  psalmody, 
the  cursus  psalmorum.  2<'*  His  numerous  mistakes  deprive  him  of  all  credit.  If 
we  believe  him,  the  order  of  singing  the  psalms  followed  by  the  Irish  Churches 
was  established  by  St.  Mark,  that  followed  in  the  Gallic  by  St.  John  the 
evangelist! 
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Aflcr  this  parliamentary  dissertation,  which  occupies  two 
hundred  pages,  Mr.  Palmer  applies  in  good  earnest  to  his  task 
of  tracing  the  formularies  of  the  j^glican  Church  to  the 
litiu^es  of  the  ancient  Churches.  With  this  view,  he  first 
dissects  each  ofiice  in  the  Anglican  ritual  into  its  component 
parts,  and  then  spreads  before  nim  every  liturgy  published  up 
to  the  present  day, — of  many  among  which,  be  it  remembered, 
the  composers  of  the  ritual  could  not  possibly  possess  any 
knowledge, — and  not  the  liturgies  only,  but  also  the  works 
of  ancient  writers,  in  which  any  liturgical  notices  are  con- 
tained. The  process  which  he  then  follows  is  almost  ludi- 
crous. Mr.  Palmer  sets  out  in  search  of  the  prototypes  of 
the  Anglican  forms,  travelling  forwards  and  backwards  in 
every  direction,  from  Antioch  to  Rome,  fiom  Milan  to  Con- 
stantinople, from  Egypt  to  Graul,  and  from  Ireland  to  the 
coast  of  Malabar;  and,  wheresoever  he  espies  any  rite  or 
prayer,  which  bears,  or  in  his  fancy  may  bear,  resemblance  to 
some  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Anglican  book,  that  he  carefully 
collects,  to  bring  forward  as  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
latter.  It  matters  not  whether  the  copy  and  the  prototype 
belong  to  the  same  oflSce,  or  whether  the  several  forms  placed 
in  juxtaposition  have  any  connexion  with  each  other :  it  is 
sufficient  for  his  purpose  that  he  can  discover  between  them 
some  similarity,  real  or  imaginary,  either  in  phrase  or  spirit. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  He  exhibits  to  us  the  offices  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  things  made  up  of  shreds  and 
patches, — some  of  European,  some  of  Asiatic  manufacture, — 
collected  from  every  Church  under  heaven,  ill-assorted,  and 
put  together  in  no  very  artistic  manner.  For  example,  as  a 
precedent  for  the  numerous  verses  from  Scripture  at  the 
commencement  of  the  morning  service,  we  are  referred  to  the 
cupitulum,  or  short  chapter  of  three  lines  in  the  Catholic 
oflSce  of  complin, — the  conclusion  of  the  evening  service: 
then  the  first  part  of  the  exhortation  is  supposed  to  resemble 
a  passage  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienne  in 
Graul,  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  afterwards  the  reading  of  two 
lessons  is  justified  by  the  example  of  the  Egy])tian  monks, 
who,  after  they  had  sung  twelve  psalms,  used  to  read  one 
lesson  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  second  from  the  New. 
But,  to  follow  Mr,  Palmer  in  this  his  erratic  course,  would 
funiisli  to  our  readers  neither  information  nor  amusement. 
We  shall  hasten,  therefore,  to  the  communion  ser^-ice,  the 
pccond  ^)art  of  which,  answering  to  the  canon  of  the  mass  in 
the  Latni,  and  the  anaphora  of  the  liturgy  in  the  eastern 
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Churches,  will,  on  account  of  its  superior  importance,  claim 
particular  attention. 

This  service  begins  with  the  Lord's  Pmyer,  and  a  short 
preparatory  petition,  borrowed  from  a  different  office  in  the 
Koman  and  Saxon  missals:  after  which  the  minister  is  or- 
dered to  recite  the  Ten  Commandments,  to  each  of  which  the 
people  answer  by  a  prayer,  soliciting  pardon  for  past  trans- 
gressions, and  grace  to  keep  the  commandment  in  future. 
To  this  we  make  no  exception.  It  is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
that  humble  and  penitential  tone,  which  we  have  aJbready 
observed,  that  the  revisors  of  the  book  sought  to  infuse  into 
its  offices.  Still  it  is  a  novelty, — a  form,  of  which  no  man,  we 
believe,  before  Mr.  Palmer,  could  discover  the  faintest  vestige 
in  the  services  of  antiquity.  His  sight,  however,  is  more 
acute :  he  boldly  maintains  that  he  "  can  trace  this  part  of 
the  Anglican  liturgy  to  the  apostolic  age."*  But  how  does 
he  trace  it  ?  P.  He  tells  us  that  "  the  law  and  the  prophets" 
(in  other  words,  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament),  "  were 
read  in  the  synagogues ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from 
the  Lord  and  his  apostles  the  whole  Church  received  the 
custom  of  reading  the  Scriptures  in  their  public  assemblies." 
This  may  be  very  true ;  but  how  it  shows  that  they  always 
read  the  Ten  Commandments  at  the  beginning  of  the  liturgy, 
he  does  not  condescend  to  explain.  2^  He  adds,  that  the 
author  of  the  apostolical  constitutions  represents  the  liturgy 
of  the  eastern  Church  as  beginning  with  the  law  of  Moses.t 
This  we  are  forced  to  deny.  What  does  Mr.  Palmer  under- 
stand by  the  law  of  Moses  ? — for  to  us  he  seems  by  tliat  term 
sometimes  to  mean  the  Ten  Commandments,  sometimes  the 
books  of  Moses, — ^but  what  does  lie  here  understand  bv  the 
law  f  '  The  Ten  Commandments  ?  But  the  author  of  that 
liturgy  does  not  so  much  as  allude  to  them.  The  Penta- 
teuch? That,  indeed,  he  mentions,  not  however  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  liturgy,  but  as  the  first  by  position  among  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.}    By  what  distortion  of  vision 


♦  Grig.  Litur.  ii.  27.  t 

t  The  ori^al  is  as  follows  :  ^  Jjet  the  reader  standing  aloft  read  the  Books 
of  Moses  and  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nave,  and  of  the  Ju<^8,  and  of  the  KiDc:8, 

and  of  the  ParaJipomena,  and  of  the  Return  Then  let  one  sing  the 

psalms  of  David,  and  the  people  follow.  After  that  let  our  Acts  (the  impostor 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  apostles),  let  our  acts  be  read,  and  the  epistles  of 
our  helper,  Paul.  Then  let  a  deacon,  or  priest,  read  the  gospels  which  I, 
Matthew,  and  John,  have  delivered  to  you,  and  which  the  helpers  of  Paul, 
Luke,  and  Mark,  have  left  to  you."  (Cot'el.  Const.  Apost.  i.  261.)  Every  one 
must  see  that  the  lessons  hero  mentioned  were  extracts  from  some  one  or  other 
of  all  the  books  of  Scripture. 
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Mr.  Palmer  could  be  led  into  this  mistake,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
explain.  3**.  He  has  still  another  precedent  in  store-  "  A 
portion  of  the  Decaloffue  was  read  in  the  Church  of  England 
m  Lent,  beginning  thus :  God  spake  these  words, — '  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,^  ^c."**  For  this  he  refers  to  the 
Sarum  missal,  and  might  equally  have  referred  to  the  Roman, 
in  which  it  is  the  lesson  for  the  mass  of  Wednesday  in  the 
third  week  of  Lent  (Ex.  xx.  12-24):  and  was  plamly  se- 
lected for  that  day,  that  the  lesson  might  be  in  conformity 
with  the  gospel,  in  which  our  Saviour  quotes  the  command- 
ment,— ^''Honour  thy ,  father  and  thy  mother.^  Thus  Mr. 
Palmer  refers  to  a  lesson  affixed  to  a  single  week-day  in  the 
year,  as  a  precedent  for  one  of  weekly  and  almost  daily  re- 
currence ; — a  lesson  consisting  of  the  second  table  of  the 
Decalogue,  with  much  additional  matter,  as  a  precedent  for 
one  consisting  of  both  tables,  without  any  additional  matter ; 
to  a  lesson  wnich  is  read  consecutively  without  interruption, 
to  authorise  one  that  is  broken  into  ten  fragments,  with  an 
answer  at  the  end  of  each  fragment  He  adds,  that  "  the 
lesson  was  followed  by  a  response,  which  is  not  unlike  our 
own."*  Now,  this  response  is  the  Gradual,  consisting  of 
verses  taken  from  the  book  of  Psalms  ;  the  Anglican  response 
is  a  new  composition  by  the  Reformers  themselves.  The 
supposed  resemblance  between  the  two  is  invisible  to  us ;  but 
let  the  reader  rub  his  eyes,  and,  after  comparison,  judge  for 
himself.  The  Gradual  in  the  missal  nms  thus : — "  Have 
rihercy  upon  me^  0  Lord,  for  all  my  hones  are  sorely  vexed: 
heal  me,  0  Lord,  for  my  soul  is  sorely  troubled.'*'' — Ps.  vi.  2,  3. 
The  response  in  the  communion  service  is  this : — "  Lord, 
have  msrcy  upon  us,  and  incline  our  hearts  to  keep  this  law^ 
Yet,  according  to  Mr.  Palmer,  the  latter  "  is  not  unlike  "  to 
the  former! 

Having  thus,  to  his  own  conviction,  but  not,  we  suspect, 
to  the  conviction  of  his  readers,  traced  the  use  of  the  Deca- 
logue in  the  liturgy  through  the  Sarum  missal,  and  the  ajws- 
toTical  constitutions,  to  the  age  of  the  apostles,  he  finds  him- 
self engaged  in  two  other  inquiries  arising  out  of  the  sam9 
office  :  1°.  whether,  as  is  the  case  with  this  part  of  the  com- 
munion service,  it  was  the  practice  of  antiquity  to  rej|d  one 
and  the  same  lesson  throughout  the  year  ?  or,  2°.  to  read  it 
without  a  title  to  precede,  but  with  a  response  to  follow  it. 
The  first  he  attempts  to  trace  to  a  copy  of  an  Irish  liturgy 


♦  Orig.  Lit.  ii.  34. 
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mentioned  by  O'Connor,*  and  perhaps  to  the  liturgy  of  the 
Christian  Indians  of  Malabar,  according  to  a  conjecture  of 
Le  Brun :  for  the  second  he  persuades  himself  that  he  has 
found  a  precedent  in  the  office  for  the  eve  of  Pentecost  in  the 
Sarum  missaLf  If  our  readers  have  a  taste  for  solemn  trifling 
and  unsatisfactory  research,  they  may  turn  to  the  discussion 
of  these  subjects  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Palmer :  we  shall  pass 
them  by,  as  also  his  comments  on  the  prayers  immediately 
following,  that  we  may  come  at  last  to  something  which  is 
really  worthy  of  attention. 

L  The  canon  of  the  ma^,  the  anaphora  of  the  Greeks, 
was  always  introduced  with  that  prayer  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving which  begins  with  the  words,  "  It  is  very  meet  and 
just,"  &C.;  to  which  the  people  answered  by  chanting  the 
seraphic  h)ann  from  the  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  thy  glory;" 
and  the  hymn  with  which  the  Jews  welcomed  the  Redeemer 
at  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  "Hosanna  in  the  highest:  blessed 
is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  hosanna  in  the 
highest."  Thus  the  reformers  found  it  in  the  ancient  litur- 
gies, and  thus  they  allowed  it  to  remain  in  the  first  edition  of 
.  the  book  of  Common  Prayer.  But  in  the  second,  three 
years  afterwards,  the  hymn  "Hosanna"  had  disappeared,  and 
its  place  was  supplied  with  the  words,  "  Glory  be  to  thee, 
O  Lord  most  high."  The  alteration  was  trifling :  what  could 
be  the  motive?  Of  that,  Mr.  Palmer  very  wisely  says 
nothing ;  he  is  content  to  defend  it,  by  appealing  to  thi^ 
ancient  liturgies, — the  Clementine,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the 
Ethiopian, — none  of  which,  if  we  may  believe  him,  ever 
contained  the  hymn  Hosanna:  not  that  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  thrown  out  on  their  authority — for  two  of  them, 
we  believe,  were  unknown  to  the  revisors — but  because  the 
omission  of  the  hymn  in  these  liturgies  shows  that  it  was  not 
of  universal  use  in  the  Church.  But  did  they  really  omit  it  ? 
There  is  no  proof  of  such  omission  in  the  Alexandrian,  for 
the  rubric  orders  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  Lord,"  to  be  sung, 


♦  Orig.  Litur.  ii.  30.  It  was  probably  one  of  those  copied  for  the  use  of 
travellers,  who  said  moss  daily  during  their  journey. 

f  Ibid.  p.  34.  Mr.  Palmer  might  have  found  the  ori^n  of  it  in  the  Gelasian 
Sacramentary.  It  was,  however,  more  properly  speaking,  part  of  the  office  of 
baptism.  The  regular  time  for  administering  baptism  was  the  eve  of  Easter 
ana  of  Pentecost ;  and,  while  the  priests  were  catechising  the  persons  to  be 
baptized,  these  lessons  were  read  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people.  See 
Sac.  Gelas,  ed.  Muratori,  i  347,  363. 
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meaning  probably  the  whole  of  the  usual  resix)nse ;  atid  in  the 
other  two,  instead  of  being  entirely  suppressed,  it  is  only 
removed  to  another  situation  equally  appropriate — the  general 
commimion.  The  true  cause  of  its  suppression  in  the  An- 
glican service,  will  be  found  in  the  change  which  had  been 
lately  wrought  in  the  archbishop's  theological  notions  res- 
pecting the  eucharist.  He  knew  that  this  hymn  had.  hitherto 
been  used  as  an  introduction  to  the  "  awful  and  unbloody 
sacrifice;"  as  an  announcement  that  the  Redeemer  himself 
was  about  to  descend  on  the  altar,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
as  an  address  of  welcome  presented  to  him  by  his  grateful  dis- 
ciples :  Hosanna  in  the  highest :  blessed  is  he  that  cometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord :  hosanna  in  the  highest."  To  this 
that  prelate  had  no  objection  in  1548 ;  but  then  he  had  not 
been  schooled  by  the  foreign  emissaries  of  Calvin.  At  the 
revision  of  the  book  in  1551,  his  eyes  had  been  opened:  he 
could  no  longer  reconcile  such  language  with  the  new  doc- 
trine that  the  consecrated  elements  were  only  figures  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  for  that  reason  he  directed 
or  consented  that  the  hymn  should  be  erased  from  the  cor- 
rected fomu 

IL  Here  it  should  be  observed,  that  in  the  original  book  a  • 
rubric  was  prefixed  to  the  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  directing 
that  "  a  little  pure  and  clean  water"  should  be  mixed  with 
the  wine  in  the  cup.  Li  this,  the  framers  of  the  ritual  were 
certainly  justified  by  the  unifonn  practice  of  the  Christian 
world.  The  mixture  of  the  water  with  the  wine  is  enjoined 
or  noticed  in  every  orthodox  liturgy;  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
most  ancient  Christian  writers  in  different  parts  of  the  globe ; 
— ^by  St.  Cyprian  in  Africa,  by  the  Pseudo-Clemens  in 
Egypt,  by  Irenajus  in  Graul,  and  by  Justin  Martyr  in  Pales- 
tine. It  was  one  of  those  practices  which,  though  not  recorded 
in  Scripture,  were  retained,  accordin|^  to  St.  Basil,  in  the 
celebration  of  the  most  holy  mysteries,  because  they  were 
known  by  unwritten  tradition.*  But  after  the  bursting  forth 
of  the  new  light,  this  very  circumstance  was  thought  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  their  condemnation.  The  mixture  of  water 
with  the  wine  was  suppressed  by  a  new  rubric.  Mr.  Palmer 
does  not  attempt  to  trace  the  suppression  to  any  ancient 
liturgy :  that  he  fairly  gives  up.  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
deny  the  suppression  altogether,  and  very  gravely  argues  that 


*  Ek  r^c  ayp"^oi»  h^a<TKa\iai  jrapaXapivrtc.S.  Bus.  do  Spiritu  Sanctn, 
iii.  55. 
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the  new  rubric  is 'silent  on  the  subject ; — that,  if  it  does  not 
direct,  so  neither  does  it  prohibit,  the  admixture  of  water. 
This  is  truly  amusing.  Can  he  be  ignorant  that  the  object 
of  the  correction  was  to  abolish  the  ancient  practice  ?  and 
that  the  act  of  uniformity  forbade  the  use  of  any  rite,  cere- 
mony, order  or  form  of  celebrating  the  Lord's 

supper  openly  or  privately  than  is  mentioned  or  set  forth  in 
the  said  book"  ?*  The  fact  is,  that  the  rubric  has  operated  as 
it  was  meant  to  operate,  and  that  this  ancient  practice  is 
in  consequence  totally  abolished  in  the  modem  Church  of 
England. 

IIL  In  former  liturgies  there  occur,  after  the  thanks- 
giving, a  petition  for  the  whole  state  of  the  Church,  a  com- 
memoration of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  and  a  prayer  for  the 
dead:  not  that  all  these  uniformly  occupy  the  same  place 
with  respect  to  the  prayer  of  consecration,  but  that  they 
always  precede  it,  or  follow  it.  In  the  first  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  this  practice  was  carefully  observed.  Immediately 
after  the  tersanctus,  the  blessing  of  God  was  invoked  on  all 
ranks  of  men  ;  praise  was  given  to  Him  for  the  wonders  of  his 
grace  in  all  his  saints,  "  and  chiefly  in  the  glorious  and  most 
blessed  vi^rin  Mary,  mother  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  God and  to  his  mercy  were  commended  all  other 
his  servants  which  were  departed  hence,  that  they  might 
obtain  from  Him  mercy  and  everlasting  peace.  But  by  the 
divines  forming  the  committee  of  revision,  who  considered 
such  petitions  in  that  particular  part  of  the  service  as  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice,  and  who  contended  that  the 
liturgy  was  only  a  rite  for  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment,— ^all  these  were  swept  away ;  and  in  their  place  was 
introduced  a  prayer  preparatory  to  communion.  The  loss  of 
the  petitions  Mr.  Palmer  laments.  He  can  find  no  precedent 
for  their  absence  In  the  ancient  Church ;  but  the  prayer  sub- 
stituted in  their  place  he  seeks  to  justify,  by  comparing  it 
with  one  occupying  the  same  situation  in  the  liturgy  of  St. 
Basil.  We  are  surprised  that  he  did  not  observe  the  striking 
contrast  between  them.  The  Anglican  prayer  is  for  those 
who  presume  to  approach  to  the  Lord's  table, — ^the  Basilian 
for  tnose  who  have  been  called  to  minister  at  the  altar  of 
sacrifice.^  The  two  prayers,  instead  of  being  alike,  have 
different  objects,  regard  different  persons,  and  spring  from 
very  different  creeds. 


♦  Stat,  of  Realm,  iv.  130. 
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IV.  We  now  proceed  to  another  omission  of  still  greater 
import.  There  exists  nowhere  else  (we  may  say,  that  before 
the  composition  of  the  Anglican  service  there  never  did 
exist), — a  Christian  liturgy  without  an  invocation  or  prayer 
that  God  would  bless,  sanctify  and  make,  or  send  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  bless,  sanctify  and  make,  the  bread  and  wine  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ.*  How  comes  it  that  there  is  no 
such  invocation  in  the  present  book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  It 
was  there  once,  in  these  words  :  "  With  thy  holy  Spirit  and 
Word  vouchsafe  to  bleijiss  and  sancijitify  these  thy  gifts  and 
creatures  of  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  be  unto  us  the  body 
and  blood  of  thy  most  dearly  beloved  son  Jesus  Christ "f 
Why  was  this  invocation  blotted  out  ?  IVIr.  Palmer  knows 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  appeal  to  any  ancient  document, 
in  favour  of  the  suppression.  Hence  he  tells  us,  that  the 
invocation  is  unnecessary ; — to  pray  for  the  end,  is  to  pray 
for  the  means;  and  therefore  the  prayer  that  we  may  be 
made  partakers  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  virtually 
includes  a  prayer  that  the  elements  may  be  made  that  body 
and  blood.}  But  the  merit  of  such  ingenious  reasoning 
belongs  to  him  alone :  the  Reformers  have  no  claim  to  it. 
They  expunged  the  invocation,  because,  in  their  opinion,  it 
involved  a  falsehood, — namely,  that  the  bread  and  wine  were, 
after  consecration,  not,  as  they  taught,  mere  figures,  but  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

V.  Speaking  of  the  consecration,  St.  Clu'vsostom  observes, 
that  it  is  not  man  who  causes  the  bread  and  wine  to  become 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ  himself,  who  was 
crucified  for  us.  The  priest  that  pronounces  the  words  is 
but  the  minister:  the  power  and  the  grace  are  God's.  The 
priest  says,  "  This  is  my  body,"  and  the  words  give  a  new 
being  to  the  things  lying  before  him.§  On  this  account, 
every  ancient  liturgy  contains  a  solemn  recital  of  the  manner 
in  which  our  blessed  Lord  consecrated  at  his  last  supper,  and 
puts  the  words  which  he  used  into  the  mouth  of  the  officiating 


*  lioiiicov  rbv  ^iv  a^rov  rovrov  ri/iiov  ciS/ia  row  \pi<rrov  trov,  t6  H 
Trorijniqt  Tovrtft  Ti^iov  ai/i  /  rov  vpiOTov  aov,  /<craj3aXwv       wvivfiari  trov  rif 
dy lift. — Lit.  Chrys.  Goar,  77.    avTb  rb  n'/iiov  coi/ia  ,  , , .  ro  dk  worripiov  rovro 
dvrd  TO  ri^iov  ai/ia  — Lit.  Bas.  Goar.  169.    "  Ut  nobis  corpus  ct  sanguis  fiat 
dilectissimi  filii  tui  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi." — Missale  Ilom. 

f  The  reader  will  notice  the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  this  prayer.  That 
is  now  omitted.    Can  Mr.  Palmer  trace  that  omission  to  any  ancient  liturgy  ? 

1  OriR.  Litur.  ii.  138,  9. 

§  S.  Chrys.  v.  463.    Dc  Prod.  Judse. 
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minister,  always  the  same  in  substance,  though  occasionally 
with  some  slight  variation  in  point  of  expression.  The 
framers  of  the  Anglican  ritual  condescended  to  imitate,  in 
this  particular,  those  who  had  gone  before  them ;  but  they 
were  careful  at  the  same  time  to  show  their  contempt  for 
audiority,  by  setting  aside  every  existing  form,  both  in  the 
Scripture  and  in  the  liturgies,  and  by  compiling  out  of  them 
a  new  form  for  their  own  use.  JVIr.  Palmer  is  of  opinion 
that  "  this  resembles  the  form  of  the  ancient  Spanish,  and 
probably  of  the  Gallican  Churches,  in  tliat  part  wliich  relates 
to  the  bread ;  and  the  litiurgies  of  Caesarea,  Constantinople, 
and  Alexandria,  in  what  relates  to  the  cup."*  If  so,  the 
resemblance  must  be  fortuitous.  Its  authors  appear  to  us 
to  have  taken  the  text  of  St.  Paul  for  the  groundwork,  and 
to  have  occasionally  improved  it  by  substituting  the  text  of 
St.  Lul^e  at  the  consecration  of  the  bread,  and  by  composing 
an  entirely  new  form  out  of  the  united  texts  of'  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Luke,  and  St.  Paul,  for  the  consecration  of  the  wine. 
What  might  be  their  object,  it  is  now  idle  to  inquire. 

VX  From  the  prayer  of  consecration,  the  Anglican  liturgy 
proceeds  immediately  to  the  distribution  of  the  sacrament. 
Of  this  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  Where  no  sacrifice  is 
intended,  no  sacrificial  rite  is  to  be  expected.  But  how  then 
can  Mr.  Palmer  derive  the  Anglican  liturgy  from  the  litur- 
gies of  antiquity?  1.  Is  there  one  of  them  which  does  not 
contidn,  in  the  canon  or  anaphora,  an  oblation  of  the  elements, 
of  ra  vpoKUfuva  ?  Is  there  one  without  an  offering  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  altar,  the  reasonable  sacrifice,"  the  "  dread 
and  unbloody  sacrifice,"  the  most  awful  and  most  myste- 
rious sacrifice,"  "  the  pure,  holy,  and  unspotted  victim,  the 
bread  of  eternal  life,  and  cup  of  everlasting  salvation"  ?  Mr. 
Palmer  may  pretend  that  these  expressions  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  ''the  whole  serv^ice  or  worship  then  performed."t 
We  shall  not  insult  the  judgment  of  our  readers  by  refuting 
such  a  pretence ;  but  taking  it  for  granted  that  every  ancient 
liturgy  includes  an  offering  of  sacrifice,  while  in  the  modem 
AngUcan  liturgy  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  such  sacrifice, 
may  we  not  ask  those  who  profess  to  l)elieve,  in  accordance 
with  these  ancient  authorities,  that  Christ  at  his  last  supper 
instituted  a  saciifice,  and  commanded  it  to  be  offered  in  his 
Church,  how  they  can  still  persuade  themselves  that  they 
worship  as  Christians  of  olcl  worshipped,  and  do  as  Christ 


♦  Grig.  Lit.  ii.  141. 
VOL.  XL — NO.  XXL 
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commanded  to  be  done,  when  they  use  a  liturgy  which  con- 
tains no  sacrificial  oblation  at  all,  and  from  which  every  rite 
and  phrase  that  could  bear  the  remotest  allusion  to  sudi 
sacrifice  has  been  most  carefully  expunged  ?  This  is  a  mys- 
tery beyond  our  comprehension. 

2.  In  every  ancient  Church  we  find  that  the  priest  is 
ordered  to  break  the  bread  after  consecration,  in  allusion  to 
the  words  of  the  Redeemer :  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is 
broken  for  you."*  Now  whether  it  was  because  the  Reformers 
felt  some  undefined  objection  to  that  phrase — ^for,  in  copying 
from  St.  Paul,  for  broken  they  have  substituted  given^  firom 
St.  Lukef — we  do  not  pretend  to  say :  but  in  their  liturgy 
tlie^  have  removed  the  breaking  of  the  bread  from  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  other  liturgies,  and  have  directed  it  to 
take  place  just  before  the  recital  of  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution. We  do  not  mean  to  attach  great  importance  to  this 
rite ;  but  its  proper  place  is  fixed  in  the  old  rituals,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  will  find  it  difficult  to  trace  its  removal  to  ancient 
authority. 

3.  All  Churches,  probably  without  an  exception,^  con- 
cluded the  sacrificial  portion  of  the  canon  with  the  Lord's 
prayer.  What  place  does  tliat  prayer  occupy  in  the  Anglican 
liturgy  ?  It  is  removed,  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  to  the 
post-communion.  We  know  of  no  other  reason  for  the 
removal,  but  that  in  the  older  litiu^es  it  was  believed  to  be 
connected  with  the  sacrifice.  § 

4.  We  find  moreover,  in  all  the  ancient  forms,  a  series  of 
prayers  immediately  preceding  the  communion,  intended  as  a 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrament.  Of  this  there 
is  not  a  vestige  in  the  Anglican  ritual,  which  passes  at  once 
from  the  consecration  to  the  distribution  of  the  consecrated 
elements.    Now  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  omissions 


*  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  f  I^"ke  xxii.  19. 

J  "  Sic  docuit  Christus  apostolos  suos  ut  quotidio  in  corporis  ilHus  sacrificio 
credcntes  aiideant  loqui,  I*ater  noster,  qui,**  &c.  (S.  Ilicrom.  Adv.  Pi»L  L  iii,  c.  15.) 
We  may  observe  that  this  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  every  other  litur«>:v,  war- 
rants a  suspicion  that  its  absence  from  the  Clementine  is  owin^  to  the  nepfligenc« 
of  the  copyist,  who  thought  it  unnecessary  to  transcribe  a  form  so  g^.  nerally 
known.  Mr.  Palmer  seeks,  but  in  vain,  to  avail  himself  of  the  wonls  of  St. 
Auofustine,  that  "almost  the  universal  Church  concludes  the  sacrificial  part 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Aupr.  ()p,  Tom.  ii.  p.  509) :  for  the  exe(>ption  amounts 
to  no  more  than  an  admission,  that  there  may  (lerhaps  be  some  Church  which 
does  not  use  it  in  that  particular  part  of  the  ]itur;3:y. 

§  **  Mos  apostolorum  fuit  ut  ad  ipsam  solnmmodo  orationem  dominicam  ob- 
lationis  hostiam  consecrarcnt."  (Grej^.  Map.  Epist.  1.  ix.  ep,  12.)  Docs  this 
mean  that  they  consecrated  with  the  I/ord's  Prayer,  as  Mr.  I'almer  supposes,  or 
at  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  the  words  import  ?  diat  is,  thoy  never  consecrated 
without  adding  the  prayer  to  the  form  or  consecration. 
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under  these  four  heads  are  of  matters  of  small  consequence, 
or  of  matters  ever  before  omitted  by  any  Christian  Church. 
How  then  can  Mr.  Palmer  pretend  to  trace  an  office  marked 
by  godi  emissions  to  the  liturgies  of  such  Churches  ? 

ViL  We  come  at  last  to  the  communion  itself,  which,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  rituals,  was  ordered  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  both  kinds,  but  still  with  this  novelty  in 
the  words  employed  by  the  minister,  a  novelty  irreconcileable 
with  the  practice  and  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  that  in  place 
of  Ae  body  and  blood  of  Christ,"  or,  "  the  body,  the  blood 
of  Christ  preserve  thy  soul  imto  everlasting  life,"  he  should 
say,  "  take  and  eat  this  in  remembrance  that  Christ  died  for 
thee,  and  feed  on  him  in  thy  heart  by  faith  and  thanksgiving." 
But  this  alteration  gave  great  ofience  to  many,  and  so  power- 
ful was  the  opposition,  that,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  a 
compromise  took  place,  by  which  both  forms  were  united, 
and  both  parties  professed  themselves  satisfied.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  real  presence  understood  from  the  ancient  form, 
that  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine  were  admitted  to  be  in 
some  sense  or  other  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  while  their 
adversaries  took  the  Calvinistic  form  as  an  explanation  of  the 
other,  and  still  contended  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  bare  commemoration  of  that  body  and 
blood.    On  this  subject  Mr.  Palmer  makes  no  comment. 

Vin.  The  post-communion  thanksgiving  follows,  for 
which  two  prayers  are  assigned :  the  first  of  which,  however 
orthodox  and  pious  it  may  be,  is  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Palmer 
to  have  no  prototype  in  the  ancient  oflSces :  but  of  the  second 
he  contends  that  it  is  analogous  to  a  prayer  in  the  liturgy 
of  Caesarea.  We  have  compared  them,  and  find  them  similar 
in  nothing  but  their  object,  which  is  to  return  thanks.  In 
the  English  the  communicant  thanks  God,  who  has  fed  him 
with  the  spiritual  food  of  the  most  precious  body  and  blood 
of  his  Son :"  in  that  of  Cajsarea,  he  thanks  God,  that  "  he 
has  been  made  partaker  of  the  holy,  immaculate,  everlasting, 
and  super-celestial  mysteries,  for  the  benefit,  sanctification, 
and  healing  of  his  soul  and  body."  Who  can  believe  that 
the  first  was  derived  from  the  second  ? 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Palmer.  The  task 
which  he  had  undertaken  naturally  divided  itself  into  three 
branches.  He  was  bound  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  portions  of  the  Catholic  service  which  were  mtroduced 
into  tne  book  of  Common  Prayer,  had  been  in  use  among 
Christians  for  many  centuries:  secondly,  that  the  portions 
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omitted,  particularly  in  the  communion  service,  were  of  little 
importance,  or  of  recent  and  suspicious  origin:  and  lastly, 
that  the  new  matter  added  by  the  Reformers  themselves  had 
been  derived  from  the  ancient  liturgies,  or  was  at  least  con- 
formable to  them  in  spirit  and  substance.  In  the  first  of 
these  he  was  sure  of  success :  in  the  other  two  his  failure  is 
manifest  and  complete. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope,  that 
in  the  foregoing  remarks,  nothing  has  escaped  us  to  pain  the 
feelings  of  any  one,  whose  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
Anglican  creed  lias  taught  him  to  venerate  the  Anglican 
form  of  worship.     That  worship  it  was  not  our  wish  to  de- 

Sreciate ;  though  its  merit  is  chiefly  negative, — ^the  merit  of 
eparting  less  widely  from  the  ancient  models  than  several  of 
the  forms  adopted  by  other  Protestant  churches.  Still  it  has 
departed  too  far  to  be  classed  in  the  same  family  with  the 
liturgies  of  antiquity.  They  in  some  features  may  differ 
from  each  other :  but  their  common  descent  is  strongly  marked 
by  their  general  resemblance. 

Facies  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualem  decet  esse  sororum." 

But  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  Anglican  worship.  Its  com- 
munion service  proves  it  to  belong  to  a  different  family,  to 
be  the  offspring  of  a  more  modern  and  reformed  creed.  W  ith 
iJie  older  Churches,  the  Eucharist  was  the  celebration  of  a 
sacrifice :  in  the  Anglican,  it  is  confined  to  the  administration 
of  a  sacrament. 


Art.  VL— 77/^  Quarterly  Remeic  for  December  1840. 

IN  proceeding  with  our  observations  upon  the  subject  of 
the  paper  called  "  Romanism  in  Ireland,"  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  make  some  apology  to  the  reader.  It  is  in  the  first 
place  not  usual  for  one  Review  to  enter  directly  into  a  con- 
troversy with  another.  It  may  be  observed,  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  prolongation  of  such  a  contention  for  several 
successive  numbers  of  a  Review,  is  of  course  much  more  im- 
frequent  than  the  existence  of  tlie  contention  itself :  whilst 
it  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  particular  paper  called 
"  Romanism  in  Ireland,"  that  it  is  in  every  point  of  view  so 
completely  contemptible,  as  to  be  utterly  unaeserving  of  any 
notice ;  and  that  in  any  event  the  exposures  which  we  have 
already  made  of  its  absurdities,  falsehoods  and  fabrications. 
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are  so  complete,  as  to  strip  the  writer  of  the  last  rag  of*  hypo- 
critical and  impudent  assimiption  with  wliich  he  had  at- 
tempted to  cover  the  sophistry  and  falsehood  wliieh  literally 
make  np  the  whole  substance  of  the  composition.  In  answer 
to  these  objections  we  have  to  say,  that  the  article  in  the 
Quart^ly^  though  supremely  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  all 
persons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  is 
yet  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  truth  and  ability  with 
which  the  same  subject  is  discussed  in  general  by  the  jMU-ty 
to  which  the  Quarterly  belongs ;  whilst  the  presumption  of 
the  ¥rriter,  though  farcical  to  the  very  last  degree  in  the 
eyes  of  the  well-informed,  pixxluced  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons ignorant  of  the  real  truth,  an  impression  that  there  must 
be  some  foundation  for  the  assertions  of  a  writer  who  openly 
arrogated  a  superiority  of  sagacity  and  of  knowledge,  above 
all  persons  that  had  ever  administered  or  ever  treated  of  the 
affim^  of  Ireland  before.  Of  the  falsehoods  and  absurdities 
of  all  sorts  which  make  up  this  composition,  we  have  already 
given  some  very  significant  specimens.  We  shall  now 
proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  few  additional  samples 
of  the  same  commodity.  It  being  a  principal  object  with 
the  professor  to  prove  that  the  outrages  committed  in  Ire- 
land are  all  the  result  of  Ribandism,  and  that  Ribandism 
itself^  whatever  it  be,  is  excited  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  he 
naturally  finds  himself  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  priests  are  invariably 
directed  towards  the  suppression  of  secret  combinations  of 
every  form  and  for  eveiy  object.  Out  of  the  difficulty  created 
by  this  condition  of  affairs,  he  attempts  to  scramble  in  the 
following  manner : 

But  the  priests  denounce  ribandism.  Undoubtedly ;  the 
old  priests  did :  and  for  so  doing  were  ill-treated  by  their 
bishops.  This  has  been  proved.  But  so  did  Dr.  Doyle. 
Undoubtedly." — ^p.  156.  "  But  the  priests,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  witnesses,  do  give  their  assistance  in  repressing  disorder, 
undoubtedly.  But  do  the  same  witnesses  prove  tliat  whilst 
there  is  an  open  repression,  there  is  a  secret  instigation  of 
sedition?** — p.  157.  This  very  elegant  writer  appears  to  have 
established  such  an  exclusive  right  to  the  word  "undoubtedly," 
that  it  is  not  without  some  apprehension  of  being  charged  with 
trespassing  upon  liis  property,  that  we  venture  to  say  that 
"  undoubtedly"  it  would  be  rather  desirable  that  we  should 
have  been  referred  to  some  evidence  upon  the  subject  in  res- 
pect to  which  the  writer  has  uttered  such  infamous  calumnies 
with  BO  cool  a  confidence.    He  asserts,  interrogatively,  that 
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"  the  witnesses  prove  that  while  there  is  an  open  rei)ressi()n, 
there  is  a  secret  instigation"  of  ribandism.  We  are  not  in- 
formed what  witnesses  are  referred  to  in  this  passage.  But 
if  the  allusion  be  made,  as  it  evidently  is,  to  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  upon  the  subject  before  the  Roden  com- 
mittee, in  1839,  we  can  with  perfect  confidence  characterise 
the  statement  as  a  rank  falsehood.  We  shall  not  content  our- 
selves with  making  general  allegations,  which  is  the  favourite 
course  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  and  which  is  perfectly 
suitable  to  his  character  and  principles — Dolosus  enim  versatur 
in  generalibus.  We  shall  upon  this,  as  upon  every  other  part 
of  the  case,  give  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
themselves,  by  producing  the  very  evidence  which  has  been 
given  upon  the  subject. 

Captain  Despard,  who  has  been  for  seventeen  years  con- 
nected with  the  Irish  constabulary,  who  has  been  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  since  1835,  and  who  was  one  of  Lord  Roden's  own 
witnesses,  gave  the  following  testimony  before  the  committee 
of  1839,  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

*'  I  have  had  communications  with  them  whenever  disturbances 
took  place  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  shown  great  anxiety 
to  assist  the  police." 

The  Riband  system  has  been  dormant  for  a  considerable  time 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy."  (3219.) 

He  heard  from  the  priest  that  some  persons  with  whom  he  had 
remonstrated  had  given  up  the  society."  (3234.) 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  &Jeath  used  ejffbrts  beyond  the 
common  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Riband  system.**  (3269.) 

'*  He  says  that  he  could  give  many  reports,  informations  on  oath, 
and  many  others,  of  the  efforts  of  which  he  had  been  speakingy  made 
publicly  in  the  chapels  from  the  altars :  one  Ribandman  told  him 
that  he  had  not  been  to  confession  for  many  years  because  he  was  a 
Ribandman  ;  another  told  him  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
system,  as  the  priest  would  not  hear  his  confession." 

He  states  another  instance  to  the  same  effect,  where  several 
persons  gave  up  the  society  because  the  priest  would  not  hear  their 
confessions,  nor  administer  the  sacrament  to  them,  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  insit  them  even  on  their  dbath-beds,  unless  they 
had  previously  renounced  the  society."  (4032.) 

"  Elsewhere  he  states,  that  the  priests  have  made  a  *  steadft 
resistance*  to  the  Ribandmen  going  to  confession  (3263),  and 
that, 

*'  Where  tlie  Ribandmen  are  the  most  numerous,  the  priests  are 
the  most  anxious  to  put  them  down.  The  system  puts  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  priest  over  the  population."  (.$287.) 

He  believes  that  tltey,  the  priests,  look  to  the  inereem  of 
Ribandism  with  the  greatest  alarm."  (3449). 
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*'  His  belief  is  founded  upon  kis  own  observation^  upon  the  open 
and  avowed  anxiety  of  the  priests,  and  upon  the  speeches  reported  to 
him  to  have  been  made  by  the  priests  at  the  altar" 

"  Parish  priests  and  curates  have  equally  expressed  their  horror 
of  it:  (3450.) 

He  states  an  ineffectual  attempt  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Newman,  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Courtown,  in  the 
county  of  Meath,  to  induce  a  body  of  supposed  Ribandmen  to  dis- 
perse." (4.023.) 

He  states,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  has  sworn  be- 
fore him  an  information,  which  is  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  next 
assizes,  regarding  a  proposal  to  shoot  a  gentleman  nineteen  miles  off.** 
(4072.) 

Both  classes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  shown  the 
^eatest  anxiety  to  assist  in  putting  down  all  disturbancfs." 
(3448.) 

Mr.  Harrington  says,  in  answer  to  questions  7457  and  7458, 

"  We  have  often  received  information  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests."  (7457.) 

In  the  late  disturbances  in  Clare,  the  priests  preached  against 
them  from  the  altars,  and  did  £V£RY  thing  in  their  power  to  put 
down  the  disturbances,"  (7458.) 

Captain  Warburton  mentions,  as  a  specimen  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  (14,005),  that  he  had,  upon  one  occasion, 
found  forty  stand  of  arms  in  a  search ;  that  the  success  of  the 
search  wax  entirely  owing  to  information  furnished  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest"  of  whom  Captain  Warburton  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise ;  who  afterwards  was  able  to  detect  some  other  arms, 
which  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  the  captain.  The  same  gentle- 
man says,  that  he  **  was  able  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  an  outrage 
to  justice  solely  through  the  information  given  by  a  priest^  and 
through  his  valuable  and  meritorious  exertions^  for  which  he  received 
the  special  thanks  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  at  the  express  recommenda- 
tion of  Captain  Warburton  himself." 

Colonel  Shaw  Kennedy  says,  Tlie  priests  in  Longford,  and 
generally  throughout  Ireland,  have  used  their  influence  for  the  pre- 
vent ion  of  crime.  When  I  went  to  the  county  of  Longford,  they 
waited  on  me,  and  offered  every  assistance  in  their  power  in  their 
respective  parishes  to  prevent  crime.  And  /  have  no  doubt  what' 
ever^  that  they  did  every  thing  in  their  power  for  that  purpose. 
If  any  violent  address  had  been  made  from  the  altar,  and  had  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  my  inferior  officers,  it  would  have  been  their 
duty  to  report  it  to  me.  But  I  have  never  received  any  such  report," 
(347-353.) 

Captain  Vignoles  says,  that  whilst  engaged  in  prosecutions  he 
bad  received  very  great  assistance  from  the  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
and  that  latterly.'*'  (4010,  4011.) 

Captain  Vignoles  was  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  eight 
yeaifs,  and  in  continual  hostility  with  Lora  Mulgrave's  go- 
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vemment  He  was  one  of  Lord  Roden's  witnesses.  At  the 
late  election  he  was  the  Tory  candidate  for  Ennis. 

]Mr.  Ford,  sessional  crown  prosecutor  for  the  county  of 
Meath,  says — 

'*That  he  has  known  them  always — invariably — to  denounce 
ALL  SECRET  SOCIETIES,  and  eudeavour  to  prevent  crime;  and 
that  he  has  known  them  to  give  such  information  as  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime"  (14,184-,  14,786,  14,909.) 

Mr.  S.  Jones,  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  says,  "  I  have  in  many  tn- 
stances  received  the  greatest  possible  assistance  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace :  I  can  cite  in- 
stances of  it,  if  your  lordships  please.** 

jMr.  Jones  is  an  Englishman,  for  sixteen  years  ccmnected 
with  the  constabulary  force.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
their  lordships  did  notjpUase  to  hear  anything  further  on  that 
side  of  the  subject.    Ilie  witness,  however,  says,  that 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  priests  supplied  the  means  of  prosecute 
ing  to  conviction  :  that  he  acted  on  the  information  which  they  gave^ 
and  several  men  were  convicted  upon  it :  and  that  he  received  auist* 
ance  from  them  ik  every  instance  where  they  could  afford  it  J* 
(14,528,14,529,14,530.) 

Mr.  Drummond  says,  "  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  as  far  as  it  has  come  within  the  observation  of  government, 
has  always  been  most  exemplary.  The  Constabulary  Reports 
abound  with  instances  of  exertions  made  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  with 
regard  to  every  cause  which  tends  to  a  violation  of  the  laws.  I  cannot 
therefore,  express  myself  too  strongly  when  I  am  questioned  aa  to  my 
belief  in  their  sincerity."  (13,992-13,375  ) 

Mr.  Cahill,  sessional  crown  prosecutor  for  Tipperary,  says,  *•  The 
amount  of  crime  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  influence  of  the  priests, 
and  but  for  that  influence  there  would  be  in  Tipperary  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  crime  than  there  is  atoresent.  The  priests  are  THE  BB8T 
police  against  the  commission  of  crime :  they  use  every  exbrtiom 
to  suppress  it,  and  in  many  instances  do  succeed"  ( 10,851.) 

Mr.  Howley,  the  assistant  barrister  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
states,  **  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  always  (as  far  as  his 
experience  goes)  endeavoured  by  their  influence  to  prevent  erime^ 
and  that  they  have  shown  extreme  anxiety  to  keep  the  people /r9M 
acts  of  riot  and  tumult.'*  flO,157.) 

Major  Warburton  says,  No  complaint  has  been  ever  made  to 
me  of  their  having  ever  recommended  crime  of  any  sort  I  ** 

The  8ame  witness  also  gave  tlie  following  evidence : — 
"  I  have  very  frequently  VQceived  very  active  assistance  from 
them  ;  they  have  been  generally  very  anxious  to  ass'istin  preserving 
the  peace  and  discovering  the  perpetrators  of  crimes,  and  have  given 
previous  notice,  both  to  the  police  and  to  the  intended  obiects  of 
attack,  of  offences  about  to  be  committed,  so  as  to  prevent  tke  com* 
mission  of  the  offences.**  (821-27, 860.) 
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There  were  many  instances  within  my  own  knowledge  in  which 
the  priests  have,  both  directly  and  indirectly ^  given  such  infor- 
mation as  led  to  the  conviction  of  parties  by  whom  outrages  had 
been  committed." 

And  finally^  the  same  Major  Warburton  expresses  himself 
concerning  the  same  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  /  cannot  name  any  instance  in  which,  to  my  knowledge^  a 
priest  has  known  of  an  offence  and  has  not  given  informa- 
tionr  (853.) 

Such  has  indeed  been  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  existence 
of  outrages  in  that  country,  which  era  is  fixed  at  the  year 
1761.  These  outrages  were  occasioned  by  the  conduct 
of  the  landlords,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord  Clare, 
"  ground  the  peasantry  to  powder,"  and  reduced  them  to  so 
hideous  a  necessity,  that,  as  the  lord  bishop  of  Cloyne  ob- 
served {A  rgument^  p.  32),  "  it  would  be  an  act  of  humanity 
and  mercy  towards  them  to  adopt  the  more  humane  policy  of 
the  Indians,  and  put  them  to  death,"  inasmuch  as  "  they  had 
no  other  alternative  but  to  commit  a  violation  of  the  law  for 
the  support  of  life,  or  to  perish  of  hunger,  in  submission  to 
the  regulations  of  property."  (Ibid.  p.  28.) 

At  this  period  (in  1762)  we  find  the  Catholic  bishop  of 
Cloyne  issuing  a  circular  to  his  clergy,  earnestly  requiring 
them  to  use  all  their  influence  as  pastors,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  ;  and  to  proceed  by  ecclesiastical  censures  against 
the  wretches  who  were  tortured  into  a  disturbance  of  the 
public  tranquillity.  An  extract  from  this  document  will  show 
the  danger  to  which  tJie  priests  exposed  themselves  in  performing 
this  thankless  service  in  behalf  of  a  hostile  government. 

"  As  to  my  order  (the  bishop  says)  concerning  the  general  ex- 
hortation relative  to  those  disturbances,  /  have  sufficient  testimony 
of  its  having  been  executed  according  to  directions.  But  for  the 
censures,  the  said  frontier  parish  priests  sent  me  a  remonstrance, 
desiring  that  they  may  be  excused  and  dispensed  from  issuing  any 
menaces  of  spiritual  penalties,  until  such  time  as  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbouring  dioceses  should  have  proceeded  to  act  in  like  manner, 
alleging  for  their  excuse,  that  as  they  had  been  assured,  and  as  it 
really  appeared  from  all  circumstances,  the  different  bands  of  those 
nocturnal  rioters  were  all  entirely  composed  of  the  loose  and  des- 
perate sort  of  people,  of  different  professions  and  communions,  who 
showed  as  tittle  regard  to  religion  as  to  morals ;  theg  apprehended 
hnmediate  danger  with  regard  to  the  safety  of  their  persons^  if  they 
made  themselves  singular  in  proceeding  to  censures  against  a  multi- 
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tade  of  diasolate  night-walkerSy  who  had  almdj  given  so  fiunj 

terrifying  proofs  of  their  rash  dispositions,  as  well  as  of  their  disre- 
gard to  all  laws,  and  contempt  of  all  characters."* 

In  1775,  the  Whiteboys  in  Kildare  buried  a  Catholic  priest 
naked  in  the  ground  up  to  the  neck,  after  having  first  sur- 
rounded him  with  brambles  and  thorns,  and  threatened  the 
like  mage  to  every  other  priest  upon  whom  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  on  account  of  the  endeavours  made  by  tfie  priests 
to  dissuade  the  Wliiteboys  from  their  wicked  practices.^ 
Arthur  Young  says,  that 

"  The  first  efiective  resistance  to  the  Whiteboys  of  Kilkenny,  was 
made  by  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  Ballyragget,  who  formed  an 
armed  association,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  a  large  body 
of  Wliiteboys,  who  attacked  a  house  in  the  town  on  the  31st  January 


Young  travelled  through  that  county  in  1776,  and  collected 
his  information  on  the  sjxyt 

A  general  excommunication  against  the  Whiteboys  by  the 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ossory  was  read  in  all  his  chapels  in  1779, 
at  which  time  the  Whiteboy  outrages  prevailed  principally  in 


the  same  prelate  in  1784  is  mentioned  in  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev. 
vol.  iL  part  2.  The  following  placard  waa  posted  by  the 
Whiteboys  upon  the  churches  and  chapels  in  1787  :— 

You  are  hereby  cautioned  not  to  pay  ministers'  tithes,  only  in 
the  following  manner,  rtz.  potatoes  4s.  per  acre,  wheat  and  btfley 
Is.  6d.  per  acre,  oats  and  meadows  Is.  per  acre.  Roman  CathoUc 
clergy  to  receive  for  marriages  58.,  for  baptism  Is.  6d.,  for  confession 
6d.  Yon  are  hereby  warned  not  to  pay  clerks*  m(mey,  or  any  other 
dues  concerning  marriages ;  be  all  sure  not  to  go  to  any  expense  of 
your  confessing  turns,  but  let  them  partake  of  your  own  &re.* 

Nor  did  the  Whiteboys  at  this  time  confine  themselves  to 
regulating  the  dues  to  bo  paid  to  their  own  clergy;  but  they 
also,  in  many  cases,  attacked  their  persons.  It  is  distinctly 
stated,  more  than  once,  by  Mr.  Hely  Hutchinson,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Protestant  Clergy,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  had  likewise 
suffered  from  the  violence  of  the  Whiteboys.  Several  in- 
stances of  the  maltreatment  of  priests  by  the  rioters  are  men- 
tioned by  O'Lcar}'  in  the  following  passages : — 

«  Was  not  a  Father  Burke  (he  says)  obliged  to  quit  his  parish 
the  same  day  tliat  Archdeacon  Tisdal  quitted  his  ?    Wert  not  baOs 


*  0*CoDnor  s  History  of  the  IrLsli  Catholics,  Fbrt  L  App.  No.  ix.  ff.  96-99. 
t  Aimiul  Register,  for  1775,  p.  170.   Lcwii,  p.  31,  iS,  Sa 
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jftred  at  Father  Sheehyf  Were  not  two  clergymen,  one  a  secular 
and  the  other  a  regular,  robbed  the  same  night  of  their  wearing 
^parel  ?  Another  parish  priest,  a  venerable  old  man,  who  was 
never  charged  with  any  extortions,  and  who,  in  my  presence,  chal- 
lenged his  congregation  to  bring  forward  any  charge  against  him, 
was  robbed  of  what  little  he  had  to  support  him  in  his  old  age,  even 
of  his  very  bed.  Another,  on  suspicion  of  having  brought  the 
army  to  his  congregation  to  prevent  the  deluded  people  from  swear- 
ing, was  on  the  point  of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  at  his  altar,  had 
not  a  gentleman  stepped  forward  and  said,  that  he  himself  was  the 
gentleman  who  had  applied  to  the  magistrate  for  that  purpose.  The 
gentleman  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  through  the  in- 
terposition of  the  vicar-general,  who  had  the  presence  of  mind  to 
step,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  between  the  gentleman  and  the 
enraged  multitude,  crying  out  to  them  with  a  loud  voice,  *  I  conjure 
yo(u,  in  the  name  of  that  God  whose  image  I  hold,  not  to  poUute 
his  altar  with  murder." — O'Leary's  Defence,  p.  147. 

The  hostility  thus  shown  towards  the  priests  by  the  White- 
boys  was  principally  earned  by  the  activity  which,  from  the 
beginning,  they  showed  as  a  body  in  opposing  the  Whiteboy 
combinations. 

The  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  opj)Osing  the  rioters  proceeded  to 
such  a  length,  as  to  have  completely  annihilated  their  influ- 
ence over  the  people  about  1786.  (Newenham,  cited  by  Lewis, 
p.  71.)  In  a  petition  presented  to  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1787,  when  the  clause  for  demol'ishing  all  their 
chapels  was  to  be  debated,  it  is  alleged  that 

"  In  suppressing  the  late  disturbances  in  the  south,  the  Catholic 
nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  prelates  and  inferior  clergy,  had  been 
most  active.  That  during  these  disturbances  their  chapels  had  been 
nailed  up,  and  their  pastors  abused  and  forced  from  their  parishes, 
and  no  distinctions  made  in  the  paroxysm  of  popular  frenzy." — 
Lewis,  ibid. 

Referring  to  the  insurrection  of  the  Bockites,  Major  Will- 
cock  says  that 

"  The  Catholic  priesthood  have  exposed  themselves  to  considerable 
personal  rish  and  danger  in  consequence  of  their  exertion  to  maintain 
the  public  peacer—R.^.,  1824,  pp.  111-12. 

James  Lawler,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  residing  in  Kerry,  says^ 
that  "  all  the  peasantry  of  Munster  would  have  been  up  in 
1821-2,  BUT  FOR  THE  PRIESTS."  (Ibid.  448.)  Eobert  de  la 
Cour,  Esq.,  banker  and  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Cork,  bears 
testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  makes  particular  mention  of 
the  parish  priest  of  Mallow,  for  the  very  essential  service  ren- 
dered to  that  district  by  his  exertions  and  conmiunications. 
(Ibid.  1825,  p.  5667.)    He  stated  that  there  were  many  in-^ 
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stances  in  which  the  clergy  had  actively  exerted  themselves 
to  repress  the  outrages,  and  induce  the  populace  to  surrender 
their  arms ;  and  that  the  clergy  by  such  conduct  exposed 
themselves  not  only  to  personal  dakger  but  to  the  loss  of 
their  income,  which  depended  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  their  flocks.  In  1825  the  Protestants  of  Mary- 
borough (Queen's  County),  with  the  rector,  Mr.  Waller,  at 
their  head,  sent  a  deputation  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  Catholic 
priest,  to  know  in  what  manner  he  would  receive  an  address 
fi*om  them,  expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  services  which 
he  rendered  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  county.  (Lewis, 
p.  206.)  He  stated  before  another  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seven  years  later,  1832,  that  the  priests  in  his 
diocese,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Ossory,  had  been  frequently 
threatened  with  injury  in  consequence  of  their  denunciations 
of  the  outrages ;  and  mentions  a  case  in  which,  for  that  cause, 
apriest  was  assaulted  in  1832.  (No.  3241, 3249.)  The  Right 
Honourable  Denis  Brown  says,  that  he  knows  of  his  own 
knowledge,  that  at  all  times  the  Catholic  priests  did  most 
seriously  oppose  the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  (Lewis,  p.  14 L) 
Li  1832,  Captain  Despard  says 

That  the  Catholic  clergy,  in  his  neighbourhood,  were  doing 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  stop  the  outrages ;  and  that  the 
clergy,  both  priests  and  bishops,  had  called  upon  the  peasantry  to 
surrender  their  arms ;  but  that  the  insurgents  paid  litUe  respect  to 
the  clergy,  and  that  their  disinclination  to  obey  them  was  increasing.** 
— H.  C,  1832,  pp.  575-79. 

Mr.  John  Dillon  stated  before  the  same  conunittee,  that 
the  efforts  of  the  clergy  to  repress  disturbances  were  inefieo- 
tual,  and  ended  in  destroying  the  influence  of  the  priest  over 
the  flock.  (Ibid.  pp.  2481-85.)  Before  the  same  committee 
Mr.  Miles  O'Reilly,  whilst  detailing  some  particulars  tending 
to  show  the  connexion  between  a  particular  priest  and  the 
Whitefeet,  says,  "I  am  very  certain  that  collectively  the 
priests  have  been  and  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  system 
of  Blackfeet  and  Whitefeet."  The  particular  case  to  which 
he  alluded  was  tried  at  the  special  commission  at  Mary- 
borough, and  the  attorney-general  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
it  was  not  possible  to  say  that  there  appeared  a  single  fact  war- 
ranting any  criminal  imputation  upon  the  priest  m  question.^' 

Takmg  the  whole  of  this  evidence  together,  it  covers  the 
entire  period  from  1760,  the  era  of  the  conunencement  of 
modern  outrages,  down  to  the  sitting  of  the  Roden  Com- 
mittee in  1839 ;  and  we  confidently  ask  the  reader  to  decide 
whether  there  was  ever  produced  a  more  complete  or  dedmre 
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mass  of  testimony  than  that  which  we  have  collected  in  favour 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  ? 

Upon  the  same  subject  the  late  Earl  of  Kingston  gave  the 
foUowing  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1824-25  : 

"  As  far  as  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  or  of  hearing, 
what  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Catholic  priests  in  relation  to  these 
disturbances,  it  has  been  very  exceUent :  one  bad  priest  has  come 
under  my  knowledge  in  Ireland,  All  the  rest  I  have  found  very 
exemplary  men,  and  very  active  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  maintain 
loyaity,^ — Evid.  ^of  the  Earl  of  Kingston,  Dig.  of  the  Rev,  Mortimer 
(ySuUivan  and  Dr.  Phelan,  part  ii.  p.  61. 

The  offence  which  his  lordship  imputed  to  the  one  had 
priest  was,  his  having  "  preached  a  kind  of  sermon  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  rent^^!  (Ibid.)  The  noble  lord  goes  on  to  say,  "  I 
know  this  priest  very  well,  and  he  is  the  only  priest  I  ever 
met  that  I  think  ill  of;  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  of  so 
large  a  body."  We  should  like  to  know  of  what  other  bodv 
of  men,  lai^e  or  small,  such  a  character  could  be  given  with 
truth. 

As  it  is  a  favourite  part  of  the  professor's  theory  to  establish 
a  connexion  between  "Romanism"  and  Ribandism,  he  retimis 
to  the  assault  in  all  varieties  of  untruth,  and  in  reference  to 
every  division  of  the  subject.  In  page  158,  we  are  informed* 
that  "  It  has  been  proved  before  the  Lords'  Committee,  that 
Ribandmen  are  applied  to  by  the  priests  for  assistance  in  con- 
tested elections."  In  support  of  this  assertion,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  citation  of  evidence,  nor  even  a  reference  to  any. 
For  our  parts,  we  believe  that  the  statement  is  totally  and 
absolutely  false ;  and  that  there  does  not  exist  any  such  evi- 
dence as  that  upon  which  the  writer  professes  to  found  his 
assertion.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us  to  go  through  the 
whole  body  of  the  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing 
the  negative.  We  shall,  however,  produce  all  that  we  our- 
selves believe  to  exist  in  the  Report  of  the  Roden  Committee, 
upon  the  subject  of  Ribandism  in  relation  to  elections.  At 
No.  1737,  Mr.  Rowan  says,  "I  have  no  doubt  but  the  society 
has  exerted  itself  at  a  general  election,  as  an  individual  Rib" 
andman  told  me  that  they  would  have  the  county  so  organized 
as  that  they  should  be  able  to  chair  a  cabbage-stalk.  This," 
sajrs  Mr.  Kowan,  with  due  solemnity,  "was  precisely  the 
Ribandman's  expression." 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  this  ridiculous  balderdash, 
such  as  it  is,  there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  a  vriest ;  whilst  the 
very  same  identical  Mr.  Rowan  says,  (No.  1742)  I  cannot 
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9Me  ANY  msTAKCB  in  whidi  the  Biband  Sode^r  was  need 
/or  any  purpose  in  reference  to  an  election !  MajOT  Warburton^ 
however,  sa^8(673  to  676)  that  he  thought  some  use  was  made 
of  the  Society  at  the  great  Clare  election,  at  which  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  returned  in  1828 ;  but  added,  that  he  could 
not  mention  any  other  instance  where  it  was  supposed  to  have 
occurred.  These  two  statements  contain,  as  we  believe, 
every  syllable  of  evidence  to  which  the  Quarterly  could 
app^  in  support  of  the  statement  that  Catliolic  priests  had 
applied  to  Kibandmen  for  their  assistance  in  contested 
elections.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  about  these 
passages  is,  that  not  a  syllable  is  contained  in  either  state- 
ment about  the  Catholic  clergy  at  alL  In  reference  to 
the  general  assertions  of  Mr.  Rowan,  we  need  only  say 
that  his  gullibility  was  so  prodigious  as  to  be  indeod  in- 
credible. Mr.  Kemmis,  who  is  a  pretty  staunch  Conser- 
vative,— who  has  been  for  nine-and-thirty  years  the  crown 
«(dicitor  of  the  Leinster  circuit  and  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Dublin,  and  who  has  for  the  same  period  been  solicitor  to  the 
Treasury  in  Ireland, — this  gentleman  examined,  with  a  view 
to  prosecution,  all  the  rigmarole  "  information"  sent  up  from 
time  to  time  by  Mr.  Rowan,  and  concluded  the  enquiry  by 
deciding  that  there  was  nothing  tangible  a])out  the  state- 
ments, and  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  whole 
teas  not  a  fabrication.  (Quest.  6779.)  The  commissioners  of 
police  in  the  city  of  Dublin  had  for  some  time  daily  inter- 
views with  Mr.  Rowan  upon  the  subject  of  Ribandism,  but 
never  could  get  from  him  any  information,  except  a  state- 
ment that  the  Riband  Societies  now  expected  to  mate  O^Con- 
ndl  king  of  Ireland^  and  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  religion^ 

WITH  THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  DuKE  OF  LeINSTEr!  (Q.4777.) 

With  regard  to  Major  Warburton,  the  grounds  npon  which 
his  opinion  was  founaed  are  truly  ridiculous.  "  Tne  mode," 
says  he,  "  in  which  it  appeared  to  me  to  work  was,  that  as 
soon  as  the  persons  came  up  to  the  court-house,  they  received 
some  sign^  some  signal^  and  immediately  upon  that  tlicy  voted 
directly  contrary  to  what  appeared  to  1)0  their  intention  to 
do."  (676.)  He  does  not  even  profess  to  say  that  he  saw 
any  signal,  much  less  that  he  knew  any  tiling  about  the  person 
from  whom  it  was  imagined  to  jiroccei  Mr.  Mitchell, 
speaking  of  his  translation  of  a  part  of  Aristophanes,  informs 
us  that  he  has  occasionally  translated  nods  and  gestures,  as 
well  as  mere  words.*    If  Major  Warburton  should  happen  to 
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be  infirior  to  Mr.  Mitchell  in  the  fidelity  of  a  tnmslator,  be 
is  at  least  miicb  superior  to  him  in  the  inventive  imagination 
of  a  poet.  Mr.  Mitchell  translated  only  nods  that  were 
nodded,  and  gestures  that  were  gesticulated;  but  Major 
Warburton  devises  the  gesticulation  first,  and  translates  it 
afterwards.  8<m^ody  appearing  to  have  some  intention  to 
vote  for  some  candidate,  comes  to  the  court-house,  and  there 
appears  to  receive  from  somebody  some  sign,  of  which  the 
consequence  appears  to  be  that  he  votes  in  some  way  different 
from  some  other  way  in  which  he  had  appeared  to  have 
intended  to  vote; — argal,  says  the  major,  some  use  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  the  Rilmnd  Society  at  the  great  election 
for  Clare  in  1828  !  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  case,  upon  the 
major^s  own  showing ; — such  the  premises,  and  such  the  con- 
clusions, of  the  Roden  committee,  and  their  literary  assist- 
ants. Let  us  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

Major  Brown,  the  commissioner  of  police  in  Dublin,  who 
has  had  great  experience  as  a  magistrate  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, says  that  he  never  heard  of  any  interference  hy  Rihand- 
men  at  any  election.  (5061-2.)  Captain  Dcspard  says  (3213) 
that  Ribandism  had  not  extended  at  all  into  the  south,  where 
Clare  is  situated.  Major  Brown  says  (5081  to  5089)  that  no 
Ribandism  exists  in  several  counties  which  he  mentions,  in- 
cluding Clare ;  whilst  Mr.  Barrington,  who  has  for  nearly 
iJiirty  years  been  crown  solicitor  of  the  Munster  circuit. 


"  /  never  could  trace  upon  my  circuit  such  a  society  as  Ribandism 
is  described  to  be,  and  /  believe  that  no  such  societies  have  existed 
there  during  my  time.  We  never  had  a  case  of  Ribandism  on  my 
circuit;  in  fact,  I  hardly  know  what  it  is."  (754-0,  7541,  7514.) 

"  I  hardly  think  it  could  be  upon  the  circuit  without  my  knowing 


*•  1  have  never  even  heard  that  any  papers  requiring  investigation 
were  found  there."  (7542.) 

'*  I  think  it  highly  improbable  that  any  system  of  combination  or 
of  premeditated  mischief  to  any  considerable  extent  could  prevail 
in  ray  circuit  without  my  knowledge,  as  I  have  been  for  years  anx- 
ious to  find  out  the  cause  of  every  outrage,  in  order  to  discover 
what  would  be  the  appropriate  remedy  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
disturbance.**  (7442.) 

Such  evidence  from  such  a  man  disposes  pretty  effectually 
of  the  subject-matter  in  controversy.  Before  we  conclude, 
however,  we  may  as  well  produce  an  extract  from  another 
part  of  the  evidence  of  Major  Warburton  himself,  who  says : 
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(976)  that  he  does  not  think  he  can  state  any  circumstance 
of  outrage  or  breach  of  the  law  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  Biband  Societies.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  on  his 
recollection.'^  He  adds :  (721)  "  I  know  no  instance  in  which 
Ribandmen  have  intimidated  a  juror^  and  know  no  object  of 
any  kind  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  effectina.^ 

Upon  turning  over  the  index  to  the  report  of  the  Roden 
committee,  under  the  separate  heads  of  ^'Ribandmen," 

Elections,"  and  "  Roman  Catholic  Priests,"  we  find  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  such  an  event  having  been  stated  by  any 
body,  as  that  any  priest  had,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Quarterly^  applied  to  any  Ribandmen  for  assistance  at  a 
contested  election.  Under  the  head  of  "Roman  Catholic 
Priests,"  we  find  the  followii^  statements : — "  Thev  oppose 
Bibandmeny^ — "  refuse  confession  to  Ribandmen^^  ana — "  de- 
nounce Ribandism  wherever  it  has  existed^!  Such  is  the 
evidence  given  before  the  Lords'  conunittee  upon  a  subject,  in 
reference  to  which  the  Professor  of  Morality  at  Oxford  has 
the  effrontery  to  state  that  it  was  proved  before  the  Lords* 
committee,  that  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  to 
Ribandmen  for  their  assistance  at  contested  elections  I 

Such  is  the  evidence  upon  which  an  Anglican  minister,  a  pro- 
fessor of  ethics,  and  an  mstructor  of  youth  in  an  university, 
founds  a  declaration  that  the  Lish  Catholic  priests  encourage 
Ribandism  and  outrage, — a  declaration  which  is  as  naJtemy 
and  fatly  belied  by  every  sentence  of  the  evidence  as  it  is 
indeed  by  every  existing  fact  connected  with  the  subject.  If 
such  infamous  falsehoods  had  been  asserted  of  any  private 
family  or  individual  in  a  respectable  position  in  life  in  Eng- 
land, all  the  salaries  of  all  the  professors  in  Oxford  wouM 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  damages  which  an  honest  and 
enlightened  jury  of  Englishmen  would  award  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  so  diabolical  an  mjury. 

But  we  must  do  the  professor  the  justice  to  say  that  the 
baseness  we  have  been  describing  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Colquhoun  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  was  perfectly  worthy  of  his 
cdlaborateur  in  tne  Quarterly.  After  naving  stated  at  great 
length  his  objections  to  the  principles  which  were  taught  at 
Maynooth,  he  proceeded  to  allege  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  persons  who  had  been  so  instructed  at  college,  became 
afterwards  the  inciters  to  Ribandism  and  outrage,  in  their 
character  of  priests.  Being  called  upon  for  his  authority  for 
so  monstrous  a  falsehood,  he  cited  the  evidence  of — ^whom 
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.  does  the  reader  suppose  ? — the  identical  Captain  Despard^ 
from  whose  testimony  we  have  taken  the  first  fourteen  of  tlie 
extracts  which  have  been  just  presented  to  the  reader.  But 
when  Mr.  Colquhoun  was  called  upon  for  a  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  evidence  was  to  be  found,  he  said  that  he  for- 
got it.  Whether  Captain  Despard  ever  gave  such  testimony 
as  that  represented  by  Mr.  Colquhoun,  is  a  fact  concerning 
the  probability  of  which  the  reader  will  not  have  much 
diflSculty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  after  having  perused 
the  fourteen  extracts  which  we  have  above  inserted  from  the 
testimony  given  by  the  same  gentleman  before  the  Roden 
committee  of  1839.  But  Mr.  Colquhoun  seems  to  be  a  pri- 
vil^ed  individual.  On  the  2d  of  April  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  TimeSf  declaring  that  the  editor  of  that  paper  had  com- 
mitted a  great  mistake  in  calling  him  a  "  conscientious  Pres- 
byterian. He  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  been  from  his  in- 
fancy a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  he  is 
extremely  devoted :  that  however  he  formerly,  and  whilst  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England^  became  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  communicated  according  to  its  forms : 
that»  however,  this  connexion,  which  he  calls  ostensible  and 
abuihey  has  now  ceased  altogether,  but  that  he  still  will  con- 
tinue to  give  his  "  most  earnest  support  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  believing  such  to  be  his  duty  "  OrS  a  landed  pro- 
prietor in  Scotland,  and  as  the  representative  of  a  Scotch  con- 
stitueney.  Upon  this  principle,  if  Mr.  Colqiihoun  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  fair  hand  of  Miss  O.,  the  cele- 
brated Irish  heiress,  he  would  be  obliged,  as  a  landed  pro- 
mietor  in  Tipperary,  and  as  the  representative  of  an  Irish 
Popish  constituency,  to  "  give  his  most  earnest  support "  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  This  kind  of  topographical  and  terri- 
torial, conforming,  contingent,  or  as  the  conveyancers  would 
call  it,  resulting  orthodoxy,  which  arises  out  of  the  elective 
franchise,  and  is  "  based  upon  landed  property,"  is  as  great  a 
con\^enience  in  its  way  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  late  application  of 
algebra  to  theology.  But  the  drollest  part  of  the  whole  matter 
is  Mr.  Colquhoun's  method  of  "backing  his  friends;"  for  he 
concludes  the  letter  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  by 
expressing  his  determination  to  oppose  any  law  whereby  the 
state  should  be  authorised  to  give  to  the  ministers  of  any 
other  secty  any  part  of  the  provisions,  which  he  trusted 
would  be  reserved  for  ever  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  clergy 
of  the  English  Established  Church.  He  consents,  however, 
in  the  particular  case  under  consideration— that  of  the  union 
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poor-houses — to  the  clergy  of  the  other  persuasions  having 
access,  and  rendering  all  sorts  of  spiritual  assistance  to  the 
members  of  their  separate  communities,  hut  vAthawt  receiving 
any  payP  Whether  this  original,  and  not  very  Scottish 
method  of  "  giving  the  most  earnest  support "  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Scottish  Church  in  England,  will  be  considered  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  that  practical  body  of  divines,  is  a  matter 
upon  which  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deliver  any  opinion ;  one 
thing  only  is  perfectly  clear  upon  the  whole  subject,  nameljr, 
that  the  writer  of  such  a  letter  as  that  of  the  2d  of  Apnl, 
must  be  entirely  above  the  ordinary  principles  of  morality 
and  religion,  and  be,  in  fact,  a  law  unto  himself  He  may, 
therefore,  perhaps,  consider  himself  at  liberty  to  quote  evidence 
which  does  not  exist ;  or  out  of  a  thousand  statements  to  select 
one  which  is  contradicted  by  the  other  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine,  and  to  represent  that  one  as  a  fair  sample  of  the 
whole.  These  courses  are  also  as  much  open  to  a  professor 
of  ethics,  as  to  a  Prelatico-Calvinistico-Luthero-Presbyterian. 
But  whatever  other  privileges  the  professor  may  claim  in 
right  of  any  Church  to  which  he  may  belong,  whichever 
that  Church  at  present  may  be,  one  thing  is  perfectly  clear, 
namely,  tliat  he  cannot  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  evidence 
of  Captain  Despard,  seeing  that  it  is  not  only  contained  in 
one  of  the  books  at  the  head  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly^ 
but  has  been  actually  re/erred  to  by  himself ,  in  the  course  of 
that  very  article^  and  in  the  very  middle  of  that  part  of  it  m 
which  he  especially  charges  the  Catholic  priests  with  encou- 
ra^ring  Bibandism,  sedition,  and  outrage. 

vVith  regard  to  the  other  portions  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  cited :  a  few  passages  of  it  are  taken  from  books  perfectly 
well  known  and  of  established  authority,  and  all  the  rett  from 
the  very  documents  upon  which  the  article  in  the  Qm»rterly 
professes  to  be  founded.  Thirty-one  of  our  preceding  extracts 
are  from  the  very  latest  parliamentary  report  to  which  the 
professor  himself  refers,  and  tlic  name  of  which  he  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  article.  Did  he  really  read  these 
documents  with  which  he  professes  to  be  so  familiar?  If 
he  did  not,  what  adequate  idea  can  we  form  of  the  efironi> 
ery  of  quackery  with  which  he  speaks,  "  like  the  oracle  of 
old,"  concerning  matters  in  respect  to  which  the  only  oracular 
qualities  which  he  possesses  are  darkness,  imposture,  and  an 
incapability  of  expressing  himself  in  the  vernacular  dialect. 
If  he  were  truly  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  question,  our 
readers  wiU  agree  with  us  in  deciding  that  liis     moral  philo- 
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sophy  "  is  certainly  a  matter  of  "  profession."  He  has  him- 
seu  referred  ns  to  the  work  of  the  now  celebrated  Peter  Dens 
for  a  theory  of  mendacity.  If  any  man  wishes  to  see  that 
subject  exemplified  in  the  most  unmitigated  practice,  we  can 
only  refer  him  to  the  Professor  of  Ethics  in  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Seeing  with  what  little  ceremony  the  professor  advances 
Ugainst  the  Catholic  clergy  an  accusation  in  which  there 
is  not  a  particle  of  truth  at  all,  nobody  will  be  surprised 
at  his  imputing  to  them  exclusively  whatever  impropriety  may 
seem  to  nim  to  be  involved  in  any  course  of  conduct  which 
they  pursue  in  common  with  almost  the  whole  remainder 
of  tke  community.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  learned  wT-iter 
before  us,  asserting  that  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of 
tithe  was  entirely  excited  by  the  priests,  and  that  the  agitation 
and  resistance  upon  that  subject  were  of  modern  growth,  and 
exclusively  produced  by  Dr.  Doyle  and  his  coadjutors. 

In  pp.  155-6,  he  says: — "The  tithe  movement  did  not 
emanate  from  the  people,  who  had  cheerfully {!)  paid  their 
tithes  before, — and  whose  resistance  was  for  the  most  part 
comptdsory'*'*! !  We  are  informed  in  page  161,  that  Dr. 
Doyle  and  his  coadjutors  in  their  chapels  compelled  the  pea- 
santry to  withhold  the  tithes  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  ! 
In  the  same  page  we  are  told  that  the  "  tithe  agitation  was 
carried  on  against  the  will  of  the  people  "  /  /  /  In  answer  to 
this  we  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  reader  the  following  testi- 
mony selected  from  some  dozens  of  passages  of  the  same 
nature.  The  Rev.  William  Phelan,  B.D.,  being  examined 
upon  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1825,  says 
(Beport,  page  527): — "  In  justice  to  Dr.  Doyle  and  the  other 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  I  must  say,  that  what  is  called 
the  grievance  of  tithes  is  as  much  spoken  against  by  Protestant 
ktnaholders  ia  Ireland,  as  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesias- 
tics. There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  language  of 
the  two  classes  upon  the  subject."  Dr.  Phelan  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Irish  University,  and  . was  at  the  time  of  giving  this 
evidence  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  living,  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  present  Primate  of  Ireland,  Lord 
J.  G.  Beresford.  Dr.  Phelan  is  the  author  of  two  of  the 
wcHrks  which  are  enumerated  in  the  list  preceding  the  article 
in  the  Quarterly ;  the  evidence  which  we  have  quoted  is  con- 
tained in  a  third  of  those  works ;  and  finally,  Dr.  Phelan  was 
a  Tory,  and  a  convert  from  Popery.  Seven  years  after  the 
Evidence  of  Dr.  Phelan  had  been  given.  Major  Singleton,  chief 
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magistrate  of  police,  stated  to  the  committee  of  1832^ — 
"  That  nine-tenths  of  the  Protestants  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  whom  he  had  spoken  upon  the  subject,  were 
hostile  to  the  payment  of  titheSy  and  objected  to  pay  them  to 
absentee  clergymen,"  The  same  witness  stated, "  that  thejr  also 
desired  a  reduction  of  the  establishment  itsdfy  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  the  bishops  and  other  mgnitaries " — ^Nos. 
4157-62.  Major  Singleton  is  one  of  the  witnesses  quoted 
in  the  Qwirterly ;  and  the  report  of  1832  is  one  of  the  wcHrks 
upon  which  reliance  is  placed  by  the  writer.    We  shall 


upon  the  same  subject.  Mr.  de  la  Cour,  the  well  known 
l^ker  of  Mallow,  who  was  also  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
of  Cork,  stated  before  the  same  committee,  that  the  bishop 
of  Cork  used  to  say  to  him,  that  if  the  truth  were  known, 
there  was  scarcely  a  country  gentleman  in  Ireland  thai  was  noi 
A  Whiteboy  in  his  heart."  This  bishop  was  Dr.  St.  Law- 
rence, who,  being  a  coimtry  gentleman  himself,  and  the  son  of  a 
peer,  was  thoroughly  well  acquiunted  with  the  feelings  whidi 
prevailed  upon  the  subject  among  the  class,  or  rather  classes, 
to  which  he  belonged.  Indeed  the  professor  himself,  more  sua, 
furnishes  us  in  another  place  with  a  complete  oontradictioii 
to  hunself ;  and  if  any  thing  coming  from  him  could  add  any 
value  to  the  testimony  of  Bishop  St  Lawrence,  Dr.  Phelan 
and  Major  Singleton,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  following 
passage  from  page  132  of  the  Quarterly  Bemeto : 

"  The  landlords  of  Ireland  are  already  in  possession  of  one  portion 
of  the  tilhesj  and  can  withhold  the  rest,  and  unless  some  wonderful 
change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  bmbarrassbd  mbn  tn  Irxland,  it 
may  not  be  long  before  the  governnient  might  look  with  confidenee 
for  their  (the  landlords')  energetic  assistance  in  shaking  of  ths 

BURDEN  ALTOGETHER." 

Our  readers,  who  are  now  becoming  used  to  the  professoi's 
method  of  doing  business,  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
these  same  landlords  in  page  141  are  said  not  to  he  embar- 
rassed  in  their  circumstances^  or  disposed  in  their  inclinaiionB 
to  plunder  the  Churchy  after  having  been  previously  described 
by  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  article,  page  132,  as  having 
already  stripped  the  Churchy  and  helped  thetnselves  to  one  part 
of  the  tithes^  and  as  being  so  much  embarrassed  in  their  ajffairSy^ 


trouble  the  reader  at  present 


more  extract 


*  Anionj;:  the  causes  why  of  late  years  the  nnmber  of  Protestant  children  al 
school  has  been  diminished,  Mr.  Phelan  mentions  (Digest,  part  it  p.  24,  note  1) 
*^  the  pecuniary  difficMn  Ay  irAicA  Ikt  frith  gmhnf  wert  mftoj-w— wf.** 
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and  so  predatory  in  their  inclinations,  that  nothing  short  of 
A  MIRACLE  can  protect  the  Church  against  being  robbed^  and 
ihat  very  soon,  by  these  same  landlords^  of  th^t  portion  of 
the  tithes  which  they  have  left  with  the  Church  for  the 
present.  Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  not  perhaps  generally  known  at 
the  present  day,  that  the  original  instigators  of  that  species  of 
Whtteboyism  whose  operations  were  directed  to  the  annihilation 
of  ths  tithe  impost,  were  the  Irish  landlords  themselves.  Of 
this  faet  there  exist  numerous  proofs  of  the  most  unquestion- 
able eharacter ;  and  as  we  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance that  correct  information  should  be  diffiised  upon  this 
part  of  the  case,  we  shall  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  in  order 
to  present  the  reader  with  some  historical  details  upon  the 
subject 

From  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution,  a  period  of  about 
a  century  and  a  half,  the  state  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland 
was  such  as  to  afford  no  opportunity  for  calling  forward  the 
plundering  propensities  of  the  Irish  Protestant  gentry,  as  the 
tithes  at  l£at  period  were  of  no  great  value.  "  The  clergy  of 
the  Establishment,^  as  we  are  informed  by  primate  Boulter, 
^*  accepted  whatever  they  could  get,  and  very  feu)  of  them  ever 
went  nectr  their  livings,  to  do  their  duty.''  (Letter  to  WaU 
poUy  August  9,  1737.)  Affairs  continued  with  more  or  less 
alteration  in  this  condition,  until  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
and  the  surrender  of  Limerick  threw  all  the  benefices  into 
the  actual  possession  of  the  clergy  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
who  began  soon  after  to  demand  the  tithe  of  agistment.  This 
demand  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  landholders,  as  it  would 
fall  exclusively  upon  themselves.  The  clergy  in  these  circum- 
stances applied  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  decided 
that  they  were  entitled  at  common  law  to  the  tithe.  Not- 
withstanding this  decision,  the  landholders  refused  to  obey 
the  decree,  and  the  court  was  ineffectually  employed  for  no 
less  than  thirteen  years  in  attempting  to  compel  them  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  for  the  support  of  the  Church.  At  last,  in 
1734,  they  entered  into  a  general  combination  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  defeating  the  law  ;  and  associations  of  the  Protestant 
gentry  for  that  purpose  were  formed  all  over  the  country. 
Boulter  describes  the  associations  as  consisting  of  most  of  the 
lay  lords  and  commoners,  and  says  that  plans  af  resistance 
were  sent  down  to  the  counties,  to  be  signed  at  tlie  assizes  / 
that  in  some  cases  they  talked  of  chusing  a  county  treasurer, 
and  making  a  commm  purse  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  any 
person  agcUnst  whotn  the  clergy  m^ay  proceed  for  the  tithe  of 
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Offistment ;  and  that  a  degree  of  rage  equal  to  anything  that 
had  ever  been  manifested  against  the  Popish  priests,  was 
exhibited  against  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment  by  die 
landlords  of  their  own  communion.  {Letter  to  Lord  Anfflesea^ 
Jan.  8,  1736.)  He  states  in  the  same  place,  that  the  eldest 
son  of  Lord  Abercom  had  not  only  introduced  into  his  leases 
9uch  covenants  as  disabled  the  clergy  from  coUecting  their  duss, 
but  that  he  distributed  amongst  his  tenants  a  paper  which, 
though  strictly  and  formally  legal,  would  produce  the  efiect 
of  very  much  distressing  the  clergy.  The  primate  goes  on 
to  state  in  the  same  letter,  that  they  even  refused  to  pay  that 
part  of  the  tithes  abou>t  the  legality  of  which  there  was  no  dis- 
pute at  all.  He  finally  declares  in  the  same  letter,  that  the 
whole  reliance  of  the  Irish  clergy  was  upon  the  assistance  of 
England ;  "  for  herSj"  says  he,  "  in  Ireland,  no  stand  can  be 
niade.^  In  another  letter  ^May  10,  1737),  he  says :  "  Our 
only  hope  is  in  the  protection  of  his  majesty,  by  throwing 
out  in  the  Privy  Council  in  England  any  biU  whidi  the  Iriw 
landlords  may  bring  forward  for  stripping  the  clergy  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  legal  dues.^  Elsewnere  (August  9,  1737) 
he  says :  The  common  people  understand  that  the  gentry 
are  ready  to  distress  the  clergy  by  all  manner  of  ways and 
he  shows  clearly  enough  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  tithe  of  agistment,  by  stating  that  "  there  were 
whole  parishes  where  it  was  the  only  provision  for  the  mmi»- 
ter and  in  the  same  letter  he  says  that  it  was  designed  by 
the  aristocracy  "  to  take  away  from  the  bishops,  if  not  part  of 
their  LANDS,  at  least  all  their  fines and  that  they  had  **  cir- 
eulated  a  paper  to  that  effect,"  (A^^-  1737.)  In  his 
letter  to  Walpole  (Aug.  9,  173/),  Boulter  says  that  he  had 
in  vain  represented  to  the  landlords  that  by  destrojrin^  the 
tithe  of  agistment  they  discouraged  tillage,  thereby  driving 
most  of  the  young  peasantry  to  the  necessity  of  entering  the 
army  in  quest  of  a  livelihood ;  whilst  the  increase  in  the 

!)rice  of  pro\Hsions  caused  so  much  distress  amongst  tlie  popa- 
ation,  as  rendered  the  South  and  West  (Munster  and  Cod- 
naught)  incapable  of  .carrying  on  the  linien  manufacture.  He 
adds,  that  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of  these  soi-disant 
friends  of  the  Protestant  religion,  a  great  part  of  the  churches 
were  neglected  and  going  to  ruin,  and  that  it  became  necessary 
to  give  as  many  as  six  or  seven  parishes  to  one  incumbent^  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  live.  Boulter's  anticipations  about  the 
other  consequences  of  the  iniquity,  were  but  too  fearfuUy 
verified  within  so  short  a  {>eriod  as  four  years  after ;  for  In 
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1741  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne, 
stated  as  a  notorious  fact  that  the  awful  typhus  which  deso- 
lated 80  large  a  portion  of  the  kingdom  in  that  and  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  principally  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good 
provisions,  which  was  the  consequence  of  the  discouragement 
of  tillage.* 

Witn  regard  to  the  earliest  disturbances  of  the  Whiteboys 
in  Munster,  Dr.  Curry  states  {Review,  voL  iL  p.  272),  that 
it  was  well  known  tliat  the  Protestant  gentlemen  and  magis- 
trates  of  that  province  did  all  along,  for  their  own  private 
ends,  connive  at,  if  not  foment,  tliese  tumults,^  which  had  been 
originally  produced  by  the  exactions  of  those  landlords  them- 
selves. In  1777,  Dr.  Campbell  published  his  Philosophical 
Survey,  in  which  he  states,  p.  305,  that  the  landlords  and 
graziers,  in  order  to  direct  from  themselves  the  attention  of  the 
Whiteboys,  cherished  the  disposition  of  the  insurgents  to  cur- 
tail the  Church"  of  what  he  calls  "  her  pittance."  The  same 
statement  was  made  in  the  Irish  House  of  Conunons  bv  Mr. 
Lowther  {Irish  Debates,  vol.  viL  p.  61) ;  and  in  another  debate 
in  the  same  vear.  Sir  James  Cotter,  while  defending  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Cork,  admits  that  some  of  them 
"have  been  base  enough  to  connive  at  the  excesses  of  the 
fiightboys,  in  the  hopes  of  raising  their  rents  by  adding  the 
SHARE  OF  THE  CLERGY  to  what  they  the  landlords  already  ex- 
torted from  the  miserable  population^  (Ibid.  p.  24.)  In  the 
celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Clare,  delivered  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Conmdons  on  the  31st  January,  1787,  he  says :  "  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  the  province  of  Munster ;  I  know  that  it  is 
impossible  for  human  wretchedness  to  exceed  that  of  the  miserable 
peasantry  of  t/iat  province,  I  know  that  the  unhappy  tenantry 
are  ground  to  powder  by  relentless  landlords,  who  grasp  at  the 


tortion,  have  been  so  base  as  to  instigate  the  insurgents  to  rob 
THE  CLERGY  of  their  tithes,  not  in  order  to  alleviate  the  distresses 
of  their  tenantry,  but  that  they  m^y  add  the  share  of  the 
CLERGY  to  the  cruel  rack  rents  already  paid,"  But  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, the  lord  bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  which  diocese  the  county 
of  Cork  was  situated,  places  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  in  a 
still  more  extraordinary  point  of  view.  Speaking  of  the  dis- 
turbances described  above  by  Lord  Clare,  the  bishop  says : 
"  The  present  proceedings  are  not  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy,  origin- 


*  See  Dr.  Harty's  **  Historic  Sketch  of  Contagious  Fever  in  Ireland,"  intro- 
duction, p.  4. 
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ating  with  rash  and  ignorant  peamwls^  but  a  dark  and 

DEEP  SCHEME,  PLANNED  BY  MEN  SKILLED  IN  LAW  AND  IN  THE 

ARTIFICES  BY  WHICH  IT  MAY  BE  EVADED.  Thcsc  enemies  to 
the  public  peace  and  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  though  nominal 
Protestants^  suggested  to  the  farmers  to  enter  into  a  combi- 
nation UNDER  THE  SANCTION  OF  AN  OATH,  uot  to  Carry  their 
tithes^  or  assist  any  clergyman  in  drawing  them ;  and  a  form 

OF  A  SUMMONS  TO  DRAW,  PENNED  WITH  LEGAL  ACCURACY,  WIS 

printed  at  Cork  at  the  expense  of  a  gentleman  of  rank  and 
FORTUNE,  and  many  thousand  copies  of  it  circulated  with 
diligence  through  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick, 
and  Tipperary."  {Present  State  of  the  Church  of  Irdand,  p.  79.) 
Similar  statements  are  made  in  another  pamphlet  on  the 
same  side  of  the  question,  published  in  1787,  entitled,  Athiee 
to  the  Protestant  Clergy  of  Irdand^  hy  a  Layman. 

Such  being  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  landholders  out 
of  doors,"  it  may  be  added  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  passed  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment was  burthensome  to  the  landlords;"  and  upon  thia 
resolution  they  had  the  effrontery  to  engraft  another,  to  the 
effect,  that  the  conmiencing  of  any  suit  upon  such  a  d^nand 
must  impair  the  Protestant  interest^  and  occasion  the  increase  of 
Popery  and  infidelity !"    There  being,  according  to  Boulter, 

whole  parishes  where  this  tithe  of  agistment  was  the  only 
provision  for  the  Protestant  minister!''''  The  resolution  con- 
cluded with  declaring  that  any  person  who  should  conunenoe 
any  such  suit  was  an  enemy  to  his  country.  (4  Com.  Jour. 
219.)  These  flamtious  proceeding  of  the  Protestant  landlords 
had,  however,  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  Protestant  clergy 
into  the  abandonment  of  their  legal  rights ;  and  although 
the  government  of  Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  been  at  that 
time  in  the  hands  of  archbishop  Boulter  himself,  he  was  oom- 
jKjllcd,  notwithstanding  his  well-known  and  extraordinary 
zeal  for  the  rights  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  to  eulxnit  to 
an  act  of  wnolceale  and  impudent  robbery,  which  threw 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergy  from  the  most  opulent 
of  the  Protestant  landlords  upon  Uie  most  indigent  of  the 
Catholic  cottiers,  and  from  the  richest  soil  in  the  country 
upon  land  of  an  inferior  quality  ;  which,  according  to  Boulter 
liimself,  amounted  to  only  one  fortieth  of  the  whole.  In  the 
year  1800,  the  Irish  Protestant  landlords,  who  since  the 
Reformation  had  never  j)aid  the  tithe  of  agistment,  abolished 
tliat  pr()i)erty  altogether  by  an  act  of  tlie  legislature ;  so  that 
tlic  wealthiest  ix)rtion  of  tlie  Protestant  landlords  of  Ireland^ 
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and  tbe  loudest  brawlers  for  the  Establishment  in  that  country, 
have  at  all  times  invariably  refused  to  pay  a  farthing  on 
account  of  the  most  productive  tithe,  and  for  the  richest  por- 
tion of  their  land.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Irish  Tithe 
C(»npo8ition  Act  the  tithe  of  agistment  was  revived  by  that 
statute ;  and  more  recently  the  legislature  has  attempted  to 
render  the  landlords  of  that  country  subject  to  the  payment 
of  tithe  in  general  Their  conduct,  however,  has  been  all 
through  equally  fraudulent  and  oppressive  upon  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  robbing  the  Church  with  one  hand  and  the 
population  with  the  other.  Within  eight  years  of  the  Union 
the  grand  jury  of  Armagh,  the  most  Protestant  county  in 
Ireland,  and  the  residence  of  the  lord  primate,  resolved, 

that  tie  exorbitant  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  the  oppres- 
sions which  they  committed  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
dthes,  were  such  as  tended  to  detach  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  !"  {Plowd.  Hist  voL  ii.  p.  103.) 
Of  their  conduct  and  sentiments  at  later  periods  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  adduce  any  examples.  The  right  reverend 
author,  who  exclaimed,  in  1815,  against  the  "  tyrannical  power 
which  in  1735  repelled  the  clergyman  from  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive domains  which  ought  to  have  contributed  to  his  in- 
come," has  only  described  a  species  of  conduct  which  we 
firmly  believe  will  be  very  soon  repeated  by  the  same  class  of 

professing  Protestants;"  who  will  make  no  hesitation  about 
starving  the  clergv  amidst  professions  of  the  most  unbounded 
affection  for  the  Establishment. 

We  believe  that  at  this  very  instant  it  would  be  found  that 
the  most  violent  lay  politicians  in  Ireland,  of  what  is  called 
the  .High-Church  party,  are  the  very  persons  who  pay  the 
clergy  worst  and  least.  A  very  short  time  ago,  a  receiver 
was  {^pointed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Dublin  over 
the  estates  of  a  celebrated  conservative  peer  in  Tipperary,  at 
the  suit  of  his  rector :  and  we  ourselves  were  informed  hj  a 
very  eminent  clergyman  of  the  Establishment,  that  upon  gomg 
to  take  possession  of  his  living,  he  found  the  flock  divisible,  in 
respect  to  the  veir  important  subject  of  tithe  paying,  into 
three  classes ;  in  the  last  of  which  were  the  great  landowners 
and  most  vehement  professors  of  attachment  to  the  Chiuxjh, 
who  were  the  most  unsatisfactory  payers  and  the  most  con- 
siderable defaulters  in  the  parish.  Everybody  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case,  knows  that  we  could 
produce  whole  volimies  of  evidence  of  the  same  kind  upon 
the  same  subject.    Oiur  purpose,  however,  at  present,  is  not 
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to  give  any  sketch,  however  general,  of  the  history  of  the 
tithe  system  in  Ireland ;  but  merely  show  the  blank  ignorance 
exhibited  by  Sir  Oracle  who  sits  upon  the  tripod  of  the  Turle  ;* 
and  who  would  have  the  world  believe,  upon  his  high  autho- 
rity, that  resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes  had  originated 
out  of  a  popish  conspiracy  between  Dr.  Doyle  ^'and  his 
coadjutors."  The  other  assertions  of  the  professor,  that  up 
to  the  time  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  "  his  coadjutors,"  the  popian 
population  had  cheerniUy  p£ud  the  tithes,"  and  liiat  absolute 
compulsion  was  necessaij  to  oblige  them  to  forego  so  very 
exquisite  a  luxury,  exhibits  a  degree  of  impudence  which 
absolutely  borders  upon  the  sublime. 

It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  obvious  that  this  professor  was  per* 
petually  haunted  with  tlie  consciousness  of  his  own  libellous 
delinquencies ;  and  that,  being  as  calumnious  as  Cambrensis^  if 
he  were  equally  candid  in  his  confessions,  he  would  have  said,  in 
the  words  of  that  imblushin^  slanderer,  Certus  sum  me  non 
nulla  scripturum  quae  lecton  vel  impossibilia  vel  etiam  ridiew^ 
losa  videbuntur,  nec  ego  volo  temere  credi  cuncta  qiue  posui ; 
quia  nec  a  me  ipso  ita  creduntur  tan^uam  nulla  deeis  iitin 
9iiea  cogitaiione  dubitatio.^  (Cambrensis,  in  Sir  IL  C.  Hoar's 
Tour,  pref.  viiL)  Marks  of  this  kind  of  conscientious  uneasi- 
ness are  indeed  continually  breaking  out  in  the  course  of  the 
article.  We  shall  give  at  present  only  a  single  sample  of  this 
operation  of  conscious  guilt.  In  page  148,  uie  Reviewer  says, 
"And  our  inquirer  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  evi- 
dence, such  evidence  as  is  required  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  is 
not  possible  to  procured"  Whatever  information  the  **in* 
quirer"  of  the  Quarterly  may  require,  we  think  that  the 
"  inquirer "  of  the  Dublin  Re\'iew  will  easily  believe  that 
"  such  evidence  as  is  required  in  a  court  of  justice  "  can  be 
had  in  very  great  abundance  upon  the  subject,  and  that  some 
plentiful  portions  of  such  evidence  liave  been  presented  to  kii 
notice  already.  What  docs  the  QuarterlyB^xiewer  think  ofsuoh 
witnesses  as  Mr.  Justice  Day,  Mr.  Baron  Foster,  Mr.  Justioe 
Moore,  of  Mr.  Blackbume,of  Mr.  SmithO'Brien,of  CoLKea* 
nedy,  of  Major  Warburton,  of  Mr.  Kemmis,  of  Mr.  BarrinfftODf 
of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  of  his  coadiutor,  the  Kev« 
Dr.  Phelan,  of  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr.  Croker,  ana  Lonl  Stanley, 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  of  the  Quarterly  Review  itself? 
We  sliould  have  thought  that  these  authorities  were  presenta- 
ble, even  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  Reviewer,  i)erhaps,  thinks 


*  The  local  situation  of  Exeter  College,  at  Oxford. 
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otherwise,  and  having  ^velj  stated  that  no  judicial  evidence 
is  to  be  had,  proceeds  m  the  following  strain :  "  The  reader 
will  ask  why?  We  ask,  tchy  in  the  evidence  before  committees 
are  names  so  studiously  suppressed?  Mr.  Singleton,  a  govern- 
ment stipendiary  magistrate,  shall  give  one  answer.  He  is 
asked  what  would  happen  to  a  man,  if,  after  giving  evidence 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  priest^  he  were  to  return  to  Ireland  ? 
^  His  life  would  not  he  safe  for  twenty-four  hours  after  he 
returned.^  What  if  his  evidence  were  in  obedience  to  an  order 
of  the  committee  and  the  speaker's  warrant?  *  He  would  be 
assassinated.'" 

This  passage  occm-s  in  page  148  of  the  Quarterly  Beview 
for  December  1840;  and,  as  me  reader  may  well  suppose,  no 
reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  time  or  place  when  Mr. 
Singleton's  evid^ence  was  given,  or  to  the  party  or  body  by 
or  before  whom  he  was  examined :  for  this  reason,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Singleton  did  ever, 
m  fact,  ^ve  any  such  evidence  at  all.  The  reader  will,  how- 
ever, be  able  from  the  following  testimony  to  decide  for  him- 
self; first,  upon  the  probability  of  Major  Singleton's  having 
ever  said  what  the  Quarterly  Revieio  imputes  to  him ;  and 
secondly,  upon  the  value  of  Mr.  Singleton's  statement,  if  he 
ever  made  it,  in  fact.  The  following  passage  is  taken  from 
page  84  of  the  abstract  of  the  evidence  given  before  the 
B^en  Committee  in  1839. 

"  Lord  Donoughmore  says,  that  in  a  memorial  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  Tipperary,  in^ 
April  1838,  it  was  stated  that  the  result  of  the  preceaing  assizes 
for  that  county,  had  proved  how  terrible  was  the  state  of  intimidation 
which  existed  among  the  juries  of  that  county.  In  answer  to  the 
memorial  it  was  stated  by  Mr;  Drummond,  on  the  part  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  that  his  excellency  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  direct 
letters  to  be  addressed  to  the  several  stipendiary  magistrates  of  the 
county,  ccdUng  upon  them  to  state  whether  any  and  what  instances 
of  injury  to  persons  or  property  of  juries  had  come  under  their  ob* 
servaiion  which  could  he  distinctly  attributed  to  verdicts  given  by 
such  jurors.  In  the  answers  received  from  all  these  gentlemen  they 
uniformly  declare,  that  '  not  a  single  instance  of  the  hind  has  ever 
occurred  to  their  hnowledge:  "—12,022-3-4-5-6. 

Amongst  the  persons  applied  to  was  this  very  Major  Single- 
ton, whose  answer  was  that  "  no  instance  of  the  sort  had  at 
ANY  TIME  come  under  his  observation.^^  (Abstract,  p.  85.) 
Every  body  can  see  how  much  more  the  peasantry  must  be 
excited  by  the  conduct  of  a  juror  who,  in  their  presence,  de- 
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livers  a  verdict  which  consigns  one  of  themselves  to  Norfolk 
Island  or  the  gallows,  than  by  the  fact  of  a  person's  delivering 
some  ^^Evidmce  respecting  the  conduct  of  a  priest^  before  a 
committee  in  London,  about  which  evidence,  whatever  it  may 
be,  the  peasantry  of  Ireland^  generally  speaking,  can  know 
nothing  at  alL  If  therefore  me  peasantry  were  disposed  to 
assassinate  anybody  who  has  given  evidence  against  a  priest, 
they  could  have  no  adequate  means  in  rerum  naturd  of  giving 
a  sufficient  vent  to  their  fury  against  a  convicting  juror.  Yet 
Mr.  Singleton  states  that  ^^no  instance  of  ant  outragb  upon 
such  an  account  had  ever  cotne  to  his  knowledge.^  From  thig 
circumstance  we  think  it  very  probable  that  Major  Singleton 
could  not  have  made  the  statement  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Quarterly  Beview.  If  he  ever  actually  did  make  such  a  state- 
ment, we  hope  that  either  he  or  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly 
will  explain  to  us  how  it  is  to  be  reconciled  with  his  testimony 
in  1839,  We  hope  that  they  will  also  take  the  trouble  to 
show  how  it  is  reconcilable  with  the  following  evidence,  given 
at  the  same  time,  and  upon  the  same  subject,  by  the  other 
official  persons  to  whom  the  circular  of  the  government  was 
addressed. 

l^Iajor  Carter  says,  "  there  are  no  records  of  such  events  in  this 
district ;  and  occurrences  of  that  nature  could  not  luwe  passed 
observation^  or  that  of  the  sub-inspector^  formerly  chi^  constable 
for  twenty-seven  years^  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Wiloocks. — "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  injury  to 
the  person  or  property  of  any  juror  distinctly  attributable  to  emy 
verdict  which  he  may  have  given, 

Mr,  Yokes, — "I  do  not  remember  an  instance  in  any  oountj 
where  a  juror  was  injured  on  account  of  any  verdict  he  may  have 
given. 

Mr.  Singleton. — "  No  instance  of  the  sort  at  any  time  came  under 
my  observation, 

Mr.  Tabiteau. — "  No  instance  of  the  kind  has  come  under  my 
observation,  nor  has  any  complaint  been  made  or  iftformatiom 
given  to  mc  of  any  juror  having  in  any  way  suffered  for  any  act 
done  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  as  a  juror. 

Captain  Duff. — "  None  such  have  come  under  my  obaervadon  ; 
and  I  may  safely  add  that  none  could  have  occtirred  in  this  district 
tcithout  coming  to  my  hnowledge  or  that  of  the  chief  constable^  whom 
I  hare  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Captain  Nangle. — "  In  no  instance  that  has  ever  come  under  my 
observation  has  a/iy  juror  suffered  injury  attributable  to  any  verdict 
he  may  have  given. 

Ills  excellency  also  directed  a  similar  communication  ta  be  made 
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to  Mr.  Kemmis,  the  crown  solicitor  of  the  circuit,  and  has  received 
from  that  officer  the  answer,  that  '  No  case  of  the  kind  has  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  crown  solicitor.' 

"  In  reply  to  a  similar  communication  to  Mr.  Barrington,  crown 
g(dicitor  of  the  Munster  circuit,  three  out  of  the  four  counties  of 
which  adjoin  Tipperary,  he  states, — *  No  instance  has  occurred  on 
the  Munster  circuit  while  I  have  been  crown  solicitor  {now  nearly 
twenty 'five  years),  of  injury  suffered  by  any  person  in  consequence 
of  having  found  a  verdict  of  conviction  in  any  case.' 

His  excellency  also  felt  it  his  duty  to  refer  the  statement  of  the 
memorialists  to  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  last  assizes,  and  his 
excellency  has  received  a  reply  from  that  learned  person,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  *  It  did  not  appear  to  me  there  existed  any  grounds,  either  of 
f€u:t  or  INFERENCE,  foT  Apprehending  that  the  juries  were  intimi" 
dated ;  on  the  contrary  I  consider  they  discharged  their  duties  free 
from  any  bias  arising  from  personal  apprehensions  or  any  other  cause  ; 
and  with  regard  to  their  verdicts,  they  uniformly  received  and  acted 
upon  the  legal  character  of  the  crime  as  laid  down  by  the  court,  at 
the  same  time  exercising  their  own  judgments,  as  is  their  exclusive 
province,  upon  the  credit  to  which  they  consider  the  witnesses  to  be 
entitled.'*" 

The  following  evidence  was  given  upon  the  same  subject 
before  the  same  committee : 

Mr.  Hatton  says,  that  He  does  not  know  that  he  ever  saw  any- 
thing of  the  effect  of  the  Riband  system  upon  jurors" — 2894. 

Mr.  Hatton  had  been  in  the  Irish  constabulary  for  sixteen 
years  and  a  half,  when  he  gave  this  testimony.  He  passed, 
we  believe,  through  every  grade  of  the  force  up  to  that  which 
he  then  occupied.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  persons 
connected  with  it ;  and  was,  we  think,  personally  concerned 
in  each  of  the  cases  of  Kibandism  which  were  brought  to 
trial :  and  his  promotion,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son,  were  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  his  incessant  exertions  to  detect  and 
prosecute  the  Bibandmen. 

Major  Warburton  says,  that  "  He  knows  no  instance  of  Riband- 
men  intimidating  either  jurors  or  witnesses  (1060)  ;  and  knows  no 
OBJECT  of  ANT  kind  which  they  have  been  the  means  of  effecting,*  '* 
—121. 

Major  Warburton  is  son  to  the  late  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and 
a  conservative ;  he  was  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Irish 
constabulary  for  twenty-two  years,  from  1816  to  1838 — he 
was  provincial  inspector  for  about  thirteen  years — ^then  deputy 
inspector-general,  and  finally  inspector-general  of  the  whole 
force. 
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Having  given  some  instances  of  the  Professor's  veracity 
and  candour  in  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  let  us  attempt  to 
diversify  the  exhibition  a  little  with  a  sample  of  his  candour 
and  veracity  in  matters  of  science. 

As  a  specimen  of  "dreadful  teaching,"  he  states  (p.  176) 
that  Dr.  Dens  announces  as  an  established  maxim,  that  every 
oath  implies  necessarily  salvo  jure  superioris.  And  again,  in 
the  note  to  page  126,  he  has  the  following  words:  " Now  as 
every  oath,  according  to  Dr.  Dens^  implies  necessarily  the  re- 
servation salvo  Jure  superioris,^  In  this  passage  the  writer 
evidently  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  the  reservation  of  the 
jura  superioris  was  a  doctrine  peculiar  to  Dr.  Dens,  or  to 
popery,  and  one  which  had  something  in  itself  not  onlv  unusual 
but  immoraL  Whether  the  Professor  of  moral  philosophy 
has  written  the  passage  in  that  ignorance  which  characterizes 
every  part  of  his  "Essay  on  Bomanism  in  Ireland,"  or 
in  that  spirit  of  calumnious  insinuation  which  equally  distin- 
guishes the  same  composition,  we  know  not.  What  we  do 
know  is,  that  the  doctrme  is  not  peculiar  to  Peter  Dens,  or  to 
any  one  else,  and  that  it  is  to  be  found,  we  believe,  in  every 
treatise  upon  ethics  that  ever  was  w^ritten,  and  that  was  ex- 
panded si^ciently  to  include  all  the  details  of  the  subject, 
in  order  to  prove  this  assertion,  we  shall,  for  obvious  reasons, 
make  no  citation  from  any  Catholic  author,  but  simply 
request  the  Professor  to  take  the  trouble  of  turning  to  a  book 
which,  though  sufficiently  well  known  to  the  pubhc,  appears 
not  to  be  at  all  known  to  the  author  of  "  Bomanism  m  Ire- 
land." The  work  to  which  we  allude  is  the  production  of  a 
very  eminent  Protestant  bishop,  and  is  called,  "  Ssven  Pre- 
lections DELIVERED  IN  THE  THEOLOGICAL  ScHOOL  OF  THB 

University  of  Oxford,"  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  Saun- 
derson,  who  was  then  Begins  Professor  of  Divinitv  in  that 
university.  In  this  work  it  is  laid  down  in  the  tenth  section 
of  the  second  Prelection :  first,  that  in  every  oath  all  ordinary 
exceptions  and  conditions  must  be  reserved  and  understood;  and 
secondly,  that  in  every  oath  the  right  of  the  superior  mutt 
always  be  understood  as  reserved — semper  subintelligendum 
salva  potestafe  superioris  " — and  therefore  that  every  oath  must 
be  considered  as  taken  (to  use  the  pleonastic  and  elegant 
apposition  of  the  Quarterly  Remeic\  "with  the  reservation 
smvo  jure  superioris.^  Indeetl  Bishop  Saunderson,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Palcy,  "  was  the  most  eminent  person  of  Jiis  time 
in  this  kind  of  kiiowledge,"  evidently  carries  the  matter  hk^her 
than  Dens  docs  bv  reserving,  not  merely  the  right  of  the 
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snperior,  but  his  power  to  prevent  the  execution  of  any  pro- 
mise made  without  such  a  reservation.  In  illustration  of  this 
principle^  he  puts  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  without  reser- 
vation, swore  to  do  something  which  was  lawful  in  itself;  but 
whose  father  being  ignorant  of  the  matter,  commands  him  to 
do  something  else,  the  doing  of  which  will  prevent  him  from 
doing  that  which  he  had  sworn  to  do.  In  this  case  the  bishop 
decides  that  the  son  is  not  hound  by  the  oath^  and  that  he  is 
bound  by  the  command  of  his  father ;  and  this  decision  he 
makes  without  laying  down  anything  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
act  which  the  father  has  commanded,  or  the  consideration 
upon  which  the  oath  was  taken  to  the  third  person,  or  the 
consequences  of  breaking  the  oath  and  obeying  the  command. 
The  reason  which  he  assigns  for  this  rule  is,  that  the  act  of 
one  man  ought  not  to  prejudice  the  right  of  another,  and  he 
treats  the  principle  all  through  as  a  matter  about  which  there 
was  no  doubt.  It  is  perhaps  not  unworthy  of  remark  upon 
such  an  occasion,  that  the  Protestant  bishop  having  in  his 
text  laid  down  the  doctrine  which  we  have  mentioned,  cites 
in  the  margin  the  following  passage  upon  the  same  subject 
from  the  Decretals^  ii.  24,  lib.  9 :  "  the  taking  of  an  oath  the 
RIGHT  OF  THE  SUPERIOR  is  always  understood  as  being  reserved. 
In  juramento  jus  superioris  semper  intelligitur  exceptum." 
Whether  the  passage  from  the  Decretals  is  adduced  as  the 
fimndation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  or  adopted  as  a  colla- 
teral authority  upon  the  subject,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
However  this  matter  may  be,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  as  well  as 
perfectly  obvious,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  passage  as  it 
stands,  is  to  assert  and  to  show  the  entire  identity  of 
doctrine  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  divines  upon  the 
point  in  question, — ^to  show  that  they  are  both  agreed  in  this 
principle,  that  every  oath  must  be  understood  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  superior ;  which 
reservation,  if  it  be  not  actually  expressed,  must  be  invariably 
understood.  The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  Puffendorff,  des 
Dev.  de  VH(mme  et  du  Citoyen^  par  Barheyrac^  liv.  i.  ch.  xi. 
sec  6,  note  3>  where  he  shows  at  some  length  the  grounds  and 
extent  of  the  power  which  the  superior  possesses  to  dispense 
with  the  observance  of  an  oath,  which  had  been  taken  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  own  rights. 

The  following  passage  upon  the  subject  is  taken  from  Gro- 
tius  de  Jur.  Bel.,  et  P.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13,  sec.  20 :  "  The  act  of 
a  superior  cannot  indeed  prevent  the  performance  of  an  oath, 
in  as  fur  as  the  oath  was  truly  obligatory,  for  the  observance 
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of  such  an  oath  is  a  duty  enjoined  by  natural  as  well  as  diyine 
law.  But  inasmuch  as  our  own  actions  are  not  iully  (plen%) 
in  our  own  power,  but  only  in  such  a  manner  as  to  depend 
upon  the  will  of  our  superiors,  there  are  therefore  two  acts 
which  a  superior  can  perform  in  reference  to  that  which  is 
sworn  (by  the  inferior).   One  of  these  acts  is  directed  against 


person  to  whom  it  has  been  taken.  In  respect  to  the  person 
who  hath  taken  the  oath,  the  effect  of  the  act  (of  the  superior) 
is  either  before  the  oath  has  been  taken  to  render  it  void  alto- 
gether, in  as  far  as  the  right  of  the  inferior  was  contained 
under  the  power  of  the  superior.  If  the  oath  has  been  taken 
in  such  circumstances,  the  superior  can  prevent  it  from  being 
fulfilled  (ne  impleatur.)  For  the  inferior,  as  far  as  he  is  in- 
ferior, had  no  power  to  bind  himself  any  fiirther  than  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  pleasure  of  the  superior  (supcriori 
placiturum  esset),  for  greater  power  than  this,  he,  the  imerior, 
did  not  possess."  He  then  goes  on  to  give  some  instances 
and  authorities  upon  the  subject,  and  passes  to  the  considera- 
tion of  what  the  superior  may  do  in  respect  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  oath  has  been  taken.  The  power  of  the  superior 
in  this  respect  he  states  to  consist  in  taking  away  from  him  the 
right  which  he  had  seemed  to  acquire  from  the  oath ;  or,  if  the 
right  had  not  already  arisen,  by  prohibiting  that  any  should 
accrue  from  the  obligation.  But  the  doctrine  is  in  truth  quite 
universal,  and  is  only  a  more  particular  form  of  that  which  is 
to  be  found  in  Saunderson  ubi  sup.  sect.  ix. — ^namely :  that 
an  o«ath  which  professes  to  bind  the  party  swearing  to  an 
obligation,  which  may  be  inconsistent  with  any  other  obli^^ 
tion  of  a  superior  character,  is  void  in  its  essence  and  'ab  initio.* 
This  is  a  proposition  so  elementary  in  the  science,  that  it  has 
not  been  omitted  even  by  Paley  (Chapter  on  Promises,  sec, 
iii.  par.  2)  although  his  treatise,  as  may  be  expected  from  its 
title,  "The  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,** 
is  of  a  very  general  nature,  and  consequently  j>resents  not 
those  numerous  division.^  and  multitudinous  details  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen  upon  these 
and  similar  subjects. 

Our  readers  will  prolmbly  recollect  that  the  existence  of 
this  "  reservation  of  the  rights  of  the  sui>erior  "  in  some  book 
at  Mayn(H)th,  was  one  of  the  princi|»al  grounds  of  the  attack 
made  l)y  Mr.  Cohiuhouu  uiK>n  that  cs!ital)lishinent  in  the  late 
session  of  Parliament.  Another  of  the  princijxd  gn)uncl8 
relied  uixin  in  the  same  delxite,  wtis  that  in  some  treatise 
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which  fonn^d  part  of  the  course  at  Majnooth^  it  was  made  a 
matter  of  discussion,  whether  a  person  who  had  taken  part  of 
the  property  of  another  was  guilty  of  a  mortal  or  only  of  a 
Tenml  sin,  unless  the  value  of  the  subject-matter  was  con- 
siderable—  Some  declaring  that  the  appropriation  of  one 
grain  of  another  man's  wheat  was  a  mortal  offence,  whilst 
others  adopted,  in  respect  to  this  ancient  com  law,  a  sort  of 
ethical  sliding-scale,  upon  which  the  value  required  for  con- 
stituting the  higher  species  of  criminality  ranged  from  one 
farthing  to  sixpence  or  thereabouts.  Whether  the  taking 
was  in  the  hypothesis  to  be  qualified  by  any  superabounding 
wealth  in  one  party,  or  necessity  in  the  other,  we  do  not 
recoUect,  nor  is  it  in  the  smallest  degree  material  that  we 
should ;  as  we  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  any  discussion  about 
the  merits  of  the  theorjr  itself.  Mr.  Colqunoun,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  practical  character  to  his  motion,  informed 
the  House,  that  the  principles  to  which  he  objected  were 
enforced  by  the  priests  upon  the  people ;  and  that  if  the  case 
were  otherwise,  he  shoiild  not  have  ever  brought  forward 
the  subject.  We  believe  that  we  know  as  well  as  most  per- 
sons the  characteristics  of  the  moral  teaching  practised  by  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland ;  and  we  certamly  never  heard 
of  such  a  doctrine  until  we  heard  Mr.  Colquhoun.  If 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
assiduously  inculcating  this  kind  of  morality,  their  success 
has  been  astonishingly  small,  for  we  are  informed  by  ISIr. 
Bowan,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Roden  committee  (Q.  1855), 
that  considering  how  very  poor  the  people  were,  and  how 
many  temptations  there  were  to  rob,  it  was  most  extraor- 
dinary how  unfrequmtly  offences  of  that  kind  were  com- 
mitted."   Of  Mr.  Rowan  we  shall  only  say  at  present,  that 


for  making  out  a  case  for  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Nor- 
manby  and  the  utter  extermination  of  the  Catholic  priests. 
To  return  to  Maynooth  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Colquhoun ; 
what  we  propose  to  do  upon  this,  as  upon  the  former  subject^ 
is  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  teaching  of 
Protestant  professors  upon  subjects  of  the  same  nature.  The 
following  is  the  definition  or  rather  description  given  of  the 
nature  of  property  in  general  in  a  work  which  at  this  moment 
forms  part  of  the  academical  course  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  "  If  you  should  see  a  flock  of  pigeons  in  a  field 
of  com ;  and  if,  (instead  of  each  picking  where,  and  what  it 
liked,  taking  just  as  much  as  it  wanted  and  no  more),  you 
VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXI.  Q 
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should  see  ninety-nine  of  them  gathering  all  they  got  into  a 
heap ;  reserving  nothing  for  themselves  htU  the  chaff  and  refuse; 
keeping  this  heap  for  one^  and  that  the  weakest  perhaps^  and 
WORST  PIGEON  OF  THE  FLOCK ;  sitting  rouud,  and  looking  on 
all  the  winter,  whilst  this  one  was  devouring^  throwing  c^ouiy 
and  toasting  it ;  and  if  a  pigeon  more  hardy  or  hungry  than 
the  rest  touched  a  grain  of  flic  hoard,  all  the  ofliers  mstantly 
flying  upon  him  and  tearing  him  to  pieces ; — if  you  should 
see  this,  you  would  see  notmng  more,  than  what  is  every  day 
practised  and  established  amongst  men.  Among  men  you  see 
the  ninety-and-nine  toiling  and  scraping  t(^ether  a  neap  of 
superfluities  for  one^  getting  nothing  for  themselves  all  the  while, 
but  a  little  of  the  coarsest  of  the  provisions  which  their  oton  lor 
Inmr  produces^  whilst  the  one  for  whom  they  toil  and  accumulate 
is  oftentimes  the  wwrst  or  feeblest  of  tlie  whole  set^ — a  child,  a 
tooman^  a  madman^  or  a  fool ;  whilst  they  calmly  see  flie 
whole  fruits  of  all  their  labour  spent  or  spoiled ;  and  if  one  of 
them  take  or  even  touch  a  particle  of  it,  the  others  join 
against  him  and  hang  him  for  the  theft.*'  This  extract  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the 
third  book  of  "Paley's  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy."  The  following  passages  are  found  in  the  same 
work  upon  the  same  subject. 

"  Another  right  which  may  be  called  a  general  right,  as  it  is  inci- 
dental to  every  man  who  b  in  a  situation  to  claim  it,  is  the  right  of 
extreme  necessity ;  by  which  is  meant  a  right  to  use  the  property  of 
another,  when  it  is  necessary  for  our  own  preservation  to  do  so;  as 
a  right  to  take,  with  or  against  the  owners  leave,  the  first 
food,  clothes,  or  shelter  we  Meet  with,  when  we  are  in  danger  of 
perishing  through  want  of  them ; — of  which  right  the  foundation  is 
this :  that  when  property  was  first  instituted,  the  institution  was  not 
intended  to  operate  to  the  destruction  of  any ;  therefore  when  such 
consequences  would  follow,  all  regard  to  property  is  superseded."-^ 
Book  II.  ch.  xi. 

"The  introduction  of  property  was  consented  to  by  mankind, 
upon  the  expectation  and  condition  that  there  should  be  left  to  every 
one  a  sufficiency  for  his  subsistence,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it. 
And  therefore,  when  the  partition  of  property  is  rigidly  maintained 
against  the  claims  of  indigence  and  distress,  it  is  maintained  im 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  INTENTION  OF  THOSE  WHO  MADE  IT,  and  of 

Him*  who  is  the  Supreme  Proprietor  of  every  thing;  and  who  has 
filed  the  earth  with  plenteousness,  for  the  susieniation  and  comfort 
of  all  whom  hs  sends  into  it.'' — Book  v.  ch.  iii. 


♦  **  He  that  opprcsseth  the  poor  reproachetli  his  Maker.'* — IVo verba,  c.xir.T.31. 
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It  is  quite  clear  that  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  condition  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  would  produce  a 
little  inconvenience  to  tnose  enlightened  and  humane  propri- 
etors, who  were  astounded  in  1838  by  hearing  for  the  first 
time  the  extraordinary  information  that  property  had  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  It  is  equally  matter  of  certainty, 
that  if  the  Catholic  clergy  of  that  country  had  intended  to  give 
any  disturbance  to  the  possessions  of  these  amiable  persons, 
they  might  have  more  effectually  accomplished  their  object 
by  puMishing  a  "penny  Paley,"  and  circulating  the  opinions  of 
the  university  of  Cambridge  among  the  peasantry  of  Ireland, 
than  by  entering  into  a  disquisition  as  to  whether  a  man  who 
stole  a  submultiple  of  a  grain  of  wheat  was  guilty  of  a  mortal 
or  only  of  a  venial  sin.  But  we  must  return  to  our  friend  in 
the  Quarterly  Review ; — of  the  sound,  clear,  and  practical  wis- 
dom of  whose  philosophy  we  shall  take  leave  to  give  one  sample 
more,  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  already  adduced. 

There  are  "  three  distinct  measures,"  quoth  our  wise  man, 
"  to  be  adopted,  one  or  the  other,  as  the  first  step  to  the  cure 
of  the  ills  of  Ireland,"  page  126.  Proceeding  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  he 

"  Talks  about  it,    *    *    and  about  it,"  * 

until  page  129,  where  we  are  told  that  the  attainment  of  the 
first  of  the  indispensable  preliminaries  is  positively  desperate, 
(second  paragraph  in  the  page).  He  proceeds,  in  the  next 
place,  to  acquaint  us,  in  the  third  paragraph  of  the  same 
page,  that  the  second  of  the  "  distinct  measures "  is  even 
more  desperate  than  the  first ;  whilst,  in  page  132,  first  line, 
he  informs  us  that  the  third  is  the  most  desperate  of  all, 
being  not  only  impossible  in  fact,  but  impossible  in  compre- 
hension. Three  things  must  therefore  be  done  before  we 
take  the  first  step.  Three  steps  must  first  be  taken  before 
the  first,  and  these  three  degrees  of  indispensable  anteprin- 
cipial  progression  are  impossible.  This  looks  like  a  very  des- 
perate state  of  affairs.  jBut  an  obstruction  made  up  of  three 
impossibilities  does  not  appear  sufficient  to  deter  the  bold 
reviewer  from  the  attempt  to  cure  the  "  ills  of  Ireland."  In 
the  fourth  page  of  his  article,  he  says,  that  "  so  far  from 
despair,  pernaps  the  deepest  observer  of  human  nature,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  world  "  (i.  e.  the  author  of  "  Romanism  in 
Ireland  ")  "  may  withdraw  his  eye  in  fear  from  almost  every 
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other  portion  of  the  globe,  and  fix  it  on  Ireland,  as  the  spot 
where,  covered  over  with  rubbish  and  ashes,  and  ahnost  smo- 
thered by  an  oppressive  influence,  there  is  still  a  light  burn- 
ing, such  as  scarcely  exists  in  any  other  civilized  nation,  and 
without  which  no  nation  can  be  great  or  good.  In  Ireland, 
as  yet  at  least,  the  spirit  of  faith  is  not  extinct.**  Our  read- 
ers will  not  forget  that  this  hopeful  population  are  the  same 
community  which  the  same  writer  has,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  article,  compared — Ist,  to  a  convicted  culprit  struggling 
against  an  officer  of  justice,  who  had  a  warrant  to  arrest  him ; 
and  2dly,  to  a  naked,  starving,  and  infuriated  maniac — p.  124. 

Here  we  must  part  company  with  the  Professor,  of  whom^ 
to  say  the  truth,  we  are  very  heartily  sick.  We  had  antici- 
pated that  he  would  make  some  attempt  at  excusing  or  pal- 
liating his  enormous  conduct.  He  has,  however,  died  with- 
out making  any  sign,  and  we  venture  to  hope  that  the  gentle 
chastisement  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  inflict  upon 
him  for  the  monstrous  falsehoods  which  he  has  uttered  against 
our  most  calumniated  country,  and  our  most  holy  religion,  will 
operate  as  a  salutary  warning  to  any  other  person  who  may 
be  disposed  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  Professor  in  a  career 
of  so  disgraceful  a  nature. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Poems  hy  Richard  Moncktm  Milnes.    2  Vols. 

London:  1839. 
2.  Poetry  for  the  People^  and  other  Poems^  hy  Eiekard 

Monckton  Milnes,    London :  1840. 

THE  very  extensive  and  favourable  reputation  attuned 
by  Mr.  Milnes'  first  publication  will  have  led  many  to 
entertain  hopes  of  his  second,  which,  we  fear,  are  not  likely 
altogether  to  be  fulfiUcil.  The  author  of  the  "  Lay  of  tte 
Humble,"  and  the  very  many  smaller  poems,  remarkable 
alike  for  exquisite  workmanship,  and  beauty  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  thickly  strew  his  two  earlier  volumes,  should 
not  have  lightly  hazarded  his  fame  by  another,  of  which  the 
best  that  cjvn  be  said  is,  that  in  it  are  some  gleams  of  the 
high  poetic  qualities  which,  strongly  and  throughout,  marked 
its  predecessors.  The  present  volume.  Poetry  for  the  People^ 
ana  other  Poems^  bears  many  marks  of  haste.  Golden  fladlies 
of  thought  there  doubtless  are  here  also,  and  true  and  touch- 
ing delineations  of  feeling :  but  the  high  tone  of  Mr.  Milnes* 
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first  publication  is  not  equally  sustained,  wliile  the  public 
surely  ought  to  be  content  only  with  an  improvement.  We 
fear  that  there  is  much  in  this  new  volume  which  has  been 
written  only  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  making  up  a  volume 
of  suitable  size.  The  contents  of  the  first  two  volumes  were 
elaborated  in  quiet;  but  Mr.  Milnes  has  since  become  an 
actor  in  the  world  of  politics,  and  exchanged  the  brooks  and 
dewy  fields,  which  we  must  suppose  that  he  formerly  haunted, 
for  me  hum  and  glare  of  men's  busy  life.  If  the  distractions 
of  politics  and  society  have  thus  made  havoc  with  the  poet's 
craft,  it  is  one  consolation,  that  the  fountain  of  his  poetry 
remains  pure ;  for  there  is  more  than  enough  in  the  present 
volume  to  show  that  the  world  has  not  worked  beyond  the 
surface,  and  that  Mr.  Milnes  retains  the  forms  of  young 
imagination, — ^a  quick  apprehension  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  simple,  and  fresh  feelings, — 

"  A  young  lamb's  heart  amid  the  full-grown  flock." 

Mr.  Milnes  is  one  of  what  may  be  considered  a  class  of 
poets  which  has  arisen  within  the  last  few  years, — the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  many  individual  characteristics,  have 
certain  chief  features  in  common,  and  acknowledge  for  the 
most  part  the  same  influences.  The  consciousness  that  be- 
longs to  a  later  age  of  poetry  is  strongly  developed  in  all  of 
them.  They  are  all  casuists  and  inward  philosophers,  vexing 
themselves  with  the  mysteries  of  the  world  and  of  humanity. 
They  have  cultivated  with  great  care  the  harmony  of  their 
natures,  and,  as  beseems  later  poets,  are  masters  of  metre. 
The  external  influences  which  have  chiefly  worked  on  them 
are  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley,  and  the  philosophic 
and  critical  writings  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  In  the  poems  of  all 
of  them  also  is  discernible  the  influence  of  another  and 
yoimger  poet,  Mr.  Tennyson,  who,  though  he  has  not  yet 
won  his  way  to  fames's  high  eminence,  has  given  to  the 
world,  in  the  two  small  volumes  which  he  has  published,  un- 
mistakeable  and  brilliant  tokens  of  genius,  and  has  already 
produced  a  visible  effect  on  contemporary  poetical  literature 
In  this  class  we  would  place, — besides  Mr.  Milnes, — Mr. 
Alford,  a  diligent  student  of  nature ;  Mr.  Trench,  who  has 
brought  to  the  service  of  the  Muses  a  deep  and  most  devout 
soul;  and  Mr.  Sterling,  who  has  finely  mingled  thought, 
feeling,  and  imagination,  in  strains  of  exquisite  melody. 

Mr.  Milnes  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  any  of  the 
writers  whom  we  have  named.    Witn  a  less  rich  and  refined 
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poetic  temix^rament  than  that  of  IVIr.  Sterlings  who,  without 
seeiuing  effort,  pours  forth  profusely  loveliest  sounds  and 
images,  he  has  succeeded  hy  cultivation  in  making  himself 
his  superior  as  an  artist.  Tne  melody  of  Mr.  Milnes'  verse 
is  generally  perfect ;  his  language  cluiste,  correct,  and  ner- 
vous. Thought,  feeling,  and  fancy  abound  in  his  poems: 
and  there  are  not  a  few,  especially^  in  the  earlier  volumes, 
which  prove  him  capable  of  the  highest  efforts  of  "  shaping 
imagination."  On  the  whole,  however,  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
unagery  in  these  poems.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention, 
that  the  beauty  of  Mr.  Milnes'  verses  is  sometimes  marred 
by  affectation  ;  and  that  he  is  too  prone  to  the  grand  and  the 
mysterious, — a  fault  which  we  regret  the  more  in  one  who 
often  shows  himself  no  stranger  to  the  strength  and  loveliness 
of  simplicity. 

Though  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Milnes'  two  earlier  volumes,  and  many  extracts  have 
appeared  in  periodicals,  we  shall  yet  venture  to  select  also 
froiu  them,  as  beinff  better  fitted  than  the  last  to  convey  a 
just  notion  of  Mr.  Milnes'  great  and  varied  power.  The 
verses  which  we  shall  extract  will  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers.  We  do  not  quote  any  portions  of  the  "  Lay  of  the 
Humble,"  perhaps  the  happiest  of  Mr.  Milnes'  efforts,  because 
injustice  will  be  done  to  it  by  quoting  a  mere  portion,  and 
the  whole  is  too  long  for  quotation,  and  because  this  poem 
has  become  very  extensively  known.  We  may  say  the  same 
of  "  The  Brothers,"  a  poem  illustrating  the  mitemal  aflfeo- 
tion,  not  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Worfsworth's  well  known 
and  beautiful  verses  of  the  same  name,  but  hardly  inferior  to 
this  in  pathos,  and  pervaded  by  a  high  tone  of  imaginative 
language,  which  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  finest  passages  of 
"  The  Excursion."  But  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the  passages 
on  wliich  we  should  be  glad  to  fix  attention,  and  wiiich  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  quote. 

A  short  poem,  entitled  "  Mutability,"  a  tale  of  every  day, 
most  sini|)ly  and  toucliingly  told,  is  a  gem  worthy  of  Cole- 
ridge.   The  first  part  is  a  picture. 

"  I  saw  two  children  intertwine 

Tlicir  arms  about  (»aoh  other. 
Like  the  lithe  tendrils  of  a 

Around  its  nearest  brother  : 
And  evtu'  and  anonj 
As  jraily  they  ran  on. 
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Each  lookt  into  the  other's  face, 

Anticipating  an  embrace, — 

I  markt  those  two  when  they  were  men, 

I  watcht  them  meet  one  day. 
They  toucht  each  other's  hands,  and  then 

Each  went  on  his  own  way ; 
There  did  not  seem  a  tie 

Of  love,  the  lightest  chain, 
To  make  them  turn  a  lingering  eye 

Or  press  the  hand  again. 

"  This  is  a  page  in  our  life's  book 
We  all  of  us  turn  over  ; 
The  web  is  rent, 
The  hour-glass  spent, 
And  oh  !  the  path  we  once  forsook 
How  seldom  we  recover ! 

"  Our  days  are  broken  into  parts, 

And  every  fragment  has  a  tale 
Of  the  abandonment  of  hearts. 

May  make  our  freshest  hopes  turn  pale ; 
Even  in  the  plighting  of  our  troth, 
Even  in  the  passion  of  our  oath, 
A  cold  hard  voice  may  seem  to  mutter 
*  We  know  not  what  it  is  we  utter.' " 

A  rich  vein  of  thought  runs  through  the  following  lines, 
which  axe  also  well  fitted  to  exemplify  Mr.  Milnes'  metrical 
skill. 

"  ON  MY  BOYISH  LETTERS. 

"  Look  at  the  leaves  I  gather  up  in  trembling, — 
Little  to  see  and  sere  and  time  bewasted. 
But  they  are  other  than  the  tree  can  bear  now. 
For  they  are  mine ! 

"  Deep  as  the  tumult  in  an  arched  sea-cave. 
Out  of  the  past  these  antiquated  voices 
Fall  on  my  heart's  ear ;  I  must  listen  to  them 
For  they  are  mine ! 

"  Whose  is  this  hand  that  wheresoe'er  it  wanders, 
Traces  in  light  words  thoughts  that  come  as  lightly? 
Who  was  the  king  of  all  this  soul-dominion  ? 
I  ?  was  it  mine  ? 

"  With  what  a  healthful  appetite  of  spirit. 
Sits  he  at  life's  inevitable  banquet. 
Tasting  delight  in  every  thing  before  him  I 
Could  this  be  mine  ? 
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"  See !  how  he  twists  his  coronals  of  fancy. 
Out  of  all  blossoms,  knowing  not  the  poison, —  , 
How  his  young  eye  is  mesht  in  the  enchantment ! 
And  it  was  mine ! 

"  What,  is  this  I  ?  this  miserable  complex. 
Losing  and  gaining,  only  knit  together 
By  the  ever-bursting  fibres  of  remembrance, — 
What,  is  ti^s  mine  ? 

"  Surely  we  are  by  feeling  as  by  knowing. 
Changing  our  hearts,  our  being  changes  with  them  ; 
Take  them  away, — ^these  spectres  of  my  boyhood. 
They  are  not  mine ! " 

From  many  sonnets  we  select  a  well-conceived  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  Mr.  Tennyson, 

"  TO  A  CERTAIN  POET. 

"  At  Beauty's  altar  fervent  acolyte. 
And  favored  candidate  for  priestly  name. 
In  object  as  in  force  adore  aright. 
Nor  waste  one  breath  of  thy  rare  gift  of  flame ; 
Nature,  artistic  form,  Music, — ^all  these 
Are  shapes  where  partial  beauty  deigns  to  lie, 
And  m^ate,  as  with  types  and  images. 
Between  fi^  hearts  and  perfect  Deity. 
From  thee  a  purer  faith  is  due, — ^to  ftod 
The  beauty  of  life, — ^the  melody  of  mind, — 
Which  the  true  poet's  guest  never  eludes : 
Speed  thou  Philosophy's  straight  onward  flight, 
Aiming  thy  wings  at  that  serenest  height. 
Where  Wordsworth  stands,  feeding  the  multitude." 

Here  are  two  very  sweet  specimens  of  Memorials  of  a 
Besidence  on  the  Continent.^ 

ON  THE  JUNGFBAU  BT  MOONLIGHT. 

"  The  maiden  moon  is  resting. 
The  maiden  mount  above. 
They  gaze  upon  each  other 
With  cold  majestic  love. 

"  So  I  and  thou,  sweet  sister, 
Upon  each  other  gaze, 
Our  love  was  warm,  but  sorrow 
Has  shorn  it  of  its  rays. 
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"  As  in  the  hazy  heaVn 
That  gentle  orb  appears, 
Thou  lookest  in  my  face 
Tearful,  not  shedding  tears. 

"  Like  thine,  her  face  is  pale, 
But  from  within  a  light. 
Mild,  gleaming,  as  thy  spirit. 
Comes  out  upon  the  night, 

"  And  casts  a  tender  sheen 
On  that  pale  hill  beneath, 
Pale !  as  my  heart,  which  wears 
The  dull,  white  hue  of  Death." 

"  ON  A  BUINED  CASTLE  NEAR  THE  RHINE. 

"  This  was  a  fortress,  firm  and  stout. 
When  there  was  battling  round  about. — 
It  has  been  deckt  in  gala  plight. 
In  days  of  ladie-love  and  knight, — 
It  has  known  carouse  and  Proven9al  song. 
And  the  dance  right  featly  tript  along. 
While  the  red  guihl-log  and  wassail  bowl 
Cheered  the  pilgrim's  thirsty  soul. 
The  swoop  of  time  has  been  to  it 
A  bounty  and  a  benefit, — 
It  has  gained  glory  from  those  wings. 
Which  have  annihilated  kings ; 
And  now  it  stands  in  its  massiveness, 
Wi'  the  scars  of  many  an  age. 
Like  a  lore-encumbered  prophetess. 
Who  has  worn  away  her  youthfulness. 
In  studies  deep  and  sage." 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Milnes'  earlier  volumes, 
with  a  poem  which  shows  him  to  be  a  master  of  pathos. 
The  following  lines  are  on  the  death  of  a  friend. 

"  Fm  not  where  I  was  yesterday, 

Tho'  my  home  be  still  the  same, 
For  I  have  lost  the  veriest  friend 

Whom  ever  a  friend  could  name  ; 
Fm  not  what  I  was  yesterday, 

Tho'  change  there  be  little  to  sec. 
For  a  part  of  myself  has  lapsed  away 

From  time  to  Eternity. 

"  I  have  lost  a  thought  that  many  a  year 
Was  most  familiar  food, 
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To  my  inmost  mind,  by  night  or  day, 

In  merry  or  plaintive  mood  : 
I  have  lost  a  hope,  that  many  a  year 

Lookt  far  on  a  gleaming  ray. 
When  the  walls  of  life  were  closing  round. 

And  the  sky  was  sombre  grey. 

For  long,  too  long,  in  distant  climes 

My  lot  was  cast,  and  then, 
A  frail  and  casual  intercourse 

Was  all  I  had  with  men; 
But  lonelily  in  distant  climes 

I  was  well  content  to  roam, 
And  felt  no  void,  for  my  heart  was  full 

C  the  friend  it  had  left  at  home. 

"  And  now  I  was  close  to  my  native  shores, 

And  I  felt  him  at  my  side. 
His  spirit  was  in  that  homeward  wind. 

His  voice  in  that  homeward  tide  ; 
For  what  were  to  me  my  native  shores, 

But  that  they  held  the  scene, 
Where  my  youth's  most  genial  flowers  had  blown. 

And  affection's  root  had  been  ? 

I  thought,  how  should  I  see  him  first. 

How  should  our  hands  first  meet. 
Within  his  room, — upon  the  stair, — 

At  the  comer  of  the  street  ? 
I  thought,  where  should  I  hear  him  first. 

How  catch  his  greeting  tone, — 
And  thus  I  went  up  to  Ids  door. 

And  they  told  me  he  was  gone  ! 

"  Oh !  what  is  life  but  a  sum  of  love. 

And  deatli  but  to  lose  it  all  ? 
Weeds  be  for  those  that  are  left  behind, 

And  not  for  those  that  fall ! 
And  now  how  mighty  a  sum  of  love 

Is  lost  for  ever  to  me  

...  No,  I'm  not  what  I  was  yesterday, 

Tliough  change  there  be  Httle  to  see." 

The  "  Poetry  for  the  People,"  which  gives  ita  namq  to 
Mr.  Milncs'  new  volume,  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  it. 
It  is  a  series  of  what  may  be  called  sermons  in  verse,  whidi, 
though  the  doctrines  are  not  always  unexceptionable,  come 
creditably  from  a  conservative  It^tj^islator.  We  quote  one, 
entitled  "  Almsgiving,"  wliich  strikes  us  as  the  best  of  the 
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series.  Its  sentiments  are  just  and  gentle :  and  Mr.  Milnes 
has  expended  more  care  on  the  language  than  is  generally 
the  case  in  this  volume. 

"  When  poverty,  with  mien  of  shame. 

The  sense  of  pity  seeks  to  touch, — 
Or,  bolder,  makes  the  simple  claim 

That  I  have  nothing,  you  have  much, — 
Believe  not  either  man  or  book 

That  bids  you  close  the  opening  hand, 
And  with  reproving  speech  and  look 

Your  first  and  free  intent  withstand. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  tale  you  hear 

Of  pressing  wants  and  losses  borne, 
Is  heapt  or  coloured  for  your  ear. 

And  tatters  for  the  purpose  worn  ; 
But  surely  poverty  has  not  ^ 

A  sadder  need  than  this,  to  weai* 
A  mask  still  meaner  than  her  lot. 

Compassion's  scanty  food  to  share. 

"  It  may  be  that  you  err  to  give 

What  will  but  tempt  to  further  spoil 
Those  who  in  low  content  would  live 

On  theft  of  others'  time  and  toil ; 
Yet  sickness  may  have  broke  or  bent 

The  active  frame  or  vigourous  will, — 
Or  hard  occasion  may  prevent 

Their  exercise  of  humble  skill. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  suppliant's  life 

Has  lain  on  many  an  evil  way 
Of  foul  delight  and  brutal  strife, 

And  lawless  deeds  that  shun  the  day ; 
But  how  can  any  guage  of  yours 

The  depth  of  that  temptation  try  ? 
What  man  resists — ^what  ipan  endures — 

Is  open  to  one  only  eye. 

"  Why  not  believe  the  homely  letter 

That  all  you  give  wiU  Grod  restore  ? 
The  poor  man  may  deserve  it  better. 

And  surely,  surely,  wants  it  more : 
Let  but  the  rich  man  do  his  part. 

And  whatsoe'er  the  issue  be 
To  those  who  ask,  his  answering  heart 

Will  gain  and.  grow  in  sympathy. 

"  Suppose  that  each  from  nature  got 
Bare  quittance  of  his  labour's  worth. 
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That  yearly  teeming  flocks  were  not, 

Nor  manifold  producing  earth : 
No  wilding  growths  of  fiuit  and  flower, 

Cultured  to  beautiful  and  good ; 
No  creatures  for  the  arm  of  power 

To  take  and  tame  from  waste  and  wood ! — 

"  That  all  men  to  their  mortal  rest 

Past  shadow-like,  and  left  behind 
No  free  result,  no  dear  bequest. 

Won  by  their  work  of  hand  or  mind ! 
That  ev'ry  separate  life  begun, 

A  present  to  the  past  unbound, 
A  lonely,  independent  One, 

Sprung  from  the  cold  mechanic  ground ! 

"  What  would  the  record  of  the  past. 

The  vision  of  the  future  be  ? 
Nature  unchanged  from  first  to  last. 

And  base  the  best  humanity : 
For  in  these  gifts  lies  all  the  space 

Between  our  England's  noblest  men. 
And  the  most  vile  Australian  race 

Outprowling  from  their  bushy  den. 

"  Then  freely,  as  from  age  to  age 

Descending  generations  bear 
The  accumulated  heritage 

Of  friendly  and  parental  care, — 
Freely  as  nature  tends  her  wealth 

Of  air  and  fire,  of  sea  and  land, 
Of  childhood's  happiness  and  health. 

So  freely  open  you  your  hand ! 

"  Between  you  and  your  best  intent 

Necessity  her  brazen  bar 
Will  often  interpose,  as  sent 

Your  pure  benevolence  to  mar : 
Still  every  gentle  word  has  sway 

To  teach  the  pauper's  desperate  mood. 
That  misery  shfdl  not  take  away 

Franchise  of  human  brotherhood. 

"  And  if  this  lesson  come  too  late, 

Wo  to  the  rich,  and  poor,  and  all ! 
The  maddened  outcast  of  the  gate 

Plunders  and  murders  in  the  hall ; 
Justice  can  crush  and  hold  in  awe. 

While  Hope  in  social  order  reigns, — 
But  if  the  myriads  break  the  law. 

They  break  it  as  a  slave  his  chains !" 
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The  following,  extracted  from  a  series  which  bears  the 
name  of  "  Love  Thoughts,"  is  altogether  worthy  of  our  older 
love-poets. 

"  Dream  no  more  that  grief  and  pain 
Could  such  hearts  as  ours  enchain, 
Safe  from  loss  and  safe  from  gain, 
Free,  as  love  makes  free. 

"  When  false  friends  pass  coldly  by, 
Sigh,  in  earnest  pity  sigh, 
Turning  thine  unclouded  eye 
Up  from  them  to  me. 

"  Hear  not  danger's  trampling  feet, 
Feel  not  sorrow's  wintry  sleet ; 
Trust  that  life  is  just  and  meet. 
With  mine  arm  round  thee. 

"  Lip  on  lip,  and  eye  to  eye, 
Love  to  love,  we  live,  we  die ; 
No  more  thou  and  no  more  I, 
We  and  only  we !" 

The  execution  of  the  following  poem  is  hardly  equal  to  its 
design.  But  there  is  eloquent  wisdom  in  the  concluding  part 
of  it ;  and  the  wisdom,  fortunately  for  Mr.  Milnes,  does  not 
depend  on  the  historical  truths.  There  are  many  poems  in 
one  of  his  earlier  volumes,  which  show  that  he  cannot  be 
trusted  on  Venetian  ground. 

"  NAPLES  AND  VENICE. 

"  Overlooking,  overhearing,  Naples  and  her  subject  bay, 
Stands  Camaldoli,  the  convent,  shaded  from  the  inclement  ray. 

"  Thou  who  to  that  lofty  terrace  lov'st  on  summer-eve  to  go, 
Tell  me,  poet,  what  thou  seest, — what  thou  hearest,  there  bdow ! 

•*  Beauty,  beauty,  perfect  beauty !  sea  and  city,  hills  and  air, 
Rather  blest  imaginations  than  realities  of  fair. 

"  Forms  of  grace  alike  contenting,  casual  glance  and  stedfast  gaze, 
Tender  lights  of  pearl  and  opal  mingling  with  the  diamond  blaze. 

"  Sea  is  but  as  deepen'd  aether ;  white  as  snow-wreaths  sun-beshone ; 
Lean  the  palaces  and  temples,  green  and  purple  heights  upon. 

Streets  and  paths  mine  eye  is  tracing,  all  replete  with  clamorous 
throng, 

Where  I  see  and  where  I  see  not,  waves  of  uproar  roll  along. 
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"  As  the  sense  of  bees  unnumbered,  burning  through  the  walk  of 
limes, — 

As  the  thought  of  armies  gathering  round  a  chief  in  ancient 
times, — 

"  So  from  corso,  port,  and  gardens,  rises  life's  tumultuous  strain. 
Not  secure  from  wildest  utterance  rests  the  perfect  crystal  main. 

"  Still  the  all-enclosing  beauty  keeps  my  spirit  free  from  harm, — 
Distance  blends  the  veriest  discords  into  some  melodious  charm. 

"  Overlooking,  overhearing,  Venice  and  her  sister  islea 
Stands  the  giant  Campamle,  massive  'mid  a  thousand  piles. 

"  Thou  who  to  this  open  summit  lovs't  at  ev'ry  hour  to  go, 
Tell  me,  poet,  what  thou  seest,  what  thou  hearest,  there  below. 

"  Wonder,  wonder,  perfect  wonder !  ocean  is  the  city's  moat ; 
On  the  bosom  of  broad  ocean  seems  the  mighty  weight  to  float. 

"  Seems,  yet  stands,  as  strong  and  stable  as  on  land  e'er  city  shall ; 
Only  moves  that  ocean-serpent,  tide-impelled,  the  Great  Canal. 

Rich  arcades  and  statued  pillars,  gleaming  banners,  bumisht 
domes, — 

Ships  approaching, — ships  departing, — countless  ships  in  har- 
bour-homes. 

"  Yet  so  silent !  scarce  a  murmur  winged  to  reach  this  airy  seat ; 
Hardly  from  the  close  Piazza  rises  sound  of  voice  or  feet ; 

"  Plash  of  oar  or  single  laughter, — cry  or  song  of  gondolier, — 
Signals  far  between  to  tell  me  that  the  work  of  life  is  here. 

"  Like  a  glorious  maiden  dreaming  music  in  the  drowsy  heat, 
Lies  the  city,  unbetokening  when  its  myriad  pulses  beat. 

"  And  I  think  myself  in  cloud-land,  almost  try  my  power  of  will. 
Whether  I  can  change  the  picture,  or  it  must  be  Venice  stilL 

When  the  question  wakes  within  me,  which  hath  won  the  crown 

of  deed, 

Venice  with  her  moveless  silence,  Naples  with  her  noisy  speed. 

"  Which  hath  writ  the  goodlier  tablet  for  the  past  to  hoard  and 
show, — 

Venice  in  her  student  stillness,  Naples  in  her  living  glow  ? 

"  Here  are  chronicles  with  virtues  studded  as  the  night  with  stars. 
Records  there  of  passions  raging  through  a  wilderness  of  wars. 

"  There  a  tumult  of  ambitions,  jwwcr  afloat  on  blood  and  tears, — 
Here  one  simple  reign  of  wisdom,  stretching  thirteen  hundred 
years. 

"  Self-subsisting,  sclf-dovoted,  thore  the  moment's  horo  ruled, — 
Hero  the  state,  each  one  sulKluing,  pri<lc  oncliained  and  passion 
schoolo<l ; 
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Here  was  art  the  nation's  mistress, — art  of  colour,  art  of  stone, — 
There  before  the  leman  pleasure  bowed  the  people's  heart  alone. 

"  Venice !  vocal  is  thy  silence,  can  our  soul  but  rightly  hear : 
Naples !  dumb  as  death  thy  voices,  listen  we,  however  near." 

The  two  following  verses  are  prefixed  to  the  volume :  and 
compelled  to  look  for  a  meaning  in  them,  we  conclude  that 
Mr.  Milnes  here  dimly  refers  to  his  achievements  as  a  states- 
man. 

"  Amid  the  factions  of  the  field  of  life, 

The  poet  held  his  little  neutral  ground ; 
And  they  who  mixt  the  deepest  in  the  strife, 
Their  evening  way  to  his  seclusion  found. 

"  Thus  meeting  oft  the  antagonists  of  the  day, 
Who  near  in  mute  suspicion  seemed  to  sttuid. 
He  said  what  neither  would  be  first  to  say, 
And,  having  spoken,  left  them  hand  in  hand." 

Were  this  true,  Mr.  Milnes  would  be  a  greater  than 
Orpheus.  Yet  there  are  passages  of  recent  politics,  hitherto 
unexplainable,  which  faith  in  the  poet-politician's  influence 
might  render  clear.  Mr.  Bradshaw,  suddenly  mollified, — 
Colonel  Sibthorp  and  Mr.  Hume  fighting  together  for  eco- 
nomy,— the  Duxe  of  Wellington  shaking  hands  with  minis- 
ters on  the  China  question, — and  Sir  Robert  Peel  uniting 
with  them  on  Canada, — can  these  be  so  many  triumphs  of 
Mr.  Milnes  and  the  Muses  ?  We  very  much  fear  that  we 
must  be  content  with  admiring  the  verses,  and  setting  down 
the  sentiments  as  only  another  instance  of  Mr.  Milnes'  ima- 
gination. This  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  his  political  com- 
rades are  made.  The  two  greatest  of  them.  Colonel  Sib- 
thorp and  Mr.  Bradshaw,  would  very  justly  and  naturally 
not  deem  of  the  poet  as  of  the  orator;  while  Sir  James 
Graham's  soul,  attuned  to  "  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils," 
cannot  "  know  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds ;"  and  even  the 
Duke  and  Sir  Robert,  though  they  would  be  probably  more 
discreet  in  disclosing  their  opinions  of  one  who  adorns  their 
party,  would  yet,  we  suspect,  be  very  much  in  agreement 
with  Cassius, — What  have  the  wars  to  do  with  these  jig- 
ging fools  ?" 

We  part  with  Mr.  Milnes,  hoping  to  have  many  future 
opportunities  of  noticing  his  poetry,  and  to  be  able  to  ac- 
mowledge  at  the  same  time  that  steadjr  improvement  of  his 
muse,  the  result  of  continued  meditation  and  study,  which 
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we  regret  not  to  have  perceived  in  the  volume  befcm  us. 
We  should  be  happy  to  see  him  rising  above  the  short  poems 
to  which  he  has  nitherto  restricted  himself,  and  buckUng 
himself  for  a  long  labour.  Taste,  feeling,  thought,  and  ima- 
gination, such  as  his,  conjoined  with  the  care  which  a  more 
ambitious  task  would  necessarily  inspire,  are  ample  sureties 
of  success. 


Art.  VIIL— 1.  Tracts  for  the  Times,  No.  90. 

2.  The  Subject  of  Tract  90  examined.  By  the  Rev.  F. 
Oakley,  M.A. 

3.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  considered  as  the  Standard  and 
Test  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  G. 
Faussett,  D.D. 

4.  A  Review  of  No.  90  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Prettyman,  SLA. 

5.  A  Fete  Words  in  support  of  No,  90. — A  few  more  Word$% 
85c.  {Appendix.)  By  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward,  M.A. 

6.  Observations  suggested  by  A  Few  More  Words.  By  Sobw 
Lowe,  Esq. 

7.  TJie  Articles  treated  on  in  Tract  90  considered.  By  the 
R^v.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D. 

8.  Salutary  Cautions  against  the  Errors  contained  m  the 
Oxford  Tracts.  A  Charge  to  his  Clergy,  delivered  at  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Monday, 
Aug.  9,  1841.  By  the  Right.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

THE  pamphlets  here  enumerated  are  but  a  small  portion 
of  those  wliich  have  appeared  within  the  last  few  months 
on  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  eventful  Tract  No.  90.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Prettyman  informs  us,  tliat  between  sending  his 
work  to  press  and  its  publication,  twenty-six  pamphlets  on 
the  subject  had  been  put  into  his  hands.  To  this  extent  of 
acquisition  our  situation  has  not  allowed  us  to  reach ;  but  wt 
are  content  with  the  fact,  as  evidence  of  the  great  interest 
excited  by  that  Tract ;  while  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
few  publications  which  have  reached  us  contain  the  pith  of 
the  discussion,  and  present  fair  sjK^cimens  ol*  the  reasonings 
and  statements  of  the  different  sides.  We  are  not  going  to 
step  between  the  two,  nor  to  attempt  the  melancholy  dccisioii 
whether  the  consciences  of  many  will  be  best  relieved  by  suIh 
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soribing  the  Articles  with  the  dark  conviction  that  they  are 
protesting  ag^st  a  Church,  which  they  have  been  taught  to 
believe  is,  and  has  been  for  ages,  unscriptural,  anti-Christian, 
idolatrous,  and  apostatical,  and  condemning  in  one  fell  swoop 
its  practices  and  its  doctrines, — or  by  signing  them  in  the 
thought  that,  though  they  may  seem  to  be  doing  all  this,  and 
are  considered  by  the  great  mass  of  members  (perhaps  by  the 
rulers  of  their  Church?)  to  do  it,  yet  they  in  their  heart 
intend  it  not,  because  it  is  possible  to  interpret  these  un- 
Catholic  Articles  in  a  Catholic  way,  by  explanations  hardly 
thought  of  before,  perhaps  hardly  contemplated  by  some  of 
those  who  proclaim  them,  when  they  subscribed.  We  repeat, 
that  we  believe  this  to  be  a  melancholy  alternative  proposed 
to  future  subscribers;  and  we  lament  that  any  should  be 
placed  in  it,  the  more  because  we  see  a  clear  and  straight- 
forward way  out  of  the  dilemma,  and,  to  our  minds,  the  only 
one  which  will  save  many  a  youthful  heart  a  pang  of  remorse ; 
— ^to  refuse  subscription.  This  is  a  bold  proposal ;  but  we 
must  not  shrink  from  it  Let  us,  however,  approach  it  cau- 
tiously. 

The  purport  of  Tract  No.  90  we  suppose  our  readers  in 
general  to  be  acquainted  with.  It  is  to  prove,  that  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  would  be,  or  are,  no  bar  to  intercom- 
munion,  between  the  Church  of  England  and  at  least  the 
Western  Chiuxjh.  Every  clergyman  of  the  former  is  obliged 
to  subscribe  the  Articles,^ — every  one  of  the  latter  is  pledged  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  Ordinarily,  these  two 
standards  of  belief  are  considered  incompatible  one  with  the 
other ;  and  it  has  not  been  understood  that  the  subscriber  of 
the  Articles  could  hold  the  doctrines  of  the  Synod.  Mr, 
Newman  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Articles  had  not  in 
view  the  doctrines  of  Trent,  in  what  they  declared ; — ^first, 
because  they  were  drawn  up  anterior  to  the  Council;  se- 
condly, because  their  very  tenour  and  wording  prove  them 
directed  a^nst  certain  abuses  prevalent  in  the  Church,  which 
the  Council  itself  in  part  condemned,  and  in  no  part  approved. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  his  view ;  and  we  arc 
far  from  regretting  that  he  has  taken  it  On  the  contrary, 
we  rejoice  at  it,  for  many  reasons. 

First,  because  it  is  an  additional  proof  of  the  growing 
feeling,  otherwise  perhaps  more  clearly  expressed,  that  the 
isolation  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  by  no  means  a  consoling, 
still  less  a  boastful  circumstance. 
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Secondly,  because  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  to  smoothen, 
if  not  to  remove,  the  obstacles  to  restored  intercommunion. 

Tliirdly,  because  it  takes  blame  for  the  present  state  of 
thin^,  instead  of  only  casting  it,  a&  has  been  the  usual  prac- 
tice m  treating  on  these  subjects. 

Fourthly,  because  it  indicates  a  practical  regard  towards 
union  with  the  projier  quarter, — ^the  West,  or  Kome, — ^rather 
than  vaguer,  perhaps  chimerical  projects,  of  gaining  strength 
by  an  alliance  with  Russians,  Grreeks,  or  Syrian  Nestorians. 

Fifthly,  because  earnestness  in  all  these  respects  is  mani- 
fested in  express  proportion  to  the  pains  taken,  and  the  in- 
genuity employed,  to  bring  the  articles  into  possible  harmony 
with  the  definitions  of  Trent. 

For  these  reasons  and  more,  we  are  glad  to  see  a  man  like 
Mr.  Newman  anxious  to  disclaim  condenmation  of  our  doc- 
trines, and  to  accustom  men  to  judge  them  compatible  with 
wliat  they  themselves  consider  Qiowever  erroneously)  as  en- 
titled to  reverence.  Against  the  many  things  which  both 
he,  and  some  of  his  followers  in  the  controversy,  say  of  us, 
and  of  our  practices,  we  own  tliat  we  are  weary  of  complain- 
ing. We  are  speaking  now  of  the  tone  and  not  of  the  sub- 
stance;— the  latter  is  fair  subject  of  debate,  and  may  be 
touched  upon  later  (so  far  at  least  as  shall  not  trench  upon 
individual  pending  controversies),  but  the  other  we  he^u  to 
feel  that  we  had  best  submit  to  without  murmuring.  We 
will  say  "  strike,  but  listen : "  there  is,  thank  Grod,  merit  in 
humiliation  under  injustice  (even  when  unintentional),  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  acquire  it :  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
danger  of  irritation,  and  of  being  tempted  to  retort,  or  answer 
harslily,  if  one  dwells  too  earnestly  upon  such  things.  More- 
over, we  have  so  often  protested  and  gained  nothing,  so  gravely 
denied  and  not  been  allowed  credit,  so  gently  entreated  and  not 
prevailed,  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  endurance ;  and 
if  we  cannot  render  our  humanity — being  but  flesh— callous 
to  the  stings  or  lashes  directe<l  against  us,  we  will  endeavour 
to  protect  it  by  "  the  shield  of  that  charitv,"  which  "  bear- 
eth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things,"  while  it  "  thinketh 
no  evil."* 

That  Mr.  Ne\\Tnan's  view  of  subscription  would  be  variously 
apj>reciated,  he  of  course  must  have  foreseen.  To  many 
in  the  Church  it  has  l>een  acceptable  as  a  boon,  relieving^ 
their  minds  of  a  {minful  burden. 
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Mr.  Ward,  whom  we  quote  with  satisfaction,  both  as  one 
who  has  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  opinions,  and  as  one 
whose  tone  and  manner  are  more  congemal  to  our  feelings 
than  many  others, — thus  opens  his  first  pamphlet. 

"  Acquiescing  as  I  do  in  the  general  principles  advocated  in 
Tract  90,  and  deeply  grateful  to  its  author  for  bringing  forward 
in  it  a  view  of  our  formularies,  fuU  of  comfort  to  myself  and  many 
others  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  I  am  induced  to  say  a  few 
words  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wilson's  recently  published  Letter ;  not 
as  being  unmindful  of  the  great  evils  to  which  direct  theological 
controversy,  unless  great  care  be  used  on  both  sides,  is  apt  to  lead, 
but  stiQ  considering  that  in  the  present  case  a  view  of  part  of  our 
Articles,  new  in  great  measure  at  least  to  the  present  generation, 
will  hardly  meet  with  general  acceptance  till  after  full  and  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  that  those  who  feel  difficulties  in  that  view  have  a 
fair  claim  on  those  who  advocate  it,  that  their  objections  shall  at 
least  be  considered." 

The  novelty  of  the  interpretation  proposed  by  Mr.  New- 
man is  here  acknowledged,  as  far  as  regards  at  least  the  pre- 
sent generation  of  subscribers ;  and  the  writer  of  these  lines 
must  have  subscribed  before  that  interpretation  had  appeared. 
Supposing  him,  therefore,  to  be  placed  in  circimistances 
where  resubscription  would  be  required,  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  the  principles  on  which  he  would  give  it,  would 
be  different  from  those  on  which  he  first  subscribed.  We 
put  not  this  case  personally :  we  mean  to  speak  of  any  one 
to  whom  Mr.  Newman's  new  view  is  a  source  of  comfort. 
If  we  may  be  allowed  to  draw  a  still  further  conclusion,  we 
may  say  that  subscription  under  the  other  alternative  would 
now  be  considered  by  such  a  person  the  reverse  of  comfortable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  articles  does  them  violence,  is  incompatible 
with  straight-forward  honesty,  and  contradicts  all  received 
modes  of  interpreting  such  documents.  They  ought,  tlicre- 
fore,  to  be  taken  in  their  more  popular  sense ;  as  condemning, 
that  is,  not  merely  some  abuses,  real  or  pretended,  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  the  very  doctrines  wliich  she  teaches. 

Now,  if  we  have  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  we  own  that 
we  are  somewhat  embarrassed  by  one  consideration.  If  we 
express  ourselves  opposed  to  the  first  of  these  views,  it  may 
appear  as  though  we  wished  to  cast  those  who  hold  it  back 
upon  the  latter.  Nothing,  surely,  can  be  further  from  our 
minds ;  for  subscription  to  the  articles  in  their  popular  sense, 
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as  involving  condemnation  of  our  doctrines^  we  detest  and 
abhor,  as  condenmation  of  the  trae  doctrines  of  God's  Church : 
whereas  in  subscription  imder  the  interpretation,  "  new  to  the 
present  generation,"  we  must  regret  and  blame  what  appears 
like  connivance  at  such  condemnation.  Eleazar  would  not 
eat  lawful  meats  when  dressed  up,  so  that  the  people  might 
consider  them  as  forbidden;*  and  we  would  not  have  reve- 
rend, and  learned,  and  devoutly-minded  men,  subscribe  ««- 
Catholic  articles,  before  their  people,  so  as  to  appear  to  the 
world  to  pledge  themselves  to  uncatholic  doctrines,  because, 
in  spite  of  this  outward  form,  there  is  a  secret  overlaid  mean- 
ing, which  will  allow  the  subscriber  to  understand  them  in  a 
different  sense,  not  necess^ly  condemnatory  of  Catholic 
doctrines. 

Mr.  Ward  enters  perhaps  more  fuDy  than  any  other 
writer  upon  the  question  wliich  here  naturally  meets  the  en- 
quirer ;  where  is  the  proper  key  for  opening  the  true  sense 
of  the  articles?  where  their  authoritative  explanation  ?  When 
one  person  makes  oath,  or  subscribes  conditions,  or  formularies 
prescribed  by  another,  the  ordinary  and  obvious  principle  is^ 
that  they  are  taken  or  subscribed,  juxta  animum  imponentisy^ 
according  to  the  meaning  or  mind  of  the  party  requiring  the 
subscription  or  oath.  In  ordinary  circumstances  of  this  cha- 
racter, the  main  point  is  to  discover  what  is  the  "  animus  "  or 
meanmg  of  the  ^^unponens:''  who  this  is  usually  appears  at  once. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  by  no  means  so.  The  diflSculty 
lies  in  discovering  who  it  is  that  enjoins  subscription,  with  a 
right  to  be  considered  the  "  imponens."  Mr.  Ward  proposes 
the  following  hypotheses,  maintained  by  various  parties. 

1.  Are  the  original  framers,  Cranmer  and  others  ? 

2.  Is  the  convocation  of  1571  ? 

3.  Or  that  of  1662? 

4.  Is  the  State? 

5.  Is  the  existing  Church  represented  by  its  actual 
bishops  ? 

To  all  these  claims  Mr.  Ward  answers  negatively. 

1.  It  is  not  the  first  Reformers,  because  "  as  well  might  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  are  employed  to 
draw  up  a  bill,  be  imagined  to  be  the  ^  imixmens'  instead  of 
the  whole  legislative  body." — A  Few  more  Worde^  p.  8. 


*  2  Mflchab.  vL  2o. 
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2.  The  convocation  of  1571  has  no  more  authority  than 
any  other:  e.g.  that  of  1662. 

3.  Nor  has  this  any;  because  what  ceased  to  exist  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  cannot  be  considered  the  present 

imponens." 

4.  Ajs  to  the  State,  Mr.  Ward  rather  implies  than  expresses 
a  denial,  leaving  this  theory  (once,  to  all  appearance,  held  by 
Proude)  to  those  who  consider  the  Anglican  Church  Pro- 
testant. 

5.  Regarding  the  existing  Church,  he  intimates  perplexi- 
ties and  difficulties,  whether  it  be  understood  that  a  person 
signing  imder  this  theory,  pledge  himself  positively  to  what- 
ever the  actual  bishops  may  happen  to  hold  (Dr.  Hey's  shock- 
ing system),  or  that  he  merely  bind  himself  to  teach  no 
interpretation  of  the  articles,  which  the  existing  Church  deems 
inadmissible. — p.  11. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  after  this  exclusion  of  the 
ffamers,  the  past  Church,  the  present  Church,  and  the  State^ 
from  the  office  of  "  imponens"  of  the  Articles,  when  they  are 
actually  proposed  to  a  candidate  for  orders,  or  any  other  state 
requiring  subscription,  most  readers  will  feel  perplexed  as  to 
what  is  assumed  to  hold  that  office :  and  we  are  tempted  to 
indulge  them  in  the  opportunity  of  conjecturing,  feeling 
pretty  sure  that  they  wiU  not  easily  succeed.  In  fact,  we 
believe  that  many  will  rather  descend  to  particulars  from  the 
excluded  generals,  and  suppose  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
university  into  which  subscription  gives  admission,  or  the 
bishop  who  confers  orders,  or  who  mducts  into  a  benefice^ 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  "  imponens."  But  while  any 
one,  so  inclined,  indulges  in  these  speculations,  we  may  be 
allowed,  not  boastfully  but  thankfully,  to  contrast  our  posi- 
tion under  similar  circumstances.  When  a  Catholic  receives 
a  professorship,  or  takes  a  degree,  or  is  consecrated  a  bishop, 
and  indeed  on  many  other  occasions,  he  recites  the  Profession 
of  Faith  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  In  this,  after  the  Creed,  he  asserts 
his  belief  of  the  doctrines  defined  at  Trent,  the  doctrines  sup- 
posed to  be  not  rejected  by  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  Now, 
m  order  to  subscribe  this  formulary  "  with  comfort,"  we  do 
not  suppose  that  any  Catholic,  whether  in  France,  Italy, 
England,  or  Germany,  ever  thought  of  inquiring  or  discuss- 
ing who  was  the  ^^imponens,"  whether  the  Fathers  of  the 
council,  or  the  Pope  whose  name  it  bears,  or  the  commission 
who  drew  it  up,  or  the  present  Church,  general  or  national, 
or  the  bishop  who  receives  it,  or  any  one  else.    And  why  ? 
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BecauBC  he  knows  that  all  and  every  of  these  different  par- 
ties^  past  or  present,  distant  or  on  the  spot,  thought  and 
intended  one  and  the  same  tiling:  their  animus"  was  the 
same ;  and  he  would  be  merely  specidating,  without  benefit^ 
upon  a  theoretical  question,  in  no  wav  affecting  his  practical 
conclusions.  Whence  comes  this?  iiecause,  by  a  principle 
of  imanimity  and  union,  which  knits  together  all  tunes  and 
places,  and  which  he  considers  exclusively  the  characteristic 
of  true  Cathoiicity,  all  these  parties  must  believe  and  think 
alike. 

Now,  though  the  visible  results  in  the  present  Anglican 
Church  be  precisely  the  reverse  of  all  this,  as  the  brief  outline 
which  we  have  given  of  the  theory  of  the  "  imponens"  must 
show,  Mr.  Ward  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  very  spirit 
of  Catholicity  is  the  "  imponens"  of  the  Articles !  The  theory 
soimds  to  us  so  startling,  so  new,  so, — shall  we  speak  it  ? — 00 
awful,  that  we  must  give  it  in  his  own  words,  and  with  his 
own  italics : — 

6.  Before  doing  this,  let  me  beg  the  reader's  careful  attention 
to  the  following  jmssage  from  Mr.  Newman's  Sermons,  in  which  he 
expresses  doctrine  held  by  every  Catholic  :  *  Christ  by  coming  in 
the  flesh  provided  an  external  or  apparent  miity,  such  as  had  been 
under  the  Law.  He  formed  His  Apostles  into  a  visible  society. 
But,  when  He  came  again  in  the  person  of  His  Spirit,  He  made 
them  all  in  a  real  sense  one,  not  in  name  only.  For  they  were  no 
longer  arranged  merely  in  the  form  of  unity,  as  the  limbs  of  the 
dead  may  be,  but  they  were  parts  and  organs  of  one  unseen  power; 
they  reidly  depended  upon,  and  were  off-shoots  of  that  which  was 
One.  .  .  .  Christ  came  not  to  make  us  one,  but  to  die  for  us :  the 
Spirit  came  to  make  us  one  in  Him  who  had  died  and  was  alive, 
that  is,  to  form  the  Church.  This  then  is  the  special  gloiy  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  its  members  do  not  depend  merely  on  what 
is  visible,  they  are  not  mere  stones  of  a  building  piled  one  on 
another  and  bound  together  from  without,  but  they  are  one,  and  all 
the  births  and  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  unseen  spiritual 
principle  or  power,  *  living  stojies*  internally  connected  as  bramehee 

from  a  tree,  not  as  the  parts  of  a  heap  Before  (the  Spirit 

came)  God's  servants  were  as  the  dry  bones  of  the  Prophet's  vision, 
connected  by  profession,  not  by  inward  principle ;  but  since,  they 
are  all  the  organs  b»  if  of  one  invisible  governing  Soul,  the  hands  or 
the  tongues  or  the  feet  or  the  ejes  of  o/m>  and  the  same  directing 
Mind,  ....  Such  is  the  Christian  Church  ;  a  living  body  and  omCy 
not  a  mere  framework  artificially  arranged  to  look  like  one.'* 


*  Vol.  iv.  Serin,  xi. 
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"  Now,  in  proportion  as  we  realize  the  full  force  of  this  gi'eat 
doctrine,  we  shall  necessarily  be  compelled  to  consider  every  ex- 
ternal development  of  any  living  branch  of  Christ's  Church,  as  the 
language  of  that  Holy  Spirit  who  resides  within  her.  If  the  ex- 
pression be  not  irreverent,  the  *  imponens  *  of  every  statement  which 
she  is  guided  to  put  forth,  W/iose  are  really  the  words  which  she 
utters,  Who  quickens  the  forms  which  she  ordains,  is  none  other 
than  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelling  in  the  CatJiolic  Church,  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  not  deciding  what  amount  of  error  a  local  Church 
might  superadd  to  the  faith  without  losing  her  life ;  much  less  what 
amount  of  apparent  error  she  may  present  to  the  eye  of  a  superficial 
observer,  the  memorial  of  past  sin  in  her  governors,  and  a  heavy 
bondage  restraining  her  activity  and  free  development.  I  am  saying 
only  so  much  as  this,  that  if  we  believe  the  Church  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  Jiave  been  founded  for  the 
very  purpose  of  bearing  witness  to  *  the  Faith,  once  (for  all)  de- 
livered to  the  Saints,'  (and  if  we  cease  to  believe  this,  we  cease  to 
be  Catholics),  we  cannot  but  interpret  every  general  and  ambiguous 
expression  in  her  formularies  in  accordance,  so  far  as  the  wording 
will  allow,  with  the  body  of  doctrine,  which,  from  the  first,  the 
Spirit  as  by  His  overruling  power  He  had  caused  it  to  be  contained 
as  to  essentials  within  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  also  has 
openly  declared  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  organ  the  Church 
Catholic.  Nor  am  I  at  all  sure  that  this  is  not  the  fairest  statement 
of  the  practical  way  in  which  the  author  of  the  Letter  alluded  to, 
would  look  at  the  subject.  It  is  far  indeed,  of  course,  from  making 
of  little  importance  the  existing  Bishops ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
formal  decision  of  the  successors  to  the  Apostles  have,  next  to  the 
Church's  fixed  formularies,  the  strongest  claims  on  us,  as  the  voice 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  From  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the 
*  godly  admonition '  of  the  individual  Bishop  to  the  private  Clergy- 
man, up  to  the  authoritative  statements  of  the  whole  Episcopal 
Synod,  each  in  its  sphere  and  measure  comes  with  God's  delegated 
authority.  Only,  if  this  be  the  true  way  of  regarding  it,  as,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  interpret  all  and  each  of  these  decisions  in  the  most 
Catholic  sense  which  their  wording  will  admit,  so,  on  the  other,  we 
are  exempt  from  the  necessity,  or  duty,  of  looking  for  the  opinions 
of  individual  Bishops  in  any  other  quarter  than  in  those  formal  de- 
cisions of  theirs  which  may  come  with  authority  to  us.  They  do 
not  speak  as  organs  of  the  Spirit  residing  in  the  Church,  unless 
when  they  speak  formally  Bishops." — pp.  11-16. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  the  more  general  theory 
involved  in  this  long  but  interesting  extract,  let  us  say  a  few 
words  on  the  concluding  passage.  "  The  godly  admonition 
of  the  individual  bishop,  .  .  .  .  in  its  sphere  and  measure, 
comes  with  God's  delegated  authority" — it  is  "  the  voice  of 
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the  Holy  Ghost":  but  for  this  purpose '^e  biriiopB  must 
speak  formally  as  bishops"  so  to  become  the  organs  of  the 
Spirit  residing  m  the  Church."  Are  we  wrong  in  supposii^ 
that  a  bishop  making  a  charge  to  his  clergy  speaks  rormally 
as  a  bishop"  ?  If  not,  we  would  ask,  when  or  how  does  he 
so  speak,  or  when  does  he  address  the  **us"  of  the  text, 
meaning,  we  suppose,  the  clergy  subject  to  him  ?  If  he  does, 
then  let  us  turn  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge.  And 
now,"  it  says,  "...  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  obli- 
gation which  rests  upon  me,  your  bishop,  on  thb  our  day  of 
solemn  meeting,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  you  also  are 
bound  to  act  towarch  me,  who,  however  unworthily,  am  called 
upon  thus  personally,  and  frotn  this  chair  of  office^  to  address 
you." — ^p.  3.  The  bishop,  then,  is  about  to  speak  epi8CopalIj|r, 
ex  caihedrd,  as  his  own  words  imply.  In  page  6,  his  lordship 
thus  speaks, — "  Strongly,  then,  must  I  repeat  my  regiet,  that 
with  nothing  like  an  appearance  of  stringent  necessity,  or  the 
prospect  of  adequate  advant^e,  tlie  writers  of  those  tracts 
should  have  come  forward  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Churdi.' 
His  condemnation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  tracts  we  will  not 
quote;  because,  on  every  point  which  Dr.  Maltby  thinks 
proper  to  condemn,  our  sympathies  are  with  the  tract-¥rriters; 
we  believe  them  to  be  right,  and  the  "  godly  admonition"  of 
the  bishop  to  be  so  wrong,  that  we  should  shudder  at  the  very 
idea  of  considering  it  as  "  the  voice  of  the  Spirit"  of  God,  or 
in  any  " sphere"  or  in  any  "  measure"  as  having  "delegated 
authority  from  God."  Moreover,  when  his  lordship  speaks 
of  a  private  judgment,  if  aided  by  cultivation,  "  leadii^  the 
mind  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  truth  than  all  the  volumea 
of  all  the  Fathers,  and  still  more  than  any  dependence  tiiat 
can  be  placed  on  the  fallacies  or  sophistries  of  tradition,'' — 
nay,  when  he  condescends  to  the  use  of  such  expressions  as 
"  the  stinking  puddles  of  tradition,  devised  by  men's  imagi- 
nation," (p.  8),  we  consider  his  teaching  as  positively  hereti- 
cal in  its  tendency ;  and  regret  so  much  the  more  that  an 
amiable  and  good  man  like  Mr.  Ward  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  by  his  enthusiasm,  to  the  formation  of  » 
theory,  which  may  coini)el  him  cither  to  give  such  teaching  a 
certain  divine  authority,  or  to  qualify  liis  theory  by  new  cus- 
tiiictions  which  may  exclude  it. 

However,  here  it  i^ :  a  bishop  formally  speaking  as  such 
from  his  cliair  of  office,  thus  addresses  his  clercy.  **  A  la- 
boured attempt  h:is  been  made  to  explain  away  tM  real  meanf' 
iiiff  of  our  articles,  and  infuse  into  them  a  more  kindly  spirit 
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of  accommodation  to  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the  Churdi 
of  Rome.  Under  these  circmnstances,  however  painful  may 
be  the  task  of  animadverting  upon  opinions  espoused  by 
persons  otherwise  so  respectable,  I  consider  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  pronovmce  my  deliberate  judgment P  (p.  7.)* 

We  turn  now  to  the  main  principle  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  extract  we  gave  above.  Perhaps  we  shall  be 
thought  to  have  employed  strong  words  when  we  prefaced  it : 
but  our  painful  impressions  were  thus  formed.  We  had  been 
accustomed  to  hear  the  Articles  called  by  Mr.  Newman  and 
others  a  chain  and  a  heavy  voke,  a  prison  (though  with 
Christy  we  know  not  how,  for  the  keeper),  as  an  imperfection, 
as  the  stammering  lips  of  ambiguous  formularies,  as  incon- 
sistent precedents,  as  a  penalty  for  sins,  as  placing  the  Church 
in  the  body  of  death,  &c.  Now  we  own  that  it  appears  to  us 
a  serious,  nay  an  awful,  thing  to  consider  and  declare  "  the 
Holy  Ghoit  dwelling  in  the  Catholic  Church^''  to  be  the  "  im- 
ponens"  of  things  so  characterised  and  described.  We  know 
that  the  writer  was  far  from  meaning  any  irreverence;  in  fact 
he  expresses  his  caution  on  the  subject ;  but  to  us  it  sounds 
painfuUy.  The  whole  passage  to  which  we  more  especially 
allude,  the  deductions,  tlmt  is,  from  Mr.  Newman's  reasonings, 
has  a  boldness  that  jars  with  our  usual  feelings,  in  giving  to 
the  very  acknowledged  imperfections  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
a  divine  sanction  which  Catholics  would  with  diffidence 
attribute  to  anything  short  of  what  faith  or  old  traditional 
practice  recommend,  for  the  passage  does  not  speak  of  a 
mere  permissive  dispensation  of  what  is  afflicting,  but  a  posi- 
tive exacting  of  what  is  so  humanly  imperfect.  We  think  it 
certainly  a  distressing  position  for  a  young  man,  to  have  to 
believe  all  the  severe  things  that  he  has  read  lately  of  the 
Articles,  and  yet  to  subscribe  them,  with  the  feelings  that 
they  are  the  language  of  that  Holy  Spirit  wIk)  resides  in 
the  Church,"  that  He  is  the  imponens  of  that  "  statement 
which  she  has  been  guided  to  put  forth." 

But  let  us  further  enquire,  how  far  the  Anglican  Church 


*  Mr.  Ward  has  contemplated  the  course  which  an  individual  clergyman 
might  be  compelled  to  pursue,  should  his  bishop  condemn  the  doctrine  of  the 
Tracts.  "  It  is,  I  suppose,  considered  by  some  that  his  lordship  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  decided  ex  cathedrA^  that  such  a  mode  of  interpreting  the  39  Articles 
.was  inadmissible :  the  result  of  which  course  would  be,  that  those  who  held 
preferment  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford  in  virtue  of  subscription  to  them  in  such 
sense,  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  in  a  most  paiufiil  position,  unless  they  threw 
up  such  preferment.** — Appendix,  p.  13. 
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can  be  considered  as  acting  bs  part  of  the  Church  Catholic  in 
the  subscription  which  she  requires  of  the  Articles. 

The  Catholic  Church,  according  to  the  High  Church 
theory,  is  a  collection  of  various  Churches,  such  as  those  in 
communion  with  Bome,  the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  &c.  For 
a  declaration,  to  be  considered  an  emanation  from  this  aggre- 
gate body,  one  w^ould  naturally  expect  to  find  in  it  conditions 
which,  in  some  way,  connected  it  with  them  or  iiieir  avowed 
opinions,  and  gave  it  their  implied  sanction,  if  nothing  moret 
The  lowest  terms  whereon  one  might  be  disposed  to  receive 
it  in  this  high  character,  would  be  a  tacit  approbation  of  it 
by  the  other  Churches,  such  as  their  acknowledging  and 
accepting  as  brethren,  those  who  had  adopted  it.  Perhaps 
there  might  be  a  lower  form  of  reluctant  acceptance,  to  the 
extent  of  not  excluding  those  from  communion  who  sub- 
scribed to  its  doctrines.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  not  a  single  Church  beyond  the  Anglican  has  ad- 
mitted the  holders  of  them  to  communion,  or  acknowledged 
that  holding  them  was  compatible  with  what  it  believes.  In 
other  words,  the  different  Churches  have  kept  up  a  continual 
protest  against  the  Articles,  according  to  what  they  have  ever 
heard  of  their  meaning.  How,  then,  can  it  be  just  to  con- 
sider as  the  ^^imponens"  of  iJiose  Articles,  that  Catholic 
Church  which,  according  to  the  same  theory,  consbts  of  the 
union  of  those  very  Churches  ? 

It  will  indeed  be  said,  that,  till  now,  the  various  Churches 
which  have  withheld  communion  from  the  Anglican,  on  the 
strength  of  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  taught  by  its  Arti- 
cles, have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  matter  of  lact ;  that  those 
Articles  contained  declarations  of  doctrine,  and  pledged  all 
subscribers  to  hold  and  maintain  them;  that  consequently 
there  has  been  an  error  of  judpnent,  and  that  the  Anglican 
Church  must  not  be  prejudicea  therebv,  but  must  be  allowed 
to  enumerate  her  formulary  among  those  which  the  Church 
Catholic  may  admit  as  containing  nothing  contrary  to  her 
belief.  Let  us  allow  this  error  if  we  please ;  let  us  rejoioe 
with  all  our  hearts  that  the  words  of  the  Articles  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  Mr.  Newman  proposes  (for  we  are  not  disputing 
the  possibility  of  so  inteipretmg  them),  still  it  is  admitted 
that  they  have  an  uncatholic  sound  and  api)earance,  that  their 
prima  facie  signification  is  Protestant,  they  are  a  **  Protest- 
ant Confession."  (Tract,  p.  83.)  And  when,  in  the  ban- 
ning of  their  adoption,  other  Churches,  upon  these  grounds, 
refused  to  hold  communion  wuth  their  subscribers,  no  inter* 
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pretadon  was  ever  offered,  which  could  lead  them  to  form  a 
different  estimate  of  their  substance ;  so  that  if  an  error  was 
committed,  it  was  connived  at,  or  even  sanctioned,  by  the 
party  whose  duty  it  was  to  correct  it.  The  Anglican  Chiurch, 
bjr  taking  no  steps  to  correct  the  interpretation  generally 
given  to  her  Articles,  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  it,  and  acknow- 
kdge  it  right.  The  explanations  now  ^ven  wiU  be  received 
wim  pleasure;  but  they  come  not  with  authority.  They 
show  tie  desire  of  those  who  offer  them  to  come  into  harmony 
of  thought  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  surely  they  will 
not  authorize  any  one  to  consider  this  as  demanding  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Articles,  which  are  "  the  offspring  of  an  un- 
catholic  age,"  or  of  being  their  "  imponens." 

Our  impression,  therefore,  is,  that  an  "  imponens"  of  the 
Articles  must  be  foimd  in  some  one  or  some  thing  more  tan- 
gible, and  more  sensibly  in  contact  with  the  subscriber,  than 
the  Catholic  Church,  or  the  spirit  that  rules  her.  If  sub- 
scription be  a  condition, — ^perhaps  we  may  say  an  equivalent 
for  anjrthing  else, — surely  the  party  complying  with  the  con- 
ditions on  me  other  side,  or  representing  the  interests  yielded 
or  the  advantages  conferred,  may  have  some  right  to  be  con- 
sidered in  that  light.  Let  us  put  a  case.  No  one  can  be 
admitted  into  the  University  of  Oxford  without  subscribing 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  practical  consequence  of  this 
condition  has  manifestly  been  the  exclusion  of  us  Catholics 
from  the  advantages  of  that  place  of  education.  Several 
Catholics  have  obtained  admission  to  Cambridge,  none  to 
Oxford ;  simply  because  subscription  is  not  required  in  the 
former,  and  is  required  in  the  latter.  Does  not  this  Univer- 
sity, therefore,  confer  certain  benefits  and  advantages,  such 
as  education,  &c.,  imder  a  condition  of  signing  a  certain  for- 
mulary ?  and  has  it  not  a  right  to  be  considered  as  its  "  im- 
ponens"  on  that  specific  occasion?  And  if  so,  has  not  its 
mterpretation  been  defined,  by  that  very  result  of  its  tender- 
ing tiiat  formulary,  the  exclusion  of  every  Catholic  who 
admits  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  its  doctrinal  definitions  ? 
For,  will  any  one  be  prepared  to  say,  that  if  a  youth,  educated 
in  tiie  Catholic  faith,  were  to  state  openly  and  candidly  to 
the  head  of  a  college  at  Oxford  his  behef  in  Transubstantia- 
tion,  in  the  devout  use  of  images,  in  the  invocations  of  saints, 
and  purgatory,  as  defined  by  that  council,  and  then  ask  to  be 
allowed  to  subscribe,  and  enter  the  University,  under  that 
interpretation  of  the  Articles  which  considers  them  compati- 
ble with  that  belief,  he  would  be  admitted  ?   If  so,  then  we 
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have  been  long  unjustly  deprive^  of  what  we  m^ht  have 
enjoyed.  If  not^  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  Univeimly 
claims  the  right  of  being  at  once  the  imponens"  and  the 
interpreter  of  the  Articles. 

We  feel  ourselves,  however  unwillinrfy,  compelled  to  think 
that,  consoling  as  tlie  new  views  of  the  Articles  may  be  to 
our  feelings,  they  cannot  justify  subscription,  so  long  as  the 
subscribers  are  supposed  to  bind  themselves  to  an  interpretar 
tion  of  them  incompatible  with  what  is  held  by  Catholic& 
The  time  may  indeed  come,  when  Mr.  Newman's  explanations 
w^ill  become  generally  received  in  his  Church,  and  be  autho- 
rised by  its  rulers,  or  at  least  accepted  by  them ;  and  then 
the  case  will  be  altered.  A  further  and  a  better  step  will 
not  be  distant  when  that  time  comes.  Men  will  eadly  eet 
rid  of  a  thing  which  all  agree  in  considering  a  burthen.  £ut 
for  the  distressing  position  of  many,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
cannot  help  feeling,  because  we  sincerely  do  not  believe  the 
proposed  remedy  effectuaL 

We  are  aware  of  the  almost  necessary  consequences  of 
any  one's  shrinking,  with  High-Church  prmciples,  from  sub- 
scription imder  actual  circumstances.  He  would  be  led  to 
seek  comfort  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church  Catholic  To  this 
step  objections  have  been  raised  of  a  vaiied  character,  which 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  notice.  Throughout  the 
controversv  on  Tract  90,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  se- 
verely sjwken  of,  as  corrupt,  nay  as  idolatrous,  for  a  two-fold 
purpose.  First,  the  chaige  was  made,  in  order  to  justify  the 
Articles  in  their  supposed  condemnation  of  certain  practises 
attributed  to  us.  Then  the  same  objection  was  repeated  for 
the  purpose  of  justif}jing  separation  from  us.  The  ground- 
work of  both  views  is  the  same,  the  point  of  vision  alone 
varies :  the  second  is  to  us  more  interesting.  It  has  been 
urged  in  a  sj>ecial  manner,  in  an  article  in  the  last  JBriitMk 
Criticy — an  article  which,  in  many  other  respects,  has  pleased 
us,  and  in  none  more  than  this,  that  it  candidly  acknowled^pos 
a  grievous  disorder  in  the  state  of  the  Anglican  Churdi,  to 
which  it  wishes  to  place  the  charge  against  us  as  a  set-off 
The  author  of  this  remarkable  article  on  "  Private  Judg- 
ment,"  allows  that  the  isolation  of  the  Anglican  Church  ffives 
her  a  strong  and  {minful  ap])earance  of  schism.  But  if  this 
tend  to  drive  jwrsons  from  her  communion,  they  are  met,  he 
thinks,  by  such  an  appearance  of  idolatry,  that  they  are  onoe 
more  driven  back,  and  kept  where  they  were.  "  If,"  he  ob- 
serves,    the  note  of  schism  on  the  one  hand  lies  against 
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England,  an  antagonist  di^race  lies  upon  Eomc,  the  note  of 
ido&try.  Let  us  not  be  mistaken  here :  we  are  neither  ac- 
cusing Rome  of  idolatry,  nor  ourselves  of  schism ;  we  think 
neither  charge  tenable ;  but  still  the  Roman  Church  practises 
what  is  so  like  idolatry,  and  the  English  Church  makes  much 
of  what  is  so  very  like  schism,  that  without  deciding  what  is 
the  duty  of  a  Roman  Catholic  towards  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  her  present  state,  we  do  seriously  think  that  members 
of  the  English  Church  have  a  providential  direction  given 
them,  how  to  comport  themselves  towards  the  Church  of 
Rome,  while  she  is  what  she  is." — ^p.  123. 

The  reviewer  collects  his  proofs  from  various  sources, — 
from  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Ward,  and  Dr.  Pusey.  It  is  to  the 
latter  that  we  will  turn  for  them.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
take  up  here  the  more  literary  part  of  the  controversy,  such 
as  is  now  pending  between  the  first  of  those  just  mentioned 
and  Dr.  W  iseman ;  but  rather  we  would  call  our  reader's  at- 
tention to  the  more  popular  and  striking  illustrations  or 
proofs  selected  bjr  Dr.  Pusey,  of  the  idolatrous,  or  superstitious, 
or  Corrupt  practices  of  the  Koman  Church.  We  believe  that 
acts  generally  convince  more  than  words;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  more  easily  remembered.  Hence  a  reader  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  pamphlet  will  far  more  easily  retain,  and  more  hap- 
pily employ,  in  conversation,  some  of  the  wonderful  stories 
which  ne  has  gathered  together,  and  seriously  set  down  as 

?roof  of  no  less  a  charge  than  idolatry,  against  the  Apostolic 
/hurch,  than  he  will  a  passage  from  St.  Alphonsus  LiguorL 
In  pages  161  to  164,  we  have  many  such  examples:  the 
principal  of  which  we  will  briefly  notice. 

We  are  there  told  of  pictures  which,  carried  in  procession, 
stopped  the  plague  and  averted  the  cholera.  That  God  may 
have  made  use  of  a  pious  representation  for  such  a  purpose, 
seems  no  more  impossible  than  that  by  a  brazen  serpent  looked 
upon.  He  should  have  stopped  the  plague  of  fiery  serpents : 
whether  He  has  done  so  m  indiviaual  cases,  must  depend 
upon  historical  evidence.  Only  let  us  not  overlook  the  fer- 
vour of  supplication,  the  uplifted  hands  and  hearts,  of  thou- 
sands who  make  up  the  procession  in  those  cases, — the  strong 
cry  and  tears  which  issue  from  the  crowds  of  suppliants  (we 
speak  experienced)  that  go  before  and  beliind, — nay,  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers  who  attend  it ;  and 
if,  when  these  have  been  all  set  in  action,  whether  by  a 
representation  of  Christ  or  his  Blessed  Mother,  or  by  the 
words  of  a  living  saint,  violence  is  done  to  heaven,  and  the 
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prayers  of  God's  people  are  heard,  let  us  not  quarrel  with 
names,  and  be  astonished  if  men  pay  reverence  to  that  which 
called  forth  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  by  forming  a  rally- 
ing point  to  their  united  supplications;  nay,  if  mey  thus 
symbolise  and  express  their  feeling,  that  Her  prayers,  whose 
image  they  accompanied,  rather  than  their  own,  obtained  for 
them  what  they  asked.  For,  we  suppose,  no  one  ever  ima- 
gined, that  when  wonderful  effects  of  this  sort  are  attributed 
to  any  pictures  of  sidnts,  carried  in  procession,  they  are  to  be 
considered  apart  from  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  and 
the  prayers  that  accompany  them.  The  same  is  to  be  said 
of  the  image  of  our  Saviour  as  an  infant,  with  which  a  priest 
blesses  the  people,  under  the  pious  belief,  whether  grounded 
or  not  we  have  no  means  of  pronoimdng,  that  it  has  pleased 
Grod  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  miracles,  as  he  has  dohe, 
on  so  many  occasions,  with  other  material  objects.  For  onr 
present  purpose,  it  is  sufScient,  that  this  persuasion  should 
be  sincere,  even  if  mistaken;  and  that  it  is  such  we  have 
every  reason  to  judge. 

The  liquefaction  of  St.  Januarius's  blood  comes  next  in 
Dr.  Pusey's  catalogue ;  and  to  it  we  only  apj^nd  our  full 
conviction  that  there  is  no  juggling,  no  deceit  m  that  inteir- 
estin^  occurrence.  This  is  tne  lowest  estimate  which  any 
well-informed  Catholic  would  make  of  it :  our  own  inquiries 
into  it,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  (and  the^  have  been 
tolerably  e^y^nsive),  have  long  since  satisfied  us,  in  common 
with  many  others,  that  it  is  a  true  miraculous  manifestation 
of  God's  power.    Dr.  Pusey  fearlessly  calls  it  "  an  imposture.* 

We  now  come  to  proof  of  tolerated  superstition,  which  wo 
could  hardly  trust  our  eyes  in  reading  in  a  woric  by  so 
cautious  and  so  learned  a  man  as  Dr.  Pusey.  It  is  related  in 
the  following  words :  "  In  another  Church  (at  Naples)  is  a 
waxen  figure  of  our  Lord  as  an  infant,  to  which  the  king 
and  the  court  make  an  annual  procession  at  Christmas^  the 
king  carrying  scissors  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  image,  which,  it 
is  asserted,  grows  miraculously  every  year."  By  way  of 
voucher  for  this  precious  statement,  we  have  in  a  note, — 
"  Statement  of  a  traveller  I"  "  Ab  uno  disce  omnes."  Tlie 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  Catholic  Church  in  commimion 
with  it,  are  to  be  pronounced  idolatrous  upon  the  anonymous 
statement  of  a  traveller.  Upon  reading  this  account,  we  lost 
no  time  in  making  inquiries  respecting — not  its  truth  (for  of 
that  we  never  dreamt)— but  it*  origin.  We  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  some  ceremony  or  practice  in  itself  innocent,  might 
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have  been  distorted,  by  Protestant  ingenuity,  into  a  supersti- 
tious observance,  or  rather  a  wicked  imposture.  For  we  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  very  curious  and  often  amusing  mis- 
takes of  this  character  in  the  "  statements  of  travellers." 
And  though  we  have  a  shrewd  guess  who  the  traveller  is  on 
whom  Dr.  Pusey  so  much  relies,  and  believe  him  to  be  a 
person  incapable  of  wilful  mis-statements,  we  must  be  allowed 
to  attribute  to  him  the  usual  faults  of  such  well-intentioned 
travellers,  as  are  on  the  look-out  for  whatever  can  justify  a 
condenmation  of  Rome.  In  this  case,  we  have  enqmred 
from  persons  for  many  years  resident  at  Naples,  and  moving 
in  the  circle  of  the  court,  whether  they  have  ever  heard  of 
this  its  annual  practice,  or  of  the  miraculous  "Bambino"; 
and  have  been  met  only  by.  expressions  of  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment at  the  tale.  As  one  of  the  persons  to  whom  we 
applied  has  expressly  authorized  us  to  make  use  of  his  state- 
ment, we  will  offer  no  apology  for  presenting  our  readers 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  lettqf .  As  he  sufficiently  de- 
scribes himself  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  his  opportunities 
for  accurate  information,  we  will  venture  to  consider  him  a 
better  authority  than  the  mere  anonymous  "  traveller and 
we  are  sure  that  the  honest  warmth  and  indignation  which 
he  manifests,  will  be  attributed  to  its  proper  motive,  regret, 
that  one  for  whom  we  know  that  he  entertains  a  personal 
regard,  should  have  lent  himself  to  the  propagation  of  a 
cammnious  charge  against  so  large  a  body  of  fellow-christians. 
The  following  is  his  letter : — 

''August  9,  I84I. 

"  I  have  been  surprised  and  painfully  impressed  by  Dr.  Pusey's 
assertion,  given  on  '  the  statement  of  a  traveller,'  with  reference  to 
the  mirac^ous  growth  of  hair,  &c. ;  and  I  can  only  add  that  I  have 
passed  several  festivals  of  the  Nativity  at  Naples,  and  never  heard 
of  such  a  ceremony,  as  that  described  by  Dr.  Pusey ;  for  his  des- 
cription it  is,  until  he  chooses  to  publish  the  name  of  his  *  traveller. ' 

"  I  have  lived  a  good  deal  at  Naples,  both  as  a  Protestant  and 
as  a  Catholic.  As  a  Protestant,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  of  that  creed  ready  to  attend  any  *  fun- 
zione'  (particularly  if  it  offered  the  double  attraction  to  them  of 
contemplating  royalty,  and  witnessing  so  satisfactory  a  proof  as 
this  would  have  been  of  Popish  superstition)  that  I  cannot  suppose 
for  a  moment  I  should  not  have  heard  of  such  a  ceremony,  if  it  had 
existed. 

"  Belonging  to  the  British  legation,  I  was  constantly  applied  to 
by  travellers  to  assist  them  in  visiting  ceremonies  and  sights  of  all 
kinds ;  and  I  can  only  call  to  mind  the  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
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St.  Januorius,  as  a  regular  miraculous  ceremony  attended  bj  the 
king,  and  that  only  once,  though  the  liquefaction  occurs  twice,  in 
the  year. 

As  a  Catholic,  I  frequented  at  Naples  most  of  the  ceremonies 
which  were  likely  to  inspire  me  with  any  fresh  admiration  for  the 
splendid  beauties  of  the  religion  I  had  embraced,  and  moreover 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  belonging  to  a  family  the  principal  members 
of  which  were  not  likely  to  remain  ignorant  of  any  ceremony  of 
the  importance  which  would  necessarily  attach  to  one  of  the  nature 
of  that  mentioned  by  Dr.  Pusey ;  but  I  repeat,  I  never  heard  of 
an3rthing  of  the  kind. 

"  You  arc  aware  that  at  Christmas  the  churches  at  Naples  are  in 
the  habit  of  being  beautifully  decorated,  in  compliance  with  the 
devotional  fervour  of  the  Neapolitan  peasantry ;  and  generaDj  m 
^  presepio'  is  exhibited,  containing  a  figure,  representing  our  new- 
bom  Saviour.  The  parish  church  of  the  Royal  Palace,  San 
Fernando,  is  famous  for  the  splendour  of  its  ornaments  on  this  occa- 
sion; and  I  have  some  recollection  that  the  king  does,  at  thia 
season,  pay  his  devotions  at  the  chapel  of  San  Fernando^  which 
contains  the  *  presepio but  for  the  growing  hair  and  the  royal  scis- 
sors, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Dr.  Pusey  will  discover  that  he 
has  been  the  dupe  of  some  imaginative  Protestant  traveller,  whose 
*  wish  was  father'  to  the  hair-cutting  part  of  the  story,  which  he 
has  trumped  up  because  he  could  not,  by  sticking  to  the  unvar- 
nished truth,  discern  much  idolatry  or  superstition  in  a  mere  visit 
to,  and  a  prayer  before,  a  figurative  cradle,  performed  by  a  king  in 
pious  commemoration  perhaps  of  the  adoration  of  the  Child  of 
Bethlehem  by  the  wise  men  of  the  east,  whom  tradition  teaches  as 
were  also  kings. 

I  had  hoped,  on  witnessing  the  extent  of  Catholic  belief  to 

which  Dr.  Pusey  and    had  arrived,  by  dint  of  good  faith 

united  to  deep  and  honest  researcli,  that  a  termination  had  been 
made  at  last  to  the  innumerable  calumnies  and  childish  statementu 
heaped  upon  us  by  *  travellers,'  and  never  expected  to  find  them 
received  by  either  of  the  above-mentioned  learned  divines.  ♦  ♦  • 

Allow  me  to  say,  I  consider  that  absurdity  quite  upon  a  par, 
as  far  as  argument  goes,  with  the  lengthened  quotations  from  one 
work  of  St.  Alphonsus  de  Liguori,  which  Dr.  Pusey  has  given  to 
prove  that  a  popular  system  among  Roman  Catholics  is  to  preach 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Saints,  instead  of  setting  before  the 
soul  the  Holy  Trinity.  By  only  taking  into  consideration  this  one 
work.  The  Glories  of  Mary^  destinetl  to  illustrate  and  excite  to 
one  point  of  Catholic  devotion  only^  Dr.  Pusey  naturally  conveys 
the  idea  to  those  amongst  his  readers  who  may  not  be  conversant 
with  the  Saint's  innumerable  treatises  on  other  points  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  that  in  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  consists  the 
comer-stone,  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
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g^on.  Would  it  not  have  been  fairer  to  make  some  mention  at 
least  of  the  Practice  of  the  Love  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Meditations 
on  the  Passion  of  our  Lord,  bj  the  same  saintly  author  ?  No !  by 
so  doing,  proof  would  be  afforded  that  ours  was  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ :  that,  whatever  veneration  and  love  may  be  recom- 
mended to  be  nourished  towards  the  Blessed  Mother,  yet  the  Son 
was  the  aim  of  our  devotion,  the  object  of  our  adoration,  and  the 
only  source  of  blessings  now,  and  of  salvation  hereafter.  This 
avowal  would  show  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had 
remained  unaltered ;  whereas  it  must  be  proved,  if  possible,  that 
Oxford,  not  Rome,  is  tlie  centre  of  the  true  religion, — ^and  that 
Rome  must  go  back,  not  Oxford  go  over.  By  his  mode  of  argu- 
ment with  reference  to  the  Glories  of  Mary,  Dr.  Pusey,  by  quoting 
the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  St.  Augustine's  Soliloquia  to  persons 
unacquainted  with  the  general  context  of  the  works  of  that  Father, 
might  prove  that  Roman  Catholics  were  all  predestinarians. 

"  But  I  close  my  letter,  *  *  *  and  shall  only  add,  that  although 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  imitate  Dr.  Pusey's  readiness  to  avail  himself 
of  *  a  traveller's  statement,'  by  contradicting  him  by  means  of  mine, 
yet  you  are  at  liberty,  until  you  can  obtain  more  direct  and  official 
proof  fix)m  Naples,  to  make  what  use  you  please  of  my  recollections 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  of  that  city, — to  deny  that  such  a  mi- 
racle as  the  growth  of  a  doll's  hair,  trimmed  annually  by  the  royal 
hand,  is  attempted  to  be  palmed  either  upon  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Neapolitan  metropolis,  remarkable  for  their  cleverness  and  good 
sense,  or  upon  the  lower  ones,  who,  if  less  enlightened,  are  never- 
tiieless  blessed  with  a  fervent  piety  and  simplicity  of  heart, — ^which 
last  Christian  quality,  were  it  possessed  by  some  of  our  traducers, 
would  do  more  towards  bringing  about  an  imion  in  the  Church 
of  Christ,  than  will  all  the  volumes  of  controversy  they  may  write 
for  centuries  to  come." 

So  much  for  Naples :  now  let  us  return  to  Rome.  "  At 
Rome,"  continues  Dr.  Pusey,  "  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which  on  one  day  of  the  year  nods  her  head  when  she  grants 
prayers :  the  church  is  thronged  to  see  it."  Here  we  have 
no  authority  :  Dr.  Pusey  of  course  holds  himself  responsible 
for  the  statement.  There  is  a  little  work  published  annually 
at  Rome,  under  the  title  of  Diario  Sacra, — being  a  dlavy  of 
all  the  functions  and  sacred  observances  of  every  church  and 
chapel  in  the  city.  For  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
consulting  it  day  by  day,  to  discover  what  was  to  be  visited, 
as  either  curious  or  devout.  But  strange  to  say,  we  never 
happened  to  light  on  the  day  in  which  this  annual  exhibition 
takes  place.  Yet,  if  the  church  in  which  it  occurs  be 
thronged  to  see  it,  it  must  be  \  ery  public  and  notorious,  and 
not  concealed  from  any  one's  eye»    However,  it  would  be 
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easy,  and  certainly  far  more  satisfactory,  for  Dr.  Pusey  to 
give  the  name  of  the  church,  and  the  day  of  the  year,  in 
which  this  singular  occurrence  takes  plac€ ;  that  so  we  may 
have  better  means  of  verifying  his  statement*  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  no  hesitation  in  gi\'ing  it  a  direct  contradiction, 
and  expressing  our  astonishment  that  he  could  have  admitted 
such  an  account  into  his  pa<jes. 

As  we  proceed  with  Dr,  Tuscy's  "  statements,''  heaped  up 
together  from  all  manner  of  sources,  we  literally  lose  our 
breath,  so  mingled  with  pain  and  astonishment,  and  almost 
indignation,  is  the  perussd  of  every  sentence.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  writer,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  articles  on 

Romanism,"  in  the  Quarterly,  we  never  met  a  more  fervent 
and  rapid  enumeration  of  false  charges,  tlian  T\dth  melancholy 
and  sickening  heart  we  have  found  in  the  latter  pages  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  unhappy  pamphlet.  Statements  of  travellers,  un- 
vouched-for  assertions,  the  fine  arts  at  Munich,  popular  pro- 
verbs, condemned  writings,*  vague  sayings  of  nameless 
persons,  the  bill  of  fare  of  cardinals,  "  common  opinion,**  and 
many  other  such  things,  are  thrown  together  in  heedless  con- 
fusion, to  produce  a  cumulative  impression,  an  overwhelming, 
suffocating  argument,  that  shall  cover  us  with  shame  and 
dismay.  Exeter  Hall  has  now  indeed  at  hand  a  well-stored 
armoury,  from  which  its  skirmishers  may  draw  sharp-pointed 
weaix)ns  ;  and,  when  asked  for  their  authority  for  statements 
that  go  beyond  any  they  have  ventured  to  advance,  they  will 
tauntingly  jmd  triumphantly  rei)ly ; — "  Dr.  Pusey :  who  will 
venture  to  susi)cct  him  of  advancing  such  serious  charges  in 
such  matters,  without  having  fully  verified  his  facts  5^  At 
any  former  assailant  stating  such  things  we  could  afford  to 
smile  ;  his  character  must  excite  a  very  different  feeling, 

"  '^^^lo  would  but  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
AMiQ  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  he  ! " 

We  have  not  heart,  we  own  it,  to  go  into  a  detaileil  examinar 
tion  of  all  he  brings  forward.  Such  a  jxissage  as  the  following 
comi)lctely  unmans  us.  "Amongst  us,  as  (in  the  main)  a 
mural  earnest  people,  Confession  is  used  as  a  cl\eck  to  sin ;  in 
Italy  the  ol ligation  to  it  is  made  consistent  with  a  state  of 
society  generally  and  openly  charged  with  the  grossest  pro- 
fligacy, tempting  to  it,  and  in  itself  almost  implymg  the  com- 


♦  The  treatise  on  the  Scopular  fn>m  which  Dr.  P.  so  liberally  quolei,  WW 
long  ago  condemned  by  the  An."hbish<>p  of  Dublin, 
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mission  of  ^  adultery  in  the  heart' :  if  common  opinion  be  but 
partially  grounded  in  truth,  we  must  believe  that  adulterers 
and  adulteresses  receive  absolution  from  the  priest,  and  ^  re- 
turn to  the  vomit'  which  they  never  proposed  to  quit"  (p.  169). 
On  reading  this  passage,  our  thoughts  were  at  first  painfully 
inclined  to  think  there  was  too  much  in  it  of  thanking,  that 
we  are  not  "as  the  rest  of  men,  .  .  .  adulterers,"  &c. ;  but 
they  soon  sought  out  a  more  pleasing  scene.  They  beheld  One 
mild  and  venerable,  sinless  and  spotless,  standing  face  to  face 
with  a  convicted  adultrcss,  and  trusting  in  present  repent- 
ance, bidding  her  "go,  and  sin  no  more."*  Whether  she 
"returned  to  the  vomit"  or  no,  it  has  not  been  recorded  for 
us — ^the  lesson  of  mercy  and  forgiveness  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  And,  if  the  Italian  priest  in  his  confessional  may, 
through  error,  or  even  through  over-indulgence,  be  deceived 
into  pronouncing  sentence  of  forgiveness  upon  one  whose 
heart  is  not  repentant,  and  who  purposes  no  amendment,  we 
leave  him  to  His  judgment  who  ever  leaned  towards  tender- 
ness and  forgiveness.  But  that  the  practice  of  the  confes- 
sional there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  to  admit 
those  to  absolution  whose  "  purpose"  to  persevere  in  sin  is 
known,  we  must  beg  leave  utterly  to  deny. 

Dr.  Pusey  proceeds — "In  Rome,  which  calls  itself  ^ Mater 
Orbis,'  the  first  bishop  of  the  West  presides  over  a  govern- 
ment chiefly  composed  of  ecclesiastics,  and  yet  so  corrupt, 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  the  sight  of  Rome  is 
incompatible  with  faith,  '  Roma  veduta,  fede  pcrduta.' "  Ex- 
perience, sometimes  gives  the  lie  to  proverbs:  the  number  of 
eonversions  which  take  place  in  Rome,  the  still  greater  num- 
ber of  confirmations  in,  or  returnings  to,  the  Catholic  faith 
which  there  occur,  may  suffice  in  the  present  instanccf 
Moreover,  proverbs  may  be  made  by  enemies  as  well  as 
friends,  by  the  irreverent  as  well  as  by  the  religious.  If  a 
foreigner  were  to  say  that  the  Anglican  Church  is  so  corrupt, 
that  it  has  passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  country,  that  "  the 


*  John  viL  11. 

t  One  class  alone  may  suffice  to  prove  this  point,  that  of  German  artists, 
— Overbeck,  Feith  of  Frankfort,  Roden,  Miiller  of  Diisseldorf,  the  two  liip- 
penhausens,  the  two  Schadows,  Knapp,  Tierlink,  the  younger  Hauser,  Keiser- 
mann,  and  many  others,  might  be  mentioned.  Dr.  Pusey,  speaking  of  the 
school  of  Munich,  says,  "  In  the  new  school  of  art  in  Munich,  on  the  contrary, 
where  religion  is  in  a  purer  form"  [than  at  Kome],  &c.  (p.  166.)  It  may  he 
observed  that  the  Munich  sf-hool  is  truly  Romau.  Its  leading  artists  studied  in 
Home ;  Cornelius  went  to  Rome  to  prepare  his  cartoons  for  his  painting  in  the 
Ludwigskirchc  in  Munich. 
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nearer  the  cliurch,  the  further  from  God,"  that  its  ministers 
are  so  sordid,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverb  of  "  no 
penny,  no  pater-noster,"  would  any  cahn  rcasoner  on  sueh 
subjects  admit  the  force  of  the  argument ;  and  not,  at  least, 
inquire  whether  the  friends  or  foes  of  the  Establishment 
made  and  have  kept  up  the  proverb?  Rome  has  had  its 
enemies,  even  such  as  speak  the  Italian  lan^age :  she  had 
them  of  old  in  Venice  and  in  Florence ;  she  has  them  still  in 
all  the  Italian  offspring  of  French  impiety  scattered  over 
Europe,  or  yet  lurking  m  fair  Italy  itself;  quite  enough  to 
start  and  to  pcq)etuate  proverbs  against  her.  Again,  there 
is  a  historical  or  chronological  view  of  popidar  sayings,  which 
are  often  handed  down,  aftx^r  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  rose  have  ceased.  And  so  we  may  allow  that  the  pro- 
verb which  Dr.  Pusey  quotes  may  have  been  once  applicable, 
without  at  all  adniittin<j  its  force  at  present.*  As  to  the 
papal  government,  and  the  character  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
comjx)sc  it  at  present,  we  trust  that  an  old  proverb  will  not 
be  considered  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  Surely  the  digni- 
taries of  such  a  Church  are  not  to  be  pronounced  "  corrupt" 
on  no  better  e\4dencc. 

Let  us  proceed.  "  In  Rome,  the  very  day  of  our  Lord*8 
passion  (and  tliat  during  the  very  hours  when  he  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  for  us)  is  uniformly,  amid  some  outward  distinc- 
tions of  meats,  made  by  cardinals  a  day  of  official  entertain- 
ment, and  a  feast."    llere  we  have  a  note,  to  authorise  tlio 

chaise ;  it  is  as  follows : — "  On  Good  Friday,  Cardinal  

received  all  the  cardinals  at  dinner  at  two  in  the  afternoon, 
with  many  Englislimen  in  uniform.  The  dinner  consisted  of 
soup,  fish,  cutlets,  and  every  varietv  of  dish,  all  made  of  fish, 
but  undistinguishable,  fn)ni  the  ricfies  of  the  sauces,  from  any 
other  dinner.  This  was  annual."  (MS.  Journal.)  We  almost 
bhish  as  we  trauscril)e  these  words  fnmi  the  book  of  a  grave 
and  learned  man,  engaged  in  the  solenm  attempt  to  prove  a 
charge  of  idolatry  agsiin.^t  the  venerable  Roman  Church. 
Can  it  be  less  than  bliiulness  in  such  a  one  to  overlook  the 
heart-melting  conmienionition  of  our  Saviour's  passion  in 
which  those  canlinals  are  engaged  day  after  day,  and  through 
the  entire  day,  the  splendid  ser\'ice8  with  wliich  the  Papal 


♦  A  comparison  of  xhv  provi  rb  Avith  thr  srcond  Novi'lla  of  tho  DccAmmoe 
will  |;n»lmlilv  1km  i»ro\**  t«»  what  ]htuk1  it  owrs  its  oripn.  There,  howerer 
thv'  coikIumoii  (h-awii  is  iho  n'v<TM«  <»f  Dr.  l*n5<'vV.  A  Jrv,  fimling  the  con- 
ihu't  of  ♦■<t'loNiiisti«  s  o\il,  and  siH-injr  that,  notwithstnndinfr  this,  their  reliKitHi 
fluuriNhes  and  iucrouM is  hro:ip;ht  to  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  embracvs  iL 
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court  does  homage  to  the  season,  the  kneeling  at  pilgrims' 
feet  and  washing  them,  in  imitation  of  the  divine  example, 
and  suppose  that  they  who  go  through  all  this  would  select 
the  very  hour  of  our  Lord's  passion  for  a  festive  meeting  and 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  ?  For  does  not  Dr.  Pusey's  narra- 
tive cruelly  force  one  to  conclude  that  the  day  and  hour  are 
chosen  expressly,  almost  in  mockery  of  the  day  ? 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  truth  stands.  The  services  of 
Holy  Week  are  performed  at  the  Vatican.  They  are  long, 
and  occupy  both  morning  and  afternoon  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  in  Holjr  Week.  There  is  but  a  short  interval  be- 
tween the  services,  and  it  has  been  customary,  on  those  two 
days,  to  have  two  repasts  in  the  palace,  one  presided  over  by 
the  secretary  of  state,  the  other  by  the  maggiordomo.  The 
first  is  for  tne  higher  order,  the  second  for  me  lower  order  of 
persons  engaged  m  the  fimctions.  The  cardinal  will  probably 
mvite  foreign  ambassadors,  and  some  cardinals ;  the  master  of 
the  palace,  the  gentlemen  in  waiting,  masters  of  ceremonies, 
and  clerks  of  the  chapel,  the  officers  on  duty  and  other  official 
persons.  Surely  thus  far  seems  nothing  more  than  almost  a 
dutjr :  there  would  hardly  be  time  for  those  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  the  day  to  go  to  their  homes  from  that  remote 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  return.  The  days  are  appointed 
because  of  necessity,  not  by  choice.  Now  as  to  the  dinner. 
We  have  our  doubts  whether,  when  a  duty  of  hospitality  has 
to  be  discharged,  it  be  not  in  better  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cept "  not  to  appear  to  men  to  fast,"  and  to  "  wash  our  faces,** 
and  not  to  be,  "  as  the  hypocrites,  sad,"  to  prepare  a  table  in 
accordance  with  the  rank,  and  usages  of  the  society,  of  your 
guests,  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Church  regarding  meats, 
and  leaving  it  to  each  one  (in  that  his  only  meal  in  the  day) 
to  regulate  himself  as  he  thinks  right,  rather  than  to  place 
before  them  what  perhaps  would  be  more  becoming  food  at 
any  time  for  sinners,  the  dry  fare  of  the  anchoret's  table. 
The  choice  is  meagre  enough  on  those  days  in  Rome,  no  flesh- 
meat,  nor  eggs,  nor  milk,  nor  butter,  nor  cheese ;  and  whatever 
the  rich  sauces  may  have  been,  which  probably,  aided  by  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment  to  the  journalist,  seemed  verjr 
rich,"  fish,  depend  upon  it,  was  the  sole  substance,  and  od 
the  only  condiment  of  the  feast.*    But  let  not  the  display  of 


*  We  have  tasted  of  these  supposed  feasts  (which  would  almost  deserve  to  be 
called  Tiiycstian,  if  given  in  the  spirit  which  Dr.  P.  seems  to  attribute  to  them), 
and  can  safely  pronounce,  that  many  of  their  recondite  and  fallacious  dishes 
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their  ingenuitj^  by  Italian  cooks,  however  misplaced,  become 
a  locus  theologicas  in  our  present  controversies. 

We  are  tired  of  following  Dr.  Pusev  into  this  sort  of  de- 
tail, but  we  have  several  reasons  for  doing  so.  First,  we  find 
him  particularly  cautious  about  e\'idence  which  we  adduce. 
"  Romanist  citations  of  the  fathers,"  he  says,  "  require  to  be 
sifted."  (p.  115,  note.)  Now  from  one  who  thus  writes,  we 
have  a  just  demand  for  authenticity  in  his  facts.  And  if  we 
are  apt  to  be  over-credulous  in  regard  to  what  we  deem 
manifestations  of  God's  power  in  favour  of  his  Church  tri- 
imiphant,  is  it  less  dangerous  to  be  credulous  re^;arding 
grievous  charges,  like  idolatr}',  against  his  Church  militant  ? 
Secondly,  we  think  it  right  to  call  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  any  evidence  is  taken  up  against  us,  however  un- 
grounded, however  trivial,  or  however  painful  We  cannot 
but  trust  that  many  minds  of  a  generous  cast  will  be  more 
easily  undeceived  by  exposure  of  this  eagerness  to  condemn 
Rome,  at  almost  any  rate,  than  b^  any  controversial  discus- 
sion. They  will  look  with  misgivings  upon  a  i)08ition  which 
requires  them  to  charge  her  with  idolatry,  and  to  accept  as 
sufficient,  eWdencc  like  this.  These  reasons  must  plead  our 
apology  for  what  many  readers  may  consider  almost  solemn 
trifling :  and  if  we  have  expressed  ourselves  waniily,  it  has 
been  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger  at  seeing  the  name  of  one 
whom  we  have  long  honoured  and  esteemed,  now  set  down 
as  a  voucher  for  assertions  which  a  few  months  ago  would 
only  have  come  from  an  opjwsite  direction — from  common 
adversaries. 

-We  cannot  better  conclude  our  article,  which,  though  pro- 
longed beyond  our  original  intention,  has  not  toucned  on 
some  imix)rtant  topics  which  we  had  intended  to  include 
in  it,  than  in  the  wonls  of  Mr.  Ward,  with  whom  we  part 
with  feelings  of  regard  and  kindness.* 

"Many  persons  are  veiy  puinfullv  nffectod  when  things  are 
said  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Churches,  without  protests  being 


will  bctUT  suit  the  dura  massnrum  ilia,  than  those*  of  "  English  grntlemen  in 
uniform/*  There  arc  several  i>thiT  stvondary  <»rrorR  in  Ih*.  Puwov's  tcciiant 
FomuTly  tho  cardinals  all  dini-d  toprothcr  sonii-publicly ;  thin  has  long  becMi 
abolished.    Very  few,  if  any,  unattachcsl  to  the  palace,  dine  there  at  all. 

*  We  onjifht  to  have  notieeil  that  in  the  case  of  I'niversity  subscription,  Mr. 
Wartl  allows  the  "  imponens**  of  the  Articles  to  be  the  l^niversity.  We  differ 
from  him  in  two  thinp  therefore: — In  thinking  that  the  UniTersity  Km 
declared  its  "  animus"  by  the  practical  exclusion  of  Catholics ;  2o-  In  taking 
theca8e  of  the  Vniversitv  only  as  an  illustration,  for  dividing,  by  uia]ogj,wlio 
is  the  **  imponens"  on  other  occasions  of  subscription. — ^p.  77. 
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also  expressed  against  their  corruptions.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  persons  who  fully  believe  in  the  existence  of  those  corrup- 
tions, dislike  this  habit  of  always  mentioning  them ;  and  this  for 
three  reasons :  first,  it  seems  ungracious  in  a  Church  so  faulty  as 
our  own  to  be  continually  *  throwing  stones'  at  our  neighbours, 
and  seems  almost  to  imply  (though  Mr.  Newman  nowhere  does 
imply  it)  that  we  consider  our  own  Church  purer.  2.  It  tends  to 
make  persons  forget  the  true  character  and  claims  of  the  Roman 
Church,  as  being  a  true  Church  *  built  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
Apostles  and  Prophets,'  as  having  held  up  for  imitation,  certainly 
more  than  any  other  Church  of  modem  times,  patterns  of  evange- 
lical sanctity ;  and  having  been,  even  in  her  worst  times,  on  most 
points,  a  firm  and  consistent  witness  in  act  and  word  for  orthodox 
doctrine,  when  in  that  respect  it  rather  becomes  us  to  imitate  than 
to  criticise.  3.  It  tends  to  make  persons  forget,  what  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  they  should  remember,  our  own  practical  corruptions. 
Surely  the  faults  of  others  concern  us  not  so  nearly  as  our  own ; 
and  national  Churches,  not  less  than  individuals,  bear  the  surest 
mark  of  their  own  condemnation,  when  they  are  loud  in  self-praise. 
Might  not  Bev.  iii.  17,  18,  afford  at  times  a  useful  lesson  to  many 
of  us  English  Churchmen  ?" — Few  More  Words,  p.  79. 


Art.  IX. — A  Collection  of  National  English  Airs,  Sfc.  Sfc. 

Edited  by  W.  Chappell,  Esq.  F.S.A. 
nn.HAT  English  music  and  English  musicians  should  so 
^  long  have  been  matter  of  scorn,  or  at  least  of  indiifer- 
ence,  not  only  on  the  continent  but  at  home,  seems  to  us,  on 
duly  considering  the  subject,  hardly  surprising.  Music  is  so 
closely  wedded  to  romantic  poetry,  that  the  decay  of  the  one 
involves  essentially  the  decline  of  the  other.  During  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  greatest  poets  flourished,  that 
the  musicians  of  England  bore  away  the  palm  from  every 
other  country  is  an  undisputed  fact.  That  the  gradual  de- 
cline of  poetry  from  that  fertile  period,  till  its  utter  extinc- 
tion in  the  cold  and  epigrammatic  reign  of  Anne,  hurried 
music  in  its  embrace  to  a  like  destruction,  is  equally  unde- 
niable. Milton  and  Purcell,  Dryden  and  Ame,  are  but 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  splendid  amunents  that 
individual  genius  is  of  no  time,  but  for  all  ages.  For  a  moment 
these  gifted  men  arrested  the  rapid  stream  in  its  headlong 
course  to  the  waters  of  oblivion,  but  as  they  departed,  the 
reaction  was  only  the  more  intense ;  and,  as  if  exasperated 
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by  their  stout  though  brief  resistance,  the  rapidity  of  the 
torrent  increased  tenfold,  and  when  Pope  and  poetry  were 
one  thing,  England  and  music  were  entirely  severed.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  illustrious  Handel  was,  by 
birth  and  education,  a  German.  A  brighter  period  has 
arrived.  Poetry,  revivified  from  the  Phoenix  ashes  of  our 
ShakesjKiares,  our  Spensers,  our  Jeremy  Taylors,  and  our 
Miltons,  assumed  the  living  shapes  of  Scott,  JByron,  Moore, 
Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  all  that  illustrious  constellation  of 
meteors,  which  became  visible  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centur}",  and  has  since  shed  such  glorious  light  over 
the  world  of  literature.  Warned  by  its  prophetic  voice, 
music,  its  golden-tongued  sister,  has  already  arisen  from  the 
tomb,  and  already  has  begun  to  sing  with  a  voice  of  marvel- 
lous enchantment,  and  to  renew  with  increased  lustre  tliose 
melodies  of  early  years,  which  once  made  England  the  land 
of  song,  the  cradle  of  sweet  harmonies.  At  this  opportune 
period,  Mr.  Chappell's  book  apj)ear8,  as  if  to  cheer  on  the 


glories  of  their  forefathers,  and  mciting  them  to  renewed 
efforts,  to  equal  if  not  excel  them.  Vfe  must  confess,  that 
we  were  of  those  who  were  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
any  such  mine  of  melodic  wealth,  as  Mr.  Cliapi)cll  has  brought 
to  our  notice  in  his  very  entertaining  and  laborious  work.  Of 
the  rich  store  of  melodies  belonging  to  Ireland,  and  of  the 
luunerous  (though  by  no  means  so  authentic)  collection  of 
Scottish  airs,  we  have  long  been  possessors ;  but  to  England 
we  were  not  inclined  to  admit  the  envied  distinction  of  a 
worthy  rival,  or  even  that  of  an  unworthy  competitor;  for 
wc  imagined  the  claims  of  that  otherwise  undeniably  gifled 
land  to  be  null  and  void,  as  regarded  the  fountains  of  national 
melody.  Let  us  cheerfully  admit  that  wc  have  been  most 
agreeably  and  triumphantly  undeceived.  Mr.  Chapi)ell  has 
br()u<^ht  extensive  reading  and  untired  research  to  the  com* 
])osition  of  a  work  so  long  wanted  to  Bupi)ort  the  claims  of 
liis  countrj-men,  aj^  vociferously  denied  by  one  party,  as  ve- 
hemently claimed  by  another,  to  a  i)hice  among  the  favoured 
lands  of  song, — S|)ain,  Italy,  Gennany,  Ireluid,  and  even 
France ;  where  leelings  and  fwissions  the  most  varied  have 
for  ages  been  re|>resonted  by  sounds,  which  intoxicate  the 
car  and  raise  emotions  in  the  heart.  Whether  he  has  entirely 
succeeded  in  his  difficult  task  remains  for  another  age  to  de- 
termine ;  but  if  enthusiasm  in  his  labours  can  assure  him 
success,  we  may  predicate  confidently  that  he  has  secured  the 


young  nmsicians 


reminding  them  of  the 
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approbation  of  posterity.  Mr.  Cliappell  has  prefaced  the 
literary  volume  of  his  work,*  by  a  very  able  essay  on  the 
"  Ancient  Minstrelsy  of  England,"  which,  uniting  the  gist  of 
the  labours  of  Percy,  Bitson,  and  others,  on  this  interesting 
subject,  unfolds  many  new  ideas,  and  is  altogether  a  very 
useful  compendium,  containing  extensive  reading  laid  before 
the.  peruser  of  the  book  in  a  few  pages.  From  this  we  ex- 
tract an  interesting  passage,  the  more  readily,  since  it  seems 
to  bear  upon  our  idea  of  the  close  connexion  between  poetry 
and  music. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,"  says  Mr.  Chappell,  "that 
no  poets  of  any  other  country  have  made  such  frequent  and  enthu- 
siastic mention  of  minstrelsy  as  the  English.  Inhere  is  not  an  old 
poem  but  abounds  with  the  praises  of  music.  All  our  old  poets, 
and  Chaucer  particularly,  seem  to  have  received  great  pleasure  from 
the  music  of  their  time,  whatever  it  was ;  and  never  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity of  describing  its  beauties  and  effects." 

In  illustration  of  which,  Mr.  Chappell  cites  numerous 
passages  from  Chaucer,  and  others  of  the  old  poets,  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  end  as  Adam  Davy's*  couplet : 

"  Mery  it  is  in  tlie  halle  to  here  the  harpe; 
The  mynstrelles  synge,  the  jogelours  carpe." 

In  this  essay  we  find  also  some  curious  passages  relating  to 
the  rich  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  then  musicians,  which 
prove  their  services  to  have  been  highly  valued  by  the  great 
of  those  times.  Heniy  the  Fifth,  at  a  certain  Feast  of  Pen- 
tecost, when  entertaining  as  his  guests  some  illustrious  Euro- 
pean potentates,  endowed  sixteen  of  his  minstrels  with  costly 
gowns.  The  same  monarch,  before  his  death,  granted  an 
annuity  of  one  hundred  shillings  (a  large  sum  in  those  days) 
to  each  of  his  minstrels,  which  grant  was  confirmed  in  1423 
by  his  son  Henry  VI,  and  the  money  disbursed  from  the 
Elxchequer.  Music  was  then,  not  to  speak  profanely,  more 
in  esteem  than  even  the  offices  of  the  clergy ;  at  least  if  we 
may  pudge  from  the  comparative  remuneration  on  various 
occasions  of  the  priests  for  singing  dirges,  and  the  minstrels 
for  singing  Heaven  knows  what,  certainly  not  masses.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Hcnn^  VI,  at  the  yearly  festivals  of  the 
brotherhood  of  "the  Holy  Crosse,"  at  Abingdon,  in  Berk- 


*  The  work  consists  of  two  volumes,  tlic  one  containing  the  airs  in  questi^o, 
and  the  other  anecdotes  and  remarks  on  each  in  succession, 
t  A  poet  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. 
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shire,  a  dozen  priests  were  munificentlv  rewarded  mth  four" 
pence  each,  for  cliaunting  a  dirge ;  while  the  like  number  of 
minstrels  received  each  two  shillings  and  four-pence,  to  say 
nothing  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  horses ;  thus  insinu- 
ating that  they  were  at  least  seven  times  more  valuable  than 
the  dealers  in  theology :  somewhat  of  a  profane  conclusion  to 
arrive  at.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  celebration  of  an 
annual  obit  at  Maxtoke  priory,  eight  priests  were  engaged 
from  the  neighbom-ing  town  of  Coventry,  and  six  minstrels, 
called  mimi,  attached  to  the  service  of  Lord  Clinton,  and 
residing  with  him  at  his  castle  of  jVIaxtoke,  to  sing  and  play 
during  the  refection  of  the  monks  in  the  hall  of  the  monastery; 
the  minstrels  receiv  ed  double  the  remuneration  of  the  priests 
(four  shillings  for  two  shillings),  besides  the  honour  of  sup- 
ping in  the  "  painted  chamber^  of  the  monastery  with  the 
sub-prior,— an  advantage  which  it  is  not  recorded  that  the 
priests  were  ixjrmitted  to  share. 

Mr.  Chappell  clauns  for  the  English  the  invention  of 
counter-point,  which,  if  it  can  be  substantiated,  is  matter  of 
infinite  honour;  for  counter-point  to  music  is  of  as  much 
importance  as  printing  to  literature,  rendering  its  resources 
boundless,  its  variety  never-ending ;  and,  in  fact,  forming  the 
grand  basis  of  composition,  and  the  most  important  feature  in 
the  education  of  a  mu:?ician. 

Though  Henry  VIII  was  not  only  a  great  patron,  but  (ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hcrlxjrt  of  Chcrbury,  author  of  the  "  Reli- 
gio  Gentilium,"  that  singular  pot-pourri  of  piety  and  infidelity) 
a  comi)oscr  of  abilitv,  distinguishing  lumsclf  by  "setting 
songs  and  making  o^  ballads,"  yet  tlic  minstrels  and  their 
conipotfitions,  strange  to  say,  fell  into  utter  contempt  during 
his  rcij^n.  A  grievous  picture  of  their  condition,  in  the  per- 
son ot  Richard  Shcale,  to  whom  we  owe  the  preservation  of 
the  cclcbnitcd  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  beloved  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  can  hardly  be  {Kiruscd  witlioat 
compassion.  This  unlucky  minstrel  liavipg  been  robbed  on 
Dunsmorc-heath  of  sixty  jKmnds,  was  unable  to  persuade  the 

1)ubHc  that  a  i)crri()n  of  hi?*  now-despised  j)rofession  could  ever 
lave  been  master  of  so  extravagant  a  sum.  His  account  of 
the  doi)ressi()n  of  spirits  caused  l)y  this  unworthy  scepticism 
is  amusing,  from  the  quaint  humour  and  mehmcholy  com- 
bined which  it  (lisi)lays. 

"  After  my  robbory  my  memory  was  so  decayde, 

That  I  coldo  neather  syn;»  nor  talko,  my  wytts  wer  so  dismayde. 
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My  audacitie  was  gone,  and  all  my  myiry  tawk, 
Ther  is  siun  heare  have  sene  me  as  myrry  as  a  hawke; 
But  nowe  I  am  so  troublyde  with  phansis  in  my  mind, 
That  I  cannot  play  the  myrry  knave,  according  to  my  kynd. 
Yet  to  tak  thought,  I  perseve  is  not  the  next  waye 
To  bring  me  out  of  det,  my  creditors  to  paye. 
I  may  well  say  that  I  hade  but  evil  hape, 
For  to  lose  about  threscore  pounds  at  a  clape. 
The  losse  of  my  mony  did  not  greve  me  so  sore, 
But  the  talke  of  the  pyple  dyd  greve  me  moch  mor. 
Sum  sayde  I  was  not  robde,  I  was  but  a  lyeing  knave. 
Yt  was  not  possible  for  a  mynstrell  so  much  mony  to  have. 
In  dede,  to  say  the  truthe,  that  ys  ryght  well  knowene, 
That  I  never  had  so  moche  mony  of  myn  owcne. 
But  I  had  frendds  in  London,  whos  namys  I  can  declare. 
That  at  all  tyms  wolde  lende  me  cc.  1.  d.  s.  worth  of  ware, 
And  sum  agayn  such  frendship  I  founde, 

That  thei  wold  lend  me  in  money  nyn  or  ten  pownde."* — &c.  &c. 

In  another  place,  Richard  Sheale  tells  us  that  he  had 
trusted  in  his  harp,  and  to  the  a<5knowledged  poverty  of  such 
as  played  on  that  instnunent,  for  taking  him  safely  over 
Dunsmore-heath.  A  sad  change  indeed  from  the  comfortable 
independence  and  "  fruitful  havings"  of  the  more  ancient  of 
the  craft,  once 

"  Menstralles  of  moche  honours."' 

now 

"  Beggars  they  are  with  one  consent 
And  rogues  by  Act  of  Parliament." 

From  the  ashes  of  dead  minstrelsy  arose  the  music  of  the 
Church;  and  with  it  rests  England's  undeniable  claims  to 
musical  pre-eminence  among  other  nations. 

To  give  any  just  idea  of  Mr.  Chappell's  "  Remarks  on  the 
Tunes,"  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  well  appro- 
priate; we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
the  accounts  of  some  of  the  tunes  most  interesting  from  their 
extreme  popularity,  and  about  which  Mr.  Chappell  may  have 
brought  forward  any  fresh  incidents  from  the  dust  and  dark- 
ness in  which  centuries  have  enveloj)ed  them. 

My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  if  only  for  its  extreme 
beauty,  is  an  air  of  peculiar  interest  to  all  whose  feelings  are 
susceptible  of  impressions  from  musical  sounds.  It  is,  how- 
ever, equally  an  object  of  interest  from  the  claims  which  both 


*  "Chant  of  Richard  Bheale." — Briti^  Bibliographer,  vol.iv.  p.  100. 
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England  and  Ireland  Iiave  laid  to  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced it.  Mr.  Moore  having  published  it  in  his  Irish  Judo- 
dies,  fresh  impetus  was  given  among  Irish  musicians  to  the 
oj)inion  tliat  the  air  was  originally  Irish.  In  fairness,  how- 
ever, we  must  give  Mr.  Cha])i)ell's  account  of  the  song : 

"  This  song  is  taken  from  Sir  WiUiam  Davenant's  comedy  of 
the  Rivalsy  acted  by  His  Highness  the  Duke  of  York's  servants,  in 
1668,  and  printed  by  William  Cademan,  at  the  Pope's  Head,  in  the 
lower  walk  of  the  new  Exchange,  in  the  same  year.  Downes,  in 
his  Roscius  Anglicanus,  or  an  Historical  View  of  the  Stage^  relates 
that  King  Charles  II  was  so  pleased  on  hearing  Mrs.  Davis  sing 
this  song  in  the  character  of  Celania,  the  shepherdess  mad  for  love, 
that  he  took  her  off  the  stage,  and  had  a  daughter  by  her,  who  was 
named  Mary  Tudor,  and  was  married  to  Francis,  Lord  Ratdiffe, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Derwcntwater.  Mrs.  Davis  (better  known  as 
Moll  Davis)  was  one  of  the  actresses  who  boarded  with  Sir  William 
Davenant,  and  was  the  first  who  played  that  part.  The  air  as  it  is 
usually  played  is  very  different  from  any  of  the  old  printed  copies, 
which  are  interspersed  with  a  number  of  paltry  symphonies  and 
imitations,  detracting  very  much  from  the  beauty  of  the  melody." 

He  says  notliing  about  the  origin  of  die  music,  but  informs 
us  in  a  note  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bunting  fthe  well- 
known  collector  of  the  ancient  music  of  Irelana)^  of  Dr. 
Crotxjh,  Professor  Taylor,  and  other  gentlemen  of  respected 
talents,  that,  from  internal  evidence  of  the  tune  itself^  it  is 
not  Irish,  but  English ;  and  he  also  adds  that  he  ^Mr.  Chap- 
pell)  has  hitherto  met  with  no  difference  of  opimon  among 
musicians  upon  the  subject 

The  quaint  and  melancholy  old  "  Turkeylony"  turns  out 
to  be  a  dance  tune, — we  must  confess,  much  to  our  surprise ; 
we  shoidd  rather  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  sad  love-ditty  of 
some  forlorn  maiden ;  and  Mr.  Macfarren,  who  has  hanno- 
nized  it,  seems  to  have  felt  the  same  thing,  if  we  may  judge 
from  his  motle  of  arranging  the  air.  The  term  *^  lively"  pre- 
fixed to  it,  appears  a  strange  misnomer.  It  is,  however,  men- 
tionecl  by  Xaslie  as  a  dance  tune  in  his  "  Have  with  you  to 
Saffron  Walden;  or  doo  as  Dick  Har\'ey  did,  that  having 
I)reacht  and  beat  downe  three  pulj)its  in  inveighing  wainat 
dauncing,  one  Sunday  evening,  when  his  wench  or  iriskin 
was  footing  it  aloft  on  the  grecne,  with  foote  out  aod 
foote  in,  and  as  busy  as  might  be  at  ^Eogero,'  'Basi- 
lino,'  *  Turkelony,'  *  All  the  flowers  of  the  bloom,'  *  Pepper 
is  black,'  *  Green  Sleeves,'  *  Peggie  Ramsay,'  he  came  sneak- 
ing belund  a  tree,  and  lookt  on  ;  and  though  he  was  loth  to 
Ikj  scene  to  countenance  the  s|)ort,  having  udd  God's  word 
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agiunst  it  so  dreadfully, — yet  to  shew  his  good  will  to  it  in 
hearty  fiee  sent  her  eighteen  pence  in  hugger  mugger  to  pay  the 
fiddlers^  "  Turkeylony"  is  also  mentioned  in  Stephen  Gos- 
son's  SchooU  of  Ahuse^  1579;  and  the  figure  of  the  dance, 
Mr.  Chappell  informs  us,  is  in  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
written  about  the  year  1570. 

"  Tom  Tinker's  my  true  love,"  known  better  as  "  Which 
way  shall  I  turn  me,"  as  sung  in  the  Beggar's  Opera^  is  con- 
tained in  D'Urfey's  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy — a  very  store- 
house of  melody.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a  black-letter  tract, 
entitled  The  WorlcTs  Folly.  "A  pot  of  strong  ale,  which 
was  often  at  his  nose,  kept  his  face  in  so  good  a  coulour,  and 
his  braine  in  so  kinde  a  heetc,  as,  forgetting  part  of  liis  fore- 
passed  pride,  in  the  good  humor  of  grieving  patience,  made 
nim,  with  a  hemming  sigh,  ilfavouredly  singe  the  bsJlad  of 
*  Whilom  I  was,'  to  the  tune  of  ^  Tom  Tinker.' "  The  song 
begins  thus : 

"  Tom  Tinker 's  my  true  love,  and  I  am  his  dear; 
And  I  wiU  go  with  liim  his  budget  to  bear, 
For  of  all  the  young  men  he  has  the  best  way; 
All  the  day  he  will  fiddle,  at  niglit  he  will  play, — 
This  way,  that  way,  which  way  you  will, 
Fm  sure  I  say  nothing  that  you  can  take  ill." — &c. 

From  the  same  source  out  of  which  Mr.  Chappell  derives 
his  account  of  "My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,"  viz. 
Downes'  Boscius  Anglicanus,  he  has  extracted  an  amusing 
passage  about  Tom  Nokes,  whose  name  has  been  affixed  to  a 
popular  old  English  air.*  Tom  Nokes,  it  appears,  was  a 
favourite  actor  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  passage  we  allude  to : 

"  At  the  Duke's  theatre  Nokes  appeared  in  a  hat  larger  than 
Pistol's,  which  took  the  town  wonderful,  and  supported  a  bad  play 
by  its  pure  effect.  Dryden,  piqued  at  this,  caused  a  hat  to  be 
made,  the  circumference  of  a  hinder  coach- wheel;  and  as  Nelly 
(NeU  Gwynn)  was  low  of  stature,  and  what  the  French  call 
mignonne  and  piquante,  he  made  her  speak  under  the  umbrella  of 
that  hat,  the  brims  thereof  being  spread  out  horizontally,  to  their 
full  extension.  The  whole  theatre  was  in  a  convulsion  of  applause; 
nay  the  very  actors  giggled,  a  circmnstance  none  had  observed 
belbre.  Judge,  therefore,  what  a  condition  the  merriest  Prince 
alive  was  in,  at  such  a  conjuncture!  'Twas  beyond  odso  and 
odsfish^  for  he  wanted  little  of  being  suffocated  with  laughter." 


♦  Tom  Nokes*  jig. 
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The  dramatic  authors  of  the  present  day  would  seem  to 
have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Dryden's  book  on  this  occasion,  and 
with  little  lees  success ;  for  a  modem  audience  resembles  very 
much  a  conglomeration  of  Charles  the  Seconds;  bcin^  as 
easily  excited  by  the  most  senseless  bombast,  or  the  \ilcst 
ribaldr}^  in  the  place  of  wit,  as  the  laughter-loving,  empty- 
headed  monarch  liimself. 

On  the  subject  of  "  The  Carman's  ^Tiistle,"  Mr.  Chappell 
has  brought  to  bear  a  store  of  quotations  from  printed  books 
and  MSS.  long  since  buried  in  the  dust  of  oblivion,  to  prove 
what  an  essential  thing  was  music  to  the  lower  classes,  in 
the  golden  days  of  good  queen  Bess.  Barbers,  cobbler?, 
ploughmen,  and  even  beggars,  seem  to  hjive  considered  music 
a  necessary  item  in  their  education,  Everj'tliing  of  interest, 
every  remarkable  occurrence,  was  immediately  manufactured 
into  a  ballad,  and  chaunted  by  the  "  great  unwashed**  about 
the  public  streets  with  never-tiring  zest.  "  In  a  word,"  says 
an  old  author,  "  scarce  a  cat  can  looke  out  of  a  gutter,  but 
out  starts  a  hiaLfepenny  chronicler,  and  presently  a  proper 
new  ballet  of  a  straunge  sipht  is  endited."  We  doubt,  how- 
ever, if  our  "  swinish"  predecessors  had  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  adcertisinp  in  ballads,  which  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  to-day ;  as  the  innumerable  "  wants"  roistered  in 
musical  notes  and  nonsense  verses  can  testify.*  **  The  Car- 
man's AVhistle"  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter,  with  the  signature  of 
T.  N.  to  his  good  friend  A(iithony)  M(unday),  prefixed  to 
the  latter's  translation  of  Gerilcon  of  England^  part  n.  1592, 
4to.  black-letter.  "  I  should  lianlly  be  persuaued  tlmt  anie 
professor^  says  the  epistolizer,  "  of  so  excellent  a  science  (as 
printing),  would  be  so  impudent,  to  ])rint  such  ribaulderie  as 
*  Watkin's  Ale,'  *  The  Cannan  s  AVhistle,'  and  sundric  such 
other."  This  is  somewhat  over  jxirticular,  when  we  consider 
that  the  letter  was  adJrc:^ed  by  T.  X.  to  his  good  friend 
Anthony  ilunday,  who  delugc^d  the  country  with  more 
licentious  trash  and  extravagant  rubljish  in  the  shai^e  of 
bad  translations  of  wretched  and  indecent  French  and  Spa- 
nish romances,  than  any  single  individual  before  or  nner 
him.f  This  same  Anthony  Munday  (for  a  |^»leasant  castiga- 
tion  of  whom  we  refer  our  i-caders  to  the  preface  of  Southcy's 


*  "  Want*^!  a  (lovernesss"  *•  WanU'd  a  WilV,"  "  WanttHl  a  Lioii,"  and,  odder 
than  all,  "  Wuntoil  nn  Can  tin*  latt«  rcoiuiin>.lily  Ih'  swarco  in  1841  ? 

f  A  botUT  instaiuv  couM  st^-arot'lv  h  '  irivm  than  tlu*  von*  romance,  in  the 
translation  of  which  T.  N.'s  ini'thinVistical  lottor  uinvurs,  "Gerileon  of  Eng* 
land;**  a  most  insane,  impious,  and  immoral  muss  of  nonsense. 
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admirable  translation  of  Amadis  of  Gaul)  was  a  typification 
in  person  of  a  Minerva  press  denuded  of  its  morality,  or 
ratlier  a  dilution  of  the  worst  parts  of  a  Minerva  press  twenty 
times  more  pernicious  and  contemptible  than  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  A  pretty  man,  truly,  to  address  a  sermon  to, 
against  such  iimocent  ribaldry  as  "  The  Carman's  Whistle"! 

We  lament  that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  lay  before 
our  readers  the  entire  article  concerning  "  The  Carman's 
Whistle,"  which,  from  its  variety  of  information,  and  ripe 
and  various  reading,  does  much  honour  to  Mr.  ChappelL 
We  must  however  be  content  to  refer  them  to  the  book 
itself.  "  Before  the  days  of  the  rebellion,"  says  IVIr.  Chap- 
pell,  concluding  this  particular  subject,  "  the  wane  of  the 
empire  of  the  ballad-makers  had  commenced ;"  (it  has  revived 
now  with  a  vengeance !)  and  with  them  has  music,  as  a  re- 
creation for  the  lower  classes  in  England,  also  gradually  de- 
clined. Men  are  now  content  to  plod  about  their  busmess, 
without  one  thought  to  that  amusement  which  was  deemed 
indispensable  by  their  ancestors." 

Concerning  the  old  tune  of  "  Trenchmorc,"  Mr.  Chappell 
has  given  us  many  curious  passages.  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  very  popidar  dance  tune,  from  the  numerous  allusions 
made  to  it  by  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  that  day.  In  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Island  Princess  we  find  a  line, — 

All  the  windows  i'  the  town  dance  a  neic  Trenchmore,^^ 

In  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  another, — 

"  Heigh,  to  the  tune  of  Trenchmore  I  could  write." 

It  is  also  mentioned  by  Dclony  in  the  second  part  of  his 
History  of  the  Gentle  Craft ;  by  Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy y  who  says,  tliat  mankind  are  at  no  period  of  their 
lives  insensible  to  dancing.  "AVTio  can  withstand  it  ? — be  we 
yoimg  or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  vir- 
tual jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a 
bridge, — there  is  no  remedy :  we  must  dance  "  Trenchmore  " 
over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools."  By  Selden,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  who  gives  the  following  amusing  description : 

"  The  court  of  England  is  much  altered.  At  a  solemn  dancing, 
first  you  had  the  grave  measures,  then  the  corantoes*  and  the 


♦  For  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  corantoes^  or  courantet^  see  Handera 
•*  Suite  des  Lemons,"  Scarlatti's  "  Harpsichord  Lessons,"  Taradie's  ditto,  and 
J.  S.  Bach's  "  Suites  Anglabes." 
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galliards,  and  this  kept  up  with  ceremony;  and  at  length  to  Trench- 
more  and  the  cushion  dance:  then  all  the  company  dances,  lord  and 
groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  distinction.  So  in  oar  court  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  gravity  and  state  were  hept  up.  In  King 
James's  time  things  wempretti/  well,  but  in  King  Charles's  time 
there  has  been  nothing  but  Trenchmore  and  the  cushion  dance, 
omnium  gatherum,  tolly,  polly,  hoite  cum  toite,  Ac." 

And  yet  this  "  Trenchmore,"  so  widely  popuIar,tfis  mfter 

all  but  a  meagre  affair ; — four  insignificant  bars  four  times  re- 
peated ! — without  any  striking  peculiarity  or  strongly  marked 
rhythm  to  recommend  it.  Several  political  songs  were  never- 
theless sung  to  this  air,  so  great  was  Its  popularity. 

Mr.  Chappcll  very  appositely  concludes  his  book  with 
some  remarks  on  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  Eng- 
lish national  airs  from  those  of  other  countries,  which  will 
reiwiy  the  perusal  of  all  who  may  feel  curious  u^n  this 
subject.    The  last  paragraph  we  cannot  forbear  quoting : 

The  editor  trusts,  however,  that  he  has  already  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  proposition  which  he  at  first  stated,  viz.  that 
England  has  not  only  abundance  of  national  music,  but  that  its 
antiquity  is  at  least  as  well  authenticated  as  that  of  any  other 
nation.  England -was  formerly  called  ^  Merry  EInglaAd.'  ^That 
was  when  every  gentleman  could  sing  at  sight; — ^when  musical 
degrees  were  taken  at  the  universities,  to  add  lustre  to  degrees  in 
arts; — when  college  fellowships  were  only  given  to  those  who  could 
sing; — when  Winchester  boys  were  not  suflered  to  evade  the  tes- 
tator's will,  as  they  do  now,  but  were  obliged  to  learn  x6  sing  before 
they  could  enter  the  school; — when  music  was  taught  in  all  public 
schools,  and  thought  as  neces£iary  a  branch  of  the  education  of 

*  small  children'  as  reading  or  writing; — when  barbers,  cobblers, 
and  ploughmen,  were  proverbially  musical ; — and  when  '  Smithficld 
with  her  ballads  made  all  Enghind  roar.'  Willingly  would  we 
exchange  her  present  venerable  title  of  *  Old  England*  to  find  her 

*  Merry  Enghuid'  once  again." 

With  the  enviable  enthusiasm  which  dictated  the  above 
eloquent  expression  of  a  3ini])le  feeling  of  love  for  the  most 
captivating  of  the  arts,  has  Mr.  Chapi)cll  iKjrformed  his  labo- 
rious task  throughout ;  and  he  has  produced  a  book  wldch 
we  anticipate  posterity  will  not  willingly  allow  to  perish. 
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The  First^  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Books  of  Reading  Lessons, 
compiled  by  the  Christian  Brothers.    Powell :  Dublin. 

We  h^ve  to  congratulate  the  Catholic  body  on  the  appearance  of 
these  admirable  works,  which,  from  the  1st  book  to  the  4th,  pre- 
sent the  system  of  education  adopted  by  the  brothers  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  which  are  so  framed  as  to  keep  pace  with  the 
gradual  development  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  the 
course  of  instruction  afforded  in  the  Christian  schools. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  lessons,  which  commence  with  the 
alphabet,  proceed  by  gentle  gradations  to  instruct  the  child  in  the 
art  of  reading  short  and  simple  lessons  ;  but  that  which  renders 
these  little  books  so  instructing  is  the  system  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  eateh  lesson  of  arranging  the  principal  words  which 
occur  in  the  lesson  under  the  appropriate  heads  of  Names,  Quali- 
ties, and  Actions.  This  system  enables  a  child  not  only  to  learn 
the  common  and  ordinary  reading  lessons,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
acquire  from  the  beginning  of  his  instruction  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  parts  of  speech,  and  to  combine  them.  This  plan  is  per- 
fectly original ;  the  lessons  themselves  tend  to  the  enlightenment 
of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  the  heart. 

The  third  book  consists  of  lessons,  corresponding  in  matter  and 
arrangement  with  the  volumes  previously  published,  but  adapted 
to  the  sttldy  and  use  of  those  who  have  mastered  the  first  two 
books,  and  consequently  appertaining  to  a  higher  class  of  scholars. 
The  following  appeal  to  the  pupils  of  the  Christian  schools,  which 
occurs  in  the  preface  to  the  third  book,  is  peculiarly  just  and 
affecting. 

"  Among  the  moral  and  religious  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry, 
the  pupils  of  the  Christian  schools  will  recognise  the  effusions  of 
one  whose  voice  once  supplied  the  lessons  now  furnished  by  his 
writings,  and  whose  living  example  impressed  the  moral  which  his 
memory  must  illustrate  for  the  future.  The  look  of  attention,  and 
the  tone  of  benevolence  in  which  these  lessons  were  conveyed  will 
indeed  be  missed,  but  his  spirit  will  still  speak  to  the  hearts  of 
those  over  whom  he  bent  with  more  than  parental  solicitude." 

In  the  fourth  series,  the  brothers  have,  to  use  the  language  of 
their  preface,  "been  careful  to  intermingle  the  grave  with  the 
pleasing, — ^the  eloquent  with  the  useful, — the  facts  and  principles 
of  science  with  the  truths  of  religion  :  consulting  alike  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  and  preventing  the  weariness  that 
might  result  from  an  unvaried  continuity  of  the  same  topics." 
This  series  extends  over  nearly  400  printed  pages,  and  it  embodies 

VOL.  XI. — NO.  XXL  T 
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under  appropriate  divisions  ; — 1st.  Religious  Lessons,  consisting 
of  some  of  the  most  approved  articles,  extracted  from  the  works  of 
F^nelon,  Bossiiet,  Chateaubriand,  Massillon,  Dr.  Machale,  Dr.  Wise- 
man, Dr.  Murray,  Abbe  MacCarthy,  Pascal,  Abbe  Murray,  Grer- 
bert,  Dr.  Doyle,  &c.  2dly.  Science,  consisting  of  selections  from 
Sir  J.  W,  Herschel,  Amott,  Mudie,  Brand,  Somerville,  La  Place, 
Nichols,  Dick,  &c.,  and  affording  instruction  valuable  even  to  the 
great  majority  of  adults  of  both  sexes,  in  the  wonders  of  science, 
the  atmosphere,  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  illusions  of  sense, 
the  solar  system,  astronomy,  electricity,  light,  heat,  the  steam- 
engine,  &c.  3dly.  Historical  Lessons,  consisting  of  selections 
from  Linganl,  Bercastel,  Chateaubriand,  Moore,  Pere  Geramb, 
C.  Butler,  Carne,  Abbe  Maury,  Grattan,  &c.  4thly.  Natural 
History,  including  able  and  well-selected  descriptions  of  metals, 
and  their  properties  and  uses.  5thly.  Miscellaneous  Lessons, 
embodying  most  useful,  entertaining,  and  valuable  information, 
on  nearly  all  the  subjects  interesting  to  us  as  Christians  and 
social  beings,  and  concluding  with  numerous  chaste  and  beautiful 
pooticid  lessons,  extracted  from  the  works  of  the  most  improved 
modern  pootn.  Nor  should  we  pass  from  the  description  of  this 
delightful  and  instructive  book,  without  noticing  the  very  admirable 
tables  which  it  contains  of  the  prefixes,  affixes,  and  roots  of  words, 
which  an^  so  framed,  as,  from  a  few  choice  and  easy  examples^  to 
fix  in  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  English  words,  and  of 
the  languages,  from  which,  according  to  their  formation,  Uiey  can 
be  at  once  shown  to  have  been  originally  taken,  whether  ^uioii» 
Latin,  Greek,  &c. 

This  class-book  we  recommend  not  only  as  excellent  in  the  great 
object  of  instruction,  but  as  an  elegant,  and,  we  think,  necessaiy 
volume  for  every  library. 


A  lieply  to  Judge  Burton,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  SoHth 
Wales,  on  the  State  of  Hel'ufion  in  the  Colony.  By  W.  Ulla- 
thorne,  D.l).  Sydney,  1840. 
Semper  eadem ;  the  Church  of  England  rivals  us  in  her  pretensions 
to  this  motto ;  whether  under  the  easteni  or  the  western  hemie- 
pherc,  in  whatever  land,  and  mider  whatever  circumstances,  her 
characteristics  arc  as  unfailing  as  Iut  endowments.  We  have 
here  a  s<^cond  **  Vt»ice  from  Australia the  lejimcd  divine  who 
pleaded  then  so  el«iuontly  (m  behalf  of  our  suffering  fellow-Chriji- 
tians,  is  now  here  to  dc»fend  them  and  their  Church ;  Jirst  injured, 
then,  according  to  custom,  insulted  and  vilified  by  a  judge,  who, 
finding  himself  too  much  restricted  in  the  colonies  in  his  attempts 
to  wrong  a  numerous  portitni  of  Her  IVIajesty's  subj<H»ts,  having 
had  one  unjust  sentence  set  aside  by  his  own  brother-judges — and 
doubtless  tlie  others  too  closely  watched  to  suit  his  puqioses— has 
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quitted  his  character  and  his  duties  as  a  British  judge,  to  take  up 
the  pen,  and  by  dint  of  figures  over-stated,  under-stated,  or  dupli- 
cated, facts  distorted  in  every  possible  way,  or  when  convenient, 
quite  concealed;  accusations  made  with  more  or  less  clearness, 
according  as  they  were  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  investiga- 
tion; by  all  those  arts  of  falsehood  in  short — ^those  "  ingenious 
devices"  so  useful  and  so  well  known  to  his  party — to  raise  a 
factious  outcry  in  England  against  the  government  and  the  Catho- 
lics, and — ^to  get  money ;  semper  eadem.  This  laudable  attempt  of 
Judge  Burton's  has  called  up  Dr.  Ullathome;  and  in  his  short  and 
crushing  pamphlet  what  a  statement  he  has  presented  to  the  world! 
Could  Qie  Judge's  party  be  ever  brought  to  hear  two  sides  of  a 
question,  or  to  answer  argument  otherwise  than  by  invective, — 
could  they  be  brought  to  admit  that  there  were  some  limits  to  the 
axiom  they  have  acted  upon  so  steadily,  that  everytliing  is  lawful 
against  Catholics,  and  that  the  amount  of  money  and  clamour  to 
be  raised  by  a  book,  is  the  only  standard  of  right  or  wrong  to  be 
observed  in  it — ^how  would  they  wince  under  this  exposure  of  their 
Church,  who,  always  the  same — ^the  same  in  Australia  now-a-days 
as  in  Ireland — as  everywhere — is  still,  as  Dr.  Doyle  describes  her, 
"  crying  *  wolf '  with  all  her  heart  to  prevent  men  from  enquiring 
into  her  hoarded  wealth."  How  the  clerical  magistrates  in  our 
favoured  land,  who  have  transported  men  by  the  score  for  snaring 
hares,  most  rejoice  in  the  clerical  magistrates  of  Australia,  who 
having  caught  these  same  men,  order  them  to  church  on  pain  of 
twenty-five  lashes  a  Sunday,  send  their  children  to  schools  after- 
wards censured  by  their  own  Arclideacon,  who  declared  that  the 
children  "  were  in  a  loathsome  and  horrid  state  of  disease  from  the 
neglect  of  the  masters  of  both  institutions,"  and  preside  over  tri- 
^'<^  where  torture  is  inflicted,  and  such  sentences  as  the  follow- 
ing v.^*vtly  enforced. 

"  Paramatta,  April  24th,  1822. 
"  Reverend  Samuel  Marsden  presiding  on  the  Bench. 
"  James  Blackburn,  attached  to  the  prisoners'  barrack,  having 
been  detected  in  the  fact  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden. 

"  The  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  receive  twenty-five  lashes  every 
morning,  and  be  kept  on  bread  and  water,  until  he  tell  who  are  the 
four  men  that  were  with  him  gambling." 

"  Penrith, 

"  James  Pharos,  who  was  accused  of  robbery,  which  he  at  first 
confessed  and  afterwards  denied,  was,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1822, 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  every  morning  till  he  confessed  where  the 
stolen  property  was.  Amongst  the  three  presiding  magistrates  was 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Fulton." 

How  these  poor  men  must  have  benefited  by  next  Sunday's  dis- 
course I  If  they  chanced  to  be  Catholics,  how  they  must  have 
been  touched  by  the  disinterested  and  zealous  charity  of  the  good 
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men  who  were  depriving  them  of  every  consolation  of  their  own 
religion,  "for  tlieir  good"  assuredly!  And  these  men  hare  the 
insolence  to  talk  of  the  "  Catholic  and  convict  party" !  TVuly  it 
can  require  little  of  "  Government  favour"  to  induce  the  poor  to  fly 
from  them  to  the  refuge  of  the  Catholic  priest.  The  helpless  poor, 
we  take  it,  are  better  judges  of  the  tendency  of  Church-of-England- 
ism  than  many  a  doctor  of  theology;  and  had  it  been  only  the 
disgraced  and  despairing  convict  they  had  lost,  little  enough  ^ould 
we  have  heard  about  the  matter, — but,  alas !  they  have  lost  "  the 
ONE-SEVENTH  of  all  the  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  which,  mons- 
trous to  relate,  had  been  conferred  upon  them  by  George  the  IVth, 
and  resumed  afterwards,  not  so  much  because  it  injured  the 
colony  (what,  indeed,  would  that  have  signified,  compared  with 
the  welfare  of  the  Church  of  England  ?),  but  because  they  made  no 
use  of  this  incredible  grant,  brought  out  no  fresh  clergymen,  and 
never  ceased  to  require  the  aid  of  colonial  grants  beside.  But  they 
have  lost  it  ;  they  are  not  now  greatly  predominant  over  the  rest 
of  mankind ;  they  are  not  "  raised  above  mere  dependants  [in  some 
degree  dependant  it  should  have  been  said]  on  the  good-will  of 
those  among  whom  they  minister" ;  and  for  this  is  raised  the  cry  of 
lamentation  and  wrath  over  a  distressed  Church, — ^help,  all  good 
Cliristians !  help,  help,  oh,  Israel !  But  we  say,  let  every  man 
who  has  a  fancy  to  worship  God  his  own  way,  read  here  (and  not 
in  story-books  and  tracts)  the  aim  and  tendency  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Let  every  Catliolic  who  would  sympathise  with  the 
wrongs  of  liis  fellow -Christians,  read  here  an  account  of  them  by 
one  who  has  suffered  and  been  tried  with  them,  till  even  his  charity, 
outraged  and  grieved,  has  found  vent  in  wortls  of  fire. 


Works  of  Josephus.    By  "Wliiston. 

Fox*s  Book  of  Martyrs,  various  parts.  Gch).  Virtue. 
These  reprints  are  excellent  specimens  of  typography :  of  the  latter 
work  it  is  needless  for  us  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  present 
occasion ;  the  value  of  the  former  requires  no  recommendation ;  its 
present  most  convenient  and  elegant  form,  added  to  its  great  cheap- 
ness,  ought  to  ensure  it  a  great  circulation. 


Dr.  Cox's  admirable  translation  of  Bollinger's  ct»lebratcd  Ecde* 
siastical  History,  has  renclicd  a  third  volume.  Our  readers  mar 
rely  on  finding  here  a  desideratum  of  the  first  order.  We  shau 
present  them  with  a  lengthened  notice  of  the  work  in  a  later  stage 
of  its  progress. 


C.  RICHARDS,  PRINTER,  100,  IT.  MARTIN  S  LANE,  CIIARINO  CBOSt. 
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Art.  L — 1.  Antiquitates  Americance,  she  Scriptores  Septen- 
trionales  rerum  ante-Columbianarum  in  America,  (American 
Antiquities,  or  Accounts  from  Northern  writers  respecting 
America  before  the  time  of  Columbus.)  Copennagen  : 
1837. 

2.  Sanding  of  de  i  Noidem  Oldskrifter  indeholdte  Efterret- 
ninger  an  de  gamle  Nordhoers  Optagehesreiser  til  America 
fra  det  10  de  til  det  14  de  Aarhnndrede,  (Collection  of  the 
Evidence  contained  in  old  writings  respecting  the  voyages 
of  discovery  made  to  America  by  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  North,  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  century.^  Pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 
Copenhagen:  1837. 

3.  The  Discovery  of  America  hy  the  Northmen^  in  the  Tenth 
Cewtury^  with  Notices  of  the  early  Settlements  of  the  Irish  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  North  Ludlow  Beamish. 
London:  1841. 

4.  The  Discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen^  in  the  Tenth 
Century.  By  Joshua  Toidmin  Smith,  with  Maps  and 
Plates.    London:  1839. 

THE  subject  we  are  about  to  discuss  is  one  of  strong,  vivid, 
and  universal  interest.  We  have  to  treat  of  the  successive 
discoveries  which  the  ancient  world  has  made  of  the  new,  and 
those  connecting  links  which  have  bound  their  populations 
together  from  time  immemorial. 

It  appears  that  this  inquiry  is  susceptible  of  much  new 
illustration.  The  philosopliical  truth-searcher  mav  cast  a 
fresh  and  fascinating  light  over  its  details,  equally  unex- 
pected and  satisfactory.  This  new  light  will  principally  arise 
from  the  concentration  and  accumulation  of  the  scattered 
evidences  of  history  that  have  never  yet  been  fairly  brought 
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together  and  subjected  to  comi)ai'ative  analysis.  We  would 
seek  to  collect  into  a  focus  of  irradiation  those  broken  rays 
of  intelligence  that  are  disi)ersed  through  the  chaos  of  litera- 
ture, and  whi(*h  l)y  their  very  dispersion  lose  their  appnipriate 
brightness.  This  is  the  very  best  method  of  arriving  at 
sound  conclusions  in  questions  of  this  nature.  For  truth 
consists  in  the  accumulation  of  evidences,  as  error  consists  in 
their  partition. 

But  besides  this  concentration  and  hannonic  an-angenient 
of  many  ancient  testimonies  on  the  subject,  that  have  hither- 
to been  kept  in  separate  and  confused  masses,  the  recent  good 
fortune  of  antiquarian  investigators  has  enabled  us  to  confirm 
our  argument,  by  a  series  of  facts  unknown  to  the  historians 
of  the  last  century-.  , 

In  entering  on  this  stirring  examination,  in  which  our  co- 
temi)oraries  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  are  implicated,  let 
us  solicit  the  reader  s  indulgent  and  patient  attention.  Let 
him  not  be  displeased  if  we  Hnd  ourselves  obliged  to  lay  the 
basis  of  our  argument  in  the  very  remotest  ages,  and  touch 
uj)on  certain  arcana  of  anti(iuarian  lore  that  mav  seem  at 
first  sight  remote  from  our  leading  topic.  Nor  let  him  l>c 
offended  if  throughout  this  disc[uisitit)n  we  avail  ourselves  of 
large  quotations  and  testimonials  from  foreign  or  British  au- 
thors who  have  already  caught  glini])ses  of  the  truth.  In 
these  cases,  so  far  from  wishing  to  be  purely  original,  we  are 
rather  anxious  to  enudate  the  [)K*adings  of  a  lawyer,  and  to 
lay  the  arrat  oirnnit  of  iheisinus  of  established  authority 
open  to  the  audience. 

If  it  is  proper  in  this  discpiisition  to  ado])t  that  venerable 
maxim,  l)egiu  with  the  l)eginning,"  it  is  likewise  proper  to 
add  that  we  know  extremely  little  respecting  the  l>eginning 
of  the  discoveries  we  nnist  elucidate.  The  tiews  indeed  have 
a  tnulition  tliat  even  in  antediluvian  times  the  gmU  quarters 
and  distinctive  features  ol'  the  world  were  nearlv  the  same  as 
they  are  at  present.  Uliev  assert  that  the  pnnci|)al  conti- 
nents, seas,  i>lands,  mountains,  rivers,  ite.  of  the  anteililuvian 
world  were  nearly  in  the  same  relative  j)osition  in  which  we 
find  them  in  modern  geography.  Such  a  theorj-  they  attempt 
to  prove  from  the  words  of  Moses,  who  refei-s  to  mountains 
and  rivers  sul^sisting  in  his  time,  as  subsisting  under  the  s;mic 
names  l)efore  the  flood.  Building  on  such  presumptions,  the 
rabins  go  on  to  assure  us  tiiat  Puilain,  and  even  America, 
were  pei>j>lv'(l  before  the  delug(».  S>me  learned  men  have  at- 
tempted to  confirm  this  n»)tion  l)y  the  story  of  PlatoV  At- 
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lantis ;  but  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  that  tlie  history  of  Atlan- 
tis is  referable  to  a  subsequent  era. —  Vide  Bochart^  Grotius^  S^c, 
Passing  by  this  period  of  t^vilight  fables,  we  come  to  the 
grand  catastrophe  of  the  deluge,  of  which  we  have  assured 
biblical  record.  We  shall  take  for  granted  the  universality 
of  the  deluge,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  the  gravest  authorities, 
and  as  the  geological  phenomena  of  every  land  lend  it  con- 
firmation. 

After  the  deluge,  the  Noachidse,  or  descendants  of  Noah, 
extended  from  the  Armenian  chain  of  mountains  on  which 
*   the  ark  rested,  and  began  to  repeople  the  continents  of  our 
planet. 

We  will  not  at  present  perplex  the  reader  with  the  elabo- 
rate disquisitions  of  Bryant,  Faber,  and  other  authors,  on  the 
original  distribution  of  the  Noachidse.  Suffice  it  to  say  in 
general  terms,  that  the  descendants  of  Sem  princijmlly 
occupied  Asia,  the  descendants  of  Cham,  Africa,  and  the  de- 
scendants of  Japheth,  Europe,  and  the  Western  Isles,  of  the 
Grentiles ;  the  primitive  language  of  mankind  being  diver- 
sified more  and  more,  as  men  receded  from  the  centre  of 
imion. 

Some  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Semitic  tribes  of 
Eastern  Asia  first  peopled  America ;  but  they  have  little  au- 
thority for  the  assertion.  Some  have  given  credence  to  the 
pretence  of  the  Chinese,  that  they  were  the  first  discoverers 
of  the  American  continent,  because  wrecks  of  Chinese  vessels 
have  been  foimd  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  be- 
cause the  ancient  Peruvians  worshipped  the  sun,  and  wrote 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  tlic  page  like  tlie  Chinese. 
These  statements  have  all  been  refuted  by  other  writers. 
Their  opinion  is  of  little  more  value  who  think  that  the 
people  of  America  came  from  Great  Tartary ;  because  they 
had  no  horses  before  the  Spanisli  conquest,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  Scythians,  who  abounded  in  horses,  should 
bring  none  with  them ;  besides,  the  Tartars  were  never  sea- 
men. 

Others  have  imagined  that  descendants  of  Cham,  the  Am- 
menians,  the  Phoenicians  or  Ethiopians,  were  the  first  settlers 
in  America.  A  learned  author  has  maintained,  as  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Jucatan  and  the  neighbourhood,  that  they  came  from 
Ethiopia  by  way  of  the  ocean.  He  grounds  this  opinion  on 
the  practice  of  circumcision  among  these  nations  of  America, 
which  was  also  used  by  the  Ethiopians.    These  assertions, 
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however,  Imvc  little  evidence  to  support  them,  and  they  have 
generally  been  rejected  by  the  learned. —  Vide  Buriqni. 

We  must  therefore  agree  with  the  maxim  of  those  who 
avSsert  that  the  main  stream  of  human  poj)ulatIon  has  always 
flowed  from  east  to  west,  and  look  among  the  descendants 
of  Jaj>lieth  for  the  earliest  discoverers  of  America.  The 
prophecy  of  Xoah  was,  "God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,"  and  the 
name  of  Japhet  signifies  enlargeimnt.  The  territory  of  Ja- 
phet's  j)osterrity  was  very  large ;  for  to  quote  the  words  of 
Bochart,  "besides  all  P^urope,  great  and  extensive  as  it  is, 
they  possessed  the  lesser  Asia,  ^Vrmenia,  Media,  Iberia,  Al- 
bania, and  those  vast  regions  towards  the  north  which  an- 
ciently the  Scythians  inhabited,  and  now  the  Tartars  inhabit, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  New  World  was  peopled  by 
some  of  his  northern  descendants,  pjissing  thither  by  the 
Straits  of  Anien."    Thus  far  Bochart. 

Of  the  sons  of  Jajihet  it  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the 
name  of  Javan,  the  reputed  ancestor  of  the  Javanese,  laones, 
louians  or  (xreeks,  because  some  have  supposed  the  Javanians 
or  lonians  the  first  discoverers  of  America.  No  doubt  the 
preat  spirit  of  disco  verj/^  which  the  Greeks  indicated  under  the 
n:imes  of  Perseus  and  Hercules,  early  pervaded  the  regions 
of  the  west,  apportioned  to  Gomer,  whom  we  shall  hereafter 

{rove  to  have  been  identical  with  Atlas.  No  doubt  the 
aones  or  Greeks  had  many  struggles  with  the  Gomerites  or 
Atlantians  for  the  supremacy ;  but  we  hasten  to  show  that  it 
is  to  the  Gomerites  or  Atlantians  themselves  that  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  mainly  to  be  attributed. 

We  proceed  to  support  that  ojnnion  as  the  most  consistent 
with  historical  records,  which  sui)i)Oses  Gomer,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Japhet,  to  be  the  ancestor  of  those  who  first  i)coplcd 
America.  The  name  of  Gomer  bears  a  sense  not  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Japhet.  The  etymologists  infonn  us  that 
Gomer  means  expat iaf ion ^  immonsiti/^  ftttfilment,  &c.,  words 
which  imj)ly  tlie  greatest  development  anil  vastness. 

The  j)osterity  of  (iomer,  under  the  name  of  Gonierians, 
Cimmerians  or  Cimbrians,  appear  to  have  peopknl  a  part  of 
Asia,  and  the  whole  of  Western  Europe.  To  illustrate  this 
proposition,  we  need  only  cite  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  WclFa 
Sacred  Geogmphy. 

"  Tlie  rTewish  historian  Jos<'plnis,"  says  ho,  "  expressly  tells  U8 
that  tlie  Galatians  wenMvilled  (ionicritrs;  and  Ilcroilotns  tells  us 
that  a  people  railed  Cimmerii  dwelt  in  those  parts;  and  Pliny 
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speaks  of  a  town  in  Troas,  a  part  of  Phiygia,  called  Cinuueiis. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  we  find  the  name  of  Gomerites,  Cim- 
merians, or  Cimbrians,  common  to  the  descendants  of  Gomer's 
three  sons,  Ashkenaz,  Rephath,  and  Togarmali, — the  ancestors  of 
the  Tuscan,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Celtic  races,  respectively. 

"  Thus,"  continues  Dr.  Wells,  "  the  colony  of  the  Cimmerii 
increasing  in  process  of  time,  and  so  spreading  themselves  still  by 
new  colonies  further  westward,  came  along  the  Danube,  and  settled 
themselves  in  the  country  which,  from  them,  has  been  called  Ger- 
many. For  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  Diodorus  Siculus 
affirms  that  the  Germans  had  their  origin  from  the  Cimmerians ; 
and  the  Jews  to  this  day  called  them  Ashkanazim,  or  descendants 
of  Ashkenaz,  son  of  Gomer.  Indeed,  they  themselves  retain  plain 
marks  of  their  descent,  both  in  the  name  Cimbri,  and  also  in  their 
conunon  name  Germans, — that  is,  Gomeraeans.  The  other  name, 
Cimbri,  is  easily  formed  from  Cimmerii ;  and  by  that  name  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north-west  peninsula  of  Old  Germany,  now-a- 
days  caUed  J  utland,  were  known,  not  only  to  ancient,  but  later 
writers ;  and  from  this  name  of  the  inhabitants,  the  said  peninsula 
is  called  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  and  that  frequently  in  modem 
authors. 

"  Out  of  Germany,"  continues  Wells,  "the  descendants  of  G^mer 
spread  themselves  into  Gaul,  or  France.  To  prove  this,  Camden 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  where  he  says  that  those  called 
by  the  Greeks  Galata*,  were  originally  called  Gomerites.  Which 
words  may  be  understood  either  of  the  Asiatic  Galatae,  commonly 
called  by  us  Galatians,  or  the  European  Galatce,  commonly  called 
by  us  Gtiuls,  Galti  or  Celti.  Tliere  are  testimonies  to  the  same 
effect  from  other  writers.  Thus  Ap[)ian,  in  his  Ulyrics,  says  ex- 
pressly that  the  Celta?  or  Gauls  were  otherwise  called  Cimbri. 
Again,  Lucan  calls  that  ruffian  who  was  hii'ed  to  kill  Marius,  a 
Cimbrian, — whereas  Livy  and  others  affirm  him  to  have  been  a 
Gaul,  and  by  Plutarch  the  Cimbri  are  termed  G alio- Scythians. 

"  I  have  produced  these  testimonies  from  Camden,"  says  Dr. 
Wells,  in  conclusion,  "  in  order  to  make  it  plain  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  island  were  also  Gomerites,  Cimmerians,  Cim- 
brians, or  descendants  of  Gomer.  For  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
but  that  this  isle  was  first  peopled  from  those  countries  of  the 
European  continent  which  lie  next  to  it,  and  consequently  from 
Germany  or  Gaul.  Indeed,  to  me  there  seems  to  be  no  need  of 
adding  any  other  evidence  that  the  Britons  were  descended  ori- 
ginally from  Gomer,  than  the  very  name  whereby  their  offspring 
the  Welsh  call  themselves  to  this  very  day, — ^to  wit,  Kuniero,  or 
Cyraro :  in  like  manner,  they  call  a  Welsh  woman  kumeraes,  and 
dieir  language  kumeraeg.  It  likewise  follows  that  our  Angles, 
who  succeeded  the  old  Britons  in  this  part  of  the  isle,  were  likewise 
Gomerites,  or  Cimbrians." 
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Now,  we  believe  that  Gonicr  the  son  of  Japheth,  according 
to  tlie  bn)lical  record,  was  represented  in  the  language  of 
(rrecian  literature  by  Atlas  the  son  of  Japctus  and  Asia, 
As  this  supposition  is  of  great  importance  to  our  argimient, 
we  must  strengthen  it  by  a  few  authorities.  As  Gomer,  in 
Hebrew,  signified  eufpanslon,  so  does  the  name  Atlas,  which 
is  derived  from  a  Syrian  word  signifying  space,  or  the  expan- 
sive i)rinciple,  which,  with  the  greatest  energy,  developes  and 
sup[)()rts  all  things,  struggling  against  all  oj)position.  "  Thus," 
says  Pluclid,  "  the  word  Atlas  is  derived  from  the  Pha?niciau 
ailah,  to  strive  with  great  fatigues  and  labours."  Thence 
comes  the  adXog  of  the  Greeks,  which  signifies  great  difficidtieSj 
hard  combats.  It  may  likewise  be  derived  from  atlahy  a  supjMjrt, 
whence  the  Greek  IrrjXtj,  a  column ;  or  r\i//it,  to  sustain. 

Thus  w  as  the  signification  of  the  name  Atlas,  like  that  of 
Gomer,  symbolical  ol'  S2)acf\  Hence  the  word  Atlas  and  space 
are  mythologically  the  same  ;  and  the  fables  relating  to  the  one 
will  be  found  to  relate  to  the  other.  Hence  the  term  Atlan- 
lic,  or  Atlantean,  was  applied  to  whatever  was  very  spacious 
or  vast,  as  Mount  Atlas,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  &c. 

In  the  present  enquiry,  however,  we  have  not  so  much  to 
treat  of  the  mythological  attril)utes  of  Atlas,  as  to  develoi)e 
the  analogies  that  subsist  between  the  liistory  of  Gomer  and 
his  descendants,  and  the  history  of  Atlas  and  his  desccndtmts. 
The  more  we  examine  these,  the  more  shall  we  be  convinced 
that  the  race  of* the  (Jomerites,  Cimmerians  or  Cimbrians,  are 
identically  the  same  peoi>le  as  the  Atlantes,  Atlantians,  or 
descendants  of  Atlas. 

Atlas  is  fabled  by  the  ancient  l\igans  to  have  been  the 
great  patriarch  and  king  of  western  Euix)])e.  His  empire, 
they  tell  us,  reached  to  the  utmost  regions  of  the  tresf^  and  to 
that  sea  where  the  horses  of  the  sun,  wearied  with  their  daily 
course,  refresh  themselves.  A  thousand  fiocks  led  in  his  wide 
extended  i)lains,  and  all  acknowledged  him  for  their  lonl.  He 
had  many  ehildren:  the  most  famous  was  Hesperus,  wlio 
reigned  sometime  in  Italy,  which  was  frcmi  him  called  Hcs- 
j)eria.  He  had  likewise  several  daughters,  called  Hesjierides, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  extreme  islands  of  the  west, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  great  dragon  (the  Atlantic  Ocean). 
These  blessed  islands  of  the  Hesperides  |K>ssessed  a  delicious 
climate,  and  were  filled  with  golden  fruits  of  the  most  delect- 
al)le  relish. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  that  induce  us  to  believe  that 
the  history  of  the  (i(^merites  or  Cimbrians  is  represented  by 
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that  of  the  Atlantides  or  Atlantians,  who,  as  Plato  informs 
us,  possessed  some  part  of  Asia,  and  the  whole  of  western 
Europe. 

Now,  the  few  records  of  primeval  history  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  indicate  that  the  Cimbrians  or  Atlantians  were  a 
very  enterprising  race,  and  that  they  cultivated  navigation  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  earliest  times.  We  have  several  histori- 
cal fi-agments  to  show  that  the  Noachidae  in  general  cultivated 
the  science  of  sliip-building,  and  the  laws  of  navigation,  with 
great  ardour,  during  the  settlement  of  nations  after  the  flood. 
The  experience  which  enabled  them  to  construct  the  ark  could 
not  have  been  suddenly  renounced.  Many  authors,  as  Kircher, 
Vandale,  and  Campanella,  have  supposed  that  the  Noachida3 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  compass.  At  any  rate, 
the  construction  of  large  vessels  must  have  been  an  art  not 
neglected,  when  the  different  tribes  of  men  had  to  repair  to 
their  respective  apportionments  of  the  globe,  many  of  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  insular  for  ages  after  the  deluge. 

Much  illustration  of  this  theory  may  be  found  among  the 
commentators  on  the  Argonautica.  The  adventurous  generals 
of  primitive  Greece  were  not  the  only  men  that  built  large 
ships  fitted  out  for  voyages  of  discovery.  They  were  not  the 
only  men  whom  the  "  auri  sacra  fames  "  urged  to  undertake 
naval  expeditions  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  or  commercial 
wealth.  We  shall  sec  anon  that  our  friends  the  Cimbrians 
or  Atlantians  of  western  Europe  were  still  bolder  explorers 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

To  resume  the  Greek  memorials.  We  are  informed  that 
Perseus  and  Hercules  (the  mythological  representatives  of 
Grecian  discovery)  both  visited  Atlas  and  the  regions  of  the 
Atlantians,  in  hope  to  get  possession  of  the  Atlantic  islands, 
inhabited,  as  they  were,  by  the  descendants  of  Atlas,  entitled 
the  Hesperides.  By  the  aid  of  Atlas,  whose  name  they  ex- 
tended to  the  vast  mountains  of  Africa,  they  appear  to  have 
been  enabled  to  reach  the  Atlantis^  which  originally  compre- 
hended all  the  island  territories  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus, 
in  modern  times,  the  single  word  Australia  includes  the  huge 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  hemisphere.  Even  so  we 
imagine  the  ancient  island  of  Atlantis,  so  celebrated  by  Plato, 
signified  the  whole  island  territory  of  the  Atlantians  or  Cim- 
brians, comprising  Great  Britain,  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  the 
Azores,  Cape  Verd,  and  last,  not  least,  the  noi*th  and  south 
Americas. 

The  discovery  of  the  western  jwrtion  of  Atlantis,  or  the 
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Atlantic  islands,  wliich  Hercules  made  by  the  aid  of  Atlas  (that 
is,  the  race  of  Atlas),  is  most  clearly  specified  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  needs  no  explanation.  We  would  only  quote 
the  words  of  Lempriere  resi>ecting  the  Atlantides  or  Hesper- 
ides,  the  Insula?  Fortunataj  and  Beatse,  those  happy  islands  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  Homer  has  honoured  by  the  epithet^ 
"  Insulae  Elysiae,  Campi  Elysii,"  or  Elysian  Fields. 

"  Tlie  island  of  the  Atlantides  or  Hesperides,"  says  Lempriere, 
"  lay  beyond  Mount  Atlas  in  Africa.  This  celebrated  island  con- 
tained gardens  abounding  with  fruits  of  the  most  delicious  kind, 
and  was  cai-efully  guarded  by  a  dreadful  dragon  (the  great  deep) 
which  never  slept.  It  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  procure 
some  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  The  hero,  ignorant 
of  the  situation  of  this  celebrated  garden,  applied  to  the  nymphs  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  Po  for  information,  and  was  told,  that 
Nereus,  the  god  of  the  sea,  if  properly  managed,  would  direct  him 
in  his  pursuit.  Hercules  seized  Nereus  (the  sea)  while  he  was  asleep; 
and  the  sea-god,  unable  to  escape  from  liis  grasp,  answered  all  the 
questions  which  he  proposed.  When  Hercules  came  into  Africa, 
he  repaired  to  Atlas  and  demanded  of  liim  three  of  the  golden  apples. 
Atlas  unloaded  himself,  and  placed  the  burtlien  of  the  heavens  on 
the  shoulders  of  Hercules,  while  he  (Atlas,  or  the  race  of  Atlas), 
went  in  quest  of  the  a])ples  (of  the  Atlantic  islands).  At  his  return, 
Hercules  expressed  his  wish  to  ease  the  burthen  by  putting  some* 
tiling  on  his  head :  and  when  Atlas  assisted  him  to  remove  his  in- 
convenience, Hercules  artfully  left  the  burden,  and  seized  the  apples^ 
wiiich  Athis  had  thrown  on  the  ground." 

Accoixlinp^  to  other  accounts,  Hercules  gathered  the  apples 
himself,  without  the  assistance  of  Atlas,  having  i)reviou8ly 
killed  the  watchful  dragon  which  kept  the  tree.  These  apples 
were  brought  to  Eurystlieus,  and  afterwards  carried  back  by 
Minerva  into  the  garden  of  the  IlesiH'ridcs,  as  they  could  be 
preserved  in  no  other  jilace.  Hercules  is  soiiietiines  repre- 
sented as  gathering  the  apples,  and  the  dragon  which  guarded 
the  tree  api)cars  bowing  (U)wn  his  head,  as  having  rec»eived  a 
a  mortal  wound.  The  monster  is  supposed  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Tyi)h()n  (tlie  abyss  ol'  waters),  and  it  had  a  hundred  heads, 
and  as  many  voices.  Tlie  moaning  of  this  fable  is  t(K)  clear 
to  need  exj)ositioii.  It  evidently  refers  to  a  certain  coinpcti* 
ti(m  between  the  Iiuuies  or  (i reeks,  and  the  (lomerians  or 
Atlantians,  for  the  possession  of  the  produce,  or  golden  fruit, 
of  the  Atlantic  islands:  whether  we  understand  that  fniit  to 
have  been  metallic  bullion,  or,  as  numy  have  sui)iM)sed,  oranges, 
J  M  »n  leg  n i na t  es,  & c. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  ^\tlantic  islands,  or  the 
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western  portion  of  Atlantis,  which  Plato  describes  as  lying 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  or  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  were, 
in  primitive  times,  of  very  great  magnitude,  and  occupied 
much  of  the  intermediate  space  between  Europe  and  America. 
Many  modem  savans,  who  have  examined  the  character  of 
the  Azores,  the  Canaries,  &c.,  have  confirmed  this  opinion. 
In  this  case,  they  would  naturally  have  attracted  the  great 
admiration  of  the  ancient  world,  and  have  facilitated  the  na^d- 
gation  of  the  Atlantians,  or  Atlantes,  to  north  and  south 
America,  fomung  the  main  body  of  that  grand  island  Atl^zn" 
iisy  which,  Plato  informs  us,  was  as  large  as  Asia  and  Europe 
together. 

Such  was  probably  the  condition  of  things  when  the  Gre- 
cian deluges  of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by 
the  elevation  of  volcanic  islands  and  the  overflow  of  the 
Euxine,  took  place.  This  vast  inundation,  which  overwhelmed 
BO  large  a  portion  of  Attica,  rushed  along  the  Mediterranean, 
and  bursting  through  tlie  Columns  of  Hercules,  overflowed 
large  tracts  of  the  Atlantic  islands.  From  hence  we  ma^ 
probably  trace  the  tradition,  that  the  whole  island  Atlantis 
was  swallowed  up  in  a  sudden  deluge. 

By  way  of  confirming  this  general  theory,  we  shall  quote 
a  few  words  from  Mailer's  Unicersal  History,  "  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Pallas,"  says  this  learned  writer,  "  that  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  seas,  as  well  as  the  lake  Aral  and  several  others, 
are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  sea  which  covered  a  great 
part  of  the  north  of  Asia."  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
opening  of  the  Bosphorus  was  the  occasion  of  the  draining  of 
this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  memory  of 
this  disruption  of  the  two  continents  was  i)reserved  in  the 
traditions  of  Greece.  It  appears  that  this  catastrophe  was 
produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires  of  which 
were  still  burning  in  the  era  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  In 
consequence,  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  was 
for  a  time  greatly  changed.  The  ancient  navigators  com- 
plained that  a  number  of  shallows  infested  the  regions  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean;  and  there  is  probably  some  geographical 
foundation  for  this  remark.  We  know  that  Plato,  on  the 
authority  of  ancient  traditions  which  he  obtained  from  the 
priests  of  Lais  in  Egyj^t,  makes  mention  of  a  country 
situated  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which,  during  a 
tempestuous  night,  sank  in  the  dc^ep.  The  same  author 
notices  also  a  country  beyond  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  a 
number  of  islands  which  lie  near  it«  coast    Moreover,  the 
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tradition  of  a  great  continent,  fidly  as  large  as  the  old  world, 
was  not  unknown  to  Aristotle.  It  is  remarkable,  that  recent 
navigators  have  observed  many  shallows  nearly  connected 
together  in  a  line,  stretching  from  Spain  through  the  Azores 
towards  Newfoundland.  It  is  possible  that,  after  the  sub- 
mersion of  this  tnict  of  land,  which  served  lor  the  connexion 
of  the  two  continents,  navigation  might  become  excessively 
difficult,  until  the  (>vei4iowed  countries  gradually  sunk  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time,  gave  occasion  to  the 
retiring  of  the  waters  from  the  European  coast.  It  would  be 
too  bold  to  draw  an  inference  from  the  monument,  api>arently 
Punic,  which  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  forests  behind 
BostoiL  It  is  [)Ossible  that  some  Tyrians,  or  Carthaginians, 
thi'own  by  stonns  on  these  unknown  coasts,  imcertain  if  ever 
the  same  tracts  might  be  again  discovered,  chose  to  leave  this 
monument  of  their  adventures.  Of  their  further  expeditions 
there  is  no  trace  ;  nor  do  we  know  whether  these  adventurers 
returned,  or  what  attraction  the  marshy  feet  of  the  American 
mountains  held  out  to  the  avarice  of  the  PhoQuicians. 

But  an  author,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  the  At- 
lantians  more  accurately  than  ^liillcr,  may  now  be  brought 
forward.  AVe  allude  to  De  Lisle  de  Sales,  author  of  the 
Histoire  des  Atlantes,  or  History  of  the  Atlantians.  Paris: 
1779.  Tliis  remarkable  work  (which  fonns  the  first  portion 
of  the  IJlsfoirc  noucelle  de  tons  ks  Penples  du  Mofide^  m  fiftjr 
volimies),  throws  very  considerable  light  on  the  subject.  This 
author  has  })r()ved  that  the  Atlantes  (whom  we  supiK)se  to  he 
identical  with  the  Gomerites  or  Cimbrians  aforesaid),  inhabited 
a  great  territory,  which  we  may  call  Cimbria,  or  Atlantia, 
extending  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  thence  to  the  island 
teiTitor}'  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  which  Plato  has  given  the 
name  of  Atlantis. 

As  these  passages  of  De  Lisle  de  Sales  have  never  been 
translated,  we  shall  quote  them  at  large,  in  order  to  elucidate 
our  argument. 

We  revolt/'  says  he,  apjaiust  the  idea  that  a  single  iKJople  has 
overriHi  suc(?essivcly  tlu'  circle  of  tlie  countries  near  the  equator, 
almost  to  the  poles  ;  tliat  it  has  spread  ever}' where,  cither  by  itself, 
or  by  its  colonics ;  and  tliat  it  is  the  germ  of  n^ason  and  of  arts ; 
ami  that  tliis  frcrm,  clcveloj»(»(l  at  tlic  end  of  immense  inter^'als, 
has  produced  tlie  finished  ages  of  Pericles,  Augustus,  and  Louis  the 
Fourteen  til. 

"  Hut  when  we  wei*rh  nuiturely  this  opinion  in  tlie  balance  of 
criticism,  wc  find  that  the  idea  which  would  admit  tiovcral  Icgu- 
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lating  peoples  would  be  still  more  strange,  without  being  as  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  monuments  of  history. 

"  Besides,  since  the  savant  who  has  made  China  an  Egyptian 
colony,  spreading  the  light  of  sciences  into  all  the  intermediate 
countries, — since  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Celts  has  made  this 
nation  the  stock  of  the  greatest  family  of  the  universe,  I  also  may 
claim  a  right  to  make  my  primitive  tree  push  forth  its  roots  into 
the  two  worlds.  The  historians  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Celts 
ought  not  to  have,  in  stai'ting,  more  privileges  than  the  historian  of 
the  Atlantes. 

"  There  are  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Atlantes  four  inter- 
mediate peoples,  who  have  transmitted  the  treasure  of  science  abnost 
in  its  integrity ;  these  are  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  the  Indians.  If  these  peoples  possess  Jilmost  the  same 
character, — ^if  tliey  have  adopted  nearly  the  same  mythological 
fables, — if  there  results  from  their  method  of  calculating  times  the 
same  synchronisms, — tlie  problem  is  solved,  and  there  are  not  two 
legislating  peoples. 

"At  first  sight,  the  Egyptian  and  the  three  Asiatic  nations 
resemble  each  other  in  character.  I  see  everywhere  souls  without 
energy,  governed  by  bodies  without  vigour.  Everywhere  is  breathed 
the  devouring  air  of  despotism :  everywhere  unstable  thrones  be- 
come the  prey  of  the  first  conqueror  who  presents  himself,  or  of 
the  first  subject  who  raises  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

"  I  find  among  these  four  peoples  the  same  superstitions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sublime  ideas  which  ought  to  hinder  them  from 
arising,  the  same  mixture  of  history  with  tlieogony,  the  same  use  of 
the  double  doctrine  (of  the  two  principles  of  good  and  evil),  the 
same  institutions,  and  the  same  hierogl}^)hics. 

"All  these  people  have  jireserved  the  history  of  a  great  cata- 
clysm or  deluge,  which  had  overwhelmed  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  famous  victory  of  Osiris  over  Typhon, 
which  designated  in  Egypt  the  land  dried  by  the  sun  after  the 
general  inundation,  and  developing  its  generating  principles.  The 
Chaldeans  have  a  Xixuthrus,  and  the  Chinese  a  Peyron,  who  saved 
themselves  from  the  deluge  in  a  kind  of  canoe.  For  the  Indians, 
they  say  that  the  sea  covered  the  land  more  than  twenty  thousand 
years  ago ; — that  only  one  mountain  towards  the  north  raised  itself 
above  the  waves,  and  that  it  was  to  its  top  that  the  man  and  the 
seven  women  who  reproduced  the  human  race  retired.* 

"It  is  an  immemorial  custom  throughout  all  Asia  to  give  a  num- 
ber of  heads  and  arms  to  the  gods  whom  they  adored,  as  if  they 
wislied  to  designate  by  that,  to  a  superstitious  commonalty,  the 


*  "  The  learned  but  paradoxical  author  of  *  Antiquity  Unveiled  by  its  Usages/ 
has  brought  together  in  his  book  a  great  number  of  proofs  of  the  imiversality 
of  the  belief  of  peoples  concerning  this  great  cataclysm." 
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multiplied  acts  of  the  divine  intelligence  and  power.  Such  is  the 
Folii  of  China,  the  La  of  Thibet,  the  Amida  of  Japan,  and  the 
Sommonocodom  of  the  Siamese.  All  these  uniform  branches  of 
Anthropomorphism  are  derived  from  one  same  body  of  doctrine, 
which  has  degenerated. 

"  Tlie  Batta  of  the  Indians,  the  Tauth  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
even  the  Mercury  Trismegistus  of  the  Greeks,  designate  the  same 
being,  who  brought  the  treasure  of  sciences  into  the  countries 
where  he  was  deified.* 

"  The  learned  author  of  the  History  of  Astronomy  (Bailly)  has 
also  found  a  niunbcr  of  synchronisms  wliich  result  fi-om  the  methods 
of  calculating  times,  employed  by  the  people  intermediate  between 
the  Atlantes  and  ourselves. 

"How  should  not  the  chronologists  of  Asia  have  arrived  at  the 
same  results,  since  they  made  use  of  the  same  methods,  c^peciallj 
of  the  famous  lunisolar  period  of  nineteen  years,  and  of  the  great 
astronomical  year  of  six  hundred  years  ? 

"A  fact  not  less  extraordinary  perhaps,  is  the  agreement  of  all 
the  orientals  in  the  measure  which  they  give  to  tlie  circumference 
of  the  earth.  Tlie  degree  which  results  from  it  only  differs  by  six 
toises  from  that  whioli  has  been  measured  by  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, under  the  ausi)ices  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

"Our  astonishment  redoubles,  when  we  discover  that  all  the 
measures  employed  by  the  ancients  to  determine  this  circumference 
are  derived  from  one  uniform  measure,  founded  upon  nature.  When, 
in  appreciating  the  Persian  parasang,  the  Egyptian  chene,  tlie 
Indian  coss,  the  Greek  stadium,  and  even  the  Roman  mile,  we 
always  find  the  great  cubit  of  twenty  inches  and  a  half  preserved 
upon  the  nilometer  of  Cairo, — a  cubit  which  is  not  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  human  stature,  such  as  it  exists  to-day ;  and  which 
supposes  a  nation  of  giants,  the  institutors  of  a  crowd  of  degenerate 
peoples. 

"The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  was  also  generally 
known  throughout  the  East ;  and  this  knowledge  appears  to  have 
preceded  our  vulgar  era  by  4,6()()  years.  Thus,  here  is  an  interval 
of  more  than  twelve  ages  before  tlie  jH>litical  existence  of  the  Chi- 
nese, the  Assyrians,  the  Indians,  and  the  most  ancient  people  of 
Asia;  and  this  period  may  well  have  been  filled  up  by  an  astrono- 
mical people. 

"  I  only  acknowledge,  in  the  history  of  men,  as  in  that  of  nature, 
those  facts  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  to  belief.    Now  what  facts 


♦  **Tho  jiulicioTia  KaompftT  px's  yvX  much  further,  in  his  *Hi»tonr  of 
VovagOH,'  xl.  i>.  2r>.');  for  hv  i>rrtonds  iliut  the  gr»»At  divinity  of  Cfcina, 
Intfin,  .Ii'pan,  (\»vlo!i,  Siain,  aiul  Vv^w^  howt'Vi-r  ch'si«i:ii«t*Hl  in  all  these  countries, 
undtT  nntnos  which  liav<'  between  tlH'UJselves  no  jinnloja:A',  onlv  n»pros**nt  the 
same  bein.u; ;  wliose  worship  is  spread  as  that  American  tree  whicn  maltiplien 
ithelf  hy  tninsf»>rming  the  e.xtromities  of  its  branches  into  root*." 
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have  I  not  brought  together  upon  this  primitive  people  ?  \\Tiat  a 
mass  of  light  results  from  this  crowd  of  rays  reunited  into  the  same 
focus! 

"Let  us  reduce  to  their  trunk  all  scattered  branches  of  this  system. 

"There  are  astronomical  monuments  of  the  highest  antiquity 
scattered  throughout  the  globe.  These  traces  of  learning,  every- 
where imprinted,  announce  an  enlightened  people,  as  the  figures 
of  geometry  imprinted  on  the  sand  announced  to  an  ancient  that 
the  island  on  which  he  landed  was  inhabited  by  men. 

"  The  nations  among  whom  have  been  found  the  deposits  of  all 
this  knowledge,  made  no  use  of  it ;  therefore,  they  did  not  invent 
it.  Assuredly,  if  the  revolution  of  comets  had  been  discovered  in 
Babylon, — if  the  true  solar  system  had  been  invented  in  India, — 
these  great  truths  would  not  have  remained  sterile  in  Asia  for  more 
than  forty  ages ;  and  Babylon  or  Benares  would  have  had  their  Gas- 
sini  and  their  Newton,  before  Europe  had  made  one  step  in  physics. 

"These  sciences  were  uniform  among  all  the  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  who  had  the  madness  to  think  themselves  indigenous.  We 
must  therefore  refer  them  to  some  single  primitive  people,  who 
have  successively  enlightened  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe  by  their 
monuments,  their  colonies,  and  their  works. 

"  But  which  is  this  Primitive  People  ?  Plato  will  show  us  at 
least  one  part  of  it ;  and  not  to  deceive  any  one,  it  is  not  in  his 
Republic  that  I  am  going  to  consult  its  history. 

"The  most  authentic  fact  which  can  be  cited  in  favour  of  the 
general  tradition  concerning  the  existence  of  a  primitive  people,  is 
derived  from  this  famous  history  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  As  this 
fragment  will  ever  be  the  basis  of  all  the  systems  upon  the  Atlantis, 
it  is  important  to  transcribe  it,  were  it  only  to  save  our  readers 
labour.  It  is  in  the  excellent  Dialogue  of  Timceus  that  the  disciple 
of  Socrates  throws  out  his  first  ideas  concerning  the  Atlantes. 

"  'Hear,  Socrates,'  says  he,  *a  recital  very  improbable,  and  yet 
very  true,  if  we  may  believe  Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven  sages. 
The  peoi>le  of  SaLs  like  the  Athenians  much,  because  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  of  the  same  origin ;  wherefore  Solon,  in  the  voyage 
which  he  made  into  Egyi)t,  was  received  in  that  city  with  the 
greatest  distinction. 

"  *  One  day,  when  this  great  man  was  conversing  with  the  priests 
of  Sais  upon  the  history  of  remote  times,  one  of  them  said  to  him, 
*  O  Solon,  Solon,  your  Greeks  are  always  children ;  there  is  not 
one  among  ypu  who  is  not  a  novice  in  the  science  of  antiquity. 
You  are  ignorant  of  the  exploits  of  that  generation  of  heroes  of 
whom  you  are  the  feeble  posterity.  I  am  going  to  instruct  you  in 
the  achievements  of  your  ancestors ;  and  I  do  so  in  accordance 
with  the  divinity  who  formed  you,  as  well  as  us,  of  cnrth  and  fire. 

"  '  All  that  has  passed  in  the  Egyptian  monarchy  for  eight  thou- 
sand years  is  recorded  in  our  sacred  books ;  but  what  I  am  going 
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to  tell  you  concerning  your  primitive  laws,  manners,  and  the  revo- 
lutions of  your  country,  goes  back  nine  thousand  years. 

** '  Our  calendars  relate  that  your  rei)ublic  resisted  the  efforts  of 
a  great  power,  which,  coming  out  of  the  Atlantic  sea,  had  unjustly 
invaded  Europe  and  Asia, — for  then  that  sea  was  fordable.  Upon 
its  borders  was  an  island,  opposite  to  the  opening  which  you  call, 
in  your  language,  the  columns  of  Hercules.  Tliis  island  was  more 
extensive  tlian  Lybia  and  Asia  put  together.  From  thence  voy- 
agers might  pass  to  other  islands,  whence  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
cross  over  to  the  continent. 

"  '  Li  this  Atlantis  there  were  kings  whose  power  was  formi- 
dable. It  extended  over  this  island,  as  well  afe  over  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  over  a  part  of  the  continent.  Besides  that,  they  reigned 
on  one  side  over  all  the  countries  bordering  Lybia,  even  unto 
Egypt ;  and  on  the  side  of  Europe,  even  to  T}Trenia.  Tlie  sove- 
reigns of  the  Atlantis,  proud  of  so  much  power,  attemj)ted  to  sub- 
jugate your  country  and  ours.  Then,  O  Solon,  your  republic 
showed  itself  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  its  courage  and 
vii-tue.  It  triumphed  over  the  Atlantes,  and  preserved  us  all  from 
servitude.  But  in  the  last  times  there  ensued  earthquakes  and 
inundations ;  then  all  your  warriors  were  swallowed  up  in  the  earth 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Atlantis  disappeared. 
Since  that  catastrophe,  the  sea  which  is  found  in  that  quarter  is  no 
longer  navigable,  on  account  of  the  mud  which  is  formed  there, 
and  which  arises  from  the  submerged  island.' 

"'Thus  speaks  the  Egyptian  priest  in  the  Timcnis  of  Plato,  llic 
philosopher,  that  he  might  conclusively  convince  us  that  there  is  in 
his  recital  neither  fiction  nor  allegory,  returns  to  his  Atlantis  in  his 
dialogue  of  Critias,  of  which  some  details  follow.  But  it  must  here 
be  observed,  that  it  is  a  Greek  who  sjx^aks,  and  not  a  priest  of 
Sais.  This  will  furnish  us  with  a  key  to  some  apparent  contra- 
dictions in  the  geography  of  the  Atlantes. 

"  *Let  us  call  to  mind  that  an  interval  of  nine  thousand  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  ej)och  of  the  rupture  bc^tween  the  peoples  who 
inhabit  beyond  the  columns  of  Ilercides,  and  those  dwelling  on  this 
side.  These  last  had  transferred  the  supreme  power  to  our  republic, 
and  it  was  up(m  her  that  rested  the  whole  burden  of  the  war.  Tlic 
others  were  governed  by  the  kings  of  the  Atlantis. 

"  *  I  now  come  to  the  exposition  of  ^'^f^Xi^^  provid<Ml,  however,  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  m(»  upon  the  details  whi<»h  I  only  heard 
in  my  very  early  youth.  If  we  ar(»  astonished  t(»  hear  foreigm^rs 
called  by  Greek  names,  I  answer  that  Solon,  in  ascending  to  the 
sources  of  etymology,  having  found  that  tiie  Egyptians,  the  first 
authors  of  this  recital,  had  translated  these  nanu\s  into  xXmAv  lan- 
guage, believed  he  might  in  his  turn  take  the  literal  sense  of  each, 
and  translate  it  anew  into  the  idiom  of  his  own  <'ountry. 

"  *  The  gods  divided  among  them  the  earth.    ITie  Atlantis  wad 
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the  portion  of  Neptune  ;  he  married  a  mortal  woman,  and  gave  an 
inheritance  in  his  new  empire  to  tlie  children  issuing  from  this  mar- 
riage. Towards  the  centre  of  the  island  was  a  little  mountain,  in- 
habited by  one  of  those  men  who  they  say  were  bom  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Evenor  was  his  name  ;  his  wife  was  called 
Leucippe,  and  their  only  daughter  Clito,  who,  as  I  have  said,  is  the 
mortal  who  had  the  honour  of  being  associated  to  the  couch  of 
Neptune.  This  god  threw  up  several  entrenchments  round  this 
hill  of  Evenor,  to  render  this  retreat  inaccessible  to  men.  For 
navigation  was  then  utterly  unknown,  and  it  is  there  that  he  brought 
up  the  five  couple  of  male  and  female  infants  of  whom  he  had  be- 
come the  father.  When  they  were  of  the  age  of  discretion,  he 
divided  the  Atlantis  into  ten  parts.  Atlas,  the  eldest  son,  had  the 
best  domain.  They  gave  to  him  the  title  of  king,  and  his  brothers 
contented  themselves  with  that  of  archons. 

"  *  The  twin  brother  of  Atlas,  called  in  Greek  Eumelus,  and 
Gradir  in  the  language  of  the  Atlantis,  was  the  archon  of  that  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  which  is  situate  opposite  the  columns  of  Her- 
cules, and  gave  to  it  his  name. 

"*A11  ti^ese  sons  of  Neptune,  as  well  as  their  descendants, 
reigned  for  a  long  time  in  the  Atlantis.  Their  empire  extended 
itself  over  other  islands  situate  along  the  sea,  and  finally  increased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  embrace  all  the  countries  situated  between 
Tyrrhenia  and  Egypt.* 

"  *  The  family  of  Atlas  was  that  which  arrived  at  the  greatest 
degree  of  glory.  It  amassed  riches  such  as  probably  no  sovereign 
wiU  ever  amass  again  in  the  course  of  ages.  Besides,  the  island 
furnished  in  abundance  all  tliat  is  necessary  to  life.  There  were 
mines  of  orichalque,  a  metal  which  is  known  at  present  only  by 
name,  and  which  does  not  yield  in  value  but  to  gold.  The  earth 
nourished  a  crowd  of  animals,  domestic  as  well  as  wild,  and  even 
elephants  were  seen  there. 

"  *  The  inhabitants  of  Atlantis  knew  how  to  construct  temples, 
palaces,  and  ports.  The  temple  of  Neptune,  covered  over  with  a 
covering  of  gold,  was  one  stadium  in  length,  and  tliree  plethras  in 
width.  Its  height  was  proportioned  to  its  extent ;  but  its  arcliitec- 
ture  was  of  a  singular  cliaracter.  They  liad  represented  in  the 
sanctuary  Neptune  standing  erect  upon  a  cbaiiot,  harnessed  with 
six-winged  horses,  of  such  a  stature,  that  the  figure  touched  the 
vault  of  the  edifice.  Around  the  chai*iot  were  a  hundred  Nereids 
seated  on  dolphins.  Upon  the  outer  wall  appeared  the  portraits  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  the  Atlantis,  in  wrought  gold. 

"  ^  One  might  discover  within  the  circumference  of  one  royal 


♦  **If  Neptune  answers  to  Japhot,  by  wliosc  descendants  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles  were  divided,  these  passnges  may  ehicidate  the  early  fulfilment  of  tlic 
promise,  *  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant,*  &c." 
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house  a  circular  hipixxlrome  of  one  stadium  in  diameter,  where 
were  executed  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cavalry. 

"  '  Round  the  principal  city  there  was  a  little  plain  encircled  by 
mountains,  from  whence  there  was  a  gentle  and  easy  slope  to  the 
sea.  All  the  length  of  the  island,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other, 
was  3,000  stadia.  But  the  main  measure  from  the  sea  to  tbo  high 
ground,  was  2,000  stadia.  The  whole  teiritory  of  the  isle  ex- 
tended itself  towards  the  South.  Its  figure,  a  pretty  regular  paral- 
lelogram. 

"  *  The  archons  reigned  each  in  his  district,  and  had  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  They  assembled  together  eveiy  five  or  six  years, 
and  regulated  among  themselves  tlie  genend  affairs  of  the  island. 
They  were,  during  a  number  of  generations,  just,  jHJwerful,  and 
happy.  At  length,  luxury  introduced  depravity  of  manners  and 
despotism.  Jupiter  in  his  wrath  resolved  to  punish  the  crimcfi  of 
the  Atlantis  ;  he  convoked  the  immortals  to  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  from  whence  he  looks  down  upon  idl  generations.  When 
they  were  assembled '  

"  The  rest  of  the  dialogue  is  lost. 

"  Such  is  the  base  upon  which  reposes  the  history  of  at  least  one 
colony  of  the  Atlantes.  It  is  dilHcult  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
such  a  text,  without  overthrowing  at  the  same  time  all  the  histori- 
cal monuments  ui)on  which  is  founded  the  belief  of  the  universe. 

"  Plato  gives  notice  himsell*  that  his  Atlantis  is  not  a  fiction. 
*  Hear,'  says  he,  *  O  Socrates,  a  recital  very  improbable,  and  yet 
very  true.'  This  is  not  the  style  of  a  philosopher  who  composes 
apologues.  He  tries  to  render  his  tale  probable,  and  he  takes  care 
not  to  say  that  it  is  not  so.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  fable  of 
Grantor,  by  the  picture  of  Cebes,  and  by  tlie  history  of  the  Trog- 
lodites. 

"  The  TimwuSy  wherein  the  history  of  the  Atlantis  is  found,  is 
not  an  epic  poem ;  it  is  a  dialogue  after  the  manner  of  Socrates,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  theory  of  tlie  st>ul,  to  make  men 
acquainted  with  a  n^warding  and  avenging  Divinity,  and  to  destroy 
the  blasphemy  of  atheists  against  provi<l(fnce. 

"  All  these  sublime  objects  do  not  belong  to  fiction.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Atlantis,  which  o[>ens  the  dialogue,  seems  well-connected 
witli  the  foundation  of  the  work.  This  description  of  tlic  vicissi- 
tudes which  have  changed  so  many  times  the  face  of  the  globe— 
this  people  haj)py  as  long  jis  it  was  just,  and  whom  the  gods  annihi- 
lated when  it  ceased  to  l)e  so— prepares  for  the  great  truths  which 
tlie  pliilosoplMT  is  about  to  announce  to  men.  Hon*  is  no  need  of 
astonishing  the  multitude  by  illusions  ;  error  of  this  kind  is  only 
adapted  for  tln^  barbarous  legislator  wlio  wishes  to  deceive  his  vic- 
tims, and  not  to  the  pliilosophcr,  who  comes  to  bring  to  unfortu- 
nate beings  the  last  gtHnl  which  couM  be  torn  fi-om  them — God 
and  immortality. 
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"  Let  ufl  observe  that  Plato  spoke  in  the  finest  age  of  Greece,  and 
to  the  most  enlightened  of  men.  He  conversed  with  them  on  the 
wars  in  which  their  ancestors  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  of 
the  catastrophes  they  had  undergone.  Athens,  Egypt — the  whole 
world — woiild  without  doubt  have  contradicted  him  if  he  had  altered 
the  antique  tradition  concerning  the  Atlantis. 

"  An  historical  record  of  the  primitive  people,  made  to  leave  a 
profound  trace  in  the  memory  of  men,  is  not  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  a  work  destined  to  propagate  the  worship  of  God  and  vir- 
tue. In  reality,  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  this  story  of 
Atlantis,  than  in  that  of  Herculaneum,  buried  under  the  lava  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  the  description  of  the  disaster  at  Lisbon.  And  we  per- 
ceive how  easy  it  would  have  been  to  a  Tacitus  and  a  Buffon,  if 
they  had  wished  to  compose  TimxBuses,  to  intro<luce  into  tliem  the 
pathetic  picture  of  those  revolutions  of  the  globe  which  had  hap- 
pened in  their  times.  In  general,  fables  are  very  insipid  in  the 
beginning  of  a  work  consecrated  to  establish  the  eternal  truths  of 
nature. 

"  Besides,  Plato  is  not  the  only  writer  who  speaks  of  the  Atlan- 
tis. Homer  and  Sanconiathon  also  made  mention  of  them.  They 
existed  a  long  time  before  the  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  he  has  only 
perpetuated  the  chain  of  a  tradition  which  seems  to  march  over 
ages  ere  it  arrives  at  posterity. 

"  Perhaps  the  Ogygia  of  Plutarch  is  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  ;  for 
this  i^iilosopher  has  delineated  the  map  of  it  with  as  much  preci- 
sion as  our  Buache  and  our  DanviUe  would  delineate  that  of  a 
country  which  they  had  measured  by  the  instruments  of  trigono- 
metry. 

"  But  the  philosopher  of  Cheronoea  failing  us,  I  shall  cite  Diodo- 
rus  of  Sicily,  who  has  devoted  some  chapters  of  his  universal  liis- 
tory  in  painting  the  manners  and  exploits  of  the  Atlantis.  When 
poets,  philosophers  and  historians  thus  agree  in  supporting  a  fact, 
a  critic  must  have  a  double  portion  of  argument  who  expects  to 
overturn  it. 

"  A  great  number  of  savans  have  crossed  the  seas  upon  the  faith 
of  Plato,  to  go  in  search  of  the  Atlantis.  But  in  reading  atten- 
tively the  journals  of  their  navigation,  I  perceive  that  none  of  them 
have  had  the  happiness  to  land  upon  the  desired  island,  because 
none  of  them  had  taken  the  trouble  to  sail  in  the  right  track. 

"  All  have  started  upon  a  system  they  adopted  of  commenting 
upon  Plato  before  they  had  studied  Plato,  who  would  have  shown 
them  the  nothingness  of  their  systems. 

"  Some  have  crossed  the  tropics  and  taken  the  shoals  of  a  trou- 
bled sea  for  the  country  of  the  primitive  people.  Others  have  ap- 
proached the  pole,  and  have  mistaken  for  the  land  which  they 
sought  the  fogs  of  the  region  of  ice. 

"  Amidst  the  multitude  of  writers  who  have  gone  astray  in  their 
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researches,  I  sliall  speak  only  of  those  whose  conjectures  have  made 
an  epoch.  Yet  I  do  it  with  repugnance.  I  do  not  wish  to  lose,  in 
combating  the  enemy's  vessels,  the  time  I  might  better  employ  in 
reconnoitring  the  coasts  of  my  own  island. 

"  A  religious  savant  (and  religion  and  learning  are  not  incom- 
patible) by  dint  of  studying  the  Bible  and  Plato,  has  thought  to 
reconcile  them  by  placing  the  Atlantis  in  Palestine.*  But  this 
opinion,  notwithstanding  the  display  of  research  and  ingenuity 
which  sustains  it,  does  more  honour  to  the  piety  of  its  author,  than 
to  his  logic. 

"  Palestine  is  not  an  island,  and  as  this  country  does  not  contain 
within  its  bosom  mountains  elevated  enough  to  have  predominated 
over  the  surface  of  the  ocean  before  its  retreat,  it  is  probable  that 
it  never  has  been  an  island. 

"  There  can  only  be  an  arbitrary  connexion  of  words  between 
the  genealogy  of  the  children  of  Jacob,  such  as  it  is  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, and  that  of  the  Atlantis,  as  it  is  given  in  Plato  and  Dio- 
dorus. 

"  To  seek  to  reconcile  the  mythology  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and 
Phoenicia  with  the  Jewish  annals,  is  perhaps  to  degrade  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  ought  ever  to  be  for  the  people  of  Europe  the  purest 
source  of  history. 

"  Now  Palestine  has  not  been  submerged  as  Plato  declares  of  hii 
Atlantis.  Jerusalem  is  still  under  the  Musulmcn,  and  the  poeterity 
of  Abraham  indulges  the  expectation  of  making  it  one  day  the 
capital  of  the  two  worlds." 

M.  Bailly,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  History  of  Astro- 
nomy^  has  i)laced  the  Athuitia  of  Phi  to  in  the  regions  of  north- 
eastern Asia,  and  argued  that  the  Atlantcs  were  tlie  ancient 
Thibetians,  or  Tartars.  Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  with 
whicli  he  has  supported  this  singular  paradox,  it  is  now  almost 
universally  exploded. 

A  more  rational  theory  was  st^irted  by  Alaus  Kudbcck^  of 
XJpsal.  He  admits  that  the  Atlant<.'s  were  the  same  as  the 
Cimbrians,  or  the  descendants  of  Gomcr  son  of  Japheth; 
but,  unha})pily,  he  confines  this  universal  family  of  Atlantes 
or  Cimbrians,  who  pervaded  the  whole  of  Euroj>e,  to  his  own 
particular  country.  With  this  idea  he  compiletl  his  celebrated 
treatise,  entitled  Ailantica  sire  Manheim  vvra  Jdpheti postero- 
nun  sedes  ac  pafria.  This  enormous  and  j)ainfid  composition, 
in  four  volumes  folio,  endeavours  to  i)rove  with  infinite  re- 


♦  "  Soo  the  historical  and  critical  Essay  upon  the  Atlantis  by  F.  C.  Baor.  It 
appears  that  the  author  of  this  wystcni  had  mot  with  Eurt»nius,  who  published 
his  *  Atlanticu  Oriontulis  *  in  KM.  The  two  works  start  from  tho  sanio  prin- 
ciple and  present  the  same  results." 
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search,  that  Swedei^  the  author's  native  land,  was  the  At- 
lantis of  Plato.  Rudbeck  tries  to  evince  that  all  the  gods  of 
mythology-,  and  all  the  heroes  of  Asia  and  Europe,  derived 
their  origm  from  Sweden.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
discovered  in  Upsal  the  capital  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Atlantis.  No  doubt  the  Swedes  would  have  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  the  doctor,  had  they  not  suspected  that  Charles  XII, 
who  loved  no  systems  but  those  of  war,  would  have  over- 
turned it. 

Pezron,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Nations^  supposes  the  Celts 
(who  were  one  family  of  the  Atlantes,  or  Cimbrians)  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantis,  and  to  have  filled  all 
Eiu-ope  with  lights  and  letters.  His  theory  is  not  far  from 
the  truth,  but  it  is  too  partial  to  reconcile  the  difficulties  of 
history. 

Others  have  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Ogygia  of 
Plutarch  and  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  Diodorus  Siculus,  say 
they,  informs  us  that  the  Titans  were  a  race  of  Atlantians. 
One  of  these  Titans  was  Gyges,  a  famous  giant.  Now  Oga, 
in  northern  languages,  signified  isle ;  therefore  Ogygia  is  the 
isle  of  Gyges :  and  the  submersion  of  the  Atlantis,  described 
by  Plato,  is  evidently  to  be  referred  to  the  famous  deluge  of 
Ogyges.  It  is  in  a  philosophical  essay  on  the  moon  that 
Plutarch  has  related  the  fable  of  Ogygia.  "This  island," 
says  he,  "is  distant  from  Britain  about  five  days  voyage, 
sailing  westward ;  there  are  three  others  which  are  about  the 
same  distance  from  each  other.  In  one  of  these  islands  the 
barbarians  pretend  that  Saturn  was  imprisoned  by  Jupiter. 
The  great  continent  which  encompasses  this  ocean  is  five 
thousand  stadia  remote  from  these  islands;  yet  they  are 
reached  by  oared  vessels.  This  ocean  is  everywhere  very 
dangerous  to  voyagers,  on  account  of  shoals  and  shallows 
shifted  by  currents.  There  is  a  tradition  that  it  was  once 
frozen.  The  shores  of  the  continent  are  inhabited,  especially 
those  of  a  vast  bay  as  extensive  as  the  Palus  Moeotides,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  over  against  the  Caspian  Sea."  Such  are 
the  words  of  Plutarch  respecting  the  island  of  Ogygia. 
Whether  he  refers  to  the  same  place  as  the  Ogygia  mentioned 
by  Homer,  is  a  great  question  among  the  critics. 

Toumefort,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
enlarged  on  these  ideas.  He  saded  between  the  mountains  of 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  which  form  the  columns  of  Hercides  or  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  From  thence  he  extended  his  voyage 
into  the  Atlantic,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  had  discovered 
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in  the  little  archipelago  of  the  Canaries  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  continent  submerged.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  explain 
this  submersion  by  the  rupture  of  the  ancient  isthmus  of 
Gibraltar,  caused  by  a  violent  overflow  of  the  Mediterranean. 
"  Perhaps,"  says  Tournefort,  "  the  terrible  irruption  of  the 
Mediterranean  into  the  Atlantic,  submerged  and  overwhelmed 
that  famous  island  Atlantis,  which  Plato  and  Diodorus  de- 
scribe. The  islands  Canaries,  Azores,  and  America,  are  per- 
haps the  remnants  of  it."  (^Les  isles^  Canaries^  les  Azores  et 
VAm^riqtie  en  sont peut-Mreles  restes,) 

The  speculative  author  of  the  Essai  sur  la  pomilation  rf- 
Anierique,  carried  his  conjectures  still  further.  He  supposes 
that  Plato's  Atlantis  was  a  vast  island  that  once  formed  a 
connecting  link  between  Europe  and  America.  "Dans  les 
commcncemcns,"  says  he,  "  cette  Atlantide  dtait  jointe  aux 
deux  contincns ;  ainsi  les  Celtes  y  ont  pass^  et  y  ont  laiss^ 
quelques  mots  de  leur  languc  pour  monument  de  leur  passage." 
Thus  he  concludes  that  the  Atlantes  peopled  America  by  the 
family  of  the  Celts. 

But  the  most  direct  and  positive  testimony  we  find  to  the 
theorj^  that  Plato's  Atlantis  extended  to  America,  and  in- 
cluded in  its  wide  signification  the  American  territories,  is 
Moreri.  His  words  are  so  much  to  the  point  that  we  trans- 
late them  from  his  dictionary. 

"  It  would  appear,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha* 
ginians  had  some  knowledge  of  America,  but  that  the  length  and 
peril  of  tlie  voyage,  the  tempestuousness  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  insignificance  of  their  experience  in  navigation,  induced  them 
to  abandon,  or  at  least  to  neglect,  such  enterprises.  It  would  seem 
as  if  Seneca,  by  a  kind  of  pro})hetic  spirit,  had  predicted  the  dis- 
coveries of  tlie  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  or  rather  his 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  nature  imd  history  induced 
him  to  consider  it  as  very  possible,  that  men  would  again  discover 
the  vast  country  which  had  been  already  known  to  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians.  In  his  tnigedy  of  Medea  he  thus  expresses 
himself : — 

"  *  Venient  annis  sajcula  seris 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus 
Tethysque  novos  detcgat  orbes, 
Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.' 

"  *  Years  will  come  in  future  ages 

Wlien  Ocean  shall  loose  the  chains  of  events, 

And  a  vast  territory  shall  be  laid  open, 

And  Tethys  shall  discover  new  worlds, 

And  Thule  no  longer  be  the  boundary  of  the  earth.* 
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"  In  order  to  be  convinced,"  continues  Moreri,  "  that  America 
was  not  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients,  it  is  enough  to  consult 
them.  Plato,  in  his  TinusuSy  introduces  Egyptian  priests,  who 
inform  Solon  that  formerly  beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  or  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  was  a  vast  island  named  Atlantis,  larger 
than  Asia  and  Lybia,  or  Africa,  and  that  it  was  submerged  during 
a  terrible  earthquake,  and  an  extraordinary  rain  which  lasted  a  day 
and  a  night.  He  then  speaks  of  the  kings  that  had  governed  it, 
their  power  and  their  conquests.  Grantor,  who  first  interpreted 
Plato,  assures  us  that  this  historical  notice  is  true  ;  and  Origen, 
Porphyry,  Proclus,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus,  have  supported  the 
same  opinion.  Proclus  even  quotes  an  Ethiopian  historian,  named 
Marceilus,  who  wrote  the  same  account.  Ficinus  justly  remarks 
that  while  Plato  gives  as  fables,  all  his  own  inventions,  he  intro- 
duces this  recital  concerning  the  Atlantis  with  the  most  serious 
ceremony,  as  extremely  important  and  admirable.  The  old  editions 
of  Tertullian  appeared  to  throw  doubt  on  this  history,  but  the 
passages  referred  to  have  been  so  well  restored  by  Turnebus,  and 
so  learnedly  expounded  by  Pamelius,  that  we  can  no  longer  use  the 
testimony  of  this  father  against  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  Besides  all 
this,  Diodorus  Siculus  afiirms  tliat  certain  Phoenicians  having  passed 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  were  carried  by  furious  tempests  to  lands 
far  away  in  the  Atlantic  Gcean,  and  that  they  found  a  very  fertile 
island  opposite  Africa,  watered  by  great  navigable  rivers.  If  we 
consider  the  situation  of  this  island,  it  was  most  probably  America 
itself.  He  adds  that  the  Garthaginians  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
knowledge  of  this  country  from  the  Europeans.  The  author  of 
the  book  on  the  world,  which  the  learned  have  attributed  to  Aris- 
totle, or  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  likewise  assures  us,  that  beside 
the  great  island  of  the  Old  World,  containing  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  there  are  yet  others,  by  which  we  understand  him  to  allude 
to  America.  Pliny  and  Amobius  likewise  refer  to  those  lands 
which  Plato  describes  as  submerged.  Many  modern  scholai's  have 
embraced  the  same  opinion." 

So  far  Moreri. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  on  which  wc  build  our  theory 
respecting  the  veiy  ancient  discovery  and  population  of 
America.  This  mass  of  traditions,  so  diversified  yet  so  con- 
sistent,— derived  from  such  different  sources,  yet  all  bearing 
on  the  same  point, — seems  to  establish  something  more  than 
a  probability  in  the  affirmative.  They  convince  us  that  the 
Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  Greeks,  were  acquainted  from 
the  remotest  times  with  Atlantic  islands,  peopled  by  At- 
lantians  or  Cimbrians,  and  that  these  islands  comprehended 
the  Americas.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  words  of  Plato 
respecting  the  political  aggrandisement  of  the  Atlantians,  in 
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their  Atlantis,  correspond  with  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  concerning  their  origin  and  anti- 
quities. We  have  no  leisure  to  enter  into  a  comparative 
analysis  of  these  traditions,  but  they  will  be  found  to  confirm 
and  explain  the  classical  memoriaL  in  several  ciuious  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  if  the  vast  island  of 
Atlantis,  which  was  as  large  as  Asia  and  Africa — if  the 
grand  empire  of  the  ancient  Atlantians  existed  at  all — ^it 
most  jn'obably  pcqxituated  its  existence  through  future  ages. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  amount  of  the  inundation 
recorded  by  Plato,  it  seems  most  unlikely  that  it  could  have 
ovenvhelmed  the  whole  of  so  large  a  territory  as  that  of 
Atlantis,  In  all  verisimilitude,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  Atlantian  ix)pulation  must  have  sur>'ived  the  catastrophe. 
Many  of  the  ancient  traditions  distinctly  imply  that  the  At- 
lantian race  had  not  entirely  i>erished ;  and  if  the  Phoenicians 
gave  out  a  reix)rt  of  their  utter  annihilation,  we  well  know 
the  reason  of  their  fabricated  falsehood.  It  is  explained  by 
the  words  of  the  historian  before  quoted ;  who  tells  us  that 
the  Phoenicians  wished  to  keep  a  profitable  conunerce  vrith 
the  Atlantians  to  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to  conceal 
their  discoveries  from  the  Euroi)eans. 

In  passing  on  to  a  further  stage  of  the  investigation^ 
we  are  assured  by  Huet  and  Purchass,  that  the  Christian 
fathers  entertained  the  same  idea  of  the  primitive  discoveries 
of  America.  As  some  essential  truth  forms  the  basis  of  most 
fables,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  quote  the  account  of  St. 
Brendan  recorded  by  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Enquiry  into  tie 
Miracles  of  the  Roman  Church.* 

"  It  is  iinj>ortant,"  says  he,  "  to  notice  the  seven  years'  voyage  of 
St.  Brendan  in  quest  of  Paradise  (or  the  Elysian  Islands),  which, 
in  all  respects,  was  the  most  extraordinary  ever  made  on  sea.  I 
shidl  briefly  relate  it  out  of  Colganus  Capgrave  and  John  d  Bo0co. 
St.  Bcriuthus  coniinp:  to  visit  St.  Brendim,  was  desired  by  him  to 
tell  what  wonders  he  had  lately  seen  in  the  sea.  Then  St.  Berin- 
thus  related  how  his  disciple  Mernoc  had  found  an  island  near  a 
great  rock,  called  the  delightful  island^  whither  he  had  drawn  many 
monks.  St.  Bn^idan  was  so  struck  with  admiration  at  this  pleasant 
stor}',  that  he  fell  ufKm  his  faee  and  praised  God  for  the  great 
discoveries  he  had  made  to  his  ]>cople.  Forthwith  St.  Brendan 
resolves  on  a  voyage  thither,  and  out  of  three  thousand  monks 


*  Wf  look  in  vain  for  any  account  of  St.  Brendan  and  St.  Berinthus  in  Allwii 

Butlvr's  Ijvos. 
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makes  choice  of  fourteen  to  go  with  him.  After  this  they  prepared 
a  small  vessel  for  themselves  ;  very  light  the  vessel  was,  and 
covered  over  with  tanned  hides,  greasing  all  the  seams  with  butter. 
Having  taken  in  provision  for  forty  days,  they  set  sail,  and  had  a 
good  gale  for  fifteen  days  ;  then  they  tugged  at  their  oars  till  they 
were  all  weary,  which  St.  Brendan  observing  bade  them  hoist  their 
sails,  and  let  God  drive  them  whither  he  pleased.  After  forty  days 
their  provision  was  quite  spent,  and  then  they  espied  a  high  rocky 
island,  in  which  after  three  days  they  went  ashore.  Being  refreshed 
here  tliey  put  to  sea  again,  and  came  to  another  island,  and  after 
that  to  one  called  the  Paradise  of  Birds ;  and  for  three  months  after 
saw  nothing  but  sea.  Many  other  islands  they  came  at  with  great 
variety  of  accidents,  too  many  to  be  described  ;  as  their  meeting 
with  a  great  whale  that  cast  fire  and  water  out  of  his  mouth,  which 
St.  Brendan  killed  by  his  prayers,  and  gave  them  a  third  part  of 
him  to  eat ;  which  I  suppose,  by  the  fire  and  water  that  came  out 
of  him,  they  believed  to  be  pretty  well  sodden  already,"  &c. 

Further  discoveries  of  America,  in  succeeding  ages,  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  that  branch  of  the  Gomerites, 
Cimbriansj  or  Atlantians,  which  peopled  Britain.  There  are 
many  traditions  of  this  fact  still  remaining  untranslated  in 
the  iBasque,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  and  Erse  languages.  Those  that 
have  stolen  forth  from  their  imdeserved  sequestration,  have 
been  cited  by  Dr.  Southey  in  his  notes  to  the  beautiful  poem 
of  MadoCy  founded  on  these  very  traditions.  We  should  not 
be  doing  justice  to  our  argument  respecting  the  successive 
discoveries  of  America,  by  the  Atlantian,  Cimbrian,  or  Celtic 
racesj  were  we  not  to  quote  Dr.  Southey's  words : — 

"  Gavran,"  says  he,  "  was  a  chieftain  of  distinguished  celebrity, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  The  family  of  Gavran  ob- 
tained that  title  by  accompanying  him  to  sea  to  discover  some 
islands,  which,  by  a  traditionary  memorial,  were  known  by  the 
name  of  Gwerdonan  Llion,  or  the  Green  Islands  of  the  Ocean. 
TTiis  event,  the  voyage  of  Merddin  Emrys  with  the  twelve  hards,  and 
the  expedition  of  Madoc,  were  called  the  three  losses  by  disappear- 
ance (Cambrian  Biography). 

"  Of  these  islands,  or  green  spots  of  the  floods,  there  are  some 
singular  superstitions.  They  are  the  abodes  of  the  Fylwyth  Teg, 
or  the  Fair  Family,  and  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  Druids,  who,  not 
having  been  Christians,  cannot  enter  the  Christian  heaven,  but 
enjoy  a  heaven  of  their  own.  They,  however,  discover  a  love  of 
mischief  neither  becoming  happy  spirits  nor  consistent  with  their 
original  character  ;  for  they  love  to  visit  the  earth,  and  seizing  a 
man,  enquire  whether  he  wiU  travel  above-wind,  mid-wind,  or 
below- wind.  Above-wind  is  a  giddy  and  terrible  passage,  below - 
wind  is  through  bush  and  brake,  the  middle  is  a  safe  course.  But 
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the  spell  of  security  is  to  catch  hold  of  the  grass,  for  these  beings 
have  no  power  to  destroy  a  blade  of  grass.  In  their  better  moods 
they  come  over  and  carry  the  Welsh  in  their  boats.  He  who  visits 
these  islands  imagines,  on  his  return,  that  he  has  been  absent  only 
a  few  hours,  when  in  truth  whole  centuries  have  passed  away. 

"  If  you  take  a  turf  from  St.  David's  church-yard,  and  stand 
upon  it  on  the  sea  shore,  you  behold  these  islands.  A  num  once, 
who  had  thus  obtained  the  sight  of  them,  immediately  put  to  sea  to 
find  them  ;  but  they  disappeared,  and  his  search  was  in  vain.  He 
returned,  looked  at  them  again  from  the  enchanted  turf,  again  set 
sail,  and  failed  again.  A  third  time,  he  took  the  turf  into  his  vessel, 
and  stood  upon  it  till  he  reached  them. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Arran  More,  the  largest  of  the  south  isles 
of  Arran,  on  the  coast  of  Galway,  are  persuaded  that  in  a  clear  day 
they  can  see  Hy  Brasail,  "  the  enchanted  island,'*  from  the  coast,  the 
Paradise  of  the  pagan  Irish.  {BeavforiVs  Aficietit  Topography  of 
Ireland.) 

"  General  Valiancy  relates  a  different  history  of  this  superstition. 
*  Tlie  old  Irish,'  says  he,  *  assert  that  great  part  of  Ireland  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  that  tlie  sunken  part  often  rises,  and 
is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the  horizon  from  the  northern  coast. 
On  tlie  north-west  of  the  island  they  call  this  enchanted  country 
Tyr  ITudi,  or  the  city  of  Ilud ;  believing  that  the  city  stands  there 
whi(!h  once  possessed  all  the  riclics  of  the  world,  and  that  its  key 
lies  buried  under  some  druidical  monument.' 

"  This  enchanted  country  is  called  O  Breasil,  or  O  Brasil,  which, 
according  to  General  Valiancy's  interj)retation,  signifies  the  Royal 
Island.  He  says  it  is  evidently  the  lost  city  of  Arabian  story, 
visited  by  their  fabulous  proi)het  Hond,  the  city  luid  iniradise  of 
Irem.  He  coiiij)ares  this  tradition  with  the  remark  of  Whitehurst 
on  the  Giants'  Causeway,  and  suspects  ihat  it  reftrs  to  tlie  lost 
Atlantis,  which  AVTiitehurst  thinks  existed  there. 

"  In  his  crystal  ai'k, 
Tliither  sailed  Merlin  with  liis  band  of  bards, — 
Old  Merlin  master  of  the  mystic  lore ! 

"Tlie  name  of  Merlin,  or  Merddin,  has  been  canonized  by 
Ariosto  and  our  diviner  Spenser.  He  was  the  bard  of  Emrys 
Wledig,  the  Ambrosius  of  Saxon  history,  hy  wliose  command  he 
erected  Stoneihenge.  llie  Welsh  traditions  say  that  Merddin  made 
a  house  of  glass,  in  which  he  went  to  sea,  accompanied  by  nine 
bards,  mid  was  never  heard  of  more.  Tliis  was  the  second  of  the 
three  disappeaninccs  from  the  isU?  of  Britain,  by  adventurers  in 
seardi  of  Flathinnis. 

"  It  is  said  that  Flathinnis,  the  noble  island,  lies,  surrounded  with 
t(Mnpests,  in  the*.  Western  Ocean.  But  I  fetir  (says  Dr.  Southey) 
the  account  of  this  paradise  is  but  apocryphal,  as  it  rests  on  the 
<»vidence  of  Mac  I^hcrson.  (  Mde  Mac  Phvrson's  History  of  Britain.) 
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"Respecting  the  third  expedition,  namely  that  of  Madoc  in 
search  of  the  Atlantic  and  American  territories,  it  stands  on  more 
satisfactory  evidence.  Strong  evidence  (says  Dr.  Southey)  has 
been  adduced  that  Madoc  reached  America  in  the  twelfth  century ; 
and  that  his  posterity  exist  there  to  this  day,  on  the  southern 
branches  of  the  Missoiuri,  retaining  their  complexion,  their  language, 
and  in  some  degree  their  arts.*' 

Such  are  the  testimonies  cited  by  the  author  of  Madoc,  and 
on  them  he  has  constructed  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
interesting  of  modern  poems.  To  this  admirable  work  we 
would  refer  the  curious  and  critical  reader  for  much  miscel- 
laneous information  connected  with  the  subject,  and  numerous 
references  that  will  considerably  facilitate  his  investigation. 
Perhaps  the  early  traces  of  Christianity  in  America  are  due 
to  these  Cimbrian  adventurers. 

But  there  were  other  races  or  tribes  of  the  Gomerites,  Cim- 
brians,  or  Atlantians,  still  more  successful,  in  subsequent 
periods,  in  their  discoveries  of  the  Atlantic  islands  and  Ame- 
rica. We  allude  to  the  Northmen,  as  they  were  called, 
scattered  along  the  north-western  coast  of  Europe.  These 
hardy,  resolute,  and  unflinching  adventurers,  who  relied  on 
the  traditions  of  their  ancestors  respecting  the  Atlantic  ter- 
ritories, boldly  put  to  sea  in  quest  of  the  Terra  incognita. 
Several  of  their  most  heroic  chiefs  would  seem  to  have  made 
these  desperate  voyages  of  discovery,  and  indubitable  records 
exist  of  their  successful  result.  Ortelius  stated  these  facts  in 
the  year  1570;  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  Myl 
and  Hugo  Grotius  illustrated  this  theory.  After  showing 
that  successive  races  had  found  their  way  to  America  from 
several  coimtries  of  the  old  world,  they  proceeded  to  prove 
that  the  Northmen  were  entitled  to  especial  credit  for  their 
Atlantic  discoveries.  The  opinion  of  Grotius  (as  his  biogra- 
pher Burigni  remarks)  is  that  North  America  was  peopled 
by  persons  from  Norway,  from  whence  they  passed  into  Ice- 
lajid,  aft;erwards  into  Greenland,  from  thence  to  Friesland, 
then  to  Estoteland — a  part  of  the  American  continent  to 
which  the  fishers  of  Friesland  had  penetrated  two  centuries 
before  the  Spaniards  discovered  the  New  World.  He  pre- 
tends that  the  names  of  those  countries  end  with  the  same 
syllables  as  those  of  the  Norwegians ;  that  the  Mexicans  and 
their  neighbours  assured  the  Spaniards  that  they  came  from 
the  North;  that  there  are  many  words  in  the  American 
languages  which  have  a  relation  to  the  German  and  Nor- 
wegian, and  that  the  Americans  still  preserve  the  customs  of 
the  country  from  which  they  originally  sprung. 
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This  work  of  Grotius  was  answered  by  Laet  of  Antwerp, 
in  a  treatise  under  this  title :  Joannis  ae  La^  Antterpiani 
Notcu  ad  dissertationem  Hugonis  Grotii  de  origine  gentium 
Amencarum,  et  ohservationes  aliquot  ad  meliorem  indaginem 
difficiUimce  illius  quest  ion  is:  1743.  Sueh  was  the  title  of 
Laet's  work,  and  though  he  has  shown  the  erroneousness  of 
many  of  the  arguments  and  facts  brought  forward  by  Grotius, 
the  grand  thcorj'  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen 
remains  sound  and  imrefuted. 

Grotius,  in  tliis  work,  asserts  that  many  traces  of  Chris- 
tianity were  to  be  found  in  America  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Si)aniard3 ;  Laet,  however,  denies  the  fact,  and  endea- 
vours to  sui)!)^!  his  confutation  by  the  aid  of  Spanish  writers. 

This  theory  respecting  tlie  American  discoveries  of  the 
Northmen,  or  Noi^semen,  was  confirmed  and  verified  by  many 
subsequent  writers,  and  was  pretty  well  established  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  To  corroborate  this  assertion  we  need 
only  (piote  a  passage  in  the  Cifclopwdia  Britannica^  and  a 
recent  article  of  great  merit  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly^  on  this 
subject. 

"  The  early  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen,**  says  the 
reviewer,  "  is  not  now  made  known  for  the  first  time,  but  the 
evidence  on  wliich  it  rests  has  never  hitherto  been  published  in  a 
simple  and  satisfactory  manner.  As  early  as  1570,  Ortelins  claimed 
for  them  the  merit  of  l)eing  the  first  discoverers  of  the  New  World. 
But  in  so  doing  he  singularly  illustrated  the  caprice  and  irregularity 
which  so  often  marks  the  progress  of  opinion.  Blind  to  the  real 
merit  of  these  discoverers,  he  advanced  their  claims  on  wrong 
grounds ;  and  misled  by  the  account  of  the  voyages  of  Zeni,  which 
we  now  know  to  be  for  the  most  part  a  fabrication,  he  supposed 
that  America  had  been  discovered  by  the  Northmen  whom  the 
Venetians  accompanied  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  confidently 
asserted  that  no  further  praise  was  due  to  Columbus  than  that  of 
originating  a  stable  and  useful  intercourse  with  the  transatlantic 
continent. 

Myl  and  Grotius  followed  on  the  same  side,  and  established 
their  leading  argument,  notwithstanding  the  cavils  of  Laet,  pub- 
lislied  in  1643.  A  correct  account  of  the  early  discoveries  of  the 
Scandinavians  in  the  west  was  given  by  Torfaeus,  in  his  Histaria 
Vinlandite  Anfiqttcp,  publish(?d  in  1705,  and  in  his  Graniafuha 
Antiqua,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year.  But  these  works 
soon  became  too  scarce  to  forward  the  ends  of  their  publication, 
and  have  been  long  reckoned,  even  in  the  north,  among  the  choicest 
bibliographical  rarities,  llic  writings  of  Suhm,  and  Sehoning, 
Lindeborg,  and  Schroder,  in  which  similar  information  is  to  be 
obtained,  being  in  the  northern  languages,  and,  in  many  instance^ 
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only  to  be  found  in  periodical  publications,  never  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive European  circulation.  John  Reinliold  Foster,  in  his  History 
of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  and  some  other  writers 
chiefly  following  in  his  steps,  and  familiar  to  the  English  reader, 
have  asserted  tibe  discovery  of  America  by  the  Northmen.  The 
only  mode  of  convincing  the  literary  world  of  a  fact,  is  to  publish 
the  documents  which  prove  it.  This  task  was  undertaken  in  the 
present  instance  by  M.  Rafn  alone,  and  he  had  advanced  halfway 
towards  the  completion  of  his  work,  when  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  is  the  secretary,  resolved  to  take 
the  publication  of  it  off  his  hands,  and  the  result  is  the  handsome 
volume  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Its  typographical 
execution  is  everyway  worthy  of  the  care  and  industry  bestowed 
on  it  by  M.  Rafn  and  his  coadjutors.  We  have  here  the  original 
Icelandic  text,  accompanied  by  translations  in  Danish  and  Latin. 
In  this  part  of  his  task  the  editor  has  had  the  invaluable  assistance 
of  the  learned  Icelanders,  Fin  Magnusen  and  Sweinbiom  Egilsson. 
He  has  himself  added  copious  notes,  with  geographical  and  historical 
disquisitions." 

We  have  no  leisure  to  follow  Mr.  Rafn,  or  his  reviewer, 
through  the  details  of  this  voyage  of  discovery,  or  to  trace  the 
successive  visits  which  the  Northmen  paid  to  Vinland,  whether 
it  be  Greenland,  or  Newfoundland,  New  England,  &c.  We 
shall,  however,  avail  ourselves  of  the  concluding  remarks  of 
the  critic  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly, 

"  The  discovery  of  Vinland,"  says  he,  "  was  not  made  in  an  ob- 
scure age.  It  may  have  been  preceded  by  many  remarkable  voyages 
in  the  west ;  and  we  do  not  venture  to  deny  positively  that  the 
stories  of  the  Limerick  merchants,  respecting  the  Northmen  carried 
to  Great  Iceland  and  the  Whiteman's  Land,  may  have  had  their 
foundation  in  some  very  early  transatlantic  discoveries.  But,  con- 
fining our  attention  to  what  is  strictly  matter  of  history,  we  may 
remark  that  the  discovery  of  Vinland  was  made  contemporaneously 
with  the  first  colonization  of  Greenland,  and  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  that  country  and  Iceland,  and  consequently  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  the  annals  of  the  north. 

"  The  discovery  of  Vinland  was  immediately  made  known  in 
Norway ;  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century,  Adam  of 
Bremen  heard  it  from  Swein,  king  of  Denmark.  *  This  discovery,' 
he  emphatically  observes,  *  is  not  a  fable,  but  we  know  it  jfrom  the 
certain  information  of  the  Danes.* 

"  There  are  some  curious  fragments  of  ancient  Icelandic  geogra- 
phers inserted  in  the  collection.  They  agree  in  informing  us  that 
Markland  and  Vinland  were  to  the  south  of  Greenland ;  and  what  is 
very  remarkable,  that  Vinland,  the  most  remote  country  known  to 
them  in  that  quarter,  was  supposed  to  join  Africa.    When  the  Ice- 
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landic  geographers  tell  us  that  Yinland  was  supposed  to  join 
Afnca,  they  in  reality  make  us  acquainted  with  two  facts  :  first, 
that  it  was  situated  a  long  way  south  of  Greenland;  and  that, 
secondly,  nothing  was  known  of  the  extent  of  its  shores." 

Columbus,"  says  this  talented  reviewer  in  his  concluding  passage, 
"  visited  Iceland  in  1 567 ;  and,  from  his  general  appetence  of  know- 
ledge, it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  heaxd  of  the  early  voyages  of 
the  Northmen,  and  their  discovery  of  Yinland.  What  could  be 
more  to  his  purpose,  or  better  adapted  to  his  views,  than  the  fact 
that  the  Northmen,  the  boldest  of  navigators,  had  knowledge  of  ft 
land  in  the  west,  wliich  they  supposed  to  extend  far  southwards  till 
it  met  Africa?  Or  could  not  the  intelligent  Genoese  find  some 
suggestion  in  the  following  more  accurate  statement  of  an  Icelandic 
geographer  ?  *  On  the  icest  of  the  great  sea  of  Spain,  which  some 
call  Ginnugagap,  and  leaning  somewhat  towards  Uie  north  y  the  first 
land  which  occurs  is  the  good  Vinland,^  It  would  add  little  to  the 
merit  of  Columbus  to  maintain  that  he  was  incapable  of  benefitting 
by  so  good  a  hint." 

We  hope  we  have  now  made  out  our  point,  namely,  the 
high  probability  of  those  successive  discoveries  of  America 
reported  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
evince  this  point  by  any  original  arguments  wliich  might  ap- 
pear as  dreams  of  imagination,  but  by  the  concentration, 
accumulation  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  whole  existing 
e\'idcncc  bearing  on  the  topic.  The  strength  of  the  reason- 
ing is  essentially  cumulative ;  it  results  from  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  "disjecta  membra  vcritatis."  Many  ancient  tesli- 
monics,  wliich,  taken  separately,  might  want  weight  and 
impressiveness,  thus  joined  together  in  a  consistent  mass, 
become  almost  invincible.  The  whole  result  of  probability 
redounds  to  the  confinnation  of  each  particular  count  of  the 
plea,  and  monU  conviction  is  enhanced  by  a  law  of  incre- 
ments similar  to  that  of  geometrical  progressions.  We  leave 
it  to  the  reader  who  has  followed  us  through  this  long  suc- 
cession of  facts  and  deductions,  all  harmonizing  together, 
notwithstanding  the  remoteness  of  their  derivation,  whether 
our  case  is  not  established. 

Now  the  main  part  of  this  evidence,  so  amsistcnt,  yet  so 
diversified,  was  extant  in  the  age  of  Columbus,  a  most  keen 
and  scrutinizing  in([uircr  into  gcographicid  questions.  In- 
deed, we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  evidences  of 
American  discoveries  existed  in  that  day  among  his  fellow- 
ciuntrymcn,  which  are  now  lost.  AMiat  would  lie  the  natu- 
nil  result  on  such  a  mind  but  a  fixed  conviction,  not  merely 
derived  it  priori  from  the  physical  jirinciples  of  our  planct» 
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but  likewise  d  posteriori  from  the  consent  of  historical  evi- 
dences, of  the  existence  of  America? 

If  then  we  have  established  our  case  relative  to  the  ante- 
Columbusian  discoverers  of  America,  we  come  to  regard 
Columbus  himself  in  a  new  light.  We  may  not  admire  him 
80  much  as  an  original  discoverer,  but  as  one  who  repeated 
and  established  the  accredited  discoveries  of  his  predecessors 
in  a  most  heroic  and  glorious  style  of  experiment.  Thus 
was  the  ancient  Syrian  and  Pythagorean  system  of  astronomy 
revived,  restored  and  developed  by  Copernicus  and  Newton. 
Their  immense  merit  consisted  in  the  examination,  accumula- 
tion and  demonstration  of  antique  theories,  that  had  been 
weU-nigh  consigned  to  oblivion. 

And  this,  in  our  estimation,  requires  a  loftier  and  wider 
range  of  intellectual  science  than  original  discovery  itself. 
Original  discovery,  as  it  is  called,  is  often  the  result  of 
chance,  accident,  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  and  even  the 
rashness  of  desperation.  Original  discoveries  are  often  struck 
out  in  an  instant,  to  the  astonishment  of  their  inventors,  who 
had  no  anticipation  of  them.  Not  so  with  the  profound 
truth-searcher,  who,  knowing  that  what  is  true  is  not  new, 
and  that  what  is  new  is  not  true,  searches  back  through  the 
recondite  annals  of  our  planets  for  the  golden  links  of  the 
sole  philosophy.  For  this  man,  what  perseverance  is  re- 
quired, what  subtlety,  what  fine  perception  of  analogies, 
what  a  critical  analysis  of  all  the  elements  which  constitute 
probability ! 

Such  men,  if  not  original  discoverers,  are  discoverers  of  a 
still  higher  order.  They  lay  hold  of  the  neglected  germ 
which  original  discovery  had  flung  on  the  harsh  rocks  of  in- 
credulity, and  develope  it  into  an  august  and  glorious  system 
of  demonstrated  verity.  They  seize  the  little  spark  of  Pro- 
methean fire  which  was  just  about  to  perish  in  the  fogs  of 
forgetftdness,  and  by  it  they  rekindle  the  universe  into  a 
blaze  of  exulting  hope. 

If  therefore  we  admire  Columbus  less  as  the  hardy  adven- 
turer (who,  with  a  dogged  and  desperate  resolution,  hoping 
against  hope,  laimched  forth  on  the  Atlantic  to  discover  he 
knew  not  what),  we  reverence  him!  more  than  ever  as  the 
keen-sighted  and  philosophic  truth-searcher,  who,  from  the 
accumiuated  testimony  of  ages,  in  the  haughty  independence 
of  conscious  genius,  moulded  a  most  refined  yet  demonstrable 
theory  of  geographical  facts.  His  mind,  when  he  set  sail 
from  Europe,  was  impressed  with  the  same  weight  of  histori- 
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cal  evidences  as  that  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  and  his 
deduction  from  them  was  not  less  pointed  and  forceable  than 
that  we  may  now  arrive  at. 

We  have  now  fairly  brought  our  investigation  up  to  the 
period  of  Columbus's  discovery,  when  the  ordinary  histories 
of  America  commence.  ISIany  further  proofs  of  our  theory 
might  be  derived  from  a  critical  examination  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  nations  and  languages  subsisting  in  America  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As  it  is  impossible, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  in  our 
contracted  limits,  we  must  postpone  it  altogether  to  a  more 
suitable  occasion. 

The  preceding  argument  is  mainly  confirmed  by  Mr.  Bear 
mish's  excellent  treatise  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This 
opportune  publication  docs  much  credit  to  its  author's  anti- 
quarian judgment  and  scholastic  ability.  We  cannot  better 
introduce  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  so  as  to  give  them 
a  just  idea  of  its  style  and  contents,  than  by  quoting  a  por- 
tion of  the  author  s  preface,  and  letting  him  tell  his  own  talc 

"  My  design  (says  Mr.  Beamish)  is  to  put  before  the  public,  in  a 
cheap  and  compendious  form,  those  parts  of  Professor  Rafn's  work 
which  I  consider  most  likely  to  prove  interesting  to  British  readers, 
the  greater  part  of  whom,  from  the  extent  and  language  of  the 
original  publication,  must  necessarily  be  debarred  from  its  pcrusaL 
The  translations  of  the  Sagas,  and  other  Icelandic  manuscripts, 
which  embrace  the  whole  detail  of  the  discovenes  and  settlements 
in  America,  are  made  substantially  from  the  Danish  version,  of 
the  correctness  of  which,  coming  from  the  pen  of  the  learned 
editor,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  in  some  cases,  where  the  style 
of  this  version  appeared  to  the  translator  to  depart  too  much  from 
the  quaint  and  simple  phraseology  of  the  original,  the  Icelandic 
text  has  been  specially  referred  to,  and  an  cflTort  has  been  made 
throughout  to  give  to  the  English  narrative  the  homely  and  unpre- 
tending character  of  the  Icelandic  Sajra.  In  all  cases  wlierc  it  was 
thought  possible  that  doubts  might  arise,  or  where  it  was  considered 
necessary  to  impress  some  particular  fact  or  statement  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  the  original  Icelandic  wonl  or  expression  is  given ; 
and  free  use  has  Ix^eii  made  of  the  copious  and  lucid  notes  and 
commentaries  of  tlie  learned  editor,  to  explain  and  illustrate  the 
various  etymological,  historical,  and  gcK)<rrapln(»al  points  which  call 
for  observation.  As  an  appropriate  intnxluction  to  the  wholes 
is  prefixed  a  sketch  of  the  rise,  eminence,  and  extinction  of  Ice- 
landic historical  literature,  founded  upon  the  able  Danish  essay  of 
Dr.  Erasmus  Muller,  bishop  of  Zealand. 

"  Tlie  eminent  historian  Dr.  Rolwrtson,  appears  to  liave  been 
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totally  unacquainted  with  the  early  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  the 
western  hemisphere  ;  and  hence  it  is  presumed,  that  the  present 
summary  of  their  discoveries  may  be  received  as  an  acceptable 
introduction  to  his  celebrated  History  of  America, 

"  The  incidental  allusions  to  the  voyages  and  settlements  of  the 
Irishy  which  are  contained  in  the  minor  narratives,  are  more  likely 
to  excite  than  satisfy  enquiry.  Much  still  remains  to  be  unravelled 
in  this  interesting  topic,  and  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  no  competent 
hands  have  yet  been  applied  to  this  neglected  portion  of  Irish 
history.  It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  decry  as  fabulous, 
all  statements  claiming  for  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Ireland  a  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  advancement  and  civilization.  And,  not- 
withstanding the  many  valuable  publications  connected  with  the 
faiflloiy  and  antiquities  of  that  country,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  come  forth,  and  the  more  recent  candid,  learned,  and  eloquent 
production  of  Mr.  Moore,  there  are  not  wanting,  even  among  her 
sons,  those  who,  with  the  anti-Irish  feeling  of  the  bigoted  Cam- 
brensis,  would  sink  Ireland  in  the  scale  of  national  distinction,  and 
deny  her  claims  to  that  early  eminence  in  religion,  learning,  and  the 
arts,  which  unquestionable  records  so  fully  testify  ;  and  yet  a  very 
little  unprejudiced  enquiry  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  candid 
mind,  that  Erin  had  good  claims  to  be  called  the  school  of  the  west, 
and  her  sons — 

*  Inclyta  gens  hominum,  milite,  pace,  fide.' 

"  Thus  much,  at  least,  will  the  following  pages  clearly  show,  that 
sixty-five  years  previous  to  the  discovery  of  Iceland  by  the  North- 
men in  the  ninth  century,  Irish  emigrants  had  visited  and  inhabited 
that  island.  That  about  the  year  725,  Irish  ecclesiastics  had 
sought  seclusion  upon  the  Faroe  Islands ;  that  in  the  tenth  century, 
voyages  between  Iceland  and  Ireland  were  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  fiiat  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  country  west  from  Ireland,  and 
south  of  that  part  of  the  American  continent  which  was  discovered 
by  the  adventurous  Northmen  in  the  preceding  age,  was  known 
to  them  under  the  name  of  White-man's  Land,  or  Great  Ireland." 

Mr.  Beamish's  book,  comprising  as  it  does  masterly  trans- 
lations of  the  original  Sagas,  will  be  very  properly  considered 
the  text  hook  on  this  subject  to  British  readers  in  general.  It 
will  probabljr  lead  the  way  to  many  historical  disquisitions 
on  these  topics,  if  not  to  many  novels  and  romances,  in  which 
the  bold  heroism  and  gallantry  of  the  Norse  adventurers  will 
be  portrayed  in  their  most  dramatic  and  poetic  light.  They 
afford  singularly  striking  specimens,  scarcely  less  impressive 
than  Homer's  own  delineations — of  man  in  the  might  of  man- 
hood,— physical,  animal  manhood, — daring  for  the  pleasure 
of  daring, — fearing  but  the  name  of  fear, — rejoicing  in  the 
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arduous, — ^liired  on  hj  the  perilous, — believing  the  almoBt  in- 
credible,— and  acliie\ang  the  almost  impossible ;  they  present 
us  with  a  ])liasc  of  human  nature  and  human  progress,  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  the  boldest  triumphs  of  fiction. 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  pennit  us  to  quote  from 
the  pages  of  !Mr.  lieamish  the  original  Sagas ;  for  these  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  But  we  shtill 
endeavour  to  strengthen  some  of  our  preceding  positions  by 
his  weiglity  authority.  The  view  we  have  taken  of  the  merit 
of  the  Northmen,  as  compared  to  that  of  Columbus,  nmy 
appear  novel  and  unfair ;  but,  without  any  wish  to  depreci- 
ate the  glory  of  a  justly-celebrated  man,  we  recommend  the 
following  argument  of  Mr.  Beamish  as  well  deserving  atten- 
tion. 

"  It  may,  perhaps  (says  he),  he  urged  in  disparagement  of  these 
discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  that  they  wci*e  accidental — that 
Bjarni  Ilerjulfson  set  out  in  search  of  Greenland,  and  fell  in  with 
the  eastern  coast  of  North  Anicnca, — but  so  it  was  also  with  Colum- 
bus. Tlie  sanguine  and  skilful  Genoese  traveller  set  sail  in  the 
quest  of  Asia,  and  discoven.Ml  the  W'est  Indies.  And  even  when, 
in  his  last  voyage,  he  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  central  America, 
he  stiU  believed  it  to  be  Asia,  and  continued  under  that  impression 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Besi<les,  how  dit!erent  were  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  two  voyages  were  made!  The  Northmen, 
without  compass  or  quadrant, — without  any  of  the  advantn<res  of 
science,  g(H)graphical  knowledge,  or  personsil  experience, — without 
the  support  of  either  kings  or  governnunts,  but  guided  by  the 
stars,  and  upheld  by  tlieir  own  privjite  resDurci'S,  and  a  spirit  of 
adventure  which  no  dangers  could  deter,  cnnjs  the  bniad  ocean, 
and  explore  these  distant  lands.  Columbus,  on  the  other  hand,  went 
forth  with  ail  the  advantages  of  that  grand  career  of  nuMlem  dis- 
cover}', which  had  been  eommeneed  in  the  ])rece<ling  ct»ntury, 
and  which,  under  Prince  Ilenrv  of  Portugal,  had  Uhmi  pushed  for- 
ward to  an  eminent  position  in  tlie  period  immediately  preceding 
his  first  voyage. 

"  The  compass  had  been  discoveivd  and  brought  into  general 
use,  maps  and  charts  liad  been  constructed,  astronomical  and  geo- 
graphical science  had  biH'ome  more  dilfusi'd,  and  the  discoveries  of 
tlic  African  coast,  from  CajMi  Blanco,  to  Cape  de  Venle,  together 
with  the  Cape  dc  Venle  and  Azore  Islands,  had  produced  a  general 
excitement  imiong  those  who  were  in  any  way  ctumwtwl  with  t 
maritime  life,  and  fdled  their  minds  with  brilliant  images  of  fairer 
islands  and  more  wealthy  shores  amid  tlic  boundless  waters  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  should  also  be  recollected  that  Columbus,  evrr  n^adj 
to  gather  information  from  veteran  mariners,  had  heard  of  land  seen 
far  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Ishmd  of  Madeira, — ^liail  been 
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assured  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  east  of  Cape  St.  Vincent 
carved  wood,  not  cut  with  iron  instruments,  had  been  found  in  tlie 
sea,  and  that  a  similar  fragment,  together  with  reeds  of  an  immense 
size,  had  drifted  to  Porto  Santo  from  the  west.  Added  to  this  was 
the  fact  of  huge  pine  trees  of  unknown  species  having  been  wafted 
by  westerly  winds  to  the  Azores,  and  liuman  bodies  of  wondrous 
form  and  feature  cast  upon  the  island  of  Flores.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  Columbus  visited  Iceland  in  1477,  when  having  had 
access  to  the  archives  of  the  island  and  ami)le  oi>portunity  of  con- 
versing with  the  learned  there,  through  the  medium  of  the  Latin 
language,  he  might  easily  have  obtained  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen,  sufficient  at  least  to  confirm  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  western  continent." 

Towards  the  end  of  his  valuable  volume,  Mr.  Beamish  pleads 
with  great  fervour  and  force,  that  the  ancient  Irish  had  no 
small  share  in  the  discoveries  of  America,  particularly  that 
portion  of  it  called  by  the  name  of  Great  Ireland.  As  this 
plea  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  in  the  sister  isle,  we 
quote  a  portion  of  it. 

"  From  what  cause,  says  IVIr.  Beamish,  could  the  name  of  Great 
Ireland  have  arisen,  but  from  the  fact  of  the  country  having  been 
colonized  by  the  Irish  ?  Coming  from  their  own  green  island  to  a 
vast  continent,  possessing  many  of  the  fertile  qualities  of  their 
native  soil,  the  appellation  would  liave  been  natural  and  appropri- 
ate ;  and  costume,  colour,  or  peculiar  habits,  might  readily  have 
given  rise  to  the  country  being  denominated  White  Man's  Land, 
by  the  neighboiudng  Esquimaux.  Nor  does  this  conclusion  involve 
any  improbability.  We  have  seen  that  the  Irish  visited  and  inhabited 
Iceland  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century;  to  have  accomplished 
which,  they  must  have  traversed  a  strong  ocean  to  the  extent  of 
about  eight  hundred  miles.  A  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Dicnil,  namely,  in  the  year  725,  tliey  had  been  found  upon  the 
Faroe  Islands.  In  the  tenth  century  voyages  between  Ireland  and 
Iceland  were  of  ordinary  occurrence.  And  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  White  Man's  Land,  or  Great  Ireland,  is  mentioned 
not  as  a  newly  discovered  countr}%  but  as  a  land  long  known  by 
name  to  the  Northmen.  Neither  the  Icelandic  historians,  nor  navi- 
gators, were  in  the  least  degree  interested  in  originating  or  giving 
currency  to  any  fable  respecting  an  Irish  settlement  on  the  southern 
shores  of  North  America,  for  they  set  up  no  claim  to  the  discovery 
of  that  part  of  the  western  continent,  their  interest  being  limited  to 
the  coast  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  discoveries  of  Vinland, 
and  Great  Ireland,  appear  to  have  been  totally  indopendant  of  each 
other.  The  latter  is  only  incidentally  alluded  to  by  the  northern 
navigators.  With  the  name  they  were  familiar,  but  of  the  peculiar 
locality  of  the  country  they  were  ignorant  ;  nor  was  it  till  after  the 
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return  of  the  Karlsefne  from  Vinland  in  1011,  and  the  information 
which  he  obtained  from  the  Skroelings  or  Esquimaux,  who  were 
captured  during  the  voyage,  that  the  Northmen  became  convinced 
that  Wliite  Man*s  Land,  or  Great  Ireland,  was  a  part  of  tlie  same 
vast  continent  of  which  Helluland,  Markland,  and  Vinland,  formed 
portions." 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  the  license  of  quoting  those 
interesting  statements  of  historical  facts,  by  which  ]VIr.  Bea- 
misli  seeks  to  confirm  his  view  of  the  early  settlement  of 
the  Irish  in  America, 

One  short  paragraph,  however,  is  too  important  to  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  opens  up  a  brilliant  field  of  antiquarian  discover}'. 

"  A  further  examination  (says  he)  of  the  Icelandic  annals,  may 
possibly  throw  more  light  on  this  interesting  question,  and  tend  to 
unravel  tlie  mystery  in  which  the  original  inliabitants  of  America 
are  involved.  Lord  Kingsborough's  splendid  publication  in  1829, 
first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public  the  striking  simili- 
tude between  Mexican  and  Egyptian  monuments.  Tlie  ruins  of 
Palenque,  Guatemala,  and  Yucatan,  rivalling  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  or  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  were  only  known  to  a  few  hunters, 
till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  modern  travellers  are 
still  engaged  in  bringing  the  hidden  wonders  of  this  and  other 
regibns  of  the  vast  American  continent  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
liferary  world." —  Vide  Waldeck's  Voyage  Pittoresque  et  Archeologique 
dans  la  Province  cT  Yucatan^  Amerujue  Centrale, 

The  last  publication  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
namely,  Mr.  Smith's  treatise  on  the  discover}-  of  Americii  by 
the  Northmen,  was,  we  believe,  an  American  work,  reprinted 
in  London,  and  now  nearly  out  of  print.  Tliougli  not  equal 
in  merit  to  Mr.  Bcamish's  com|X)sition,  it  is  a  very  respect- 
able and  readable  volume.  The  information  of  the  author 
on  the  subject  on  which  he  treats,  is  thrown  into  the  form  of 
dialogues,  to  which  are  added  three  disc^uisitions.  This  work 
like  the  former,  strongly  confinus  the  theory  of  successive 
discoveries;  but  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  remarkable  to 
re(iuire  further  notice. 

\Vc  trust,  that  in  the  course  of  this  extensive  article,  wc 
have  done  our  subject  the  justice  its  im]K)rtiuice  demands. 
"We  have  endeavoured  to  illustnite  every  link  in  the  chain  of 
historical  evidences,  and  have  wilfully  avoided  no  difficulty, 
but  resolutely  gra])i)lcd  with  the  api)arent  anomalies  which 
have  perplexed  our  predecessors. 
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Art.  11. — 1.  The  Standard  of  Catholicity^  or  an  attempt  to 
point  out  in  a  plain  manner  certain  safe  and  leading  princi- 
ples amidst  the  conflicting  opinions  by  which  the  Church  is  at 
present  agitated.    By  the  Kev.  G.  E.  Biber,  LL.D. 

2.  Dr.  Biber" s  Standard  of  Catholicity  Vindicated^  being  a  reply 
to  the  notice  of  that  work  contained  in  No.  57  of  the  British 
Critic. 

3.  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Church  Government.,  addressed  to 
the  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland :  being  remarks  on  the  Debate  in  the  Home  of  Lords 
respecting  that  stibject^  on  the  26th  of  May^  1840.  By  a 
Member  of  the  Church. 

4.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Eev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ripon^  upon 
the  State  of  Parties  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  Walter 
Farquhar  Hook,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. 

5.  Catechetical  Instructiatis  upon  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of 
the  Catholic  Church.    By  John  Lingard,  D.D. 

IN  looking  over  a  late  number  of  an  eminent  quarterly 
publication,  we  found  it  stated  in  an  article  upon  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  certain  persons  in  this 
country  had  been  converted  from  Popery  to  the  Catholic 
Church." 

As  we  ourselves,  like  all  other  Irish  Papists,  had  always 
been  under  the  impression  that  the  Church  of  which  the  pope 
is  the  visible  head  upon  earth,  was  the  Catholic  Church,  we 
were  not  a  little  puzzled  in  our  endeavours  to  conceive  what 
the  nature  of  the  conversion  "  could  be.  As,  however,  the 
writer  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  the  discussion  of  an  Lrish 
question,  we  imagined  that  according  to  the  popular  notions 
about  Irish  composition,  he  may  perhaps  have  considered 
himself  at  liberty  to  designate  as  a  conversion  what  to  us 
appeared  to  be  a  movement  ab  eodem  ad  eundem.  We  very 
soon,  however,  observed  that  by  tlie  "  Catholic  Church "  he 
intended  to  denote  a  certain  globus  individuorum,  who,  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  are  in  some  ])ublic  documents  called 
"The  United  Protestant  Established  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland ; "  and  the  nature  of  whose  faith  is  correctly  in- 
dicated by  a  negative  designation,  which  intimates  that  there 
are  some  doctrines  against  which  they  "protest,"  without 
suggesting  that  there  are  any  which  they  believe.  That  this 
fortuitous  concourse  of  individuals  were  what  the  writer  in 
question  intended  to  designate  as  the  "  Catliolic  Church," 
was  put  entirely  out  of  controversy  by  another  passage,  in 
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which  he  stated  that  a  second  class  of  evils  in  Ireland  were 
those  which  arise  from  the  conflict  between  the  old  Catholic 
Reformed  Church  and  the  schismatic  intruders  of  Popery." 

Having  some  very  strong  doubts  in  our  own  minds  about  the 
propriety  of  applying  the  term  "  Catholic  "  to  a  Protestant  es- 
tablishment, in  any  sense  which  we  ourselves  had  ever  attri- 
buted to  the  term  Catholic — believing,  in  fact,  according  to  what 
we  supposed  to  be  the  universal  acceptation  of  that  particular 
adjective,  that  there  was  no  more  j)ropricty  in  calling  the  Church 
of  England  in  Ireland  the  Catholic  Church,  than  in  calling 
a  jackanapes  a  megatherion,  or  in  calling  a  barrel  of  oysters 
a  barrel  of  whales — we  next  began  to  suppose  that  the  writer 
of  the  article  may  have  had  in  his  own  mind,  and  in  connexion 
with  the  word  Catholic,  some  notions  different  from  those 
entertained  by  ourselves,  and  as  he  stated  in  another  part  of 
the  article  that  this  "  Catholic  Reformed  Church  "  of  nis  had 
been  lolling  in  a  state  of  absolute  idleness  and  inutility  "  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  year  1824,"  we  imagined  it  to  be  pos- 
sible that  by  a  "  Catholic  Church  "  he  may  have  intended  to 
denote  a  Church  which  "  throughout  the  whole  "  of  its  un- 
profital)le  existence  had  neglected  the  performance  of  every 
one  of  the  duties  which  it  was  paid  for  performing — and  that 
a  "Catholic  Church,"  in  the  sense  of  this  writer,  was  therefore 
a  Church  which  had  continued  for  three  centuries  to  obtain 
money  under  false  pretences.  In  this  respect,  however,  we 
were  also  mistaken ;  for  in  another  part  of  the  article  we  dis- 
covered a  formal  definition  of  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
Catholic  was  used  by  the  writer  himself  "  Do  men  know," 
says  he,  "the  meaning  of  the  word  Catholic?  It  means 
universal."  (p.  133.)  Ilaving  our  doubts  about  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  now  com[)letcly  removed,  and  having  our 
minds  enlightened  l)y  the  learned  author  as  to  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  word  itself,  we  began  to  consider  the  matter  in  a 
totally  different  point  of  view,  and  to  think  that  the  writer 
in  question  had  been  dealing  in  those  particular  figures  of 
speech  called  mendacium  and  amphibologia,  cr)nceming  the 
nature  of  which  amiable  sort^  of  rhet<)ricjil  artifice  lie  Irnd 
given  some  exemplifications  of  a  practical  character  in  tlie 
course  of  the  article  in  question. 

U|>on  extending  our  perusal  to  some  other  publications,  we 
find  that  this  reviewer  is  not  at  all  singular  in  his  manner  of 
applying  the  word  in  (piestion,  and  that  a  sort  of  loose  com- 
bmation  has  been  formed  amongst  a  mnnenms  Ixxly  of  in- 
dividual Protestant  writ<»rs,  to  drop  the  Protestantism  of  their 
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designation  and  assert  the  "Catholicity"  of  what  Cobbett 
used  to  call  "  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  and  bayonets 
established."  How  far  the  writers  in  question  are  justified  in 
this  "  turn  out "  against  the  authority  of  grammar,  analogy, 
common  right,  and  common  sense,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
enquire. 

In  the  course  of  the  observations  which  we  shall  have  to 
make  upon  this  subject,  we  shall  rigorously  abstain  from 
entering  upon  the  confines  of  polemical  theology.  For  this 
prudent  abstemiousness  one  very  suflScient  reason  is,  that  we 
who  indite  this  present  article  are  not  in  any  way  profession- 
ally connected  with  that  science,  and  that  the  extent  of  our 
acquaintance  with  it  is  no  greater  than  that  share  of  theo- 
logical knowledge  which  usually  enters  into  what  is  called  a 
liberal  education.  Another  equally  suflScient  reason  for  ab- 
staining from  polemics  upon  the  present  occasion,  is  that  the 
subject  which  we  are  about  to  handle  is  in  its  own  essence  of 
an  entirely  different  nature  from  everything  theological,  and 
that  it  has,  in  fact,  less  connection  with  the  science  of  theology 
than  it  has  with  geography,  arithmetic,  or  statistics.  The 
question  is,  in  fact,  of  the  simplest  possible  description,  and 
as  abundant  materials  exist  for  a  satisfactory  decision  of  it, 
we  hope,"  as  they  say  in  the  little  prefaces,  "  to  render  the 
merits  of  it  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity." 

In  the  course  of  this  enquiry  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
making  frequent  use  of  tlie  pamphlet  of  which  the  title  statids 
third  in  order  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  pamphlet  bears 
evident  marks  of  having  been  brought  out  under  the  actual 
inspection,  or  at  least  with  the  entire  approbation,  of  an 
eminent  archbishop  of  the  Establishment;  and  presents  within 
a  moderate  compass  the  most  copious  and  authentic  account 
that  can  be  anywhere  found  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  respect  to  its  doctrine  and  discipline ; 
— ^to  the  actual  principles  and  dispositions  of  its  most  im- 

Eortant  members,  and  the  probable  permanence  of  the  estab- 
shment  itself 

To  begin  at  the  beginning.  If  the  reader  will  take  the 
trouble  (if  he  should  think  it  necessary)  to  refer  to  the 
Lexicon  of  our  old  friend  Schrcvelius,  he  will  see  it  stated  in 
the  proper  place,  upon  the  authority  of  that  famous  Gymna- 
siarch,  that  the  Greek  word  ^adoKucoq  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Universalis.  By  the  t^rm  Catholic,  then,  it  seems  that  we 
are  to  understand  the  notion  of  universality  in  reference  to 
numerical  or  geographical  extension.     But  as  it  does  not 
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appear  that  any  Church  professes  to  have  as  yet  completely 
arrived  at  this  universality,  we  suppose  that  a  Church  which 
can  have  any  j)retence  to  a  Catholic  designation  must  have 
made  the  nearest  approximation  to  this  universality — ^that  her 
doctrines  are  professed  over  the  most  extensive  territory,  and 
believed  by  the  greatest  amount  of  actual  votaries.  Now  it 
appears  from  tlie  statistics  of  Adrian  Balbi,  as  quotx^d  in 
BlacJcwoocTs  Magazine  for  May  1838,  that  upon  the  whole 
surfiic  3  of  the  globe  there  are  737  millions  of  persons,  and 
that  of  these  there  are  290  millions  who  profess  the  Christian 
religion.  Of  the  290  millions  of  Christians,  no  less  than  139 
millions  are  cherished  in  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Ro^nan  Ca- 
tholic Church;  62  millions  are  included  under  the  Greek 
denomination,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  Roman  Catholics 
by  few  points  except  of  discipline  alone;  whilst  there  are  only  59 
millions  of  ])ersons  all  over  the  world  who  profess  the  negative 
doctrines  of  Protestantism,  in  all  the  chromatical  and  contradic- 
tory varieties  of  infallible  dissent.  In  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  of  these  59  millions  belong  to  the  Church  of 
England,  we  have  experienced  no  small  difficulty  and  em- 
barrassment. The  first  matter  to  be  enquired  into  was  the 
existence  and  situation  of  the  authority  which  waa  to  charac- 
terise the  mcm])crs  of  the  Chiu-ch  of  England,  by  deciding 
that  such  an{l  such  persons  professed  to  entertain  the  doctrines 
of  that  Cluirch,  and  that  such  others  did  not  Upon  this 
point  we  were  inmiediately  met  by  a  statement  in  the  "  Aj)- 
peal,"  that  "  the  Church  of  England  (unlike  every  other 
religious  comnumion)  possessed  within  itself  no  potDcr  of 
defermiiilnn  claims  to  membership,''''  (p.  64.)  But,  indeed,  not 
only  were  we  unable  to  ascertain  who  are  the  memhers  of  this 
Church,  but  we  were,  and  are,  unable  even  to  discover,  with 
any  a})proximation  to  a  certainty,  what  her  distinctive  doctrines 
are,  or  wlicther  she  has  any  distinctive  doctrines,  or,  indeed, 
any  positive  doctrines  at  all.  Eleven  or  twelve  himdrcd  gcn- 
tlomen  who  have  ])ecn  ordained  in  that  establislunent,  and  who 
still  profess  to  range  themselves  under  its  banners,  and  who 
are  j)erhaps  the  most  learned,  zealous,  pious,  and  influential 
members  of  the  whole  body,  have  notoriously  "incurred  a 
widely-diftused  suspicion,  have  fallen  under  a  very  general 
imj)utation,  of  uu-( -hurch-of-England  opinions."  {Appeal^ 
J).  71.)  Yet  th(\^e  identical  persons,  although  heretical 
themselves,  were  able  to  "cause  an  assembly  of  divines  to 
meet  >erv  lately  in  Oxford,  and  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of 
condemnation  for  heresy  ngainst  no  less  a  i>€rson  than  the 
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Regius  Professor  of  Theology  in  that  University."  (Ibid. 
pp.  68-71.)  This  assembly,  however,  as  we  are  told  upon 
high  authority,  had  no  power  at  all  to  interfere  in  the  case, 
and,  accordingly,  the  archiepiscopal  author  of  the  Appeal 
declares,  "  that  their  whole  proceedings  were  utterly  schis- 
matical :  that  the  trial  itself  was  coram  non  judice,  and  the 
decision  of  no  authority  whatever  in  form  or  in  fact."  (p.  114.) 
"  The  professor  condemned  as  heretical  remained,  and  con- 
tinues to  remain  to  this  hour,  in  the  University,  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  theological  office,  and  as  fully  as  ever  authorised 
to  give  theological  instruction  to  any  student  who  majr  think 
proper  to  seek  it."  (p.  69.)  The  author  of  the  Appeal  mforms 
us  that  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  which  we  are  speaking 
have  increased,  and  are  increasing.  The  augmentation  of 
their  numbers  hath  not,  however,  been  sufficient  to  protect 
them  against  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which  they  had 
themselves  bestowed  upon  the  object  of  their  hostility.  One 
of  the  most  important  in  their  series  of  theological  publica- 
tions was  condemned  in  the  present  year  by  the  Hebdomadal 
Board  of  the  University,  consisting  of  the  vice-chancellor, 
heads  of  houses,  and  proctors.  But  a  writer  in  the  Times 
(17th  March)  infonned  the  world  that  the  board  had  no 
authority,  even  from  the  statutes  of  the  University,  to  repre- 
sent)  upon  such  a  subject,  even  the  University  itself,  much 
less  the  whole  Church  Establishment  of  England.  Whilst 
Dr.  Hook,  whose  name  is  reported  to  be  the  very  first  upon 
the  list  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  for  a  bishoprick,  declares  {Letter^ 
p.  4)  "that  the  determination  of  the  hebdomadal  board  to 
censure  Mr.  Newman  was  a  most  unhappy  determination,  and 
that  a  convocation  of  the  University,  if  summoned  for  the 
purpose,  would  reverse  the  censure."  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  occasion  was  considered  as  presenting  a 
nodus  dignus  vindice  iantOj  inasmuch  as  the  convocation  has 
never  been  sunmioned  for  the  purpose.  The  condemnation 
of  the  board  by  the  convocation  would,  however,  as  it  appears, 
be  as  futile  as  the  condemnation  by  the  board  of  the  party 
who  procured  the  condemnation  of  the  regius  professor  of 
theology.  Th3  author  of  the  Appeal  infonns  us  that  the 
University  has  no  power  whatever  to  decide  any  questions  of 
theology ;  and  indeed  if  they  did  possess  any  such  authority, 
the  consequences  of  its  actual  exertion  at  present  would  be 
inconvenient  enough,  as  "  it  is  notorious  that  the  Universities 
themselves  have  not  been  in  agreement  as  to  theological 
opinions ;  and  that  in  certain  cases,  therefore,  the  same  sen- 
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timents  would  be  reckoned  heretical  by  one  of  those  bodies 
and  orthodox  by  another."  {Appeal^  p.  69.) 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Western,  upon  seeing  three  persons 
engaged  in  combat,  very  sagaciously  concluded  that  two  of 
them  must  be  upon  one  side.  But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw 
a  similar  inference  from  a  discussion  in  which  three  or  four 
Universities*  were  engaged;  and  the  consequence  of  invest- 
ing the  Universities  with  the  power  in  question,  may  there- 
fore be  to  present  us  upon  a  given  subject  with  three  or 
four  different  infallible  rules  of  faith,  each  differing  from 
each  of  the  others,  and  all  peradventure  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  Church  upon  the  same  subject.  But  there 
is  another  reason  why  this  power  to  decide  u|X)n  questions  of 
theology  ought  not  to  be  possessed  by  the  Universities,  and 
that  reason  is,  that  the  learned  bodies  in  question  so  far  from 
being  able  to  decide  controverted  points  in  theology,  know, 
in  fact,  nothing  of  that  science  at  all ;  and  neither  teach  nor 
learn  it.  The  late  discussions  of  several  projects  for  altering 
the  system  of  education  at  Cambridge,  were  founded  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  fact  that  "  theoloqy  is  scarcely^  if  at  all^ 
introduced  into  t/te  course  in  that  Unicersity,'*''  {Times^  May  20th, 
1841.)  In  the  same  document  it  is  asserted  that  the  "first 
principle  of  the  system  of  education  adopted  in  that  renowned 
seminar}^,  is  to  give  everj'  man  a  liberal  education  indepen- 
dently of  the  profession  to  which  he  may  ultimately  turn  him^ 
self:^^  and  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Melvill  is  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  iK)sition,  that  "  the  best  method  of 
becoming  ultunately  a  theologian  is  to  devote  one's  self  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics,^^ 

In  a  review  of  Dr.  Peacock's  Ohsermtions  on  the  Statutes 
of  the  Unicf^rsity  of  Cambridae.,  in  the  Times  of  the  14th  April, 
1841,  the  following  statement  is  made  upon  this  subject: — 

"The  grand  delinquency  of  the  Universities  is  confessed  to  be 
the  slender  and  inadequate  training  they  afford  to  students  destined 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  Except  occasional  sermons  at  St.  Mary*8, 
the  divinity  stud(»nt  hears  at  Cambridge  no  theological  lectures  worth 
th*t  name.  The  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  is  eoDipelled  to  read 
through  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  in  each  course  of  lectures — a  con- 
dition, as  Dr.  Peacock  remarks,  which  would  infallibly  clear  his 
lecture  room,  did  not  the  bishop  require  from  candidates  for  holy 
orders  his  certificate  of  regular  attendance.  Butlers  Analogy^  once 
lectured  upon  in  the  IJinvvri^'iiy ,  has  disappeared  before  the  all'abs(trb' 
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ing  mania  for  mathematics.  Occasionally  college  lectures  are  given 
on  the  Greek  Testament,  upon  one  of  the  Gospels  or  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles — seldom  or  never  on  the  Epistles,  Paley's  Evidences^  too, 
are  read.  With  this  slender  furniture  most  of  our  young  clergy  set 
forth  upon  their  arduous  task.  Of  rhetoric  as  an  art — o/*  divinity 
as  a  SCIENCE — of  casuistry — of  criticism^  as  applied  to  the  sacked 
Scriptures,  they  know  nothing.  All,  all  has  to  be  learned, 
amidst  the  cares  and  interruptions  of  parochial  labour ;  for,  during 
the  few  months  which  in  general  intervene  between  the  degree  and 
the  bi8hop*s  examination,  unaided  and  alone,  the  student  adds  but 
little  to  his  stock  of  real  knowledge." 

This  is  certainly  a  very  flourishing  state  of  affairs.  But 
perhaps  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  more  satisfactory 
notion  of  the  amount  of  theological  instruction  which  is  im- 
parted under  the  present  system,  by  seeing  the  programme  of 
that  which  Dr.  Peacock  proposes  to  introduce.  This  pro- 
posal we  take  from  the  same  paper  which  we  have  already 
quoted,  into  which  it  has  been  copied  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Peacock  himself : — 

"  We  should  be  disposed  to  recommend  regular  and  systematic 
courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  every  year  on  the  following  subjects : 

"  On  the  doctrines,  liturgy,  and  articles  of  our  Church,  by  the 
Norrisian  professor. 

"  On  the  Hebrew  language,  by  the  regius  professor  of  Hebrew. 

"  On  biblical  criticism,  more  especially  of  the  language  and  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  a  professor  of  biblical  criticism,  to  be 
hereafter  appointed. 

"  On  ecclesiastical  history,  more  particularly  of  the  first  four  cen- 
turies afcer  Christ,  by  a  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  to  be 
hereafter  appointed. 

"  On  the  canon  of  Scripture  and  the  writings  and  opinions  of  the 
early  fathers,  by  the  Lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity. 

•*0n  moral  philosophy!  and  the  principles  of  moral  evidence  as 
affecting  the  grounds  of  religious  belief,  by  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy." 

From  this  enumeration  it  would  appear  that  there  are  at 
present  no  lectures  delivered  in  tlie  University  of  Cambridge 
upon  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Protestant  Establishment,  or  upon 
its  LITURGY,  or  upon  its  articles,  or  upon  biblical  criticism,  or 
ecclesiastical  history,  or  the  canon  of  Scripture,  or  the  writings 
or  opinions  of  the  fathers,  or  even  upon  m^ral  philosophy  or 
the  principles  of  moral  evidence  as  affecting  ths  grounds  of 
religious  belief.  The  decisions  of  such  a  University  upon 
the  subject  of  theology,  must  be  as  valuable,  as  satisfactory, 
and  as  conclusive  as  the  decision  of  Costard  in  Loves  Labours 
Lost,  upon  a  certain  well-known  ai-ithmetical  problem : — 
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Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Costard.  Not  so,  sir,  under  correction,  I  hope  it  is  not  sa    I  hope, 
sir,  that  three  times  thrice,  sir — 
Biron.  Is  not  nine  ? 

Costard.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereunio  it  doth 
amount. 

Biron.  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  times  three  for  nine. 
Costard.    Oh  Lord,  sir,  it  were  a  pity  you  should  be  obliged  to 
get  your  living  by  reckoning. 
Biron.  How  much  is  it  then  ? 

Costard.  The  parties  themselves,  sir,  will  shew  whereunto  it  doth 
amount. — Love's  Labours  Lost,  Act  v.  Scene  2. 

With  regard  to  a  few  items  in  the  abovc-o^iven  "bill  of 
particiilai*^,"  it  may  be  mentioned  that  "  all  which  is  required 
from  the  diraiity  student  at  ordination,  is  a  certificate  of 
attendance  ui>on  the  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity  for 
twenty  lectures  in  one  term,*  no  test  whatever  being  de- 
manded of  his  information That  during  the  delivery  of  the 
said  lectures,  the  majority  of  the  divinity  (I)  students  hold  in 
their  hands  volumes  of  all  sizes,  descriptions,  and  8ha])es — 
history,  poetry,  novels,  travels — whilst  some  think  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  their  examination  in  Paley's  Evi- 
dences, or  rather  in  a  mere  selection  from  it  (p.  28);  whilst 
others  of  the  divinity  (I)  students  amuse  themselves  with  a 
80 tip  book  or  a  jrst  book\  and  tmin  themselves  for  the  enti'rfain- 
ment  of  a  coming  si  ppku  party {Letters^  No.  2,  pp.  20-21.) 

Nor  is  the  Norrisian  professor  at  all  singiikr  in  his  inutility. 
Indeed  he  is  very  much  exceeded  in  this  negative  line  by  some 
other  individuals  of  the  same  class;  for  we  find  that  the 
Lady  Margiiret's  professor  of  divinity,  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  up  to  1836,  had  acquitted  his  conscience  by  de- 
livering at  the  rate  of 'about  a  lecture  and  a  half  |)cr  annum, 
in  the  form  of  sesquij)licate  sermons,  which  he  spoke  fn>m 
the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  author  of  the  Letten 
api>ears  to  think  that  "  these  great  defects  may  be  supplied 
by  an  extension  of  the  professorship  of  rflr,tw/Wry."  (Na2, 
p.  44.)  llow  this  "  extension  "  is  to  be  eftectctl,  or  what  the 
meaning  or  nature  of  the  j)roi)osed  extensicm  can  bo,  we  are 
unable  to  conjecture,  as  the  writer  himself  had  infonned  us 
in  the  pre(»cding  ]mge,  that  the  learned  professor  of  casuistry., 
a  certain  Dr.  Barnes  by  name,  had,  fnmi  the  date  of  his  ajv 
I)ointment  in  1S13  up  to  1837,  a  i>criod  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 


*  **  lii'tti  Ti  cm  tl»f  coiuliiion  of  tlir  Knj^lish  Univrrsitios,  consitlorcd  •«  nuiw- 
rich  of  tlio  K.st:ibli.^ho(1  Church,  hyn  Graduate  of  Cambridge  ;**  No.  S,  |^  10-11. 
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a  century,  actually  delivered  no  lecture  at  all !  The  author 
of  the  Letters  takes  upon  him  to  assert  that  the  said  Dr. 
Barnes,  at  the  time  of  his  election^  was  too  old  to  be  compe- 
tent to  perform  the  duties  of  any  professorship.  He  j)ossessed, 
however,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  in  his  own 
favour  two  of  the  five  votes  which  were  necessary  to  his 
election.  The  letter-writer  observ  es,  "  that  the  worthy  pro- 
fessor must  have  exercised  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  art  to 
quiet  his  own  conscience  as  to  the  manner  of  his  election : " 
and  we  may  add — as  to  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  conducted 
himself  during  the  continuance  of  his  office.  A  man  whose 
casuistical  capacity  was  adequate  to  the  tranquillising  of  his 
own  conscience  in  such  circumstances  must  have  been  a 
master  in  his  art;  and  the  extraordinary  evidence  of  his 
ability,  furnished  by  the  fact  of  his  having  never  delivered  a 
lecture,  affords  an  additional  and  perhaps  the  strongest  reason 
for  lamenting  that  so  great  a  genius  should  not  nave  given 
his  thoughts  to  the  world  upon  a  subject  so  important  in 
itself,  and  to  w  hich  his  abilities  appear  to  have  been  so  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  In  the  University  of  Cambridge  there  is  no 
professor  of  moral  philosophy/  at  all.*  {Letter^  No.  1,  p.  44.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  about  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  The  Graduate  of  Cambridge  informs  us 
(No.  2,  p.  28,  note),  that  the  preparation  for  the  examination 
for  a  degree,  inchiding  the  divinity,  "  is  usually  made  in  a 
very  few  days^''  by  the  well-known  process  of  cramming; 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  substantial  difference  between 
these  two  "nurseries  for  the  Established  Church,"  in  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  theological  knowledge  which  they 
confer  upon  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.  "That  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  when  considered  in  the 
persons  of  the  majority,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  a  few 
bright  examples,  are  at  present  grossly  ignorant and  "that, 
in  particular,  the  country  clergy  are  generally  ignorant  of  the 
mry  foundations  of  their  faith  "  {Letter^  No.  2,  pp.  14-24),  is  a 
consequence  which  the  Graduate  of  Cambridge  very  con- 
fidently deduces  from  the  facts  already  mentioned.  Of  the 
value  of  a  decision  by  such  persons  upon  a  theological  subject 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  consider  their  adjudication 
merely  in  the  aspect  of  reasoning  and  information.  How  far 
"  the  Church "  would  in  any  sense  defer  to  a  decision  by  a 
convocation  of  such  persons  in  the  case  of  the  University  of 

*  One  hag,  we  believe,  been  appointed  since  the  publication  of  the  **  Letter." 
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Oxford,  we  know  not ;  as  the  most  eminent  individaals  in  the 
establishment  observe  a  complete  silence  upon  the  subject 

Neither  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  nor  even  the  bishop 
of  Oxford,  nor  indeed  any  other  ecclesiastical  "authority,* 
appears  to  have  considered  it  any  part  of  his  or  their  duty  to 
take  any  public  notice  of  such  a  state  of  affairs,  or  to  give  so 
much  as  an  authentic  public  manifestation  of  their  opinions 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  in  question.  As  the  matter  stands, 
we  have  the  regius  professor  of  theology  declared  heterodox 
by  a  "  tumultuous  assembly  ^  of  divines  possessing  no  eccle- 
siastical judicial  authority,  and  scarcely  any  acquaintance  with 
theology :  which  assembly  was  convened  by  other  divines  in 
the  University,  which  other  divines  are  condemned  as  he- 
retical by  the  hebdomadal  board  of  the  same  University; 
which  board  has  as  little  authority  over  the  subject  matter  as 
the  conveners  against  whom  they  pronounced  sentence  of 
condemnation ;  which  condemnation  of  the  board  would  be 
condemned  by  the  convocation,  if  they  were  only  summoned 
together  for  the  puii^ose :  whilst  the  persons  who  are  collo- 
quially called  the  heads  of  the  Church,  appear  to  have  either 
no  authority  or  no  inclination  to  interfere,  even  to  the  smallest 
extent,  in  such  extraordinarj"  j)roceedings.  The  gentleman 
who  is  the  avowed  author  of  the  Tract  No.  90,  which  the 
board  condemned,  affirms  {Times^  17th  March),  "that  [not- 
withstanding the  resolution  of  the  board]  his  opinion  remains 
unchanged,  as  well  of  the  truth  and  honesty  of  the  doctrine 
maintained  in  the  Tract,  as  well  as  of  the  necessity  of  putting 
it  forth."  Whilst  Mr.  Sewell,  the  professor  of  moral  ])hi- 
losophy  in  the  same  University,  affirms,  in  the  postscript  to 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Pusey,  that  Mr.  Newman  is  "entitled  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Church  for  having  rerired  many  most 
important  truths  "  which  "  the  Church  "  had,  as  we  supiiose, 
allowed  to  go  altogether  to  sleep.  Another  of  the  Tracts, 
which  have  proceeded  from  the  same  quarter,  ha^  the  following 
passage :  "  Let  the  Church  [/.  e.  the  Church  of  England] 
go  on  teaching  with  the  stam merino  lips  of  amhipimis  /ormu- 
laries  and  inconsistent  2>^'f'(^(*d(}nts.^^  (Letter  of  a  Protestant,  in 
the  Times  of  Tuesday,  March  9.)  In  the  same  letter  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Froude  hated  the  Rofbnners,  liked  Bonner, 
and  thought  Bishop  Jewel  an  irreverent  dissenter ;  and  that 
Mr.  Newman  said  that  "he  looked  upon  the  commuHton 
service  witli  artef  and  impatient  sorrow ;  "  and  such  or  simi- 
lar nuist  be  taken  to  be  tlie  sentiments  of  the  members  of  the 
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convocation,  who  would  condemn  the  board,  which  had  con- 
demned the  tractarians,  who  had  convened  the  assembly  of 
divines  who  condemned  the  regius  professor  of  theology,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  :  whilst,  in  the  same  paper,  it  was 
stated  a  few  days  before  (6th  March,  1841)  that  the  Tracta- 
rian  sect  originated  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
at  the  house  of  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  letter  in  the  Times  names  the  bishops  of 
Exeter,  Chester,  Cliichester,  Winchester,  London,  and  Salis- 
bury, as  having  issued  injunctions  warning  the  clergy  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Puseyitcs.  The  leading  article  of  the 
Times  of  the  same  day,  alleges,  however,  that  some  of  these 
same  bishops  have  seconded  the  teaching  the  same  divines  upon 
controverted  points  of  the  "  greatest  importance,"  and  appeals 
to  the  candour  of  the  writer  of  the  letter  in  confirmation  of 
the  fact. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  outward  and  sensible  symbols  of 
unity  which  we  discovered  in  one  department  of  the  Anglo- 
Hibernian  establishment. 

A  considerable  number  of  clergymen,  of  a  different  class 
from  the  preceding  ("  of  conservative  politics  and  evangelical 
sentiments  " — Times,  March  9),  petitioned  the  House  of  Lord?, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  for  a  change  in  the  liturgy, 
articles,  and  canons  (for  a  new  stock,  lock,  and  barrel);  and 
the  bishop  of  Nor^vich  ol)served  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  "among  the  numberless  clergymen  with  whom  he  had 
spoken  upon  the  subject  he  had  never  yet  met  a  single  one 
who  allowed  that  he  agreed  in  all  points  to  the  subscription 
which  he  took  at  ordination"  {Appeal^  p.  16);  that  is  to  say, 
who  really  believed  what  he  professed  to  believe :  whilst  the 
bishop  of  London  stated  in  the  same  debate,  "  that  he  had 
never  met  with  a  single  clergyman  who  did  not  express  his  un- 
qualified belief  in  the  whole  "  {Ibid.  p.  25) :  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  should,  for  his  own  part,  consider  himself 
as  "  eating  the  bread  of  the  Church  unworthily,  if  he  were  to 
subscribe  any  articles  which  he  did  not  implicitly  believe." 
(p.  25.)  From  which  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  bishop  of 
London  has  never  had,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  the  misfortune  to 
meet  a  single  one  "  of  the  numberless  clergymen  with  whom 
the  bishop  of  Norwich  is  acquainted ;  or  with  the  petitioning 
clergy  of  1833  or  1841,  who  stated  that  some  of  the  canons 
were  inexpedient,  and  some  of  them  impracticable  (whilst  all 
were  obligatory  upon  the  clergy,  who  were  obliged  to  profess 
an  adherence  to  the  whole) ;  and  that  some  deviations  from 
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the  authorised  forms  and  positive  obligations  of  the  Church, 
were  found  to  be  so  advisable  that  such  deviations  had  already 
been  actually  carried  into  very  general  practice.  {Appeal,  xiL) 
Whilst,  again,  the  author  of  the  Appeal  declares  that  "  it  is 
admitted  that  our  canons  neither  are  nor  can  be  enforced ; 
that  our  clergy  are  not  compelled  to  observe  them  except  hy 
tlie  diocesan^  and  that  our  bishops  are  not  under  any  obligation 
to  enforce  them"  (p.  127);  and  that  it  is  notorious,  "that 
neither  our  clergy  are  punished  for  transgressing  them,  nor 
our  bishops  for  neglecting  to  enforce  an  obedience  to  them." 
(p.  128.)  And  we  learn  from  the  same  source  (]).  133),  that 
a  "  publication  used  as  a  test-book  in  the  Universities  for  the 
instruction  of  even  candidates  for  orders,  expressly  maintains 
the  doctrine  that  subscription  to  the  articles  implies  no  more 
than  that  the  party  subscribing  will  not  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy upon  the  points  to  wliich  the  articles  relate." 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich  declared  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  founded  upon  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  rignt 
of  private  judgment  {Appeal^  p.  14).  But  the  Bishop  of 
London  calls  the  declaration,  "  a  libel  upon  the  Church," 
(Ibid,  p.  20),  and  says  that  the  (mly  way  in  which  the  Church 
"  could  maintain  itself  at  all,  was  by  keeping  true  to  the  one 
point  of  the  theological  compass"  {Appeal,  j).  22).  In  our 
attemps  to  hit  off  this  one  point,  we  have  not  been  more 
successful  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  enquiry.  The 
Bishop  of  London  himself  told  us  nothing  about  it^  whilst  the 
author  ofthe  A])peal  acknowledges  that  not  only  the  point  of 
the  compass,  but  the  whole  compass  itself  is  a  mere  nonentity. 
He  comically  adds,  that  there  could  not  be  so  much  disputa- 
tion about  the  direction  of  the  course  to  which  it  i>ointed,  if 
the  compass,  to  say  the  least  ol'  the  matter,  were  not  very 
much  out  of  repair;  and  he  cimcludcs  by  stating  that  "we  have 
nobody  able  to  mend  it''  (Ibid,  j).  73).  Nobody  at  all  seems 
to  contemplate  such  a  thing  as  a  cai)acity  any whcM'c  to  correct 
the  variations  of  the  conijiass,  oven  if  it  ever  should  be 
repaired.  The  petitioners  tell  us  that  the  clergy  are  under- 
stood to  be  bound  to  the  observance  ol*all  the  canons,  although 
some  are  "  confessedly  inexpedient,  and  some  are  absolutely 
impracticable"  (Ibid.  p.  12).  But  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
tells  the  House  of  liords,  as  he  had  ])reviously  told  Mr. 
Wodehouse,  that  the  fact  of  Air.  Wtnlehouse's  entertaining 
difficulties  about  the  Liturgy  and  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
constituted  no  obstacle  to  Ins  admissitm  to  holy  onlers: 
{Ibid,  p.  7)  and  that  a  similar  opinion  was  given  to  Mr. 
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Wodehouse  by  other  prelates  whom  he  consulted :  whilst,  m 
another  place,  we  are  told,  ^vith  a  reference  to  the  authority 
and  practice  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  that  no  conscientious 
bishop  is  satisfied  with  an  unexplained  subscription  to  the 
genersl  standard ;  that  he  requires,  or  ought  to  require,  every 
candidate  for  orders  to  stand  one  examination  as  to  the 
meaning  of  that  which  he  subscribes"  (p.  120).  The  Bishop 
of  Norwich  himself  made  some  very  natural  reflections  upon 
the  insincerity  of  "  confessing  with  our  lips  what  we  do  not 
confess  with  our  hearts  whilst  the  condemnation  of  No.  90, 
by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  proceeded  expressly  upon  the  ground 
that  the  tract  reconciled  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
with  the  adoption  of  errors  which  they  w^erc  designed  to 
counteract.  As  a  replication  upon  this  position  of  the  Board, 
it  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sewell,  that  "  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  were  not  intended  as  a  body  of  dogmatical  teach- 
ing, or  as  a  system  of  theology,  whose  reception  was  to  be 
imposed  by  authority:"  although  Bisho])  Burnett  had  in- 
formed us  that  the  aforesaid  articles  contained  "  the  sum  of 
our  doctrine,  and  the  confession  of  our  faith." 

The  party  however,  who  consider  that  "  it  would  be  a 
serious  evil  to  treat  these  articles  as  a  regidar  system  of 
theology,  or  confession  of  belief,  to  be  enforced  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical power,"  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  manner  by  a 
high  authority. — 

"  Their  teaching  has  now  sunk  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  it  has  acquired  not  merely  a  numerical,  but 
a  moral  power  and  influence,  which  must  lienceforth  make  it  im- 
possible for  any  statesman  to  despise  or  overlook,  and  highly  indis' 
creet for  any  Political  party  unnecessarily  to  alienate,  this  element 
in  the  constitution  of  society.  The  younger  clergy  are  said  to  be 
very  generally  of  this  school  ;  it  has  no  want  of  advocates  among 
their  seniors  ;  it  has  penetrated  into  both  Houses  of  Parliament  ; 
and  we  are  confidently  informed  that  it  has  met  with  countenance 
from  the  bishops  themselves.  It  has  completely  succeeded  in 
awakening  in  the  church  that  vital  sjnrit  of  re-action,  the  necessity 
for  which  called  it  into  existence.  We  hear  nothing  now  of  a  de- 
mand for  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the  Universities,  of  pro- 
posals to  abolish  subscription  to  tlie  thirty-ninth  Articles,  or  of  con- 
templated changes  in  the  Liturgy  ;  or,  if  we  do  still  hear  of  them,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  received,  as  contrasted  with  their  popularity 
in  1833,  illustrates  the  completeness  of  the  victory  still  more 
forcibly."— of  March  6th,  1841. 

The  most  comical  part  of  the  transaction  is,  that  a  polemical 
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combination,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  previenting 
those  alterations  in  the  prater  book  "  which  were  called  for  by 
many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,"  {Times^  6th  March,  1841),  and 
which  has  had  the  effect,  as  we  are  told  in  the  same  place,  of 
preventing  proposals  for  abolishing  subscription  to  the  arti- 
cles, should  be  condemned  by  the  University  to  which  they 
belonged,  for  advocating  an  interpretation  of  the  articles 
which  "  reconciled  a  subscription  to  them  with  the  adoption 
of  errors  which  they  were  designed  to  counteract,"  and  tliat 
the  champions  of  resistance  to  all  contemplated  alterations  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  were  loud  in  proclaiming  to  the 
world,  that  the  said  Church  effected  its  "  teaching  "  through 
"  stammering  lips  by  "  ambiguous  formularies"  and  "  incon- 
sistent precedents." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  sources  of  the  peq)lexitie8  which  were 
encountered  by  us  in  considering  the  more  imblic  oi>eralion8 
of  the  "  Church  establishment  of  England."  In  examining 
her  more  private  proceedings,  we  find  ourselves  as  far  as  ever 
from  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  same  high  authority 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  infonns  us  that  "  a  combina- 
tion of  clergymen  holding  influential  stations  in  the  Church, 
and  listened  to  with  great  assiduity  as  preachers,  declare  that 
^Hhe  BISHOPS  awrf  ths  majomty  of  the  clergy  are  either  igno- 
rant  of  the  meaning  of  the  articles,  or  haoe  signed  them  in  a 
FR.\UDULENT  SPIRIT,  and /or  o/ EMOLUMENT,"  (See  Ap- 

pealj  ]).  72),  and  that  the  tracts  which  have  been  circulated  by 
the  said  entirety  of  the  bishops^  and  majority/ of  t/i  - clerayncting 
in  form  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, are  positively  heretical :  *  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  is  also  denounced  by  some  members  of  the  Church, 
holding  influential  stations,  although  its  character  is  even 
higher  than  that  of  tlie  Christian  Knowledge  Society  ;  and 
although  its  muster  roll  "  is  adorned  with  the  names  of 
several  bishoj>s,  including  the  Bislioj)  of  Londcm,  who  lias 
actually  ordamed  ministers  for  its  operations"  ( Ibid,  \^  76). 
In  fact,  the  greatest  num])er  of  the  clergy  of  the  establish- 
ment are  at  present  very  actively  occupied  in  j)rotesting  not 
only  against  the  Church  of  Konie,  but  against  each  otlier ; 
everj'  man  being  at  li])erty  as  we  shall  see  by  and  bye,  to  set 
up  as  an  infallible  authority, — be  a  j)ope  unto  hunself. 


♦  We  an»  infornu  d  by  Dr.  Htu)li  (Ix'ttiT,  p.  l.*))  that  this  socioty  is  now  diii- 
traettMl  by  *•  unhappy  (li^vnssions,  introdumi  by  a  purty  wliicli  Ls* bUspocU.il  of 
a  dcsij^  to  rt'v  obit  ionise  the  siwioty.** 
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Well  may  the  author  of  the  Appeal  exclaim,  "  what  in  such 
a  case  is  to  be  done  by  an  ordinary  man  ?*'  (p.  77).  What, 
indeed !  In  the  language  of  the  law,  an  "  ordinary"  man, 
generally  means  a  bishop.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  by  the  expression  "  ordinary"  man,  the 
writer  means  one  of  the  plain  common  run  of  mankind  :  al- 
though he  certainly  might,  without  any  impropriety,  have 
used  it  in  the  more  legal  and  limited  sense;  as  the  bishops 
appear  upon  some  of  the  occasions  in  question,  to  be  quite 
as  much  puzzled  as  the  most  ordinary  lavmen.  Both  parties, 
to  use  the  language  of  the  "  Appeal,  being  led  astray, 
or  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  that  the  Church  in  reality 
recoanises^ — "  the  Church  not  having  as  it  seems  sufficiently 
explained  its  own  meaning  in  every  instance"  (p.  viii). 

But  the  worst  of  the  matter  is  yet  to  be  told.  For  we  not 
only  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Church,  or 
what  it  is  that  it  recognises,  but  we,  unfortunately,  do  not 
even  know  wliat  "  the  Church"  is  at  all.  We  were  at  first 
inclined  to  think  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  information  which  we 
have  concerning  our  own  souls, — that  we  knew,  for  example,  its 
existence^  although  we  knew  nothing  very  particular  about  its 
essence.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  people  speak  of 
**the  Church^  of  England,  as  positively  as  they  spoke  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  or  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench ;  without  ever  entertaining  a  doubt  about  the 
real  existence  of  the  subject  matter ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
London  publicly  proclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the 
26th  of  May  in  the  last  year,  that  tlie  Church  of  England 
was  ready  to  "  lay  down  the  great  truths  which  she  extract- 
ed from  the  Bible,"  we  considered  the  intimation  to  be  as 
practical  as  the  notice  which  is  occasionally  given  by  the  Bank, 
that  she  will  on  such  a  day  be  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  advances  of  not  less  than  £2,000  upon  adequate  security. 
Having  gotten  as  far  as  to  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  the 
establishment,  our  only  remaining  difficulty,  as  we  thought, 
was,  to  ascertain  the  locus  in  wliich  her  operations  were  con- 
ducted ;  and  we  imagined,  as  a  man  gets  his  dividends  at  the 
Bank,  his  marriage  license  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  his  writ 
of  mandamus  in  the  Crown  Office, — that  there  nmst  bo  some 
place  in  which  one  may  have  his  theological  doubts  removed 
by  the  Church,  and  where,  upon  making  a  proper  application 
during  the  appointed  hours  of  business,  he  may  learn  from 
competent  authority  what  "  the  great  truths  are,  which  the 
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Church  of  England  has  extracted  from  the  Scripture,"  And  aa 
the  Bishop  of  London  liad  moreover  asserted  m  his  speech 
above-mentioned,  tliat  "  the  Church  would  neglect  her  duty 
if  she  did  not  lay  down  those  truths,"  we  believed  that  she 
was  in  reality,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  just  as  ready, 
and  able,  and  willing,  to  instruct  a  man,  as  the  General 
Cemetery  Company  is  to  inter  him.  Great  was,  therefore,  our 
astonishment  upon  hearing  an  archbishop  of  the  establish- 
ment, actually,  and  publicly  declare  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
"  that  there  was  no  individual,  nor  body  of  individuals, 
to  whom  ANY  QUESTION  of  douht  or  uncertainty^  or  any  scruple 
or  objection  could  he  referred^ — nor  any  constituted  au- 
thority to  xohmn  application  could  he  made  in  order  to  deter- 
mine any  such  subjects and  that  no  power  existed  anywhere 
to  "  look  after  such  matters"*  as  the  articles  of  the  Church's 
belief.  If  the  definition  of  the  nature  and  duties  of  a  Church, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  be 
correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  statement  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  had  an  exceedingly  strong  resemblance  to  a  decla- 
ration, that  there  is  in  reality  no  such  thing  at  all,  as  the 
Church  described  by  the  Bishop  of  London; — that  the  Church 
of  England  of  which  the  Bishop  of  London  spoke,  only  existeil, 
if  at  all,  in  fiction  and  contemplation  of  law ; — that  it  is 
always  in  abeyance,  like  the  fee-simple  of  a  rectory ; — that, 
like  llabelais'  island,  Mcdamothi,  it  is  situated  in  tiiat  nega- 
tive locality,  called  noichere ;  that  it  may  be  a  vortex,  or  a 
vibration,  or  a  mctjiphysical  substratum  for  the  sustentation 
of  ^Mpox-incumbent  accidents ;  and  that,  although  such  an  ob- 
ject of  internal  percei)tion  may  be,  as  the  lawyers  express  it, 
in  nubibus,  yet,  that  in  as  far  as  England  was  concerned, 
there  was,  as  the  Reverend  Sidney  Smith  would  say,  no 
Church  of  God  fie  re  upon  earth  at  all ;  there  being  at  this 
moment  no  body  whatever,  "  politic  or  coqwrate,"  "  aggre- 
gate or  sole,"  whicli  posi»esscs  the  smallest  semblance  of  au- 
thority, to  decide  authentically  what  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England  are,  and  what  they  are  not.  What  then 
is  the  Church  of  England,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  If 
it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  ens  rat  ion  is,  will  any  one 
point  out  where  its  palpable  existence  can  be  ascertained,  and 
what  the  situation  is,  in  which  the  Church  of  England  is, 
according  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  "  ready  to  lay  down  the 
doctrines  which  she  has  extracted  from  the  scriptures,  and 


♦  SiHjfch  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  7lh.  Aur.  I8;i3.    Appeal,  p.M. 
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which  truths,  if  she  did  not  lay  down,  she  would  most  grossly 
neglect  her  duty  ?"  How  she  has  performed  this  duty  may 
be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
September  1840,  p.  354,  that  "  there  is  sufficient  difficulty  in 
defending  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
merely  because  having  been  too  long  neglected,  they  go  against 
the  notions  of  many."  In  the  same  publication,  p.  460,  the 
writer  says  that  Mr.  Carlyle  "  is  ignorant  of  the  true  powers 
of  the  Christian  Church,  because  for  so  many  years  the  Church 
herself  has  permitted  him,  and  others  around  him,  to  remain 
in  such  ignorance."*  This  observation  was  made  in  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Carlyle's  declaration,  that  the  Church  itself  had 
become  a  skeleton,  or  a  scarecrow.  But  it  will  sufficiently 
appear,  from  the  preceding  parts  of  the  present  article,  that 
Mr.  Carlyle  gave  too  substantial  a  character  of  the  establish- 
ment in  calling  it  even  a  skeleton  :  and  indeed,  the  author  of 
the  Appeal  informs  us,  that  in  so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the 
authoritative  exposition  of  "the  truths  which  she  has  extract- 
ed from  the  Bible,"  the  Church  of  England  "  has  now  [ceased 
to  be  a  Church or  at  least,  that  an  essential  feature  of  that 
character  has  been  lost.''  (p.  74).  But  although  it  be  quite 
obvious  that  there  exists  no  supreme  or  central  authority 
whatever  in  the  Church,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  either 
an  actual  unity  of  doctrine,  or  even  a  plausible  conformity  of 
practice,  yet  it  may  perhaps  be  alleged  that  each  diocese  was 
a  sort  of  a  smaller  church  in  itself,  and  that  these  independent 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  by  forming  a  compact  and  quasi 
federal  alliance,  may  supply  in  some  degree  the  want  of  a  more 
extensive  and  more  centralised  administration.  It  seems 
however,  that  the  defects,  contradictions,  and  inconsistencies 
which  exist  in  these  minor  jurisdictions,  are  even  greater 
than  those  which  arc  to  be  found  in  the  whole  body,  when 
taken  as  a  whole ;  and  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  questions 
of  any  considerable  importance,  concerning  which  the  great- 
est differences  do  not  exist  among  the  bishops  themselves. 
It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  enter  at  much  length  upon 
the  dissensions  that  exist  between  these  ecclesiastics  upon  the 
questions  of  baptism,  penance,  the  Athanasian  creed,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Upon  the  subject  of 
baptism,  the  clergy,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  author  of  the 
Appeal,  are  divided  pretty  nearly  into  equal  parties  (pp.  21-2.) 
The  most  Rev.  author  of  the  Pamphlet,  Jidds,  with  much 


♦  Quarterly,  September  1840  (Carlyle's  Works),  p.  460. 
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primeval  simplicity,  that  "  the  Church  obviously  meant  to 


He  goes  on  to  say :  "  what  is  really  painful  in  this  contro- 
versy, is,  that  it  proves  us  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  ichat  is  the 
doctrine  which  the  Church  enjoins — as  to  what  is  ihe  meaning 
of  the  service  to  which  we  subscribe."  It  is  unnecessary  how- 
ever to  enter  upon  the  other  subject  of  dissension^  as  it  ap- 
pears that  the  disputes  go  down  so  far  as  to  reach  and  affect 
the  very  root  and  foundation  of  the  character  both  of  the 
episcopal  and  sacerdotal  office.  "  Ambigitur  enim  utrum 
ordinatio  sit  sacramentuniP ! !  (p.  117.) 

There  exists  a  controversy,  as  to  whether  the  words  "  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  imposition  of  our  hands,"  ought 
to  be  understood  a^^  actually  conferring  the  gift,  or  as  merely 
equivalent  to  a  ])encdiction  or  prayer  "  as  if  it  were  said : 
we  pray  you  may  receive  it"  (p.  118).  One  party  object 
to  the  literal  meaning,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason, 
that  "  such  meaning  is  unallowable  ;"  and  the  other  party  ob- 
ject to  accepting  as  the  potential  mood  what  is  expressly 
clothed  in  the  fonu  of  the  mipcrative  (p.  117-8).  The  conse- 
quences of  this  controversy  are  sometimes  queer  enough. 
"  The  bishop  of  one  diocese  teaches  a  deacon  to  understand 
the  expression  as  a  prayer,  and  gives  him  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  the  bishop  of  another  diocese,  where  he  seeks 
the  order  of  priesthood  ;  but  the  bishop  of  the  latter  diocese 
considers  the  opinions  of  the  other  bishop  to  be  heretical 
upon  the  point,  and  "  accordinglv  he  rejects  the  candidate  for 
the  very  same  exposition^  irhirh  he  )ias  been  tavght  by  the  original 
bishop  to  regard  as  p*'rfectly  orthodox!^ 

In  this  case,  then,  says  the  author  of  the  Appeal,  "  how 
peq>lexing  may  be  the  situation  of  a  clergyman,  ordained  in 
Ely,  beneficed  in  Chester,  and  removed  to  Gloucester": 
(p.  119)  you  may  well  say  j)erplexing  indeed:  unless  he 
could  be  like  Cerberus,  "  three  ecclesiastical  gentlemen  at 
once."  Tlie  very  prinrijjium  i nd i c id uaf  ion  is  would  be  smo- 
thered in  him,  and  "  his  inward  man,"  to  use  the  langiuigeof 
Dominie  Sampson,  "  would  irremediably  confound  his  notions 
of  his  own  i>ersonal  identity."  But  if  such  would  1h?  the  per- 
plexity of  a  clergyman  onlained  in  Ely,  beneficed  in  Cnes- 
tcr,  and  removed  to  Glou<»ester,  what  nuist  be  the  condition 
of  a  cIcrLTyman  (mlained  for  the  home  missionary  ojxjrations  ?  a 
sort  <)t'('('ch»siastic:il,  mctnj^hysical  indlndium  ragtinijwho  mav 
liave  orca-ion  t')  jro  a  rircuit  thr<)u;::h  twenty  dioceses,  each 
luivinjr  a  separate  stan<lanl  of  infaHil>iUtv  for  itself.  "The 


inculcate  sonie  (sic  italics  and  all) 
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doctrine  which  is  held  orthodox  in  one  distinct,  being  de- 
nounced as  heretical  in  another"  (p.  118),  the  state  of  this  last 
man  would  certainly  be  worse  than  that  of  the  first ;  and  is 
indeed  so  desperate,  that  any  further  contemplation  of  it  has 
a  tendency  to  bewilder  the  imagination.  But  even  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  bishops  are  not  the  most  hopeless  part  of  the  case ; 
for  the  author  of  the  Appeal  informs  us,  that  "  the  extent 
of  the  schism  existing  in  the  Church  is  advanced  so  far 
beyond  the  sustaining  influence  of  episcopacy,  as  to  be  in- 
curahUy  even  though  all  our  bishops  were  in  harmony  amongst 
themselves^  Tp.  143);  and  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  expressly 
informs  us  (Appeal,  p.  89)  that  the  opinions  of  the  bishops, 
even  if  they  were  unanimous,  have  no  influence,  except  with 
regard  to  strict  legal  enactments,  the  performance  of  which 
is  enforced  by  penalties. 

Such  is  a  faint  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  picture  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  drawn  of  her  own  condition,  at 
the  instant  when  she  has  had  the  modesty  to  put  forth  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  Catholicity.  The  Kev.  Sy^dney 
Smith  informed  us  lately,  that  a  few  years  ago  he  considered 
this  "lottery"  as  upon  the  point  of  going  altogether  to 
pieces.  We  are  informed  by  the  Times^  upon  one  day,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  staked  upon  a  forthcoming  vote 
of  the  legislature ; "  upon  another  day,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
we  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  the  same  "  Church  is 
struggling  for  existence."  Whilst  it  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  article  that  she  has  not  even  an  existence  ; 
that  she  has  at  least  no  spiritual  existence  to  struggle  for ; 
and  that,  except  as  a  recipient  of  revenue^  she  has  really  no 
existence  all.  To  assume  in  such  circumstances  a  designation 
which  implies  a  universality  of  dominion,  is  the  same  sort  of 
insane,  fatuous  presumption,  as  if  the  pacha  of  Egj'pt  had, 
after  the  bombardment  of  Acre,  proclaimed  himself  the 
monarch  of  the  world,  at  a  time  when  it  was  doubtful  whether 
he  would  not  very  soon  be  left  without  a  house  over  his  head. 
If  people  will  persevere  in  pretending  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  in  existence  at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  so ;  and  if  they  wish  to  decorate  her  with  high- 
sounding  designations,  without  any  regard  to  veracity,  they 
are  at  hberty  to  enjoy  this  peculiar  sort  of  pastime.  They 
may  therefore,  "  an'  they  will,"  call  her 

"  More  just,  more  wise,  more  learned,  more  everything  " 
than  any  other  Church  or  congregation  of  people  upon  earth. 
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But  to  assume  the  denomination  of  Catholic,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  is  a  piece  of  silly  eflfrontery,  exactly  of  the 
same  kind  as  if  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  to  put  on 
a  tiara  and  call  himself  Gregory  XVI ;  or  as  if  the  bishop  of 
London,  having  adorned  his  person  with  a  j)air  of  red  stock- 
ings and  other  appropriate  parts  of  the  cardinalitian  costume, 
were  to  write  "  The  Cardinal  Aloysius  Lambruschini  "  upon 
his  visiting  cards. 

If  such  be  the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
Catholicity,  what  shall  we  say  of  our  friend,  the  Church  of 


which  has  decreased,  is  decreasing,  and  will  soon  be  altogether 
extinguished ;  which  has,  according  to  the  Quarterly  Betiew^ 
been  asleep  during  all  the  time  from  the  Reformation  to 
1824 ;  which  has  861  parishes,  in  each  of  which  there  are  less 
than  50  Protestants;  and  151  parishes  in  which  there  are  no 
Protestants  at  all.  To  give  the  designation  of  universal  to 
this  Church,  at  a  period  when  it  is  rapidly  approaching  to 
the  condition  of  that  sort  of  substance  which  the  logicians 
call  jt>?(ra  nihil itas — to  call  such  a  Church  universal,  at  such  a 
time,  is  an  operation  for  which  we  have  no  designation  re- 
maining ;  our  vocabulary  is  exhausted. 

We  nave  said  nothing  alx)ut  the  indisputable  title  of  our 
own  most  holy  Church  to  the  designation  of  Catholic  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  that  part  of  the  subject  altogether  disposed 
of  in  a  few  sentences — ^])rief,  but  irrefutable — ^has  only  to 
refer  to  Dr.  Lingard's  admirable  Catechetical  IngtmeHons 
(p.  36 ),  where  he  wiU  find  this  iK)rti()n  of  "  religious  con- 
troversy "  brought  completely  to  "  an  end."' 


Art.  III. — Lcs  (Eucrcs  d*Euclide^  en  Grrr,  en  Latin^  ei  en 
Fran^^aiif,  dVipres  toi  mam'scrit  tri^s  ancien  qui  Hait  reM 
inconnit  jusqiid  nos  Jours.     Par  F.  Pc}TanL  Ouvrage 
appnmve  par  I'lnstitut  de  France.    Paris:  (Vol.  L  1814; 
vol.  ii.  1816;  vol.  iii.  1818.) 
rriHERE  are  two  Euclids.     We  do  not  mean  one  of 
X   ]Megara,  and  another  of  Alexandria  ;  our  distinction  is 
of  quite  another  kind :  we  mean  that  there  are  two  Euclids 
who  have  written  elements  of  geometry.    The  first,  wc  have 
no  doubt,  was  of  Alexandria,  and  has  left  writings,  which 
have  come  down  both  in  Greek  and  Arabic.  The  maniuoriiitv 


Ireland,  which  is  ([uartered 


ourselves ; 
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of  these  writings  differ  from  each  other,  as  manuscripts  will 
do ;  and  when  the  best  has  been  made  of  them  which  criti- 
cism will  allow,  the  errors  of  himianity  may  be  seen  peeping 
through  the  manifold  merits  which  they  contain.  The  other 
Euclid  was  a  native  of  Utopia,  and  though  probably  as  an- 
cient as  his  namesake  of  Alexandria,  was  hardly  known  till 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  He  wrote  works  on  geometry 
which  were  absolutely  perfect ;  a  fact  so  certain,  that  no  one 
editor  of  this  Euclid  ever  scrupled  at  rejecting,  adding,  or 
altering,  wherever  there  appeared  occasion  for  either  process. 
And  what  could  be  more  proper  ?  Euclid  was  perfection ; 
this  sentence  is  not  perfection,  therefore  this  sentence  is  not 
Euclid.  And  though  editors  did  sometimes  differ  about  the 
true  mode  of  turning  imperfection  into  perfection,  this  proved, 
of  course,  not  the  fallibility  of  Euclid,  but  their  own.  Each 
of  them  could  see  it  in  the  rest,  and  so  it  happens  that  many 
others  can  see  it  in  all.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  each 
commander  thought  Themistocles  only  second  to  himself; 
for  which  they  were  laughed  at,  and  Themistocles  placed 
first:  every  editor  of  Euclid  of  Utopia  thinks  Euclid  of 
Alexandria  better  than  the  first  Euclid  in  the  hands  of  an^ 
but  himself ;  the  inference  is  as  clear.  The  perfect  Euclid  is 
better  known  in  our  country  than  the  human  one,  according 
to  the  perfection  of  Robert  Simson,  a  profoundly  learned 
geometer  of  the  last  century.  This  excellent  man  (we  have 
as  much  of  right  to  make  him  complete  as  he  had  to  do  the 
same  to  Euclid)  dreamed  three  times  that  Theon,  a  contem- 
poraiy  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  had  translated  "  Molly 
put  the  kettle  on"  into  Greek,  and  distributed  the  fragments 
through  the  books  of  the  perfect  Euclid,  altering  the  context 
so  as  to  make  no  violent  appearance  of  transition.  He 
awoke  only  to  set  about  an  edition,  in  which,  by  supernatural 
assistance  (for  human  he  had  none),  he  not  only  threw  out  the 
vile  kitchen  song,  but  "  restored  to  him  those  things  which 
Theon,  or  others,  had  suppressed,  and  which  had  then  many 
ages  been  buried  in  oblivion."  If  any  reader  doubt  our  story, 
and  require  us  to  produce  authority  for  it,  we  will  do  so  as 
soon  as  he  shall  produce  any  one  single  manuscript,  or  set  of 
manuscripts,  which  collectively  bear  out  Robert  Simson's 
restorations, — but  not  till  then. 

This  preface  may  serve  as  well  as  another,  to  express  that 
we  intend  to  treat  of  Euclid  of  Alexandria, — who  is  either  the 
Homer  of  geometry,  or  else  Homer  is  the  Euclid  of  poetry. 
It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  both  never  to  be  surpassed ; 
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and  to  complete  the  parallel^  one  Pope  served  Homer  just  as 
SImson  served  Euclid — set  him  forth  as  he  ought  to  have 
written  instead  of  as  he  did  write.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
an  Englishman  with  a  head  full  of  Pope  and  Simson,  has  very 
good  notions,  both  of  poetry  and  geometry  ;  but,  for  all  that, 
he  who  would  write  on  Homer  must  discard  the  first,  while 
one  who  would  describe  Euclid  must  make  light  of  the  second, 
or  at  least  of  his  omissions  and  restorations. 

The  little  we  know  of  the  rise  of  geometry  in  Greece  comes 
from  Proclus,  in  his  conunentary  on  Euclid ;  a  writer  who 
lived,  it  is  true,  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era,  but 
who  appears  to  have  had  access  to  sources  of  historical  in- 
formation wliich  arc  now  lost.  Passing  over  his  storj'  of 
the  floods  of  the  Nile  obliging  the  Egyptians  to  invent 
geometrv,  we  come,  among  several  minor  names,  to  the  men- 
tion of  t^ythagoros,  Eudoxus,  and  J^uclid.  The  first,  it  is 
said,  changed  geometry  into  the  form  of  a  liberal  science ;  and 
looked  at  its  principles,  and  considered  its  theorems,  imma- 
terially  and  intelUctually  (avXwc  l  ofpdic) :  we  suppose  Proclus 
means  to  say  tliat  Py  thaigoras  was  the  inventor  of  demonstra- 
tion, and  tluit  his  predecessors  were  experimental  geometers. 
He  also  wrote  on  incoitimensurables*  and  on  the  regular  solidjs. 
Eudoxus  generalized  many  proiK>sitions,  and  added  three 
proportions  to  the  three  already  known,  mean  what  it  may : 
he  alsu  employed  analysis  in  augmenting  the  properties  of 
Plato's  sections  (the  conic  sections).  Then  comes  Euclid, 
who  collected  the  elements  (o  ra  <rrotx£ia  awayayitv)^  put  many 
])ropositlons  of  Eudoxus  into  onlcr,  and  perfected  others; 
strengthening  many  'previously  wedv  demonstrations.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  for  (Proclus  has  no 
other  reason)  Archimedes  menti<ms  him  in  liis  first  and  other 
books.  And  the^'  report  that  when  Ptolemy  asked  hun,  if 
there  were  no  easier  mode  of  learning  getmietry,  he  answered 
that  there  was  no  myal  road.  Tliere  is  nothing  else  of  any 
importance  either  in  Proc^lus  or  elsewhere ;  and  we  must  con- 
iess  that  die  account  of  tliat  writer  is  so  pithy  and  cautious 


*  \\\6yui%'  is  the  On^'k  uonl,  which  always  mnint  incommnifianbleA.  But 
B:iro(Uiis,  whosi>  Tjatin  is  hi<r))1y  estci'ined,  tnuisIattHl  it  qvtF  cjrplicari  mon  pottmmt, 
niul  tin*  lute  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Plntonist,  who  translated  rrocIuK  with  th« 
lov«*  4>t'a  disoi])l(s  follows  lkr«K*iiis,  and  citeft  Fuhriciiis,  who  ihoiicfit  the  word 
should  Im'  aFffXoYiur.  pro{M>rtional8.  Ihit  8un>ly  *Mnc(iiniiioiisuniblet "  nuikei 
perfei't  se  nse,  and  wc  kni>w  that  some  rather  acute  ideas  of  incommcnsurablM 
ninsi  have  pnvedfd  Eui'li«rs  theory  i>f  proportion.  Tlie  words  of  l*nic1us 
rr/v  ra))'  aXoyiuv  npa)  nuriiav  Kui  ri/v  rwv  tccxr^acwv  tf^^ti/tarMtv  vvvravtv 
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tliat  wc  are  inclined  to  give  its  details  more  credit  than 
has  been  usually  accorded  to  them.  If  Proclus  had  been 
given  to  collect  hearsay,  he  would  hardly  have  written  so 
briefly  on  the  author  whom  he  was  annotating :  he  would, 
for  example,  at  least  have  copied  the  eulogium  of  Pappus 
(a.d.  370,  or  thereabouts)  on  the  sua\'ity  of  Euclid's  man- 
ners. We  conclude,  then,  that  about  the  year  300  b.  c. 
Euclid  collected  the  scattered  elements  of  geometry,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  his  predecessors,  and  organized  them 
into  the  system  which  bears  his  name. 

The  first  editor  of  Euclid  was  Theon,  who  lived  a.d.  380, 
or  thereabouts,  and  who,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Syntaxis,  had  given  an  edition  (cic^offic)  of 
Euclid ;  and,  among  other  things,  had  added  to  the  last  pro- 
position of  the  sixth  book.  The  addition  has  evidently  been 
made,  and  follows  the  "  which  was  to  be  proved,"  with  wliich 
Euclid  always  ends.  This  Theon  had  nearly  run  off  with  all 
the  merit ;  for  many  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Elements  head 
them  as  if  they  had  been  collected  by  him ;  and  one  (men- 
tioned by  Savile)  has  in  the  margin  a  distinct  statement  that 
Theon  was  the  person  who  arranged  them.  There  is  answer 
enough  to  this,  first  in  the  silence  of  the  best  authorities 
upon  this  point,  secondly  in  a  quotation  of  Alexander  Aphro- 
diseus,  a  conunentator  on  Aristotle  prior  to  Theon,  who 
quotes  both  Euclid  and  a  particular  proposition.  He  certainly 
makes  the  number  of  this  proposition  one  earlier  than  it  is  in 
OUT  present  edition,  which  seems  to  indicate  (if  he  have  not 
quoted  wrongly)  that  some  one  later  than  himself  has  made 
an  insertion.  But  Euclid  has  been  signally  avenged;  for 
since  the  time  of  Savile,  and  more  particularly  since  that  of 
Simson,  Theon  has  been  made  to  bear  the  blame  of  everything 
which  appeared  to  any  editor  short  of  perfection.  Every 
schoolboy  in  England,  who  has  looked  into  the  notes  to  his 
Simson,  has  been  taught  to  connect  "  Theon"  and  "  some 
unskilful  editor."  Every  editor,  from  Grynoeus  downwards, 
has  felt  himself  able  to  please  his  fancy,  with  an  assurance  to 
his  readers  that  he  was  only  undoing  Theon. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  or  how  Euclid  disappeared,  any 
more  than  other  Greek  writings :  but  it  is  certain  tliat  by 
the  seventh  century  no  trace  of  him  was  left  in  Europe. 
Boethius  is  said  to  have  translated  the  first  book ;  but  in  all 
probability  this  pretended  translation  only  refers  to  the  mere 
description  of  the  four  first  books  which  that  writer  gave, 
and  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  only  text  book 
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on  the  subject  Tlie  Saracens,  who  are  reported  to  have 
destroyed  the  lil:)rary  of  Alexanilria  (though  their  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  Greek  liteiiiture  would  make  one  suspect 
they  took  the  books  out  first),  found  the  treasures  of  geo- 
metry, which  the  northern  barbarians  had  extirpated  through- 
out the  West,  and  began  tlie  task  of  transition,  though  not 
until  they  had  been  in  possession  of  Alexandria  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half.  Translations  of  Euclid  were  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  caliphs  Haroun  al  Kaschid  and  al  Mamon 
(we  follow  Dllerbelot  in  the  sj^elling);  and  there  was  a  con- 
siderable number  of  commentaries  and  abridgments.  There 
were  also,  a  little  later,  two  celebrated  translations,  which 
became  known  in  Europe.  The  first  by  Honein  Ben  Ishak 
(who  died  a.d.  873),  which  was  corrected  by  Thabet  Ben  Cor- 
rah,  an  astronomer  of  unlucky  fame  (a.d.  950),  who  revived 
a  notion  of  some  of  the  Greeks,  which  gave  a  large  motion  of 
trepidation  (as  it  has  been  called)  to  the  ecliptic*  The  second 
was  by  Nassireddin  (died  a.d.  1276)  an  astronomer  of  note, 
and  for  a  long  time  the  sole  authority  for  Asiatic  longitudes 
and  latitudes  among  the  Westerns.  The  Mahometans  re- 
turned Euclid  into  Christian  hands  again,  in  the  following 
manner.  Athelard,  or  Adelard,  a  Benedictine  of  Bath^  who 
travelled  all  over  EurojKJ  and  the  East  for  his  improvement, 
brought  back  with  him  Euclid,  and  probably  other  transhi- 
tions  from  the  Greek.  His  epoch  is  well  settled,  since  Bale 
descril)es  him,  as  stating  himself  (in  one  of  his  treatises)  to 
have  been  living  in  the  year  1130.  He  is  mentioned  as  a 
man  of  very  extensive  knowledge,  and  a  devoted  follower  of 
Aristotle  (a  writer  only  then  beginning  to  be  generally  read)^ 
He  translated  Euclid  into  Latin ;  and  his  version,  instead  of 
having  lain  manuscript  to  this  day,  as  was  once  supposed,  has 
been  sufficiently  shown  to  have  been  that  whien  waa  first 
printed,  and  which  kept  its  ground  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Greek  text.  The  first  printed  edition  appeared  in  1482 ; 
it  was  printed  by  Ratdolt  of  Venice,  who  informs  us  that  the 
difficulty  of  printing  diagrams  was  then  overcome  for  the  fint 
time :  and  it  bears  the  name  of  Cam])anus,  but  in  an  ec^iUTO- 
cal  manner :  at  the  end  it  is  stated  that  the  work  of  Luclid 
of  Megara,*  and  the  conmicnt  of  Camjmnus,  are  finished. 
This  Campanus  is  kuo^vn  to  be  the  author  of  an  almanac  lor 
the  year  1200,  though  some  have  placed  him  later,  and  some 
earlier. 


*  A  very  common  miblake  of  the  timt*. 
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It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  translation  of  Euclid 
was  first  made  from  that  of  Nassireddin,  and,  probably  on 
such  a  supposition,  that  work  was  printed  in  Arabic  at  Kome 
in  1594.  JBut  a  comparison  of  dates  will  show  this  to  be 
impossible,  be  it  either  Campanus  or  Adelard  who  made  it. 
Nassireddin  was  certainly  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  ac- 
companied the  Tartar  chief  Hulaku,  the  grandson  of  Jenghis 
Khan,  in  the  invasion  of  Persia,  his  native  country  (some 
said  the  renegade  was  the  adviser  of  the  expedition).  This 
was  about  a.d.  1260,  and  his  translation  was  most  j^robably 
subsequent  to  his  settlement  as  the  chief  astronomer  of  the 
conqueror.  It  may  be,  then,  that  the  translation  of  Honein, 
or  Thabet,  by  whichever  name  it  is  to  be  called,  is  the  one 
which  was  used :  there  is,  it  is  stated,  a  manuscript  of  this 
translation  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from  which  the  question 
might  be  settled.  M.  Peyrard  procured  a  proposition  out  of 
the  printed  Nassireddin  to  be  translated,  and  found  no  very 
close  agreement  between  it  and  the  corresponding  proposition 
of  Adelard :  besides,  the  Arabic  work  is  a  translation  with  a 
commentary,  the  Latin  one  a  translation  with  a  different 
conunentary.  There  is,  however,  yet  something  to  be  said. 
According  to  D'Herbelot,  Othman  of  Damascus,  a  writer 
whom  he  places  between  Thabet  Ben  Corrah  and  Nassir- 
eddin, without  giving  any  more  precise  date,  saw  a  Greek 
manuscript  of  Euclid  at  Kome,  and  found  it  to  contain  much 
more  (forty  diagrams  more)  than  the  Arabic  versions  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  which  only  contained  one 
hundred  and  ninety  dia^ams.*  He  accordingly  made  a  new 
translation,  and  as  D'Herbelot  does  not  mention  Nassireddin 
at  aU  as  a  translator,  but  only  as  a  commentator,  we  are  left 
to  infer  that  in  all  probability  Adelard  obtained  either  the 
translation  of  Othman  or  some  one  based  upon  it,  and  that 
Nassireddin  was  but  an  arranger  and  commentator  of  the  same. 

The  translation  and  commentary  of  Adelard  (called  that  of 
Campanus)  was  printed  in  1482,  1491,  and  again  by  the  cele- 
brated Lucas  Paciolus,  with  additional  comments,  in  1509. 
As  yet  there  was  no  news  of  any  Greek  text,  until  1505, 
when  Bartholomew  Zamberti,  of  Venice,  published  a  new 


♦  So  says  D'Herbelot,  but  there  must  be  some  numerical  confusion  ;  for  190 
diagrams  would  be  the  first  six  books,  or  thereabouts,  and  forty  diagrams  more 
would  not  serve  for  all  the  other  books.  The  Easterns  furnished  Adelard  with 
497  propositions,  being  the  thirteen  books  of  Euclid,  and  the  two  additional 
books  of  Hypsicies.  The  Greek  of  all  this  contains  only  485  propositions ;  and 
there  are  18  wanting,  and  30  redundant,  in  the  Arabic. 
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Latin  version  from  the  Greek ;  containing  the  elements,  data, 
and  other  writings,  in  Latin,  with  critical' notes.  The  ele- 
ments out  of  this  edition,  the  notes  excej)ted,  were  reprinted 
by  Henrj^  Stephens,  at  Paris,  in  1516,  together  with  the  Latin 
of  Adelard :  so  that  five  folio  editions  of  Euclid  were  pub- 
lished within  little  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  in- 
vention of  printing.  This  text  of  Zamberti  shows  what 
root  the  notion  of  Theon's  editorship  had  taken.  Theproix>- 
sition  is  always  headed  "  Euclid,"  the  demonstration  "  Tneon:" 
and  in  the  edition  of  1516,  Euclid  is  again  the  author  of  the 
i)ro[M)sition ;  the  demonstration  from  the  Greek  is  called 
Theon's  commenfarf/,  and  that  from  the  Arabic  Campanus's 
commentary:  while  in  the  two  last  books,  the  demonstration 
is  Hvpsicles'  commentary. 

Vtc  now  come  to  the  Greek  text,  and  may  here  explain 
our  particuhir  object  in  writing  this  article.  The  Greek  text 
of  Peyrard,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  which  will  jiresently  be 
more  particularly  described,  has  been  liitherto  a  scarce  book 
in  England,  and  even  in  France  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
notice.  A  little  time  ago,  however,  we  were  surprised  by 
procuring  a  very  new-looking  copy,  and  by  finding  that  it  could 
be  got  both  in  England  and  Fnmce.  We  have  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  this :  there  is  a  tide  in  the  aflSiirs  of  books, 
which  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  the  second-hand  shops^ 
and  empties  the  publisher's  warehouse.  But  if  the  book  be 
too  heavy  for  this  tide  to  float  it,  and  yet  too  valuable  to 
come  in  a  short  time  to  wra^)  up  figs  and  sugar,  it  remains  in 
the  jmblisher's  hands,  and  is  called  stock;  not  that  it  pays 
any  interest,  but  because  it  stands  stock-still.  When  once  a 
book  is  well  abroad  in  the  world,  and  comes  to  be  known  of 
the  second-hand  Iwoksellers,  the  true  preser^'crs  of  l)ookfs  it 
never  goes  out  again;  but  a  book  may  remain  publisher's 
stock  for  many  a  year,  as  we  very  well  know.  Dodson*8 
Mathematical  Repository^  published  in  1743,  was  let  ont  of 
somebody's  sto<*k  a  few  veal's  ago,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
8econ<l-hand  shops  all  had  coi)ies,  uncut.  Barlow's  tables  re- 
mained in  the  jmblisher's  stock  hmg  after  the  second-liand 
booksellers  had  begun  to  mark  it  "  scarce  Sir  tF.  Herschers 
edition  of  Spencc's  writinf^rs  wjissnug  in  liklinburgh  for  twenty 
years,  while  the  second-hand  booksellers  wondered  they  had 
never  seen  a  copy,  and  almost  considered  it  a  supposititious 
ymhlicatlon:  the  trjmslation  of  Nassireddin,  alrcauy  noticed 
n5  ]»ublished  in  1594,  was,  according  to  Brunct,  in  stock  at 
Fl  )nMir't»  ill  1?^10.     AVhcii,  tlioiTforc,  we  saw  Peyrard,  as 
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food  as  new,  uncut,  and  with  a  paper  cover  as  fresh  as  if 
lachelier  had  just  announced  it,  we  knew  that  the  chain  was 
broken  somewnere,  and  that  it  would  begin  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance like  a  new  work :  we  did  not  remember  having  seen 
it  reviewed,  and  we  considered  that  the  subject  would  possess 
interest  in  a  country  which  has,  more  than  any  other,  adhered 
to  Euclid. 

The  first  Greek  text  (containing  the  Elements  in  fifteen 
books,  and  the  Commentary  of  Proclus)  was  published  at 
Basle,  in  1533,  by  Hervagius,  under  the  editorship  of  Simon 
Grynoeus,  dedicated  to  Cuthbert  TonstaU,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester and  London,  well  known  to  mathematical  antiquaries 
for  his  treatise  De  arte  mppufandi,  and  to  theological  his- 
torians for  his  resistance  to  Henry's  divorce.  Two  manu- 
scripts were  employed,  furnished  by  private  friends,  and  one 
of  !rroclus,  which  was  procured  from  Oxford.  Various  edi- 
tions followed,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  cite,  because  they 
were  all  taken,  as  to  text,  from  the  Basle  edition.  It  may  be 
necessary,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that  in  this  century 
there  was  a  fashion  of  publishing  Greek  mathematicians  with 
the  enunciations  only  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  all  the  rest  in 
Latin :  a  practice,  no  doubt,  arising  out  of  the  notion  already 
aQuded  to,  that  nothing  but  the  enunciation  was  Euclid's. 
But  it  was  imitated  in  editing  other  writers,  Archimedes  for 
instance :  and  a  Greek  and  Latin  title-page  made  bibliogra- 

Shers  (those  men  of  title-pages)  slip  down  "  Gr.  Lat."  in  their 
sts.  In  this  way  it  would  cost  notliing  but  an  overhauling 
of  catalogues  to  furnish  out  a  dozen  Greek  Euclids  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  particularly  if  we  followed  the  cata- 
logists  in  another  of  their  errors.  Our  readers  ought  to 
know,  or,  not  knowing,  o\\^\t  now  to  laugh  at,  the  story  of 
the  nouveau  riche  who  would  be  learned,  and  bought  books 
in  large  numbers,  but  after  a  time  wrote  to  his  bookseller 
complaining  that  if  he  must  have  nothing  but  Operas,  he  would 
rather  they  were  not  all  written  by  Tom.  A  great  many 
titles,  as  they  stand  in  catalogues,  are  really  Tom's  Operas : 
there  are  So-and-so's  Works,  containing  &c  &c.  (one  or  two  of 
them);  the  catalogue  maker  has  down  Mr.  So-and-so  in  a 
moment  for  a  complete  edition,  looks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pa^e,  writes  down  a  place  and  date  (a  wrong  one,  maybe) 
and  passes  on. 

The  next  original  Greek  text  was  that  published  at  Oxford 
in  1703,  containing  all  the  works  of  Euclid,  certain  or  re- 
puted, and  edited  by  David  Gregory,  then  Savilian  professor. 
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The  University  of  Oxford  has  the  honour  of  having  published 
the  best  editions  of  the  three  great  geometers,  EucucI,  ApoUo- 
nius,  and  Archimedes.  In  mentioning  the  first  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  give  a  slight  account  of  alL  The  design  of  printing 
Greek  mathematics  on  a  large  scale  ori^nated  with  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Bernard  (died  1697),  who  preferred  the  Savilian  chair 
to  preferment  in  the  Church,  that  he  might  organize  a  large 
system  of  recovering  and  combining  mathematical  antiquities. 
Henry  Savile  himself,  tlie  founder  of  the  chair,  was  a  diligent 
collector  and  collator  of  manuscripts,  and  {x>ssessed  several  of 
Euclid,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  university.  And  he  did 
not  abandon  his  chair  to  its  first  professor,  until  he  had  filled 
it  himself  time  enough  to  deliver  thirteen  lectures  on  the 
foundation  of  Euclid  s  elements,  which  were  published  the 
following  year,  in  1621.  Dr.  Bernard  did  not  complete  any  of 
his  design,  but  only  left  behind  luin  a  synopsis  of  it,  describ- 
ing the  contents  of  fomi^een  intended  bulky  volumes ;  to  wit: 
1.  Euclid;  2.  ApoUonius;  3.  Archimedes;  4.  Pappus  and 
Hero ;  5.  Athenasiis ;  6.  Dioj^hantus ;  7.  Theodosius,  Auto- 
lycus,  Mcnelaus,  Aristarchus,  Hvpiclcs;  8-14.  Ptolemy. 
Quaiitus  Script  or!  he  adds,  and  well  he  may.  These  volumes 
were  to  contain  commentaries,  selections  from  the  modem?, 
&c.  It  is  singular  enough  that  the  three  first  volumes  (the 
commentaries,  &c.  excepted)  have  been  published,  and  that 
in  the  order  proposed  by  Bernard.  And  now  we  arc  to  ask, 
when  is  the  Oxford  edition  of  Pappus  and  Hero  to  appear  ? 
There  is  no  writer  who  more  requires  tlie  publication  of  an 
edition  than  Pappus ;  and  as  the  Arcliimedes  was  executed 
by  a  foreigner,  and  published  by  the  university,  we  shall  be 
curious  to  see  which  takes  place  first ;  the  preparation  of  a 
good  edition  ])y  an  Oxonian,  or  the  presentation  of  one  from 
abroad.  It  c^n  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  it  were  worthily 
done,  Oxford  would  feel  it  an  hcreditarj'  duty  to  defray  the 
publication.  "  Neque  gravata  est  Acad.  C)xon.  in  i)atrocinium 
suuni  recii)cre  f[uod  Eudidi  et  Aj)ollonio  suo  velut  cogna- 
tionis  jure  tcrtium  Oi)u.s  accederet,"  says  Robertson  in  the 
prefaco  to  the  Archimedes. 

David  Oregor}',  the  successor  of  Dr.  Beniard,  used  in  his 
edition  (folio,  Greek  and  Latin,  with  hanlly  any  notes  or 
various  readings)  the  manu:?cripts  which  Savile  liad  left,  "  in 
hunc  ipsissimmn  usum,''  liis  notes  on  the  Basle  edition,  ;  and 
those  of  Dr.  Beniaixl.  A  very  careful  collation  was  made 
by  Dr.  Hudson,  the  Bodleian  lil)rarian.  Tiie  best  testimony 
to  this  edition  is  the  siuallness  of  the  number  of  what  Peynurd 
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calls  its  "  mendsB  crassisimae,"  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  in 
the  whole  of  fifteen  books  of  the  Elements.  The  French 
editor  had  some  reason  (as  we  shall  see)  to  feel  a  little  galled ; 
and  the  feeling  must  have  been  strong  when  he  paraded  under 
such  a  title  (we  take  some  consecutive  ones  from  the  com- 
mencement) that  Gregory  had  let  pass  avivaQ  for  itvianQ; 
FH©  for  6  rH0;  iXavtrovi  to  fid^oy  for  to  iXaaaov  t^  fjLel^ovt; 
rSkv  for  Ttjc ;  tov  for  tov  airo  tov  ;  r^c  for  tov  ;  >;  for  rov ;  &c» 
We  shall  by  and  by  examine  M.  Peyrard  liimself  on  such 
points. 

The  edition  of  Apollonius  appeared  in  1710,  under  the 
care  of  Halley,  the  successor  of  David  Gregory;  and  even 
Peyrard  would  be  obliged  to  admit  it  to  be  the  best  printed 
Gri>eek  text,  for  it  is  the  only  one :  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
edite  another  with  more  care  and  success.  The  Archimedes 
was  not  published  till  1792.  Joseph  Torelli  of  Verona  had 
prepared  every  thing  for  press  with  great  care,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  through  Earl  Stanhope,  had  negotiated 
for  being  allowed  to  print  it.  Torelli  refused,  during  his  life, 
to  let  the  superintendence  pass  out  of  his  own  hands  ;  but  he 
having  died,  his  executors  saw  no  other  way  of  procuring  publi- 
cation than  by  renewing  the  old  negotiation,  which  succeeded. 

M.  Peyrard  was  a  scholar,  and  an  admirer  of  Euclid,  who 
published  in  1804  a  French  translation  of  the  first  four,  the 
sixth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  of  the  elements,  leaving 
out  the  fifth  hook !  and  a  translation  of  Archimedes  (a  very 
good  one)  in  1808.  He  undertook  to  publish  the  complete 
text  of  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Apollonius;  and,  beginning 
with  the  former,  proceeded  to  examine  the  manuscripts  of  the 
elements,  which  are  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  23  in  num- 
ber. He  soon  foimd  one,  marked  No.  190,  which  appeared 
more  complete  in  some  parts,  and  less  redundant  in  others, 
than  any  of  the  rest.  It  also  had  much  the  advantage  in 
antiquity,  having  all  the  characters  of  manuscripts  at  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.  This  manuscript  had  lain  in  the 
Vatican  Library  long  enough,  said  the  French,  who  paid  a 
visit  to  Rome  some  time  or  other  in  the  last  century,  and 
found  plenty  of  things  which  they  thought  the  Pope  could 
do  witnout.  Monge,  who  has  so  many  better  titles  to  fame, 
was  searching  the  city  with  the  eye  of  a  hawk  and  the  nose 
of  a  ^eyhound  for  spoil,  and  found  put  the  manuscript  in 
question,  which,  with  others,  was  sent  to  Paris.  We  know 
how  Peyrard  styles  such  a  transaction  both  in  Latin  and 
French  (his  preface  is  in  both  languages) :  "  il  fut  envoy^ 
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de  Rome  k  Paris."  k  Roma  Lutetiam  fuit  mifisus.**  This 
is  very  bad  scholarship ;  missus  in  Latin  never  bore  tlic  sense 
in  which  the  French  then  used  the  word  envoy When  the 
tune  came  for  restitution,  permission  was  obtained  for  this 
manuscri])t  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  Peyrard  until  his  edition 
was  completed,  one  volmuc  only  having  then  been  published 
(in  1814).  Two  more  followed  in  1816  and  1818,  and  here 
the  work  closes ;  haWng  been  originally  intended  to  include 
all  the  writings  of  Euclid,  It  contains  the  tliirteen  undoubt- 
ed books  of  the  Elements;  the  two  of  Hypsicles;  and  the 
Data :  the  first  and  third  of  which  ]\L  Peyrard  considers  as 
tlie  only  writings  of  Euclid,  without  giving  any  reasons  for 
the  rejection  of  the  others.  This  is  a  convenient  plan  enough, 
but  one  which  tends  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  follower  of 
it.  To  take  issue  on  a  single  i>oint ; — Pai>pus,  in  the  com* 
mencenient  of  his  sixth  book,  refers  to  the  second  proiN)^- 
tion  of  Euclid's  Phocnomena :  on  looking  into  the  dook  of 
PhoBUomena  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
Euclid,  we  find  the  second  proposition  of  tliat  book  to  con- 
tam  the  matter  of  Pappus's  reference.  Now  the  latter  has 
always  been  considered  as  very  good  authority  on  the  mathe- 
maticid  writings  of  the  ancients :  we  do  not  say  M.  Peyrard 
was  bound  to  follow  him;  but,  if  only  out  of  decent  respect 
to  the  whole  of  the  learned  world,  and  to  avoid  being  thought 
to  have  pmctiscd  a  mere  evasion,  he  ought  to  have  favoured 
his  readers  witli  some  reason  for  rejecting  such  testimony  as 
that  of  Pappus.  jVL  Peynu-d  has  added  the  various  readings 
of  the  Oxford  edition,  and  of  the  twenty-two  manu8ori^)ts 
which  lawfully  belonged  to  the  Royal  Library  at  Pans: 
having  himself  generally  followed  the  one  marked  No.  190, 
which,  as  above  explained,  was  "  sent"  to  Paris.  Before  wc 
enter  further  on  this  work,  we  mention  one  more  new  text 
which  has  appeared  since  that  of  Peyranl. 

This  is  an  unassuming  octavo  volume  published  at  BerUn 
in  1826,  by  Ernest  Ferdinaixl  August  It  contains  the  Greek 
text  of  the  thirteen  books  of  the  Elements  (without  Latin), 
some  historical  notes,  various  readings,  mostly  from  Proclun, 
Peyranl,  and  Gregorj%  with  some  Irom  tlirce  manusoripts 
belonging  to  the  Library  at  Munich.  It  apjHJnrs  to  us  to  be 
very  iudiciouslv  done,  and  very  correctly  printed,  as  tu  the 
Greek.  Not  Gut  tliat  we  entered  ui>on  it  with  a  little  bias 
against  the  nuthor,  when  we  saw  in  the  first  page  of  the  preface 
tliat  Tonstall  was  printed  Constall,  and  in  the  sc(H)ih1,  tbat 
Bart.  Zamberti  of  Venice,  and  Candalla,  two  very  distinct 
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persons,  were  represented  as  Bartholomeus  Venctiis,  and 
Zambcrtus  Candalla.   Such  things,  however,  seem  exceptions. 

Thus  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  present  text  of  the 
Elements  of  Euclid  depends  upon  about  tliirty-five  manu- 
scripts, few  of  them  however  containing  the  whole ;  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  presented  in  the  four  editions  of  Basic, 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 

The  particular  point  which  most  strikes  a  reader  of  Pcyrard, 
is  his  preference  for  the  Vatican  manuscript,  and  his  con- 
tempt for  the  editions  of  Basle  and  Oxford.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  considered  as  thinking  lightly  of  the  French  editor,  to 
whom,  as  admirers  of  Euclid,  we  feel  under  singular  obli- 
gations. Every  scholar  will  admit  that,  by  tlie  description 
given  of  the  Vatican  manuscript,  it  was  most  desirable  that 
an  edition  should  be  founded  upon  it,  and  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  decided  partisan  of  the  said  manuscript  to  do  it.  All 
the  various  readings  are  given  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rea- 
der has  before  him  the  Vatican  manuscript,  the  Oxford  edition, 
or  a  compost  of  the  twenty-two  manuscripts  of  the  Ro^al 
Library,  whichever  he  pleases.  But,  while  acknowledging 
freely  the  real  and  substantial  addition  which  Peyrard  has 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  Euclid,  we  are  compelled  to  say, 
that  he  gives  no  testimony  of  that  scholarship  which  would 
make  his  individual  opinion  valuable,  nor  of  that  care  which 
would  give  him  a  right  to  speak  as  he  has  done  of  his  prede- 
cessors. We  are  afraid,  moreover,  that  the  animosity  which 
Ids  countrymen  naturally  felt  towards  England  in  1812-1818, 
has  coloured  his  views  materially.  In  an  ephemeral  produc- 
tion, we  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice 
such  a  misdre :  but,  having  before  us  the  very  careful  edition 
of  Gregory  in  1703,  and  finding  by  subtraction  that  from 
1703  to  1816,  it  is  one  hundred  and  thirteen  years,  we  look 
forward  to  a.d.  1929,  and  picture  to  ourselves  the  smile  with 
which  any  critic  of  that  day,  French  or  English,  will,  after 
wondering  what  could  make  Peyrard  undervalue  an  edition 
80  much  more  correct  than  his  own,  suddenly  recollect  that 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  1815. 

The  French,  for  the  last  half  century,  have  not  been  con- 
spicuous cultivators  of  Greek ;  and  it  was  notorious  that  of 
ah  the  savans  of  the  Bonapartean  era,  no  one  but  Delambre 
was  tolerably  well  versed  in  that  language.  There  was  hardly 
0Uch  a  thing  as  a  school  of  classical  criticism  in  the  coimtry^ : 
md  this  bemg  taken  into  account,  the  merit  of  Pcyrard  ia 
much  enhanced  by  the  very  circumstances  which  prevented 
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his  book  from  being  what  it  would  have  been,  if  he  had  been 
a  German.  As  soon  as  the  first  volume  of  the  translation 
was  finished  and  printed,  it  was  referred  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  to  the  two  classes  of  the  Institute,  that  of  litera- 
'  ture,  and  that  of  mathematics.  The  latter  class  appointed  a 
commission,  consisting  of  Dehmibre  and  Prony, — ^that  is  of 
Delambre,  for  Prony  was  not,  we  believe,  a  scholar.  But  if 
Peyrard  himself  had  dictated  the  report  (and  we  shall  cite 
something  curious  on  this  point  presently)  he  could  not  have 
had  his  ideas  more  completely  adopted.  The  Oxford  edition 
is  the  mere  copy  of  that  of  Basle,  though  it  passes  for  the 
best  of  all — ^IM.  Peyrard  is  a  judicious  editor, — ^the  misprints^ 
inevitable  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  are  much  fewer  than  those 
of  the  Oxford  edition  of  Archimedes — ^the  work  fulfils  all 
the  conditions  that  could  be  exacted — and  the  edition  is  evi- 
dently superior  to  all  the  rest.  On  the  first  point,  namely, 
that  the  Oxford  edition  is  a  servile  copy  of  that  of  Basle, 
Peyrard  had  forgotten  to  give  his  counsel  proper  instructiona. 
Had  he  read*  the  preface  of  Gregory,  he  would  have  known 
better.  But  the  information  that  errors  are  fewer  tlian  in  the 
Oxford  Archimedes,  is  a  curious  little  bit  of  information,  and 
contains  some  generalship.  AVTiy  did  they  not  say  fewer  than 
the  Oxford  Euclid,  which  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  especially  since  Peyrard  had  signalized  this  as  the  in- 
correct Basle  edition  with  new  faults  of  its  own?  Why, 
simply  because  the  reporters  themselves  had  detected  in  the 
seven  first  books — about  the  third  part  of  the  whole — more 
than  two-thinls  as  many  misprints  as  PejTurd's  research  had 
detected  in  all  the  fifteen  books  of  Gr^;ory.  It  waa  much 
safer,  therefore,  to  bring  in  the  Archimedes,  which  they  took 
on  Peyrard's  word  to  be  full  of  faults  (fourmille  de  /auies)  ; 
thouglk  they  did  not  see  what  a  very  modified  comfdiment 
they  thus  paid.  Pevrard's  faults  are  worse  than  the  menda 
erassissinue  of  the  Oxford  edition ;  Gregory's  eye,  though  it 
sometimes  passed  one  Greek  word  for  another,  never  let  slip 
one  that  was  not  Greek:  Pe}Trard  let  go  mmc  for  vximtt 
TfHQiri  for  TTOiiiiri ;  /iiycdnc  for  fnyiOtiQ ;  irpiirttt  for  Vjpwroc ;  Ifavor- 
rnrcu  for  itjiavrtirat.  And  yet  the  sheets  were  first  reftd  by 
himself,  then  by  M.  Jannet,  then  by  M.  Patris,  and  then 


*  lie  read  ono  part,  at  least,  very  incorrectly.  He  telb  ui  thai  Gwgor/ 
admits  that  all  the  writings  except  the  elements  and  data,  arc  rery  mdeoUj 
not  £ucUd*s.  Gn^gor}*  atlmita  no  such  thing ;  of  some  ho  properly  doubli ;  of 
some  he  cxpresoes  no  doubt. 
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himself  again ;  and  no  one  was  sent  to  press  until  eyery  error 
had  been  corrected,  or,  as  the  printers  say,  a  perfectly  clean 
revise  was  always  sent  back.  Besides  this,  M.  Nicolopoulo, 
of  Smyrna,  read  a  large  number  of  the  proofs.  All  this  read- 
ing rather  surprised  us ;  and  it  also  puzzled  us  to  understand 
how  Delambre  and  Prony  came  to  examine  so  minutely  as  to 
detect  a  misplaced  accent,  or  a  wrong  aspirate.  Did  Peyrard 
furnish  them  with  a  list  of  his  own,  to  make  their  report  look 
more  minute  ?  We  should  not  breathe  such  a  suspicion,  if 
it  were  not  for  a  curious  circumstance  which  we  will  now 
explain. 

Peyrard  sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  editing  Euclid  of 
Alexandria,  and  shows  some  disposition  to  restore  Euclid  of 
Utopia.  In  all  manuscripts,  the  seventh  of  the  first  book 
has  only  one  case,  that  in  which  the  vertex  of  one  triangle 
falls  iniide  the  other  not  being  considered.  Of  course  all 
commentators  have  supplied  the  deficiency;  Grynceus  and 
Gr^ory  let  Euclid  stand.  The  case  is  plain  enough ;  ali- 
guando  bonus  dormitat  geometrioe  Homerus^  and  Euclid  took 
the  case  of  the  vertex  of  one  triangle  falling  within  the  other 
as  obviously  impossible.  Peyrard  thought  that  he  could 
make  one  demonstration  do  for  both  cases,  by  drawing  the 
second  figure,  and  adding  a  few  words :  this  he  informs  us  in 
his  preface  he  has  done,  and  Delambre  and  Prony  assure  us  in 
their  report  that  he  has  drawn  the  new  figure,  and  added  a 
line,  which  they  tell  us  is  entre  deux  crochets.  Looking  to 
the  various  readings  at  the  end,  in  which  Peyrard  puts  his 
own  text  in  one  column,  and  that  of  the  Oxford  and  the 
manuscripts  in  two  others,  we  find  that,  at  the  reference  3, 
the  words  koI  ai  BP,  BA  etcPifiXiitrOuffay  Iv  eh^eiaQ  Iv  [sic]  ra  £Z 
are  part  of  the  text ;  on  which  Peyrard  remarks,  Desunt  in 
omnibus  eodicibus  et  in  omnibm  editionibus.  Well  then,  we 
turn  to  the  text ;  we  find  no  such  words  in  the  whole  propo- 
sition, we  find  no  second  figure  added,  and,  to  three  words  or 
so,  everything  as  in  the  Oxford  I  Grant  for  a  moment  that 
the  reporters  looked  at  the  various  readings  instead  of  the 
text,  as  would  have  been  their  best  plan  in  the  first  instance, 
where  did  they  find  the  crochets  ?  They  were  evidently  ex- 
amining a  printed  work,  for  they  detected  misprints ;  where 
were  the  crochets  ?  Perhaps  such  things  would  not  remain 
in  the  text,  but  flew  off,  by  the  laws  oi  attraction,  into  the 
heads  of  the  examiners,  carrying  with  them  the  intercepted 
words.  And  if  they  got  their  information  from  the  various 
readings,  how  came  they  to  overlook  iir  ra  for  iirl  ra,  they 
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who  made  eighteen  corrections,  by  their  own  account,  in  these 
very  various  readings.  Or  was  this  the  state  of  the  case ; 
did  Peyrard  furnish  them  with  the  materials  of  the  report, 
and  a  list  of  errata  to  look  business-like,  telling  them  what 
he  meant  to  do  with  the  seventh  proposition,  and  did  do  in 
the  list  of  various  readings,  but  forgot  to  do  in  the  text? 
We  regret  very  much  being  forced  upon  this  supposition,  but 
we  ask  any  candid  reader  how  it  is  to  be  avoided  ? 

The  class  of  literature  evaded  the  question  of  the  minister, 
in  a  short  letter  from  their  secretary,  in  which  they  administer 
what  may  be  called  a  rap  on  the  knuckles  to  the  worthy,  but 
too  self-suflScient,  editor.  After  referring  to  the  report  of 
the  other  class,  with  which  the  subject  had  most  to  do,  they 
observe  that  the  text  seems  (lui  a  paru)  more  correct  in  the 
new  edition — ^but  that  the  Basle  edition  (no  mention  of  the 
Oxford  one,  February  26,  1814)  though  containing  some 
misprints,  not  so  many  as  is  commonly  thought,  and  easilv 
corrected,  will  always  be  precious  to  the  lovers  of  Greek 
literature — that  the  new  edition  was  carefully  done,  but 
that  some  errors  had  crept  in,  particularly  towards  the  end 
of  the  volume. 

The  Berlin  editor,  E.  F.  August,  has  insinuated  his  opinion 
in  the  following  manner.  After  describing  the  Oxford  pre- 
face, he  adds,  "  Atque  revera  tanta  cura  haec  cditio  instituta 
est,  ut  digna  esset,  qua  per  totum  seculum  matheseos  studiosi 
nec  Gneci  scrmonis  inperiti  uterentur."  After  a  similar  de- 
scription of  PejTard's  preface,  with  a  preliminary  compliment 
to  his  labour  and  industry,  he  says — not  one  word.  In  the 
fifth  proposition  of  the  sixth  book  (the  only  one  which  he 
thus  treats)  August  has  pointed  out  five  misi)rints,  no  one  of 
which  is  in  the  Oxford  edition.  We  ourselves  sat  down  with 
the  determination  to  read  till  we  came  to  an  erratum  not 
noticed  in  the  list :  we  took  the  first  projK>sition  of  the  fifth 
book,  and  at  the  eighteenth  word  of  the  demonstration  we 
found  our  mark ;  ToWavKatnov  for  TroXXairXaffca,  the  I^tin  is 
multiplier.  We  feel  then,  from  all  these  things,  that  Pey- 
rard's  Euclid  is  b^  far  the  most  incorrectly  printed  edition 
which  exists.  lor  ordinary  mathematical  students,  wc 
should  decidedly  recommend  the  Berlin  edition,  which  ift 
more  easily  obtainetl  than  the  Oxford,  of  which  it  pcng^esscs 
the  merits  without  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Paris  edition.  It 
also  gives  the  princijml  jwlnts  of  the  Vatican  manu.'^cript. 
At  the  same  time,  the  critical  scholar  will  feel  that  he  10  not 
in  possession  of  Euclid  unless  he  liave  by  him  the  edition  of 
Peyrard,  for  the  sake  of  the  manuscript  just  mentioned,  the 
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twenty-two  others,  and  their  comparison  with  the  Oxford 
edition.  And  though  Peyrard  was  not  what  he  imagined 
himself  to  be,  yet  from  that  to  absolute  insignificance  is  a 
longum  intermllum^  of  which  a  little  indulgence,  no  more  than 
due  to  his  intentions  and  Industry,  may  i)ut  him  at  the  point 
of  bisection. 

From  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  we  may  pass  to  the  English. 
The  first  English  dream  of  geometry  was  the  Pathioay  to 
Knowledge^  by  Robert  Recordc,  published  in  1551,  containing 
no  system  of  demonstration,  but  "  one  book  of  conclusions 
geometricall,"  and  "  one  book  of  theorems  geometricalL"  The 
first  contains  the  problems  of  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid 
constructed ;  the  second  the  theorems  in  the  same  books  de- 
scribed without  demonstration.  This  is  done  afler  the  ex- 
ample of  Rheticus,  and  "  that  wittie  clarke  "  Boethius.  Euclid 
is  mentioned  once,  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  Recorde 
considers  all  demonstration  to  be  the  work  of  "  Theon  and 
others  that  write  on  Euclide:"  the  old  story  again.  This 
work  of  Recorde  is  as  much  an  edition  of  four  books  of 
Euclid  as  some  others  that  went  by  that  name  in  his  day. 
But  nothing  that  can  proi)erly  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Euclid  was  published  until  1570,  in  which  year  Sir  Henry 
Billingsley  (who  Dee  tells  us  was  the  translator)  published  an 
edition  containing  the  whole  of  the  fifteen  books,  with  all 
manner  of  commentaries,  and  an  additional  book  on  solids  by 
Flussas;  together  with  a  long  preface  and  notes  by  John 
Dee.  Had  it  not  been  for  Dee  himself,  in  the  catalogue 
which  he  subsequently  published  (in  his  epistle  to  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  it  would  never  have  been  known  that 
the  worshipful  Sir  Henry  Billingsley  was  the  translator :  and 
considering  tliat  the  plan,  preface,  and  notes  are  Dee's,  and 
that  the  worshipful  knight  is  altogether  unknown,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  he  worked  under  l)ee's  advice  and  direction. 
The  name  of  Billingsley  does  not  occur  either  in  tlie  first 
edition  or  the  second  and  last  (1671);  and  we  have  always 
had  a  firm  persuasion,  that  the  knight  was  either  Dee's  pupil, 
working  under  his  directions  in  the  mechanical  translation,  or 
his  patron^  who  had  bought  the  credit  of  the  edition.  We 
shall  not  speak  here  of  Scarburgh,  Barrow,  Cotes,  Simson» 
Horsley,  &c.,  except  in  general  comments  where  occasion 
arises :  we  shall  merely  add,  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
that  the  Clarendon  press,  besides  the  best  Greek  version,  Iiaa 
also  produced  the  most  English  Euclid,  in  the  most  Euclidean 
fingliidi ;  we  s})eak  of  the  ti*anslation  of  the  thirteen  books, 
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by  James  Williamson,  Oxford,  1781,  in  2  vols.  4ta  The 
translation  is  here  as  literal  as  any  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  additional  words  of  English 
necessary  to  complete  the  sense  are  inserted  in  italics. 

As  to  the  editors  who  amend  to  their  fancy,  and  then  say, 
this  must  be  what  Euclid  wrote,  we  have  of  course  nothing 
to  do  with  them,  writing  as  we  now  are  upon  evidence  and 
evidence  only,  and  beingexceedingly  dubious  of  the  fact  that 
Euclid,  any  more  than  Thucydides,  wrote  otherwise  than  as 
it  is  set  down  that  he  wrote  in  the  remaining  manuscripts. 
If  these  be  corrupt  let  them  be  restored,  if  possible,  by  con- 
text, by  comparison,  or  by  good  conjecture  within  the  most 
approved  canons  of  criticism.  If,  alter  aU,  the  Alexandrian 
Greek  will  not  do  to  teach  geometry  by  (which  is  quite 
another  question)  let  him  be  amended  or  abandoned,  but  let 
not  such  amendments  be  called  Euclid.  Robert  Simson  pro- 
ducing that  which  he  thinks  best,  in  the  way  of  addition, 
alteration,  or  comment,  is  not  only  bearable,  but  admirable ; 
Robert  Simson  declaring  that  whiatever  he  thought  Euclid 
should  liave  written,  must  be  that  which  Euclid  did  write,  is 
a  false  critic,  and  a  teacher  of  falsehood,  though  of  course  not 
intentionally ;  Robert  Simson  declaring  that  he  had  discovered, 
by  reflection,  words  and  sentences  of  Euclid  which  had  been 
buried  in  oblivion  for  ages,  was  not  one  whit  less  absurd  than 
the  discoverers  of  hidden  treasures  by  the  divining  rod :  and 
those  who  printed  Robert  Simson's  notes  in  school  Euclids, 
wei*e  guilty  of  great  inconsistency,  imless  they  could  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  they  intended  to  destroy  any  notions  of 
sound  criticism  wliich  a  youth  might  acquire  from  the  notes 
to  his  classical  authors,  by  the  perusal  of  those  attached  to 
his  mathematical  guide. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  solid  initiation  which 
Euclid  enables  the  student  to  obtain,  is  beginning  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  if  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  which 
the  friends  of  liberal  educati(m  should  bestir  themselves  upon, 
it  is  the  defence  of  this  une<iualled  system.  "  Lagrange,''  says 
Peyrard, "  often  rei>eated  to  mc  that  geometry  was  a  £ad  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  he  who  did  not  study  geometry  in  Euclid^  did 
exactly  like  one  who  learnt  Greek  and  Latin  by  reading  modem 
works  written  in  those  languages."  AVe  may  trace  the  conse- 
quences of  the  abandonment  of  Euclid  in  the  general  state  of 
elementary  writing  in  ever}-  countrj-  in  which  it  lias  been  aban- 
doned. Algebra,  left  to  the  habits  which  it  forms  without 
geometry,  always  grows  hix  in  its  reasonings ;  and  those  who 
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have  lost  Euclid,  have  always  fonned  a  less  rigorous  system. 
If  we  could  find  any  tendency  to  deny  these  assertions,  we 
niight  argue  the  grounds  on  which  such  denial  was  made :  but 
no  one  pretends  to  show  the  substitute  for  Euclid ;  no  one 
professes  that  algebra*  is  everywhere  of  equal  rigour.  Some 
desire  mathematics  only  as  an  instrument  in  the  investigations 
of  physics :  let  them  have  their  approximative  system,  by  all 
means ;  but  we  are  now  speaking  to  those  who  think  of  tlie 
formation  of  the  mind  to  the  utmost  exactness  of  which  it  is 
capable,  and  who  see  clearly  that  it  has  pleased  God  that  the 
higher  and  finer  parts  of  civilization  should  be  much  advanced 
by  the  cultivation  of  critical  accuracy  in  all  things  in  which  it 
is  attainable.  To  be  brought  by  degrees  to  the  keenest  per- 
ception of  truth  and  falsehood,  is  the  highest  intellectual  hope 
of  man.  Now  in  this  process  there  is,  so  far  as  mathematics 
are  concerned,  no  commencement  like  Euclid ;  a  writer  who 
seized  realities,  separated  the  necessary  characters  from  all 
that  was  artificial  or  conventional,  and  took  the  ground  on 
which  the  beginner  could  appreciate  what  he  was  doing,  in  a 
manner  which  never  was  equalled,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  When  we  look  at  his  rude,  but  certain,  mode  of  exhibit- 
ing to  the  young  mind,  not  jet  prepared  for  the  nicest  dis- 
tinctions, the  raw  material  of  its  own  conceptions,  and  using  it 
in  a  manner  wliich  obtains  such  an  instantaneous  and  intuitive 
assent  as  never  could  be  given  before  to  anything  in  wliich 
there  was  progression  from  one  idea  to  another,  we  think 
we  see  that  mind  first  feeling  its  own  feet,  and  learning  the 
possibility  of  walking  alone.  Its  faint  and  tottering  steps 
may  indeed  need  the  strong  support  of  which  it  is  conscious, 
but  there  is  a  hardness  in  the  ground,  and  a  success  in  each 
successive  step,  which  gives  an  increasing  confidence  in  the 
future.  Many  and  many  a  student,  mystified  by  algebra,  as 
taught  in  its  principles — amused  to  contempt  by  a  science  of 
which  (to  him)  the  subject-matter  is  all  conundrum  about 
apple-women,  who  tell  each  other  how  many  apples  they  have 
got  in  lan^age  which  needs  an  equation ;  and  men  who  buy 
nocks  of  sheep  at  prices  which  can  only  be  told  by  completion 
of  a  square  and  extraction  of  a  root — many  such  students, 
we  say,  have  only  their  Euclid  to  give  them  any  idea  of  what 


*  It  may  be  hoped  that  algebra  will  be  thoroughly  rigorized  by  the  views 
which  have  lately  been  promulgated ;  but  the  time  may  be  distant  at  which 
these  views  can  be  made  the  eh'meiitary  foundation  of  the  subu'ct ;  and  even 
then,  it  may  be  found  that  its  abstract  nature  requires  a  strengtn  of  mind  pre- 
viously drawn  from  geometry. 
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real  science  is :  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career. 
Tiiey  may  afterwards  find  algebra  to  be  what  could  not  have 
been  guessed  from  equation  books ;  but  were  it  not  for  what 
they  see  from  the  beginning  in  geometry,  they  would  have  no 
encouragement  to  \\o\iq  for  either  light  or  knowledge,  from 
the  first  year's  study. 

Independently  of  the  positive  superiority  of  Euclid,  tliere 
is  a  strong  reason  for  retaining  liis  system,  drawn  from  the 
frailty  of  humanity.  There  is  no  reasonable  prosjxxst  of  re- 
taining sound  demonstration  if  Euclid  be  now  abandoned ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  such  abandonment  as  has  been  made, 
has  arisen  from  a  disposition  to  like  easy  laxness  better  than 
difficult  rigour.  We  will  not  si)cculate  upon  what  miaht  be 
substituted  for  the  Elements,  when  we  have  reason  to  know 
what  VToiild  be  substituted :  the  former  question  may  be  ad- 
journed until  the  advocates  of  cliange  show  themselves  to  be 
really  actuated  by  a  love,  not  of  scientific  results,  but  of 
scientific  truth.  As  long  as  Euclid  is  in  request,  be  it  only 
by  a  minority,  the  majority  are  ashamed  of  more  than  a 
certain  amount  of  departure  from  soundness :  but  the  dirc<>- 
tion  of  that  departure  shows  clearly  enough  what  would  take 
])lace,  if,  instead  of  merely  retiring  into  the  darker  places, 
the  alaebmisfs  were  allowed  to  put  out  the  light  altogedier. 
There  is  not  a  better  work,  next  after  Euclid,  than  the 
Geometry  of  Legcndrc ;  which,  when  the  dangerous  elements 
are  past,  has  an  elegance  unknown  in  Euclid  himself.  But^ 
considered  as  an  ex]X)sition  of  geometrical  principles,  it  is 
hardly  worth  a  passing  notice :  the  first  books  are  a  mixture 
of  aritlunetic  and  geometry,  in  which  the  province  of  the  two 
sciences  is  confounded,  or  they  are  made,  m  all  points  of  real 
difficulty,  to  darken  each  other;  while  Euclid,  by  keeping 
them  distinct  till  the  proper  time,  lias  made  each  help  the 
other.  In  Legendre,  the  horse  and  foot  arc  in  alternate 
ranks,  instead  of  separate  regiments;  and  one  imrt  of  the 
ser\'icc  is  always  either  cramping  the  movements  of  the 
other,  or  getting  tripjxMl  up  by  it  ^Mien  the  two  arms  are 
likely  to  quarrel,  a  general  order  comes  from  hcad-quartere 
in  the  shape  of  a  supposition^  or  an  iinapination :  **  par  ex» 
em])le,  si  A,  B,  C,  1),  sont  des  lignes,  on  peut  imapinsr 
qu'une  de  ces  quatre  lignes,  ou  une  cinqui^me,  si  Ton  veut» 
ssree  h.  toutes  de  commune  mesure.^  (^Book  iii.,  note  on  the 
definitions.)  IIow  nice  I  Legendre  Icnew  as  well  as  any 
iKKly  that  there  are  abundance  of  cases  in  which  lines  have 
no  common  measure :  then,  siiys  he,  you  must  imagine  SkVaa^ 
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wilioh  serwB  as  a  common  measure  to  them  aU,  a  sort  of 
acting  common  measure,  which  does  the  duties,  and  receives 
the  pay  and  appointments,  under  a  commission  si^ed  by  the 
imagination.  Euclid,  stupid  Euclid,  had  no  unagination. 
The  stark  staring  nonsense  which  we  have  quoted,  and  which 
can  only  be  treated  with  ridicule,  is  but  a  sample  of  what  we 
may  expect,  if  we  abandon  what  we  have,  before  we  have 
received  something  better.  Lacroix,  to  whom  elementary 
writing,  in  everything  but  geometry,  is  more  indebted  than 
to  any  other  man  living,  does  not  proceed  quite  so  absurdly ; 
but  he  only  escapes  at  the  expense  of  declaring  geometry  to 
be  an  approximate  science.  He  proves  that  a  common  mea^ 
sure  may  be  found  with  an  error  hnperceptible  to  the  senses^ 
and  on  such  a  common  measure  he  founds  his  geometry. 
Let  such  ideas  take  clear  possession  of  the  field,  and  we 
should  soon  come  to  this — that  algebra  would  be  held  per- 
fectly sufficient,  and  that  all  which  is  necessary  at  the  outset 
might  be  proved  by  a  ruler  and  compasses,  or  by  an  imagi- 
nation, according  to  the  taste  of  the  learner ;  nay,  even  an 
act  of  parliament  would  perhaps  be  thought  sufficient. 

The  senate  of  the  University  of  London  (not  what  was  the 
University  of  London,  now  University  College,  but  the  body 
which  was  chartered  in  1837)  in  the  announcement  of  the 
qualifications  required  from  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A., 
specifies  the  following  amount  of  knowledge  in  geometry : 
the  first  book  of  Euclid — the  principal  properties  of  triangles, 
squares,  and  parallelogi-ams,  treated  geometrically— the  prin- 
cipal properties  of  the  circle,  treated  geometrically — the  re- 
lations of  similar  figures — ^the  eleventh  book  of  Euclid  to 
Prop.  21.  We  do  not  think  this  attempt  to  abandon  Euclid 
a  particularly  happy  one.  The  first  article  seems  to  be  a 
concession  to  true  geometry,  by  way  of  compliment  to  the 
vigorous  growth  which  it  has  heretofore  gained  in  our  country. 
The  second  might  be  mended  in  two  ways ;  sciuares  and  pa- 
rallelograms looks  like  Londoners  and  Englishmen,  or  cats 
and  ammals,  while  treated  geometrically  is  a  puzde.  Does  it 
mean  that  a  young  student,  who  must  learn  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  is  at  liberty  to  deduce  the  properties  of  squares  and 
parallelograms  which  he  does  not  find  there,  in  any  wa^  which 
he  pleases,  from  any  other  system  ?  The  same  question  may 
be  asked  of  what  are  called  the  principal  properties  of  tlie 
circle ;  and  if  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  we  cannot  but 
wish  the  new  University  would  have  taken  a  page  out  of  the 
book  of  the  old  ones ;  while  if  it  be  in  the  negative,  we  may 
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well  aaky  why  it  was  not  simply  required  that  the  candidateB 
should  have  studied  the  first  /our  books  of  Euclid?  Next 
come  the  relations  of  similar  figures,  no  doctrine  of  propor- 
tion being  mentioned  except  what  in  a  preceding  part  of 
the  same  list  is  called  algebraical  proportion.  Here  again  a 
doubt  arises,  as  to  what  is  to  be  learnt :  will  it  do  if  a  student 
come  with  Legendre's  acting  common  measure,  or  Lacroix  a 
tiny  errors  qui  tchappent  aux  sens  par  leur  petites$ef  These 
are  questions  which  many  of  the  well-educated  jiortion  of  the 
community  will  ask  themselves  before  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  think  the  B.A.  degree  of  the  Lfondon  University  a 
worthy  object  of  ambition  for  their  sons :  these  are  questions 
which  the  enemies  of  the  liberal  cause  will  answer  their  own 
way  in  their  own  minds :  they  will  turn  to  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions, which,  wliatever  may  have  been  their  faults  and  their 
]>rejudices,  have  kept  the  ark  of  liberal  knowledge  among  ua 
through  centuries  u|>on  centuries,  and  will  say  with  a  smile,  and 
what  is  worse,  will  be  justified  by  the  event,  that  the  London 
University  will  be  a  mother  of  learning  when  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  defunct — but  not  till  then.  Hoping  for  a 
better  result,  we  trust  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when 
methods  will  appear  of  more  im|X)rtance  than  mere  matters  of 
conclusion  to  those  who  guide  the  new  institution :  a  very  few 
3'cars  will  point  out  the  working  of  the  present  chequered 
scheme. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  one  point  of  the  text 
of  Euclid  on  which  lawless  alteration  has  been  perpetrated, 
in  what  are  called  the  axioms.  Euclid  distinguishes  three 
preliminaries  to  geometrical  discussion :  dffinitionSy  in  which 
he  is  not  metaphysically  anxious  to  satisfy  any  canon  of  de- 
finition, but  only  to  be  very  sure  that  his  learner  shall  under- 
stsmd  of  what  things  his  words  speak  ;*  postulates  (airif/ioraX 
demands  u{K)n  the  sense  of  the  reader,  witliout  wliich  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  unable  to  proceed  to  reason  on  the  properties  of 
space ;  Kotyal  evvouu^  common  notions,  matters  of  intuitiye 
assent,  wliich  are  either  common  to  all  men,  or  common  to  all 
sciences  (most  pn^bably  the  former ;  if  the  latter,  the  question 
about  to  1)0  discussed  need  not  be  entered  upon^  wliich  must 
be  gnmted,  because  it  is  matter  of  ex|)erience  that  all  men  do 
grant  them,  even  those  who  never  heard  of  geometry.  The 


*  All  the  objoc'tions  made  to  Kucliirs  drfinitions,  distinctly  show  that  the 
objoctors  know  what  Kuclid  meant :  that  is,  that  so  far  as  ihey 
the  detinitions  wer«  good. 
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poBtulAtee  are  six  in  number  (we  translate  literally  from 
Euclid) :  1.  Let  it  be  demanded  from  every  point  to  eveiy 
point  to  draw  a  straight  line.  2.  And  to  produce  a  termi- 
nated stndght  line  continually  in  a  straight  line.  3.  And 
wiA  every  centre  and  distance  [from  that  centre]  to  draw  a 
circle.  4.  And  that  all  right  angles  are  equal  to  one  another. 
5.  And  that  if  a  straight  line  falling  on  two  straight  lines 
make  the  angles  within  and  towards  the  same  parts  less  than 
two  right  angles^  those  two  straight  lines  produced  indefinitely 
will  meet  towards  those  parts  at  which  are  the  angles  less 
than  two  right  angles.  6.  And  that  two  straight  lines  cannot 
enclose  a  space. 

The  common  notions  or  opinions  are :  1.  Things  equal  to 
the  same  are  equal  to  one  another.  2.  And  if  two  equals 
be  added  the  wholes  are  equal.  4.  And  if  from  equals  equals 
be  taken  away,  the  remainders  are  equal.  4.  And  if  to  un- 
equals  equals  be  added,  the  wholes  are  unequal.  5.  And  if 
from  unequals  equals  be  taken  away,  the  remainders  are  un- 
equal 6.  And  the  doubles  of  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another.  7.  And  the  halves  of  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another.  8.  And  things  which  fit  one  another  are  equal  to 
one  another.    9.  And  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part. 

The  distinction  drawn  by  Euclid,  between  that  which  the 
learner  is  now  to  grant,  and  the  recapitulation  of  that  which 
he  always  has  granted,  is  clear  and  natural  enough.  Archi- 
medes (in  the  sphere  and  cylinder)  introduces,  for  the  first 
time  in  geometry  that  we  can  find,  the  word  axioms  (a^iut^aTa), 
things  wought  worthy  (of  something):  the  worthiness  is 
worthiness  to  precede  discussion,  for  the  axioms  of  Archimedes 
are  only  definitions,  pure  verbal  definitions,  with  mere  state- 
ments preliminary  to  definition.  Torelli  translates  the  word 
prommtiata,  and  Eutocius  in  his  commentary  fairly  calls  them 
definitions;  his  own  postulates  Archimedes  calls  Xafifiavdfitva, 
things  taken.  Geminus,  according  to  Proclus,  taking  the  dis- 
tinction of  theorem  and  problem,  which  was  estabUshed  by 
his  time,  though  Euclid  knew  nothing  about  it  (for  Trporaono 
proposition,  is  all  the  heading  that  Euclid  gives),  chose  to 
fancy  that  a  postulate  and  a  common  notion  should  become  a 
postulate  and  an  axiom ;  and  that  the  postulate  should  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  problem,  something  to  be  done;  and  an  axiom 
of  the  nature  of  a  theorem,  something  to  be  proved  or  made 
evident.  Proclus  wants  to  give  into  this  idea,  but  had  not 
enough  of  Robert  Simson  in  him  to  alter  his  manuscript,  in 
which  five  postulates  existed,  the  sixth  (two  right  lines  can- 
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not  inclose  a  space)  having  been  removed  among  the  common 
notions  by  the  writer.  And  thus  Euclid  rested,  all  (including 
the  celebrated  Vatican  MSS.),  except  two,  of  the  manuscripts 
of  Peyrard;*  some  (he  does  not  say  how  many)  of  those  of 
Gregory ;  the  Greek  from  which  ^amberti  took  his  Latin  ; 
the  printed  Arabic;  the  translation  of  Adelard  from  the 
Arabic ;  the  sunimaiy  of  l^tliius,  who  suppresses  the  last 
l>ostulatc  entirely;  the  newly-examined  manuscripts  of  Au- 
gust ; — place  the  fourth  and  fifth  postulate  as  in  the  list  given 
above,  and  many  the  sixth  also.  But  Gr}^oous,  for  it  cannot 
be  traced  higher,  in  the  Basle  edition,  carried  the  views  of 
Geminus  into  complete  oi>eration,  and  put  the  fourth  and 
fifth  postidates  (as  they  were  called)  among  common  notions ! 
We  do  not  know  how  far  he  was  followed  before  the  time  of 
Gregory,  not  liaving  thought  it  neccssaiy  to  look  over  any 
more  texts  for  the  i>uri)ose  of  this  article  than  those  which 
give  new  readings ;  one  only  we  have  before  us,  the  anony- 
mous Greek  of  1620,  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Briggs, 
(Ward,  p.  127)  which  follows  Proclus,  and  gives  five  postu- 
lates. Ciregory,  who  followed  the  Basle  edition  somewhat 
too  often,  coincided  with  Giynoeus,  against  the  practice  of 
his  i)redecessor  Savile,  who  rather  aj)proved  the  notion  of 
Geminus,  but  still  allowed  five  ])Ostulates  to  remain.  The 
texts  of  Peyrard  and  August  have  restored  Euclid's  six 
IKxstuktcs,  which  seems  to  us  common  sense.  Distingoish 
}K>stulates  into  demanded  problems  and  demanded  theorems, 
if  any  one  pleases,  but  in  the  name  of  arrangement,  how 
can  the  celebrated  demand  in  the  theory  of  parallels  rank* 
under  the  same  head  as  that  ^'things  wliich  are  equal  to 
the  same  are  equal  to  one  another."  The  misplacement  of 
this  axiom  aln^ut  parallels  has  cost  many  a  trial  at  this  old 
difficulty,  and  procureil  Euclid  all  manner  of  repmacheB 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  He  has  been  made  to  say,  "I  pvo 
you  this  connnon  notion  as  a  most  self-evident  theorem 
whereas  he  only  said,  "  whether  this  be  easy  to  you  or  not, 
I  can't  proceed  till  you  grant  it."  And  let  it  be  obserred^ 
that  none  of  the  o]>|x>nonts  of  Euclid's  text  cast  a  thought 
the  absence  of  "  axioms,"  and  the  use  of  "  common 
notions."  The  word  axiom  had  got  into  their  heads :  tbns 
Barrow,  after  a  long  and  cloudy  lecture  about  principles, 


^  In  nine  munuscripts  (the  Vatkrnii  incImlMl)  the  fourth  and  fifth  arc  postu- 
lutes;  in  none,  (M>inmnn  notions.  In  four  manuscripts  (the  Vatican  iochulGd) 
thv  eixih  U  u  iHN»tululc ;  in  seven,  a  common  noiioD. 
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axioms,  &c.  with  a  full  coneideratioii  of  Aristotle,  Proclus, 
&0.  decides  that  Euclid  was  inaccurate  (hinting  at  the  same 
time  a  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  text)  when  he  made  a 
Ample  demand,  and  called  it  a  demand. 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  of 
Euclid  has  been  handled,  and  it  will  make  many  persons  doubt 
whether  they  have  ever  read  that  writer,  with  whom  till  now  they 
have  supposed  themselves  well  acquainted.  We  can  assure 
them,  however,  that  Robert  Simson  is,  when  he  translates,  as 
good  a  translator  as  he  might  have  been  a  critic,  if  he  had 
not  had  that  unfortunate  dream  about  Theon  which  we  have 
related  He,  or  any  editor,  might  judiciously  have  practised 
something  like  condensation  after  the  first  book;  for  from 
first  to  last,  Euclid  fights  every  step  of  the  way  as  if  he  were 
argmng  with  an  opponent  who  would  never  see  one  iota  more 
than  he  was  obliged  to  do.  And  in  all  probability  this  was 
actually  the  case.  Watch  Proclus's  account  narrowly,  and  it 
will  appear  most  probable  that  this  work  of  Euclid  ushered 
connected  demonstration  into  the  world.  We  may  think  it 
very  likely  then  that  the  prominent  idea  before  Euclid's  mind 
was,  not  "  this  proposition  can  be  demonstrated,"  but  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  demonstration."  To  such  a  leading  notion 
it  would  matter  nothing  what  the  definitions  were,  as  long  as 
they  were  well  understood  between  the  two  parties;  nor 
what  the  postulates  were,  as  long  as  they  were  what  no  one 
of  the  time  objected  to.  Neither  would  it  matter  that  every 
postulate  should  be  expressed,  since,  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  previous  guide,  it  would  be  natural  to  insist  only 
on  those  preliminaries  which  had  already  been  agitated  in  the 
previous  attempts  which  we  must  imagine  to  have  been  made. 
It  is  only  in  some  such  way  that  we  can  give  anything  like  a 
surmise  at  the  reason  whj  Euclid  has  really  sever^  more 
postulates  than  the  six  which  he  places  at  the  beginning  of 
his  work.  For  example,  that  if  of  two  bounded  figures,  one 
be  partly  inside  and  partly  outside  the  other,  the  boundaries 
must  somewhere  intersect,  is  a  very  admissible  postidate,  but 
quite  as  necessary  to  be  mentioned  as  that  two  straight  lines 
cannot  inclose  a  space.  This  is  taken  for  granted  without 
mention  in  the  very  first  proposition.  Again,  that  if  two 
straight  lines  meet  m  a  point,  they  will  if  produced  cut  in 
that  point;  that  a  straight  line  of  which  any  one  point  is 
within  a  bounded  figure,  must,  if  produced  indefinitely,  cut 
that  figure  in  two  points ;  that  if  two  points  lying  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  a  straight  line  be  joined,  the  joining  line,  must 
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cut  the  Btraight  line ;  that  two  circles  may  ooinode  in  one 
point  only,  one  of  them  being  entirely  within^  or  entirely 
without,  the  other ;  and  perhaps  some  others — are  all  tacitly 
assumed.  As  to  common  notions,  we  might  instance  ^things 
which  are  unequal  to  one  another  cannot  be  equal  to  the  same," 
which  is  frequently  used,  and  might  be  set  down  in  a  list 
which  contains  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part**  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  any  probable  reason  for  Euclid's  preliminary  se- 
lection, unless  it  be  admitted  as  such,  that  he  was  writing  on 
the  point  of  demonstration  generally,  with  reference  to  some 
particular  opponents,  whose  requisitions  he  knew,  or  thought 
he  knew. 

All  the  earlier  editions  of  Euclid  announce  him  to  be  Euclid 
of  M^ara,  who  founded  a  sect  of  philosophers  in  that  town. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  Amus  Grellius,  give  some  ac- 
count of  Euclid  of  Megara,  but  not  as  a  geometer:  Proclus  and 
Heron,  who  giye  an  account  of  the  geometer,  do  not  mention 
Megara :  Plutarch  alone  calls  Euclid  of  Megara  a  geometer. 
It  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  verdict  of  later  times 
is  correct ;  and  that  the  philosopher  of  Megara  is  altogether 
a  distinct  person. 

We  must  now  conclude  an  article  which  the  bibliographer 
may  think  too  concise,  and  the  general  reader  too  long. 
What  do  people  cure  about  old  books  and  old  editions?  Lit- 
tle enough  we  are  obliged  to  admit, — as  little,  in  fact,  as  they 
care  about  accurate  history.  But  every  now  and  then  an  hi»- 
torical  article  is  bearable ;  and  many  persons  may  just  feel 
that  degree  of  interest  in  Euclid  which  will  enable  them  to 
glance  at  an  account  of  the  writer  about  whom  they  doubted 
when  they  were  boys,  whether  his  name  was  that  of  a  soienoe 
or  of  a  man.  Let  them  doubt  on  tliis  point  still,  as  mudk  m 
they  x)Iease,  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  coalition  of 
the  two  designations,  no  joining  of  the  names.  May  all  good 
powers  protect  us  from  ever  hearing  Euclid  called  a  mail  ^ 
science  !  We  once  read  of  him  in  a  French  book  as  ce  Mavant 
dUtinqu^y  and  must  confess  we  did  not  feel  in  a  concatenation 
accordingly.  But  to  return  to  old  books :  there  are  about 
them  indications  of  old  times  which  may  l)e  worthy  subjects 
of  ridicule  to  the  modem  man,  who  will  himself  be  looked  at 
in  a  similar  light  wlicn  his  time  shall  come ;  or  rather  when 
his  time  shall  be  I)a8t,  and  the  time  of  others  shall  coma 
What  will  our  speechifiers  at  public  meetings  say  to  one 
which  was  held  on  the  eleventh  of  August^  1508,  in  the 
church  of  St^  Bartholomew  at  Venice ; — ^present,  the  Rct. 
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Lucas  PacioK,*  of  the  order  of  mmorite  Franciscans,  in  the 
chair;  the  diplomatic  ministers  of  France  and  Spain ;  various 
men  of  learning  not  otherwise  distinguishable;  seventeen 
ecclesiastical  functionaries ;  ten  doctors  and  professors ;  fifty- 
nine  physicians,  poets,  printers,  (including  the  celebrated 
Aldus),  and  gentlemen  without  title;  besides  citizens  of 
Venice.  The  meeting  being  constituted,  the  reverend  chair- 
man proceeded  to  business,  namely,  the  opening  of  his  expla- 
nations of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid.  His  address  (of  which 
we  regret  we  have  not  room  for  a  full  report)  was  with  some 
few  exceptions  (among  which  we  may  number  his  statements 
of  the  necessity  of  the  doctrines  of  proportion  to  a  full  undei> 
standing  of  those  of  religion)  as  much  to  the  purpose  as  if  it 
had  been  delivered  immediately  after  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern,  or  at  any  period  of  the  day  at  Exeter  Hall :  at  least 
after  making  due  allowance  for  his  profession,  which  prevent- 
ed him  from  speaking  against  the  Catholics,  and  for  his  utter 
ignorance  of  Lish  affairs.  The  effect  of  his  explanation  was 
to  induce  one  of  the  ecclesiastics  present  to  declare  by 
letter  to  another,  that  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  excelled  all 
the  others  as  much  as  those  others  excelled  the  writings  of 
other  men.  This  we  know,  because,  oddly  enough,  the  ac- 
count of  this  public  meeting,  with  the  names  of  the  persons 
present,  and  the  letter  just  alluded  to  annexed  (dated  March 
12, 1509),  is  inserted  bodily  in  the  edition  of  Euclid  published 
(or  at  least  finished)  by  Fra  Lucas  himself,  June  21,  1509. 
It  sticks  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  books;  and  looking  at 
the  date  of  the  letter  and  that  of  the  completion  of  the  work, 
it  appears  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  folio  pages  of  close 
Uadk  letter  were  composed,  or  at  least  revised,  in  less  than 
half  the  number  of  days.  Oh  Lucas  Paciolil  what  would  he 
have  said  if  he  could  have  known  that  his  lectures  wotdd 
have  been  one  day  dragged  from  their  obscurity  to  prove 
notiiing  but  the  rate  at  which  printing  went  on  in  his  day. 


-  ♦  This  gentleman,  under  the  name  of  Lucas  di  Borgo,  is  a  personage  in  the 
Idslory-  of  algebra ;  but  those  who  persist  in  calling  him  Di  Borgo,  might  iust  as 
well  call  Hobbes  by  the  appellation  of  "  Hobbes  ov'  leaving  out  "Mamiesbury." 
Lucas  Padolus  de  burgo  Sancti  Sepulcri,  is  his  proper  title. 
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Art.  rV. — I.  A  Report  of  the  Fishery  Case^  Pocle  Gahbeti^ 
Esq.  V.  Thomas  Clancy^  and  Thomas  Dwyer^  tried  before  Mr. 
Justice  Ball^  and  a  Special  Jury  at  the  Limerick  Summer 
Assizes^  1841,  and  which  occupied  the  Court  for  over  fee 
days.    By  "William  O'Brien,  Limerick. 

2.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Salmon  Fisheries  of 
the  United  Kingdom^  1824. 

3.  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  ditto^  1825. 

4.  Report  from  Select  Committee  on  ditto,  1827. 

5.  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  Irish  Fisheries,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  1836. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  the  Game  and  Fishery  Laws  6f  Ireland.  By 
JohnFinlay,  Esq.  LL.D.  Barrister-at-Law.  Dublin,  1827. 

TO  an  Irishman  with  strong  national  feelings^  there  can- 
not be  a  more  painful  subject  than  to  pursue  the  contrast 
between  what  nature  intended  that  his  countrymen  should 
be,  and  what  they  are.  Their  natural  qualities  and  capabilities 
are  the  theme  of  eulogy  with  every  writer, — ^yet  they,  them- 
selves, arc  treated  by  that  nation  with  which  they  oome  most 
in  contact,  as  objects  of  ridicule,  oppression,  and  pity.  Their 
bravery  is  unquestioned; — ^but  they  have  been  forages  slaves ; 
their  industry  unparalleled; — ^but  they  have  been  for  ages 
pauperSb  Their  coasts,  rivers,  and  harbours,  are  the  finest  in 
the  world ; — but  they  are  without  commerce.  Their  diores 
teem  to  an  almost  miraculous  extent  with  fish ; — but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  touch  them.  Their  soil  is  fertile  beyond 
all  others ; — but  they  are  not  suffered  to  enjoy  its  fruits,  or 


through  all  the  melancholy  details,  would  hasten  to  the  in- 
evitable conclusion,  that  nature  intended  that  they  should  be 
the  richest,  the  proudest,  and  happiest  of  Grod's  creatures; 
but  that  they  arc  the  poorest,  the  most  abject,  and  most 
wretched. 

It  would  be  l>eside  our  present  purpose  to  attempt  to  traos 
the  causes  which  have  led  to  this  lamentable  result;  our  object 
in  this  pa}>er  l)eing  the  very  simple  and  unambitious  one  of 
examining,  in  detail,  the  legality  of  one  of  the  many  fi^rms 
of  material  and  pal|)ablc  oppression  to  which  our  unfortunate 
countrj-men  are  subjected.  Any  more  galling  species  of 
oppression  than  that  which  we  now  proi)ose  to  investigate,  H 
is  impossible  to  conceive.    On  the  seacoasts,  and  on  the  banks 
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of  the  various  navigable  rivers  of  Ireland,  there  arc  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  deepest  distress,  debarred  from  the 
only  sort  of  employment  for  which  their  local  situation  would 
seem  to  have  destined  them,  and  compelled  to  starve,  while 
they  behold  the  means  of  wealth  and  food,  which  the  law  of 
nature,  and  of  England,  and  the  universal  usage  of  mankind, 
(Anglo-Irish  excepted)  allow  to  the  first  adventurous  captor, 
passing  away  before  their  eyes,  and  appropriated  to  the  use 


but  that  they  should  be  prevented  from  appeasing  their 
hunger,  with  the  creatures  which  He  brings  and  carries  with 
the  tides  and  seasons,  and,  as  if  to  meet  their  daily  wants, 
affords  peculiar  facilities  twice  a  day  for  catching,  and  which, 
if  not  caught  by  them,  may  not  be  caught  at  all ;  that,  in 
short,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  should  be  to  them  "forbidden  fruity** 
18  00  monstrous  an  injustice,  that  in  any  other  country,  it 
would  be  incredible.  That  this  injustice  is  illegal,  is  a  pro- 
position which  we  shall  render  as  clear  and  unquestionable  as 
any  l^al  proposition  can  be,  and  make  so  plain  and  obvious, 
that  no  reasonable  being  can  refuse  it  credence,  or  hesitate  to 
oonclude  with  us,  that  those  who  perpetrate  this  illegal  in- 
justioe,  differ  from  highwaymen  in  one  respect  only,  that  of 
preying  upon  the  ignorance,  instead  of  upon  the  fears  of  their 
victims. 

Before  entering  into  the  consideration  of  the  legal  charac- 
ter of  this  species  of  oppression,  we  shall  mention  a  few  de- 
tnl0  rdative  to  its  origin,  extent,  and  results.  Every  body 
knows  that  there  is  not  a  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
whkdi  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  rapacity  of  its  rulers  as 
Irebmd.  From  the  first  moment  of  Henry  the  Second's  plant- 
ing his  foot  upon  its  shores,  the  spoliation  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  for  the  special  benefit  of  a  few  needy  adven- 
turers has  been  the  guiding  policy  of  England.  In  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  country  do  we  find  such  a  continuous  series 
of  confiscations.  There  is  scarce  a  spot  in  the  island,  that 
has  aot  been  five  or  six  times  forfeited  on  one  pretence  or 
another.  ^  'Twere  long  to  tell,  and  sad  to  trace  the  steps, 
by  which  the  whole  country  was  gradually  wrested  from 
its  xightful  owners.  In  progress  of  time  it  became  difficult 
to  finid  a  spot  of  groimd  in  the  possession  of  any  one, 
from  whom  it  was  desirable  to  take  it.  This  was  a  con- 
tingency which  would  puzzle  greater  philosophers  than 
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the  most  ingenious  of  the  sovereignB  under  whom  it 
was  the  inexpressible  felicity  of  our  forefathers  to  existi 
When,  therefore,  earth  was  not  to  be  had,  attention  was 
turned  to  the  other  elements,  and  the  result  of  some 
deliberation  was  the  discovery,  that  the  sea,  and  coasts,  and 
navigable  rivers  of  the  island,  with  all  that  was  therein,  be- 
longed to  the  soverign  by  royal  prerogative,  as  part  of  his  jm- 
vate  inheritance,  and  that  he  might  give  and  grant  them  to 
whom  he  pleased,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  conmiuml^  to  praise 
and  magnify  the  benevolence  and  generosity  that  still  allowed 
them  the  use  of  the  common  air,  and  did  not  bottle  it  up  for 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  him  and  his  favourites.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  Elizabeth,  James  I,  and  his  two  successors, 
bestowing  on  various  parties  the  fisheries  of  all  the  coasts  and 
navigable  rivers  in  the  island,  that  it  was  worth  any  one's 
while  to  accept  The  example  thus  set  by  the  crown,  of 
appropriating  what  it  had  no  right  to  appropriate,  was  soon 
followed  by  the  proprietors  of  lands  on  the  coasts  and  on  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers,  where  the  crown  had  foi^tten  or 
neglected  to  exercise  its  newly-discovered  prerogative;  and 
thus  the  great  body  of  the  i)eople  were  soon  robbed  of  their 
ancient  rights,-  and  all  the  valuable  public  fisheries  of  the 
island  were  monopolised  by  the  grantees  of  the  crown  and 
the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  a  full  and  exact  return  of  the  number  of  fisheries  that 
ought  to  be  public  which  have  been  thus  monopolized,  but 
from  the  following  return  which  we  have  compiled  from  the 
last  official  report  on  the  salmon  fisheries  of  these  countries 
(that  of  1836),  our  readers  will  be  able  to  form  some  vague 
conception  as  to  the  immensity  of  the  scale  on  which  the 
Irish  poor  have  been  defrauded.  Respecting  the  oyster, 
and  other  salt-water  fisheries,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain  any  details  worth  noticing,  but  from  what  we  have 
learned  concerning  them,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
they  been  disposed  of  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  safanoii 
fisheries.  In  the  following  return  we  pursue  the  order  of 
the  Report :  where  the  claim  of  exclusive  fishing  is  exer- 
cised under  colour  of  law  by  patent,  we  add  **  patented,* 
— where  by  unvarnished  force  and  fraud,  or  other  means  not 
stated  in  the  rcfwrt,  we  add  "  monopolized."  The  figures 
after  the  name  ol*  a  river  or  bay,  denote  the  number  of  miles 
the  tide  flows  in  it,  acconling  to  the  rejwrt. 

In  Meath  and  Louth :  the  Bovne,  patented  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Drogheda ;  neglected  by  them—monopolised  by  otbeni 
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In  Antrim  and  Londonderry:  theGlenarm,  Glenariff,  Bush, 
Bann,  from  the  sea  to  Coleraine,  Foyle,  37  (31  only  patented), 
and  the  coasts  at  their  mouths,  the  Ballycastle  and  Port  Bush 
coasts,  patented.  Lough  Beg,  four  miles  broad  by  four  long ; 
Lou^h  xfeagh,  twenty  miles  long  by  fifteen  broad,  the  largest 
lake  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Ladoga,  Onega 
and  Greneva  (Finlay,  p.  174);  and  the  Bann,  from  Coleraine 
to  Lough  Beg,  all  fresh  water,  patented  to  the  Earl  of 
Antrim.  (Rep.  p.  10.)  From  Liishowen  Head  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  monopolized.* 

Li  Donegal:  the  Lennon,  4,  Lackagh,  Ballynass,  Esk, 
Donegal-bay  river  and  tributaries,  and  Erne  from  the  sea  to 
Lough  Erne,  patented:  the  Guidore,  Guibarra,  10,  Orea, 
Owentocher,  Lochrismorc  estuary,  Murvagh  estuary,  Eany 
and  part  of  the  bay  into  which  it  is  discharged,  monopolized. 

Li  Leitrim :  the  Bunduff,  Sligo  bay  and  river,  Easkey  lake, 
river,  and  estuary,  the  Castletown,  Bownona,  and  almost  the 
entire  coast  patented  or  otherwise  monopolized. 

Li  Mayo :  the  Moy,  from  Ballina  to  the  sea,  the  Ballycroy 
and  Newport  rivers,  monopolized. 

In  Galway :  the  GtJway  river,  from  the  town  to  the  sea, 
the  Gowla  and  Birterbuy  bay,  the  Dowries  and  Ballinakill 
estuary,  the  Culphin  and  adjoining  coast,  the  Bunowen, 
Bundurra,and  the  Great  Killery  bay,  &c.  &c.  patented. 

In  Clare  and  Limerick :  the  Shannon,  64,  patented.  Feal, 
6,  Maig,  Fergus,  &c.  monopolized. 

In  Kerry:  the  Maine,  15^,  Castlemaine  harbour,t  Laune, 
Kenmare  river  or  bay,  25,  and  Roughty,  monopolized ;  the 
Currane,  patented. 

In  Cork :  the  Ben,  from  Skibbereen  to  Baltimore  harbour, 
patented :  the  Bandon  and  Glasson,  patented  and  otherwise 
monopolized ;  the  IMiddleton,  monopolized ;  the  Lee,  partially 
monopolized. 

In  W  aterford :  the  Blackwater,  20,  Brede  and  Waterford 
harbour,  patented ;  the  Barrow,  Suir,  and  Nore,  monopolized. 

In  Wexford :  the  BarrowJ  and  Nore,  monopolized  imder 
pretence  of  patent. 

In  Wicklow :  the  Bray  river,  and  the  bay  extending  from 
Bray  Head  to  Killiney  and  Dalkey  island,  patented. 


♦  This  fact  we  learn  from  the  Report  of  1824,  p.  112. 

f  "  But  there  are  some  public  salmon  fisheries  in  the  estuary  called  book 
fisheries."— Rep.  of  1836. 

X  The  public  rieht  is  admitted  in  the  deep  water  of  the  esttiary ;  but  the 
aboroe  are  chiimed  by  patentees. — Rep. 
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In  Dublin :  tlie  Liffey,  {mrtially  monopolized  ;*  a  great  part 
of  the  coast  patented 

From  the  following  particulars,  which  we  have  gleaned 
from  the  Reports  before  us,  a  conjecture  may  be  formed  as 
to  the  value  of  the  i)roperty  thus  monopolized.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  ilr.  Little,  one  of  the  x>rincipal  lessees 
of  the  north-western  fisheries,  the  fish  from  each  of  the 
rivers  Bann,t  Foyle,  and  Moy,  would  be  worth  at  least 
from  £5000  to  £6000  per  annum,  and  in  some  years  from 
£8000  to  £9000  ;J  the  sale  of  salmon  caught  in  them  in  1835 
amounted  in  Liverpool  to  £9000,  in  Manchester  to  £5000, 
in  Bristol  to  £400,  in  Glasgow,  to  £550,  in  Dublin  to  £300, 
in  London  (pickled)  to  <f 400,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  rivers  to  i?1800;  in  all,  to  «f 17,450;  the  annual  average 
l)roduce  of  the  Foyle  for  the  nine  years  prior  to  1836,  was 
53,603  salmon,  weighing  140  tons  14  cwt  Oqrs.  14ilb8.  which, 
counting  according  to  the  mode  there  practised,  120  lbs.  to  the 
cwt.  give  337,694^  lbs.,  and  at  a  shilling  a  pound,  the  sum  of 
£16,884. 4^.  6d.  ;§  and  the  quantity  of  salmon  sliipped  by  him 
and  iiis  partner  to  Livcrixxil  from  tlieir  Bann,  Bush,  Foyle^ 
Ballina,  Ballyshannon,  and  Port  Kush  fisheries,  from  1808  to 
1823  (^including  the  shipments  for  the  last  year  to  London, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  Whitehaven)  w^as  2134  tons  14ewti 
3qrs.  lllbs.,||  which,  at  a  shilling  i)er  pound,  will  be  found 
to  have  made  the  enormous  sum  of  £239,141.  Ss,  In  Bome 
seasons  the  Port  Rush  fishery  produces  18  tons  of  salmon, 
the  Bush  15  tons,  the  Moy,  at  Ballina,  100  tons,^  and  the 
Ballyslumnon  90.** 

We  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any  authentic  data  with 
res|>ect  to  the  produce  of  other  fisheries,  but  when  such  is  the 
Xmnlucc  of  those  few  small  ones,  which  can  bear  no  oom- 

1)aris()n  whatever  with  those  of  the  Shannon,  Kenmare,  and 
Mackwatcr,  we  may  conclude  that  the  value  of  all  the 
fisheries  from  which  the  public  are  fraudulently  excluded,  is 
not  under  £500,000  a-year. 


♦  Th«  Dublin  conwration  fonm»rlj- claimed  the  monopoly  from  Iidand  Bridge 
to  Poole  and  obtained  a  rwojjnition  of  the  right  bv  23  &  24  Ge€h  in,  c.  40^ 
8.  49 ;  wbicli,  however,  was  repeaUnl  by  the  26  Gea  ill,  c  50,  a.  2S,  M  their 
ri^ht  ill  said  distriet  was  not  ns<"ert:untMl.** 

if  "So  pltMitiful  are  salmon  then*,  that  «me  thouMnd  four  humlrcd  haw  been 
eau^ht  in  one  lianl  o\'  a  net,  and  one  thonsand  at  the  Kum»edin^  haul.**— -FinlftTi 
p.  17.*Miote.  t  W*T- 1*^24,  p.  129. 

§  This  calenlation  i>t"  the  ^alll♦•  is  onr  own  work. 

Ii  Kep.  <»r  IS-J4.  p.  mr.  c  la.  pp.  105-6. 

*♦  IJep.  oi  1836. 
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The  injury  thus  inflicted  on  the  Irish  poor  cannot  be 
adequately  described.  In  former  times,  when  fish  scarcely 
repaid  the  trouble  of  catching  them,  the  pretended  rights  of 
the  monopolists  were  not  enforced  with  any  strictness  except 
in  a  few  places ;  but  since  steam  has  accelerated  the  commu- 
nication between  the  two  countries,  salmon  has  risen  to  an 
enormous  price;  the  monopolists  of  course  "protect"  the 
fisheries,  and  the  poor  can  never  taste  a  fish,  unless  in  assert- 
ing their  rights  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  transporta- 
tion or  imprisonment.  The  extravagant  prices  which  the 
monopolists  have  now  the  conscience  to  exact,  compared  with 
these  which  were  paid  a  few  years  past,  are  enough  to  drive 
the  people  to  desperation.  From  a  few  instances  the  reader 
may  judge  of  alL  So  injured  has  the  fishery  of  the  Lee  been 
by  the  weirs  above  Cork,  that  though  salmon  was  formerly 
an  article  of  export  from  the  city,  it  is  now  scarce  and  dear, 
and  the  fisheries  up  the  river  never  send  any  to  the  market.* 
Yet  on  this  river  there  is  less  monopoly  than  on  any  similar 
river  in  the  country.  In  Kilkenny,  "  salmon  used  to  sell  for 
twopence  a  pound,  and  now  it  will  be  difficult  to  be  got  for 
tenpence.''t  ^  Antrim  county,  "in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  as  high  as  two  shillings  a  pound  has  been  obtained 
for^  it. J  In  Limerick,  salmon  used  to  be  so  plentiful  "  that 
the  bellman  constantly  went  about  town  crying  them  at 
three-halfpence  a  pound now  they  sell  at  from  Is.  4e/.  to 
2s.  6d.  per  pound  in  the  spring.  ||  Mr.  Little,  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded,  says  of  the  northern  fisheries,  that  the 
people  were  hostile  to  them,  because  "before  we  exi)orted 
the  salmon  to  England  from  those  fisheries,  they  got  their 
salmon  very  low,  probably  at  not  more  than  three  farthings, 
or  a  penny,  or  three  halfi)ence  a  pound.  Now  that  we  export 
them  to  f^land,  a  salmon  cannot  be  got  here  at  those  prices." 
*^Chi  the  spot,  of  late  years,  we  generally  obtain  lOrf.  a  pound 
in  the  spring  months,  and  in  other  months  about  6df."ir 

The  various  evil  consequences  of  this  system  seem  to  have 
been  forced  on  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  1825.  We 
find  them  asking  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  a  witness  by  no  means  en- 
thusiastic in  behalf  of  the  people,  the  following  question : — 
"  Can  you  conceive  any  more  direct  manner  of  improving  the 


♦  Second  Rep.  of  1825,  p.  16.  f  ^V-  of  Select  Committoe  of  1825,  p.  145. 
X  Rep.  of  1837,  p.  15.  §  Id.  p.  40.  ||  Id.  p.  41. 

^  Rep.  of  1824,  p.  107. 
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condition  and  the  comforts  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  than 
giving  them  a  greater  abmidance  of  the  supply  of  fish,  from 
their  habits  of  life?"  and  receiving  the  following  answer: — 
I  think  it  would  lead  to  promote  employment,  and  tend  to 
increase  their  comforts and  asking  a  similar  question  of, 
and  recei\ing  the  following  reply  from,  Mr.  S.  Rice,  now 
Lord  Monteagle :  I  have  no  kind  of  doubt,  that  if  means 
were  taken  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Shannon,  they  would  not  only  become  a  matter  of  very  con- 
siderable local  importance,  but  might  also  reach  some  degree 
of  national  importance ;  the  local  importance  of  this  produce 
is  apparent,  when  it  is  considered  the  effect  which  a  cheap 
supply  of  fish  produces  on  a  potatoe-fed  population,  and  that 
population  of  the  Soman  Catholic  religion.  There  are  few 
measures  that  would  be  more  important  to  the  comfort  of  the 
l)eople  than  giving  them  an  adequate  home-supply  of  fish:*** 
and  concluding  their  Second  Report  by  declarmg  their  con- 
viction, "  that  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  United  Eongdom 
are  eminently  desening,  and  stand  greatly  in  need,  of  the 
protection  of  the  legislature,  and  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  under  the  influence  of  a  general  law  founded  on 
sound  principles,  that  they  might  rise  to  a  magnitude  and 
importance  hitherto  unknown."  Of  such  extraordinary  im- 
provements are  the  fisheries  capable,  that  Mr.  Little  stated 
before  the  Committee  of  1824,  that  if  proi)er  protection  were 
afforded  to  the  breeding  fish,  the  spawn,  and  fry,  the  fisheries 
might  "  be  increased  so  much,  that  we  would  hardly  find  a 
market  for  the  fish  in  this  kingdom."! 

It  is  not  only  in  enhancing  the  })rice  of  fish  to  an  extrava- 
gant amount,  and  rendering  the  fisheries  utterly  insignificant 
compared  with  what  they  might  be  under  otlier  circumstances, 
that  the  monopolists  inflict  the  greatest  injury  on  the  people 
at  large,  but  in  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  those  fisnenes. 
Were  the  public  right  of  fishing  in  those  waters  allowed  to  be 
exercised,  every  one  who  could  command  a  rod  or  a  net  might 
go  out  and  fish  when  and  where  he  liked  best,  and  thus  thou- 
sands might  amuse  or  employ  themselves  according  to  their 
tastes  or  necessities :  but  under  the  present  system  uiings  are 
managed  otherwise.  In  the  fishing  seasons  the  salmon  so  up 
from  the  sea  towards  the  fresh-water  rivers.  Instead  of  em- 
ploving  a  nunil>er  of  men  to  pursue  them  in  boats,  with  nets 
or  lines,  in  their  pn)gress  along  the  monopolised  coasts,  bays, 
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or  rivers,  the  patentees,  or  proprietors,  fix  down  weirs  at  the 
narrowest  points  nearest  the  fresh-water  streams,  extending 
generally  in  bays  and  rivers  from  shore  to  shore,  and  on  the 
coasts  of  the  sea  as  far  as  possible  into  the  tide.  These  weirs 
secure  all  the  salmon  that  attempt  to  pass  them,  and  at  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  three  or  four  men  take  them  out  of  the  nets 
or  chambers,  and  bring  them  ashore.  Thus  a  weir  and  three 
or  four  men  deprive  perhaps  ten  thousand  people  of  legitimate 
and  profitable  employment.  Of  the  actual  numbers  thus 
debarred  from  employment,  the  reports  before  us  give  no 
return  or  estimate ;  nor  have  we  been  able,  though  we  have 
spared  no  efforts,  to  obtain  any  from  other  sources :  but  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  some  conjecture  on  the  matter,  we 
shall  state  the  facts  which  have  come  imder  our  observation 
with  regard  to  the  only  two  rivers  respecting  which  we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  ascertain  any  particulars  of  this 
nature.  According  to  the  report  of  1836,  there  is  no  part  of 
Ireland  in  which  the  rights  of  the  public  to  fish  in  the  sea 
and  tidal  rivers  seems  to  be  so  well  understood  and  generally 
exercised  as  in  Wexford.  Yet  the  commissioners,  who  in 
this  instance  only  condescended  to  hear  any  evidence  but  that 
of  the  monopolists,  adopting  the  statements  of  the  fishermen, 
say :  The  present  laws  appear  to  be  very  strict,  and  passed 
as  if  intended  to  protect  the  employment  of  the  fishermen 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  gentlemen  and  weir-owners : 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  laws  have  remained  a  dead 
letter  for  the  last  century;  the  gentlemen  and  magistrates 
who  should  enforce  them,  became  weir-owners  and  in  the 
receipt  of  large  revenues  therefrom,  allowed  the  fishermen, 
who  were  thirty  years  back  a  comfortable,  well-clad,  well- 
housed  people,  to  dwindle  away  into  wretchedness  and 
poverty ; "  though  the  salmon  fishery,  if  properly  and  legally 
managed,  would  "  give  ample  and  well-paid  employment  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  people  for  six  months  of  the 
year."  (Rep.  p.  66.)  The  report  does  not  say,  but  we  sup- 
pose, that  the  herring,  mackerel,  and  other  fisheries,  would 
employ  them  during  the  remaining  six  months.  The  Shan- 
non is  two  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  long,  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth,  and  navigable  throughout  all  that  extent,  except 
for  a  few  miles  between  Limeridk  and  EUlaloe,  and  a  few 
miles  more  near  its  source ;  it  passes  through  several  large 
inland  lakes  (one  fourteen  miles  by  ten) ;  is  affected  by  the 
tide  for  sixty-four  miles ;  is  nine  miles  wide  at  its  mouth ; 
for  forty  miles  has  an  average  breadth  of  three  miles ;  and 
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for  the  remaining  twenty-four  miles,  gradually  narrows  to 
something  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  Limerick.  About 
two  miles  above  Limerick  the  corporation  erected  a  weir 
across  the  channel,  from  shore  to  shore.  This  weir  was  so 
constructed  that  not  a  salmon  could  pass  through  or  over  it. 
Between  it  and  the  main  sea  the  corporation  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  fish,  and  between  it  and  the  source  of  the  Shannon' 
they  of  course  did  not  allow  a  salmon  to  appear ;  and  thus  all 
the  fishing  in  the  river  was  confined  to  tJiat  one  spot,  and 
was  managed  by  five  men — four  to  take  the  fish  out  of  the 
chambers  of  the  weir,  and  the  fifth  to  kill  and  count  them. 
Had  that  weir  been  indicted  and  abated  as  a  nuisance,  and 
all  other  illegal  weirs  and  fixtures  along  the  coiu^  of  the 
river  been  removed,  and  all  persons  been  allowed  to  exercise 
their  rights  of  fishing,  and  in  a  lawful  manner  only,  there 
would  have  been  "  ample  and  well-paid  employment"  afforded 
to  at  least  forty  thousand  persons. 

But  it  is  not  the  poor  alone  who  are  defrauded  by  these 
weirs.  Every  gentleman  who  has  lands  on  the  banks  of  a 
fresh-water  private  river,  up  which  salmon  would  come  were 
they  not  prevented  by  these  weirs,  is  defrauded  of  the  full 
enjoyment  of  his  property ;  for  to  the  lawful  fishery  in  such 
a  river  he  is  as  much  entitled  as  to  the  fruit  in  his  kitchen 
garden.  The  country-gentlemen  very  soon  saw  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  them  by  such  weirs,  and  endcavoiu^  to  relieve 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  the  legislature.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced, in  1784,  into  the  Irish  ])arliament,  for  promoting 
the  inland  fisheries ;  one  of  the  clauses  of  which  provided 
that  in  each  weir  on  the  Shannon  there  should  be  fixed  a 
sluice,  or  flood-gate,  of  six  feet  in  width,  and  that  it  should 
be  lefl  open  from  Saturday  evening  to  Alonday  morning  in 
order  to  permit  the  fish  to  go  up  the  river  to  8}mwn.  This 
very  fair  proposition  was  op^)osecl  by  a  Limerick  member,  on 
tlie  ground  that  the  corporation  "  had  for  many  years  enjoyed 
under  a  charter  the  right  of  having  weirs  on  the  river  Slian- 
non,"  and  that  their  chartered  rights  should  not  be  thus 
interfered  with.  "  The  attorney-general  doubted  very  much 
the  legality  of  the  charter  encroaching  on  private  proixsrty. 
The  charter  mentioned  by  the  honourable  gentleman  was  un- 
deniably of  that  description :  for  bv  the  weirs  erected  under 
its  authoritv,  all  the  upjKJr  part  of  the  Sliannon  was  rendered 
destitute  of  fish,  and  tlie  projmetors  of  land  abutting  upon 
the  river  were  deprived  of*  the  l)cncfit  of*  the  fishery,  to  which 
they  must  have  an  original  right.    The  bill  now  before  the 
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oommittee  was  intended  to  restore  in  some  degree  the  benefit 
of  the  fishery  to  the  interior  country,  without  injuring  the 
city  of  Limerick ;  for  though  at  their  weirs  there  were  often 
caught  from  six  himdred  to  one  thousand  fish  per  day,  for  the 
whole  upper  part  of  the  river  it  was  only  desired  that  a  small 
passage  should  be  opened  for  a  few  hours  once  a  week,  that 
the  mother-fish  might  go  up  to  spawn."*  The  bill  was  lost; 
but  a  few  years  afterwards  another  was  brought  in,  and 
passed ;  which  provided  that  in  every  weir  in  every  river,  and 
m  the  deepest  part  of  such  river,  there  should  be  a  passage 
twenty-one  feet  wide,  called  the  king's  gap,  left  always  open.t 
This  statute  has  been,  however,  in  most  cases  disregarded  by 
the  weir-owners.  The  Limerick  corporation  for  a  long  time 
set  it  at  defiance,  till  at  length  legal  proceedings  were  taken 
against  them ;  and  even  when  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
gap  open,  they  endeavoured  to  defeat  the  object  of  it,  by 
putting  several  white  substances  in  it,*and  particularly  one  in 
the  form  of  crocodile,  to  frighten  the  fish  from  passing  up.J 
In  general,  throughout  the  entire  kingdom,  wherever  the 
gap  18  left,  various  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  it  ineflScacious ;  so  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
firesh-water  fisheries  are  almost  as  completely  defrauded  of 
their  fishings  as  if  that  statute  had  never  been  passed.  But 
even  supposing  that  the  weir-owners  fairly  complied  with  it, 
see  what  a  fraction  of  their  rights  they  leave  to  the  private 
proprietors — ^twenty-one  feet  out  of  an  average  breadth  i)ro- 
bably  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile ! ! ! 

Looking  at  all  these  circiunstances,  can  we  wonder  that 
the  whole  population  should  be  hostile  to  such  a  system ;  or 
rather  ought  we  not  to  be  amazed  that  human  beings  could 
be  found  patient  and  broken-hearted  enough  to  submit  to  it? 
Eveiybody,  not  directly  interested  in  it,  lifts  his  hand  against 
it-  The  people  refuse  to  obey  what  they  are  told  is  the  law, 
and  the  magistrates,  who  are  not  interested,  refuse  to  enforce  it 
Both,  in  general,  have  some  undefined  notion  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  monopolists  are  illegal ;  and  the  latter  dexetrously 
contrive,  without  bringing  their  titles  directly  in  question, 
before  magistrates  who  are  uninterested  or  impartial,  to 
throw  the  sanction  of  authority  around  them,  by  punishing 

poachers,"  as  they  call  those  who  fish  in  the  waters  which 
they  claim  as  their  own,  for  some  offence  against  the  general 
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fishery  laws^  and  thereby  creating  an  impression  among  the 
ignorant  or  imthinking,  that  it  was  for  a  violation  of  th^ 
exclusive  privileges  that  the  punishment  was  inflicted.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  doubt,  litigation,  and  trickery,  is 
that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  fisheries  ^ne- 
rally  assert  their  rights  with  a  degree  of  violence,  which  a 
fiery  conservative  journalist  would  not  hesitate  to  construe 
into  an  open  insurrection  against  the  majesty  of  British  laws 
and  the  integrity  of  the  British  constitution,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
On  plain  matters  of  fact  nothing  is  so  satisfactory  as  evi- 
dence ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  describe,  in  the  language  of 
the  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  given  in  the  reports  before 
us,  a  few  instances  of  the  modes  in  which  the  popular  an- 
tipathy is  manifested. 

That  "  the  laws  are  well  adapted  to  protect  monopolies, 
when  administered  by  interested  magistrates  and  their  friends," 
is  testified  by  Lieutenant  Brereton ;  who  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, as  he  enforces  his  own  monopoly  (on  the  Castletown 
coast,  Sligo),  though  he  doubts  its  legality.*  But  Lieutenant 
Brereton  seems  to  be  peciJiarly  fortunate.  Mr.  Little  says, 
"  One  great  defect  [in  protecting  the  fisheries]  is  the  un- 
willingness of  the  magistrates  to  put  the  law  in  execution ; 
they  are  unwilling  to  convict  and  fine  the  poachers.  There 
is  a  magistrate  near  the  Bann  who  commands  a  troop  of 
yeomanry,  and  he  has  been  encouraging  his  men  to  kill  the 
salmon.  Last  year  wo  prosecuted  some  of  them,  and  got  them 
convicted;  but  they  ap|)ealed  to  the  quarternsessions,  and 
he  procured  bail  for  them,  and  came  himself  to  the  quarter- 
sessions  to  defend  them ;  but  notwithstanding  his  opposition 
we  ultimately  convicted  them  at  the  quarter-sessions.  "  The 
opposition  in  the  country  to  the  protection  of  the  fishery  is 
so  great,  that  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  get  the  military  to 
go  with  us  to  enforce  the  law.^f  "  Some  magistrates  will  not 
give  themselves  any  trouble,  as  they  say  the  salmon  are  sent 
out  of  the  country,  and  they  get  no  benefit  from  them*''^ 
"  We  have  stake  nets  in  Ireland  at  some  ])lace8  where  they 
have  allowed  us  to  set  them,  and  we  have  attempted  to  put 
stake  nets  in  other  })laces  where  they  have  been  cut  down.**! 
"  Mr.  Alexander  Orr,  of  Aghadowy,  is  the  magistrate  who 
encourages  his  yeomanry  to  kill  the  fish  in  the  Bium :  he  said 
openly  he  will  not  convict  anybody  for  fishing.    We  have 
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our  waterkeepers  ver^  frequently  shot  at,  and  we  have  had 
one  actually  killed  m  that  district.  I  myself  have  been 
shot  at"* 

Before  the  Committee  of  1836  we  find  the  following  evi- 
dence given : — There  are  no  water-bailiffs  to  protect  Glen- 
ariff  river,  except  James  Hector's  men,  and  as  the  people 
consider  him  dealing  unlawfully  himsetf,  they  pay  little  re- 
spect to  his  water-bailiffs."  {Eep.  p.  15.) 

In  the  Bush,  the  patentees  and  the  people  are  disputing 
their  relative  titles :  "  water-bailiffs  are  employed  in  great 
numbers,  but  are  ineffective ;"  ^*  the  county  jail  being  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Bush  river,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  keepers  to  convey  persons  convicted  to  such  a  dis- 
tance." (p.  16.) 

A  water-keeper  may  appear  and  give  evidence  and  con- 
vict, but  the  warrant  cannot  be  executed ;  there  is  no  con- 
stable or  public  officer  that  the  lower  classes  respect  or  stand 
in  awe  of ;  and  it  is  even  difficult  for  a  water-keeper  to  show 
himself  upon  the  banks  of  some  rivers ;  he  would  be  at  least 
severely  beaten."  (p.  19.) 

The  Bann,  Foyle,  and  Moy. — "  The  expenses  of  protect- 
ing the  Bann,  Foyle,  and  Moy,  amoimt  to  £1500  or  £1600 
aryear;  400  men  are  employed  as  water-keepers,  and  220  as 
fishermen.  The  present  protection  is  quite  insufficient ;  the 
constabulary,  or  some  other  local  force  is  necessary  in  carry- 
ing the  laws  into  execution,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
bands  of  fifty  or  sixty  poachers  come  down  on  the  water- 
keepers  and  attack  them,  and  smaller  bands  frequently  come 
down."  (p.  22.)  "The  poachers  look  upon  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours turning  water-keepers,  as  traitors,  and  persecute  not 
only  them  but  their  families.  In  some  excellent  spawning 
rivers,  the  lessees  cannot  prevail  on  a  single  individiial  to  act 
as  water-keeper,  and  thus  the  salmon  are  left  the  undisputed 
and  undeserved  prey  of  marauders  whose  motto  is,  *  a  stick 
out  of  the  wood^  or  a  fish  out  of  the  water ^  is  neither  sin  or 
crime:  "  (p.  23.)  ^ 

The  Donegal  rivers. — "  I  think  the  law  sufficient  if  carried 
into  effect,  which  is  impossible  to  the  water-bailiffs,  as  the 
poachers  go  in  parties,  sometimes  with  arms,  and  always 
carrying  bags  of  stones ;  the  laws  can  never  be  effectually 
put  in  force,  if  the  police  are  not  empowered  to  carry  them 
into  execution."  (p.  29.) 
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Sligo  rivers. — "  Stake  nets  were  used  in  this  river  for  one 
season,  but  were  all  torn  down  by  the  country  people." 
*^  There  is  much  jwaching  on  the  river,  and  as  the  poacners 
are  all  armed,  he  is  obliged  to  supply  arms  to  his  water- 
keepers  ;  frequent  conflicts  arise,  and  one  of  his  water-keepers 
was  shot  a  few  years  since."  (p.  31.)  "The  people  think  it 
no  great  crime  to  take  sahnon,  because  they  nave  no  interest 
in  preserving  them ;  give  the  people  an  interest  in  the  fishe- 
ries, and  I  think  there  would  be  little  poaching."  (p.  32.) 

Mayo  rivers. — "  Poachers  commence  their  depredations  in 
numbers  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  sometime^^disguising 
themselves,  and  having  shirts  outside  their  clothes."  (p.  34.) 

Waterford  rivers. — "The  laws  are  sufficient,  but  cannot 
be  enforced,  from  the  habits  of  the  people  and  the  state  of 
the  coimtry."  "  The  people  have  come  down  here  and  cut 
the  nets  several  times  within  these  few  years  past,  and  threats 
are  held  out  that  such  may  be  the  case  again."  (p.  60.) 

In  this  struggle  against  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  mono- 
polists call  of  course,  according  to  custom,  on  the  government 
for  assistance,  and  suggest  the  heads  of  a  fisheiy  coercion  bill, 
the  Quixotic  extravagance  of  which  would  only  render  them 
ludicrous,  did  we  not  know  that  Ireland  was  the  object  of 
legislation.  Any  person  keeping  a  boat  on  a  river  should 
register  it,  and  give  security  that  it  should  not  be  used  in 
fishing.*  Any  person,  not  being  a  proprietor  of  a  river, 
found  taking  salmon  in  the  sea,  should  be  liable  to  a  penalhr, 
and  this  penalty  should  be  enforced  even  where  salmon  might 
be  taken  in  nets  cast  for  other  fish,  unless  immediately  set 
free.t  The  government  should  establish  a  river  police,  offer 
rewards  for  prosecutions,  change  the  punishment  (fine  and 
imprisonment  not  being  sufficient),  and,  finally,  to  crown  all, 
from  the  "justices' justice"  there  should  be  no  appeal.) 

As  these  enlightened  ^dews  have  not  been  hitherto  cnn^ed 
on  the  statute-book,  and  are  not  now  likely  to  be  ever  raised 
to  that  dignity,  as  the  "  ancient  and  constitutional"  system  of 
ruling  for  and  by  a  few  factionists  has  Ixjen  exploded,  and  the 
gratuitous  infliction  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  injus- 
tice and  misery  on  the  Irish  ix3oj)le  is  no  longer  deemed  by 
British  statesmen  the  clearest  evidence  of  political  wisdom; 
and  we  may  entertain  some  slight  prosjXHJts  of  fair  play  for 
them,  without^bcing  UK)kcd  uj)on  as  exceedingly  cliinierical. 


*  Rop.  of  1824,  p.  lis.  t  Kep.  of  1S36,  p.  30. 
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we  shall  proceed  to  demonstrate  the  illegality  of  the  preten- 
sions of  tiie  very  parties  who  thus  call  on  the  legislature  for 
such  extraordinary  protection. 

The  sea  requiring  no  aid  from  human  cultivation,  being 
undistinguishable  by  metes  or  bounds,  and  being  inexhaustible 
by  the  only  uses  to  which  it  can  be  converted,  it  scenes  un- 
reasonable to  allow  any  appropriation  to  a  few,  of  what 
Providence  so  obviously  designs  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all,  and  therefore  in  all  ages  and  countries  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  centuries)  it  has  been  a  general 
principle  of  law,  that  all  nations  and  persons  should  have  the 
right  of  fishing  in  it.  This  doctrine  is  part  of  the  law  of 
nations.  However,  on  principles  of  public  policy,  courtesy, 
and  convenience,  every  nation  is  allowed  the  exclusive  do- 
minion of  so  much  of  the  sea  surrounding  its  coasts  as  is  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  shore,  and  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are 
land-locked,  as  roads,  bays,  gulphs,  &c.  But  in  these  parts 
all  the  members  of  that  nation  have  the  same  right  to  fish 
that  all  nations  have  in  the  parts  that  are  not  so  appropriated. 
Such  is  and  has  been  the  law  of  every  country,  savage  or 
civilized,  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Ireland.  One 
of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  law  of  England  says :  "  By 
natural  law  all  these  things  are  common,  flowing  water,  the 
air  and  sea,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  as  accessories  of  it;  for 
no  one  is  prohibited  from  going  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  pro- 
vided he  meddle  not  with  houses  and  buildings,  because  by 
the  law  of  nations  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  common,  as  is  also 
the  sea  itself,  :"*  and  one  of  the  greatest  modem  writers  says, 
that  to  an  action  of  trespass  for  fishing  in  an  arm  of  the  sea, 
(and  every  water  where  the  tide  flows  and  reflows  is  called  an 
arm  of  the  sea,t)  it  is  a  good  justification  to  say,  that  the 
place  where,  &c."  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  in  which  every  subject 
has,  and  ought  of  right  to  have,  a  free  fishery.  J  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  right  is,  where  any  one  enjoys  the 
exclusive  fishery  in  some  particular  part  of  a  branch  of  the 
sea  by  prescription,  that  is,  quiet,  uninterrupted,  undisputed 
possession,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I,  or 
by  a  grant  from  the  crown  as  old  at  least  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  As  the  common-law  of  the  two  countries  is  the 
same,  and  as  in  the  various  monopolized  coasts,  bays,  rivers, 
estuaries,  &c  which  we  have  named,§the  tide  flows  and  reflows. 


♦  Bracton,  lib.  i.  c.  12,  f.  7,  b.  f  22  Lib.  Ass.  93.  t  Per  Halo,  Anon.  1  Mod.  105-^. 

§  With  the  exception  of  Loughs  Neagh  and  Bog,  and  the  Banne  from  Lough 
Beg  to  Coleraine. 
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every  subject  has  prima  facie  a  right  to  fish  in  them  as  fiur  as 
it  flows  and  rcflows^  and  cannot  be  debarred  of  that  ri^ht» 
except  by  prescription,  or  a  grant  from  the  crown  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  IL  On  this  point  there  is  not  a  second 
opinion  amongst  lawyers, — we  mean  men  who  know  the  law 
— and  we  should  deem  it  as  unnecessary  to  cite  authorities  in 
support  of  it,  as  of  the  proposition  that  murder  is  felony^ 
were  it  not  that  the  opposite  doctrine  has  been  acted  on  for 
three  hundred  years  in  this  country,  has  been  gravely  an- 
nounced as  sound  law  by  Sir  John  Davies,  the  attorney-general 
of  the  king  who  made  the  greatest  number  of  grants  in  ac- 
cordance with  it,  and  has  been  adopted  and  advocated  by  the 
last  compiler  on  the  Irish  game  and  fishery  laws,  and  that  it 
is  probable  the  greatest  eflbrts  will  be  made  to  sustain  it. 
In  JVIr.  Finlay's  treatise  we  were  amazed  to  find  the  doctrine 
laid  down,  that  the  exclusive  fishery  of  navigable  rivers 
belongs  to  the  crown,  and  that  it  may  be  granted  by  the 
crown  to  any  subject.  He  says :  "  There  are  two  kinds  of 
rivers,  navigable  and  not  navigable.  Every  navigable  river, 
so  high  as  the  sea  flows  and  ebbs  in  it,  is  a  royal  river,  and 
the  fishery  of  it  is  a  royal  fishery  and  belongs  to  the  king  by 
his  prerogative ;  but  in  every  other  river,  not  navigable,  and 
in  the  fishery  of  such  river,  the  terre-tenants  on  each  side 
have  an  interest  of  common  right  Sir  J.  Davie8*8  Bep.  149." 
(p.  134.^  "  Bivers  navigable  belong  to  the  king,  but  may  be 
appropriated.  By  the  law  of  England,  what  is  otherwise 
oommon  may  by  prescription  be  appropriated.  Ghnotiiis 
owns  that  navigable  rivers  mav  be  appropriated.  By  Yate« 
Jus.  Carter  v.  MtircottJ"  {Ibid.)  After  observing  that  the 
public  had  originally,  and  even  still  have,  according  to  the 
general  rule  of  law,  a  right  of  fishery  in  those  waters,  ne  addst 
that  "  there  are  cases"  in  which  the  crown,  in  a  wise  ezeroiie 
of  its  prerogative,  has  taken  tliis  general  right  from  the  public^ 
and  lodged  it  "  aa  property  in  private  individuals,  in  order  la 
preserve  it  from  the  abuse  of  the  public,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public."  .  .  .  .  8o  it  was  in  England  in  respect  to 
the  navigable  rivers,  the  Severn  and  Tluunes ;  in  the  fonner 
of  which  it  was  ruled,  in  tlie  case  of  Carter  t?.  Murcott,  that 
an  individual  might  acquire  a  several  right  of  fishery  from 
the  crown  hy  prescription,  which  supposes  a  grant  from  the 
crown ;  and  in  the  Litter  of  which  cases,  such  right  waa  ac- 
quired by  charter,  that  is,  by  grant  from  the  crown  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  under  the  force  of  which  it  is  stated  in 
Davics's  Ucports,  149,  that  the  city  of  London  receives  mts 
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of  those  who  fix  posts  or  make  wharfs  on  the  soil  of  the  river 
Thames.''  He  next  observes  that  this  royal  prerogative  has 
been  more  exercised  in  this  coimtry  than  in  England,  and 
certainly  to  a  considerable  extent,"  notices  the  grants  of 
Liough  Neagh  and  the  Banne  to  the  London  company  and  the 
Earl  of  Donegal,  says  that  "  those  grants  have  ever  since 
been  regarded  as  several  fisheries,  that  is,  as  private  property 
in  such  grantees  (3  Eidgeway^  P.  C,  257 y  Hamilton  v.  Marquis 
of  Donegal) and  adds,  that  as  by  the  28  Hen.  VIII,  c.  22, 
the  Boyne,  Barrow,  Suir,  Nore,  and  Rye,  have  been  denomi- 
nated royal  rivers,  the  exclusive  fishery  of  them,  "  according 
to  Sir  John  Davies's  report  of  the  Banne  case,"  belongs  to 
the  king.  (pp.  135-6-7.) 

We  have  frequently  read  over  these  passages,  and  have  as 
frequentlv  found  it  difficult  to  characterize  the  mind  that 
indited  tnem.  The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  could  ever 
come  waa,  either  that  Mr.  Finlay  was  profoundly  and  im- 
measurably ignorant  of  the  subject,  or  that  he  had  some  per- 
sonal interest  in  advocating  the  pretensions  of  the  grantees. 
He  first  cites  Davies  as  an  authority  for  saying  that  the 
fishery  of  all  navigable  rivers  belonged  to  the  king,  though 
he  knew,  or  shoiJd  have  known,  that  Davies  stood  alone  m 
this  dictum,  and  next  he  pounces  on  Mr.  J ustice  Yates  making 
some  extrajudicial  observations  on  the  right  of  the  crown,  in 
days  beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory,  to  appropriate  puMie 
rivers,  and  citing  Davies  and — Grotius!  in  that  case  of 
Carter  v.  Murcott  the  question  before  the  court  was,  whether 
the  crown  could  make  such  appropriation  prior  to  the  time  of 
legal  memory,  so  that  the  plaintifl*  might  then  claim  by 
scription.  Yet  Mr.  Finlay  perverts  the  observations  of  the 
learned  judge  to  proving  that  the  crown  could  appropriate 
such  rivers  now.  The  case  of  the  Severn  had  not  therefore 
the  slightest  analogy  to  the  question  which  he  was  consider- 
ing, whether  Elizabeth,  J ames,  and  the  Charleses,  were  justi- 
fied in  what  they  did?  The  allusion  to  the  Thames  is  equally 
unfortunate,  as  he  should  have  known,  that  though  the  soil 
of  the  river  is  in  the  king,  and  the  conservation  of  it  in  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  the  fishery  of  it  is  common  to  all  the 
king's  subjects.*  The  case  from  Ridgway,  which  is  paraded  as 
an  authority,  throws  no  light  on  the  subject,  as  the  question 
there  was  between  two  grantees  of  the  crown,  neither  of  whom 


*  Hind  V  Mansfield,  Noy's  B.  103,  Lord  Fite  Walter's  case,  3  Eeb.  242 
1  Mod.  106  Anon. 
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was  disposed  to  dispute  his  grantor's  title,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion between  whom  was  the  recent  interruption  by  the  one 
of  the  other's  fishery.  But  perhaj)s  we  had  better  turn  atten- 
tion to  the  case  on  which  IVIr.Finlay  seems  to  have  prindpaily 
relied,  and  see  whether  it  be  law. 

Sir  John  Davies  in  his  report  of  the  "  Boyal  Fidiery  of  the 
Banne"  says: 

That  in  that  river,  about  two  leagues  from  the  sea  where  the 
stream  is  navigable,  there  is  a  rich  fishery  of  salmon,  which  was 
parcel  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown,  as  appears  by  Beveral 
pipe-rolls  and  surv^eys,  where  it  is  found  in  charge  as  a  several 
fishery,  but  now  it  is  granted  by  the  king  to  the  city  of  London  in 
fee-farm.  The  profits  of  this  fishery  have  been  taken  and  shared 
among  the  Irish  lords  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  years  past,  who 
have  made  incursions  and  intrusions  on  the  possessions  of  die  crown 
in  Ulster,  and  have  possessed  by  the  strong  hand  the  territories 
adjoining  the  river  Banne  till  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  our  lord 
the  king  who  now  is. 

Anno  primo  Jacobi,  Sir  Randall  Mac  Donel  obtained  a  grant 
to  him  and  his  heirs,  by  letters  patent,  of  the  territory  of  Rout, 
which  is  parcel  of  the  county  of  Antrim  and  adjoining  to  the  river 
Banne,  in  that  part  where  the  fishery  is  and  ever  has  been.  By 
these  letters  patent  the  king  grants  to  him, '  omnia  castra  messuagia 
(&c.  &c.),  piscarias  piscationes,  aquas  aquarum  cursus,  etc.  ac  om- 
nia alia  hacreditamcnta  in  vel  infra  diet,  territorium  de  le  Bout  in 
comitatu  Antrim,  exceptis  et  ex  hac  concessione  nobis  hsredibuB 
et  successoribus  nostris  tribus  partibus  piscatfonis  fluminis  de 
Banne.' 

On  this  grant  Sir  Randall  Mac  Donel  petitioned  the  lofd 
deputy  to  be  put  in  quiet  possession  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  said 
fishery,  which  hod  been  tiU  then  put  in  sequestration  by  an  order  of 
the  council-table.  The  lord  deputy  being  informed  by  the  king's 
attorney  that  no  part  of  the  fishery  passed  by  this  grant  to  RandaD 
Mac  Donel,  required  the  resolution  of  the  chief  ju(%es  being  of  the 
privy  council  in  the  matter,  who  on  view  of  several  pipe-rolls  in 
which  this  fishery  was  found  severally  in  charge  as  parcel  of  the 
ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown,  and  on  consideration  of  the  said 
grant  made  to  Sir  Randall  Mac  Donel,  certified  their  opinion  and 
resolution,  that  no  ])art  of  the  said  fishery  passed  to  ^e  said  Sir 
Randall  ]\Iac  Donel  by  the  letters  |)ateut  aforesaid.  And  in  tliis 
case  divers  |)oints  were  considered  and  resolved. 

Firstly,  though  the  rule  of  the  civil  law  is  that  *  flumina  et 
portus  i>ublica  sunt  ideoque  jus  pisoandi  onuiibus  i*ommune  est  in 
portu  fluiiiinil)us<iue,'  which  rule  is  found  in  Bracton,  lib.  ii.  c.  12, 
yet  by  the  conunon-law  of  Kn«^land,  a  man  may  have  a  pro|)er  and 
several  interest  as  well  in  a  water  or  river  as  in  a  fisheiy,  and  on 
this  account  a  water  may  be  grante<l. — (11  R  2,  Flo.  Com.  154  lu) 
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The  rest  of  this  section  consists  of  further  arguments  and 
cases  in  proof  of  the  preceding  proposition,  which  nobody 
controverts,  but  which  is  in  no  way  relevant  to  the  question, 
whether  every  navigable  river  is  the  free  or  exclusive 
fishery  of  the  king.  The  second  section  is  devoted  to 
proving  that  the  king  shall  have  land  gained  out  of  the  sea, 
**the  grand  fishes  of  the  sea,  whales,  sturgeons,  &c.,  which 
are  royal  fishes,"  "  wild  swans,  as  royal  fowls,  on  the  sea  and 
branches  of  it" — ^that  ports  and  havens  belong  to  him,  and 
that  he  has  the  same  interest  and  prerogative  in  navigable 
rivers  and  branches  of  the  sea  as  in  the  high  sea  itself.  The  third 
section  contains  the  statement  respecting  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  ownership  of  the  river  Thames,  which  Mr.  Finlay 
copies,  and  on  which  we  have  already  commented.  The  fourth 
section  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  case  material  to  the 
present  question.  It  is  a  curiosity  in  the  way  of  argumenta- 
tion, and  therefore,  notwithstanding  its  length,  we  place  it 
without  curtailment  before  our  readers. 

"  4.  Among  the  pleas  of  the  crown,  (40  Ed.  3,)  in  the  chief 
chamber  of  Dublin  Castle,  there  is  an  entry — *Our  lords,  the 
sovereigns  of  England  and  lords  of  Ireland,  in  right  of  the  crown, 
have  over  all  the  water  of  the  Boine,  from  the  town  of  Drogheda  as 
far  as  Trim,  a  portion  of  the  water  commonly  called  the  Watershard, 
containing  in  breadth  twenty-four  feet  in  the  deepest  part  of  such 
water,  so  that  boats  and  vessels,  &c.,  may  pass  and  repass 

THROUGH  THE  AFORESAID  PASS  WITHOUT  INTERRUPTION,"  &C.,  &C., 

and  there  adjudgment  is  entered  on  the  same  roll.  *  That  a  weir, 
made  by  the  Abbot  of  Mellefont,  in  the  said  river,  should  be 
abated  and  a  fine  imposed  on  him.'  And  this  agrees  with  Glanvil, 
who  says  that  purpresture  may  be  as  well  made  in  royal  waters  as 
royal  roads,  (see  19  Ass.  p.  6.)  That  the  river  Lee  is  found  on 
inquisition  the  high  stream  of  the  king  (le  hault  streams  del  roy) 
and  also  (  I  and  2  Ph.  and  M.  Dyer,  117  a.)  The  Thames  is  called 
the  king's  stream,  and  in  the  statute  (28  H.  8,  c.  22)  passed  in  this 
realm,  the  rivers  Barrow,  Noire,  and  Sucre,  are  called  the  king's 
rivers,  and  the  weirs  erected  on  them  purprestures ;  and  although 
the  king  permits  his  subjects  for  their  ease  and  advantage  to  have 
free  passage  on  such  navigable  rivers,  he  has  notwithstanding  a  sole 
interest  in  the  soil  of  those  rivers  and  also  in  the  fisheries,  although 
its  produce  is  not  generally  taken  and  appropriated  by  the  king,  if 
not  of  extraordinary  and  fixed  yearly  value,  as  the  piscary  of  Banne 
has  ever  been.  Observe  in  the  case  of  Swans,  7  Co.  16  a.,  the 
king,  H.  8,  granted  to  Strangewaies  all  that  free  fishery  called 
the  Fleet,  in  Abbotsbury,  which  is  a  bay  or  creek  of  the  sea,  and 
although  the  abbot  had  the  piscary  previous  to  the  dissolution,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that  the  abbot  had  this  originally  by  grant  from 
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the  king,  being  a  several  fishery  upon  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  conse- 
quently a  royal  fishery,  (see  Plo.  Com.  315  b.)  Wherefore  it  was 
resolved  that  the  river  Banne,  like  the  sea,  having  a  tide,  is  a  royal 
river,  and  the  fishery  of  salmon  there  a  roj  al  fishery,  which  apper- 
tains to  the  king  as  a  several  fishery,  and  not  to  tliem  who  have  the 
soil  on  cither  side  of  the  stream." 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Davles'  style  of  arguing  an 
Irish  question.  He  sets  out  with  saying  tliat  the  reason  why 
the  judges  declared  the  Banne  to  be  a  several  fishery  in  the 
crown,  was  because  they  found  it  so  charged  in  ancient  pil)e- 
rolls,  and  ends  by  saying  that  it  was  because  it  was  a  navi- 
gable river.  Davies  throughout  seems  to  have  aimed  at 
— what,  as  Attorney  General,  was  his  legitimate  object  — 
victory  for  the  crown ;  and  therefore,  if  the  Banne  was  not  to 
be  a  several  fishery  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  it  was 
to  be  so  at  least  by  the  entries  in  the  pipe-rolls.  It  is  an 
old  saying,  tliat  one  who  lias  not  a  regard  for  veracity,  must 
have  at  least  a  good  memorj-.  Sir  John  seems  utterly 
oblivious  of  consistency  in  the  narration  of  his  fictions.  He 
states  that  the  Banne  was  charged  as  an  ancient  inheritance 
of  the  crown  in  the  ])ipe-rolls,  but  inunediately  adds  tliat  the 
Irish  lords  had  taken  by  the  strong  hand  the  profits  of  the 
fishery  for  the  preceding  two  hundred  years.  If  they  had,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know"  at  what  periiKl  prior  to  those  two 
hundred  yeai*s,  the  kings  of  England  had  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  catching  salmon  there,  dud  what  was  the  object  of 
making  a  charge  fi)r  it  in  the  pipe-rolls.  There  was  nobody 
to  be  charged,  excei)t  men  who  with  the  strong  hand  alone 
would  condescend  to  settle  accounts  at  the  Kxchequer.  But 
the  probability  is  that  no  one  was  fool  enough  to  nmke  any 
such  entries  in  the  pipe-rolls,  and  that  Sir  John  put  forth 
the  statement  merely  as  a  pretence  for  vesting  the  fishery  in 
the  crown.  When  writing  the  following  j)assage,  he  seems 
to  have  been  forgetful  of  this  case  of  the  Banne.  "  ^Vnd 
again,  though  the  greatest  ])art  of  Ulster  were  vested  by  act 
of  Parliament  in  the  actual  and  real  j>ossession  of  the  crown,* 
yet  there  was  never  any  seizure  made  thereof,  nor  any  part 
thereof  Iroifoltf  info  charfj'-^  but  the  Irish  were  ix^miittea  to 
take  all  the  profits  without  rendering  any  duty  or  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  same.''t  This  alone,  if  all  other  history 
wc  re  silent,  would  dispose  of  the  tnunpery  fiction,  that  the 

*  In  till-  rriu-ii  (>rr.!i/al)»  ili,  hv  tlio  not  attaintinj;  O'Noil. 
f  "A  l)i:»'o>rrv  ot'tlM'  inu-  cause?  ^^hy  Iriiaiul  wa.s  never  subdued,**  &e^fto.« 
**  until  the  Ix-^iniung  of  the  n  ij^n  ol*  JauM-s."   \\\  Sir  John  Da^ien,  &c. 
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fishery  of  the  Banne  was  an  ancient  inheritance  of  the  crown. 
His  mode  of  perverting  facts  is  not,  however,  half  so  dis- 
creditable as  his  mode  of  perverting  legal  cases  and  principles. 
In  this  latter  occupation  he  seems  to  have  been  a  con- 
sistent BS  well  as  unscrupulous  adept  It  seems  rather 
strange,  that  the  first  authority  with  which  he  sets  out,  is 
the  rule  of  the  civil  and  common  law,  declaring  the  right 
of  fishing  in  ports  and  rivers  to  be  common  to  all  persons ; 
and  that  instead  of  attempting  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
doctrine  that  the  right  of  fishing  in  such  ports  and  rivers 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  crown,  he  shoiJd  fly  off*  to  a  topic 
which  had  no  more  real  connexion  with  the  question  under 
consideration,  than  it  had  with  the  aquatic  prerogatives  of  the 
emperor  of  the  Celestial  empire.  Then  as  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  arguments — no  one  denies  that  navigable  rivers 
are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  sea  for  all  legal  purposes,  and 
that  the  king  has  the  same  interest  and  prerogative  in  them 
as  he  has  in  the  sea — and  no  more ; — but  no  one  has  ever  said 
that  he  has  an  exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea,  and  no 
one,  except  Davies  and  Finlay,  has  said  that  he  has  an 
exclusive  right  of  fishing  in  navigable  rivers.  Davies  has 
cited  authorities  to  show  that  the  king  has  the  grand  fishes 
of  the  sea,  whales  and  sturgeons."  If  he  have  a  right  to  all 
the  fish  in  the  sea,  why  should  these  only  be  particularised  ? 
Or  why  not  cite  some  authority  for  classing  salmon  with 
whales  and  sturgeons  among  the  royal  perquisites?  It  was 
impossible:  as  all  other  writers  agree  that  salmon  are  not 
royal  fish.    Bracton  says,  the  king  is  to  have  "large  fish, 


as  royal  fish,  ^'sturgeons,  porpoise,  and  halcena,  which  is 
usually  rendered,  a  whale,  One  of  the  old  articles  of  the 
Admiralty  cited  by  him,  orders  the  admiral  to  take  the 
king's  moiety  of  whales,  balens,  sturgeons,  porpoise, 
or  grampise.  J  The  doubt  that  might  have  in  very  early 
times  existed  as  to  what,  besides  whales  and  sturgeons,  the 
other  royal  fish  were,  seems  to  have  been  removed  by  the 
statute  cfe  Prcerogativa  Regis^  (sec.  13)  which  merely  says,  that 
the  king  shall  have  "  whales  and  great  sturgeons  taken  in  the 


♦  Lib.  ii.  c.  5,  s.  7, 1 14. 

t  "Treatise  on  Maritime  Law,"  Part  1,  c.  7,  p.  43. 

i  lb.  He  adds,  that  by  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty  "  the  king  had  the  head 
and  the  (]|ueen  the  tail,  which  countervailed  a  moiety,  and  the  taker  had  the 
body,  which  countervsiled  Uie  other  moiety." 
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sea,  or  elsewhere  within  the  reahn."  All  modem  EngliBh 
writers  agree  in  limiting  the  king's  right  to  whales  and 
sturgeons.*  "  The  king,"  says  Chitty,  has  no  general  pro- 
perty in  fish.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  speciiy  and  par- 
ticularly designate  whales  and  sturgeons  alone  as  being  royal 
fish,  if  all  fish  were  the  king's  property, — Exeeptio  probat 
regulam.^^  Hale  goes  out  of  his  way  to  have  a  kick  at 
Davies — "  And  these  kinds  of  fishings  are  not  only  for  small 
fish — sea  fish — as  herrings,  sprats,  pilchers,  &c.,  &c.,  but  for 
great  fish,  as  salmons,  which  though  they  are  great  fish,  are 
not  royal  fish,  as  the  report  of  Sir  John  I)avies,  in  the  case  of 
the  piscary  of  Banne,  would  intimate."} 

We  shall  now  take  the  fourth  section  to  pieces,  and  com- 
pare the  legal  crudities  which  this  Attorney  General  thought 
good  enough  for  "  the  mere  Irish,"  with  what  English  judges 
and  jurists  have  held  on  the  same  points. 

By  the  recital  of  the  record  in  Dublin  Castle,  it  appears 
that  the  king  had  a  right  to  the  Boyne  only  as  he  had  to  any 
other  highway,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  free  passage  for 
vessels.  There  is  no  pretence  that  he  had  an  exclusive  right 
of  fishing  in  it.  That  the  weir  erected  hj  the  Abbot  of 
Mcllifont  should  have  been  abated  as  a  nuisance,  does  not 
prove  that  the  river  was  the  private  ^)ropertv  of  the  crown. 
A  purprcsture,  according  to  Coke,  "  signifieth  a  close  or  in- 
closure;  that  is,  when  one  encroacheth  or  maketh  that  several 
to  himself  which  ought  to  belong  to  many,"  and  means,  gene- 
rally, any  injury  to  a  royal  tenement  or  royal  way  or  the 
state, — "and  everjr  publique  river  or  streamc  is  aUa  repia 
via — the  king's  highway." §  "The  Thames  is  called  the 
king's  stream,"  but  the  fishery  belongs  to  the  publiclf  Hale 
says  that  public  rivers  for  the  common  |)as8age  of  vessels^ 
whether  Lirge  or  small,  are  highways  by  water,"  and  as 
much  under  the  controul  of  the  ting  as  "  the  common  liigb- 
ways  on  the  land,"  "  and  as  the  liighways  by  land  are  caUed 
alto?  mw  reflia^,  so  these  public  rivers  for  public  passage  are 
called  Jiuvii  regales,  and  haut  streams  le  roy,  not  m  referenee 
to  the  propriety  of  the  river,  but  to  the  public  use ;  all  things 


♦  Bac.  Ab.  Proropitivo  (B.  4);  Comyn*s  Dig^t,  tit  Prerogative;  Schultct* 
Aa.  R.  p.  15,  16,  &c. 

T  Prerofi^tivos  of  the  Crown,  p.  144. 

i  Treat  on  Mar.  Law,  part  I,  c.  5,  p.  19.  §  2  Inst  38. 

1  According  to  Sfhultes*  A(iuat.  It  p.  132,  it  would  seem  that  the  Lee  waa 
found  to  be  the  kiDg*ii  street,  and  not  stream ;  ^  que  Tewc  de  Ley  eat  haott 
estrete  de  le  roy." 
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of  public  safety  and  convenience  being  in  a  special  manner 
under  the  king*8  care,  supervision,  and  protection.  And 
therefore  the  report  of  Sir  John  Davies  of  the  piscary  of  the 
Banne,  mistakes  the  reason  of  those  books  that  call  these 
streams  le  roy^  as  if  they  were  called  so  in  respect  of  propriety^ 
(as  19  Ass.  6  Dy.  11,)  for  they  were  called  so  because  they 
are  of  public  use  and  under  the  special  care  and  protection  of 
Ae  king,  whether  the  soil  be  his  or  not."*  "A  highway  is 
called  in  the  old  books  le  haut  chemin  le  roy ;  yet  it  was 
adjudged  by  the  whole  court,  that  all  profit  arising  therefrom, 
and  trees  growing  thereon,  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  place ; 
and  again,  that  every  one  has  an  interest  in  the  king's  high- 
way, "f  Hale  compares  the  king's  "right  of  propriety  or 
ownership"  in  the  sea  and  its  branches,  to  that  of  the  lord  of  a 
wsste  or  common,  and  says,  that  though  he  "  is  owner  of  this 
great  waste,  and  as  a  consequent  of  his  property,  hath  a 
primary  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea  and  the  creeks  and  arms 
thereof  yet  the  common  people  of  England  have  regularly  a 
Kberty  of  fishing  in  the  sea  or  creeks  or  arms  thereof,  as  a 
public  common  of  piscary,  and  may  not  without  injury  to 
their  right  be  restrained  of  it,  unless  in  such  places,  creeks, 
or  navigable  rivers,  where  either  the  king  or  some  particular 
subject  hath  gained  a  propriety  exclusive  of  that  common 
Kberty. "J  The  latest  writer  on  this  question  thus  sums  up 
Ae  general  bearing  of  all  the  authorities :  "  All  the  writers 
on  uie  common  law  of  England  agree,  that  the  supreme 
dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  the  British  seas  belong  to  the 
sovereign,  as  the  head  and  representative  of  his  people,  and 
that  the  free  and  universal  right  of  fishing  and  navigation  in 
such  seas,  ports,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  and  navigable  rivers 
exercisable  imder  his  jurisdiction,  belongs  to  the  subjects  in 
peneral.  The  right  of  fishing  in  these  seas  never  was  vested 
in  the  crown  exclusively,  and  of  course  is  not  to  be  con- 
ridered  as  a  legal  franchise.  As  a  public  right  belonging  to 
Ae  people,  it  prima  facie  vests  in  the  crown,  but  sudi  legal 
investment  does  not  diminish  the  right  of  the  subject,  and  is 
merely  reposed  in  the  crown  for  the  sake  of  regulation  and 
government."  § 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Davies  does  not  cite  a  single  autho- 
rity in  support  of  the  monstrous  proposition,  that  the  king  has 

♦  Treatise  on  the  Maritime  Law  of  England,  part  1,  c.  2. 
t  Schultes'  Aq.  R  p.  78,  referring  to  Pasch.  2  Ed.  IV,  p.  21 ;  Hil.  27  H.  VI. 
p.  5 ;  and  Pasch.  10  Ed.  IV,  p.  19.  t  lb.  sup.  c.  4. 

§  Chitty,  1  Game  Laws,  244. 
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a  sole  interest  in  the  soil  and  fishery  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
fishery  of  the  Fleet  did  not  come  to  the  king  by  his  preroga- 
tive, but  as  an  ancient  appurtenance  of  the  abbev  lands. 
Davies  cites  Plowden  in  support  of  the  assertion,  tnat  as  it 
was  a  several  fishery  upon  an  ann  of  the  sea,  it  was  conse- 
quently a  royal  fishery.  The  passage  referred  to,  merely 
states  that  the  common-law  "  appropriates  everjrthing  to  the 
persons  whom  it  best  suits,  as  common  and  trivial  things  to 
the  common  people ;  things  of  more  worth  to  persons  in  a 
higher  and  superior  class ;  and  tilings  most  excellent  to  those 
persons  who  excel  all  others ;"  and  therefore  it  appropriatee 
gold  and  silver,  the  most  excellent  tilings  which  the  soil 
contains,''  and  sturgeons  and  whales,  the  two  most  excellent 
fishes  in  the  sea  within  this  realm,  to  the  king,  who  is  the 
most  excellent  person  in  the  realm."  How  far  this  is  an 
autliority  for  Davies  we  would  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
even  Mr.  Finlay.  He  also  says,  it  must  be  understood  that 
the  abbot  had  it  originally  by  grant  from  the  crown.  Hale 
denounces  this  as  "  certainly  untrue."  After  citing  several 
cases  to  prove  that  such  a  fishery  might  be  acquired  by  pre- 
scription, without  any  pretence  or  ini])lication  of  a  grant  from 
the  crown,  he  says :  I  have  added  the  more,  because  there 
are  certain  glances  or  intimations  in  the  case  of  the  piscary 
of  the  Banne  in  Sir  John  Davies's  re^wrts,  as  if  the  fisliing  in 
these  kinds  of  royal  rivers  were  not  acquirable  but  bj  special 
charter,  which  is  certainly  untrue,  for  they  are  acquirable  by 
prescription  or  usage,  as  royal  fisli  may  be."* 

Wc  must  now  part  with  Sir  Jolm  Davies,  but  cannot  sepa- 
rate so  easily  from  Mr.  Finlay.  His  offence  is  rank,  without 
excuse,  ana  unpardonable.  Sir  John  Davies  was  engaged 
for  the  crown,  and  miglit  therefore  seek  excuse  for  any  i)ci^ 
version  of  legal  ])rincij^>lc3  in  gaining  a  triumph  for  his 
employers.  But  Mr.  I  inlay  had  no  such  excuse.  He  was 
writing  a  conii)ihitic)n — a  sort  of  "  Rcading-made-easy"— of 
the  game  and  fishery  laws,  and  he  so  lar  foi^ot  his  trust,  as 
to  take  as  the  sole  arbiter  between  the  o])])osing  jiretcnsions 
of  the  crown  and  the  public,  the  dictum  of  the  corrupt  advo- 
cate of  the  former,  and  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  inunense  mass 
of  authorities  directly  noj^ativhig  that  dictum.  In  that  case 
of  Carter  r.  !Murcott,  wliioh  with  "the  case  of  the  piscary 
of  the  Baniic,"  would  appear  to  have  constituted  his  whole 
stock  in  trade  on  this  subject,  he  would  have  found  Lord 


*  lb.  fuprn^  c.  5. 
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Mansfield  differing  so  widely  from  his  views,  as  to  say,  "  the 
rule  of  law  is  imiform.  In  rivers  not  na^^gable,  the  proprietors 
of  the  land  have  the  right  of  fishery  on  their  respective  sides, 
and  it  generally  extends  ad  filum  viedium  aqu<t\  But  in 
navigable  rivers,  the  proprietors  on  each  side  have  it  not — ^the 
fisheiT  is  common ;  it  is  prima  facie  in  the  king,  and  is  pub- 
lic.**  (4  Burr.  2162.)  Had  he  extended  his  researches  a  little 
further,  he  would  have  found  all  authorities,  ancient  and 
modem  (with  the  exception  of  liis  favourite)  coinciding  in 
this  opinion,  and  declaring  that  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  sea 
and  public  navigable  rivers,  belongs  not  exclusively  to  the 
king,  but  is  common  to  every  one  of  his  subjects  ;*  he  would 
have  found  a  plea  of  prescription  of  common  right  of  fishery 
in  the  sea  as  appurtenant  to  certain  lands,  held  by  all  the 
fudges  of  one  of  the  highest  courts  in  the  kingdom,  to  be  as 
idle  and  absurd  as  a  claim  of  travelling  on  the  king's  highway, 
or  breathing  the  common  air,  as  appurtenant  to  a  certain 
estate  ;t  he  would  have  found  some  jurists — and  among  them 
Lord  Holt — denying  that  this  common-right  could  be  re- 
strained by  grant  or  prescription,^  and  those  who  admitted 
that  it  could  be  restrained  by  grant,  declaring  that  such  a 
grant  oxight  now  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  ;§  he  would  have  found  the  great  charter  pro- 
viding :  "  henceforth  let  all  weirs  ||  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  and  through  all  England,  except 
along  the  coasts  of  the  sea;"1[  and  the  second  and  third  charters 
of  Henry  III  extending  this  provision,  and  rendering  all  weirs 
erected  in  the  time  of  his  father  and  uncle  illegal:  "henceforth 
let  no  rivers  be  put  in  defence,  except  those  which  were  in 
defence  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  our  grandfather,  in  the 


♦  Gipps  V.  Woollicot,  Holt,  323 ;  Bro.  Ab.  tit  Prescription  and  Customs,  46 ; 
Viner  s  Ab.  Piscary,  B. ;  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  ot  Orford  r.  Kichardson, 
4  T.  R.  437,  5  T.  K.  367,  2  II.  Bla.  182,  1  Anstnith.  232  ;  Bagot  v.  Orr,  2  Bos. 
&  Pull,  472 ;  Rogers  v,  Allen,  1  Campl.  309  ;  Seymour  v.  Courtenay,  5  Burr. 
2814;  Mayor  of  Lyner  v.  Tumor,  Cowp.  16. 

tWard  t>.  Cresswell,  Willes,  265. 
Schultes'  Aq.  R.  101 ;  Bacon's  Ab.  Prerogative  (B.  3)  and  cases  there  cited; 
note  to  Carter  v.  Murcott,  as  cited  by  Hall,  p.  53.  In  Warren  ».  Matthews, 
6  Mod.  73,  1  Salk,  357,  Ix)rd  Ilolt  says  :  "  Every  subject  of  common  right  may 
fiah  with  lawful  nets ....  in  a  na>igable  river,  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  and  the 
king's  grant  cannot  bar  them  thereof.  But  the  crown  has  only  a  right  to  royal 
fish,  and  that  only  the  king  may  grant and  a  tpw  warranto  ought  to  be 
brought  to  try  the  title  of  this  grantee,  and  the  validity  of  his  grant." 

§  Hall,  Rights  of  the  Crown  on  the  Sea-shores,  he.  pp.  4G-54,  and  cases 
there  cited  ;  Chitty,  1  Game  Laws,  272,  and  Prerogatives,  143.    See  also  Duke 
of  Somerset  v,  Fogwell,  5  B.  &  C.  875,  and  Bhmdell  r.  Catterall,  5  B.  &  A.  268. 
H  "  Kidelli "  open  weirs  for  taking  of  fish."— 10  Rep.  188.       %  c.  23. 
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same  places  and  by  the  same  bounds  as  ihej  were  wont  to  be 
in  his  time he  would  have  found  Sir  Matthew  Hale  thus 
expounding  this  statute:  Before  the  statute  of  Magna  Charta^ 
cap.  16^  it  was  frequent  for  the  king  to  put  as  well  fresh  as 
salt  rivers  in  defemo  for  his  recreation,  that  is,  to  bar  fishing 
or  fowling  in  a  river,  till  the  king  had  taken  his  pleasure  or 
advantage  of  the  writ  <fo  defensione  riparioB,  which  anciently 
was  directed  to  the  sheriff  to  prohibit  riviation  in  any  river 
in  his  bailiwick.  But  by  that  statute  it  is  enacted,  ^quod 
nuUse  ripariae  defendantiu'  de  cetero  nisi  illae  quae  fuerunt  in 
defenso  tcmix)re  Henrici  regis  avi  nostri  et  per  eadem  loca  et 
\)GT  eosdem  tcrminos  sicut  esse  consueverunt  tcm})ore  suo.* 
After  this  stiitutc  the  Ripariarum  defetmones  ran  thus,  as 
appears  claus.  20,  Hen.  Ill,  m.  3,  dorso ;  claus.  22,  Hen«  III, 
m.  2,  dorso  et  saeinus  alibi :  "  Rex  Vicomiti  Wigomiae  salu- 
tem.  Pncci[)imus  tibi  quod  sine  dilatione  clamari  facias  et 
firmiter  prohiberi  ex  parte  nostri  ut  nullas  eat  ad  riviandum 
in  ripariis  nostris  in  balHvfi  tua  quae  fuerunt  in  defenso  tem- 
pore Henrici  regis  avi  nostri  and  he  would  then  naturally 
ask  himself,  what  return  could  the  sheriffs  of  Limerick,  An- 
trim, Waterford,  &c.  &c  make  to  such  a  writ,  were  it  to  be 
now  directed  to  them  ?  Had  he  even  looked  into  the  ele- 
mentary hand-book  of  all  students,  he  would  have  found  the 
following  very  plain  commentar}^  on  the  charters :  "  A  frte 
fishery^  or  exclusive  right  of  fisliing  in  a  public  river,  is  also 
a  royal  franchise,  and  is  considered  as  such  in  all  countries 
where  the  feodiil  polity  lias  prevailed;  though  the  making 
such  grants,  and  by  that  means  appropriating  what  seems  to 
be  unnatural  to  restrain,  the  use  of  running  water,  was  pro- 
hibited ibr  the  future  by  king  John's  great  charter,  and  the 
rivers  that  were  fenced  in  his  time  were  directed  to  be  laid 
open,  as  well  as  the  forests  to  be  disafforested.  This  opening 
was  extended  by  the  second  and  tliird  charters  of  Henry  HI 
to  those  also  that  were  fenced  under  Richard  I,  so  that  a 
franchise  of  free  fishery  oudit  now  to  Ikj  as  old  at  least  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  IL"t  Or  had  he  attended  to  the  business  of 
the  four  courts,  he  would  have  found  even  Irish  jud^  de- 
claring that  the  crown  could  not  create  an  exclusive  nght  of 
fishery  in  a  navigable  river,  or  other  arm  of  the  sea,  since  the 
great  cliarter.}  But  it  is  useless  to  follow  him  through  what 
he  might,  but  did  not,  find  out. 


*  Mnr.  I^uw,  piirt  1,  o.     p.  7.  f  Dlackstone,  S  Cum.  39. 

%  I>iiko  of  IlPvtmsliirc  r.  Uodnet,  1  Brooke  &  H.  822. 
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So  jealously  have  the  rights  of  the  public  been  protected  in 
Englaiid,  that  there  is  no  instance^  since  the  passing  of  the 
great  charters,  of  a  grant  of  free  fishery  being  made  by  the 
crown,  submitted  to  by  the  public,  and  allowed  in  a  court  of 
justice.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  such  grants  as  those  in 
tiiis  country  having  been  made  in  England  since  the  days  of 
John,  and  certainly  there  is  no  English  authority  for  saying 
that  they  could  be  made.  In  England  there  neither  is  nor  has 
been  any  second  opinion  on  the  question.  But  here  most 
people  seem  to  have  laboured  under  strange  hallucinations 
on  the  subject,  and  not  to  have  dreamed,  till  very  lately,  of 
the  possible  illegality  and  nullity  of  the  royal  gi-ants.  In  that 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  v.  Hodnet,  no  one  thought 
of  questioning  the  grant  by  James  I  of  the  Blackwater,  till 
after  a  verdict  at  the  assizes  for  the  plaintiff  for  disturbing  his 
fishery,  when  the  point  was  mentioned  among  others  as  a 
ground  for  a  new  trial,  but  the  court  held  that  the  objection 
then  came  too  late,  as  non  constat  from  the  pleadings  and  evi- 
dence, but  that  James  had  a  prescriptive  seisin  when  he  made 
the  grant.  We  have  heard  and  seen  it  repeatedly  stated,  that 
the  grantees  of  the  Ulster  fisheries  estabUshed  the  validity  of 
their  claims  in  several  actions  in  the  courts  of  law,  but  have 
neither  heard  nor  seen  the  grounds  on  which  any  court  of  law 
did  or  could  uphold  them.  Ulster  not  having  been  reduced 
into  the  possession  of  the  English  till  the  reign  of  James  I, 
the  patentees  could  not  allege  a  grant  from  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  or  prescription,  wliich,  we  may  observe 
again,  is  the  peaceable,  imdisturbed,  and  continuous  actual 
bona  fide  possession,  not  existing  merely  in  fiction  and  con- 
struction of  law,  from  a  period  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
legal  memory,  the  first  year  of  Richard  I,  1189.  But,  in 
short,  the  history  of  the  entire  kingdom  puts  an  end  to  all 
pretences  that  the  crown  had  any  prescriptive  seizin  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  pale,  or  rather,  beyond  the  walls  of  Dublin; 
and  if  there  were  a  river  in  Ireland,  the  exclusive  fishery  of 
which  might  be  prescribed  for,  it  should  be  the  Liifey;  yet  to 
it  the  corporation  of  Dublin  were  unable  to  establish  their 
claims.  We  are  not  even  aware  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  late  Limerick  case,  a  prescriptive  title  to  any  fishery  has 
been  hitherto  put  forward.  As  there  can  be  no  title  by  pre- 
scription, or  grant  prior  to  the  first  year  of  Richard  I,  made 
out  to  any  Irish  fishery,  all  the  royal  grants  by  Elizabeth, 
James  I,  and  the  Charleses,  are  mere  waste  paper,  and,  like 
all  other  forms  of  monopoly,  are  mere  usurpations  by  fraud  or 
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force  on  the  rights  of  the  public  In  no  instance  but  one 
has  tlieir  legality  been  as  yet  questioned  in  due  legal  form, 
and  the  main  features  of  tliat  case  we  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  tlie  reader,  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
monoi)olists  throughout  Ireland  have  contrived  to  maintain 
their  pretensions,  and  of  the  success  wliich  lias  attended  every 
well-conducted  legal  attack  made  uj)on  them. 

The  corix)ration  of  Limerick  claimed,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  exclusive  fishery  of  the  Shannon  for  a  distance  of 
sixty-three  miles, — from  their  weir  above  the  city  to  the 
main  sea,  under  a  grant  of  Elizabeth.  We  find  it  stated  by 
the  Corj)oration  In(iuiry  Commissioners  that  they  established 
this  right  on  a  trial  at  Law,  at  Ennis,  one  hundred  years  ago. 
We  mention  this  merely  to  show  liow  far  men  of  learning 
and  ability  may  be  misled  by  not  examining  minutely  into 
subjects  of  this  nature.  When  stake-nets  were  fixed  some 
twenty  years  back,  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  tliey  i)roceeded 
against  the  owners  of  a  few  t>f  them  under  the  provisions  of 
the  10  Car.  2,  Ses.  3,  c.  14,  prohibiting  the  hiying  down  of 
nets  for  killing  IW,  and  obtained  a  decision  in  their  favour 
from  Lord  Norbur^^  and  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  With 
the  great  mass  of  the  i)eoi)le,  this  created  an  impression  that 
the  decision  was  not  on  the  illegjdity,  under  a  statute,  of  a 
particular  mode  of  ficfhing,  but  on  the  illegjdity  of  any  mode 
of  fishing  against  their  exclusive  rights.  Immeiliately  ai\er 
obtaining  Loixl  NorburA^'s  ojHnion  in  their  favour,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  abate  the  other  weirs  in  a  truly  constitutional 
manner:  tlieir  fishery  inspector,  as  he  was  called,  obtained 
from  some  of  them  wlio  were  magistrates,  a  warrant  to  briiu^ 
before  them  "  all  illegal  instruments  for  taking  fish,  and  all 
fish  that  might  have  been  taken and  without  further  cere- 
mony, proceeded  by  night,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  down  the 
river,  with  a  body  oi*  police,  and  broke  and  tore  away  all  the 
weirs  they  met,  till  towards  the  dawn  of  day,  wlien  they  came 
to  a  weir  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Leslie,  and,  the  nlann  hanng 
si>read  through  the  countiy,  fimnd  it  i)rotwted  by  a  IxhIv  of 
yeomanry,  who,  standing  on  the  shore,  levelled  their  niuskctB 
at  them,  and  thus  forced  them  to  retire.*  Against  the  ]Mior> 
however,  who  had  no  yeomanry  to  i)n)tect  them,  this  sum- 
mary ])rocess  was  ai'torwanls  Irecpiently  ])ursued.  Against 
those  who  fished  after  the  oixlinary  fashion  of  fishennen,  with 
lines  and  nets,  they  adoj^ted  an  e([ually  efiicacious  system: 


*  Kep.  of  1825,  pp.  57-8. 
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ihey  summoned  them  before  themselves,  or  the  magistrates 
of  the  adjoining  counties  of  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Kerry, 
and  had  them  fined  and  imprisoned,  as  appeared  by  the  con- 
victions produced  at  the  late  trial,  "  for  fishing  on  that  part 
of  the  river  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shannon, 
and  the  great  salmon  or  Lax-weir,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Fisher's  Stent,"*  "  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute,"  &c. 
there  not  being,  in  fact,  the  slightest  vestige  of  any  law  or 
statute  whatsoever  to  authorise  such  proceedings.    Had  such 
enormities  been  perpetrated  in  England,  the  magistrates  who 
so  abused  the  offices  with  which  they  were  entrusted,  would 
have  been,  in  the  first  place  degraded  from  them  by  the 
government,  and,  in  the  next,  beggared  and  disgraced  by  ac- 
tions and  indictments  as  numerous  as  their  offences.    But  in 
this  coimtry,  there  is  no  disposition  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
of  the  law  when  violated  in  the  persons  of  the  poor ;  and  were 
it  not  for  Mr.  Potter,  a  public-spirited  and  eminent  solicitor 
of  Limerick,  the  corporation  and  their  justicial  puppets  might 
have  gone  on  for  ever  in  the  career  they  had  so  long  followed. 
Mr.  Potter  having  intimated  some  doubts  as  to  the  legality 
of  these  modes  of  proceeding,  the  corj^oration,  or  rather  their 
lessee, — for  they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  a  lessee, 
so  that  they  might  appear,  nominally  at  least,  indifferent  be- 
tween the  parties  coming  before  them  for  judgment, — applied 
to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  an  injunction  to  prohibit  any 
one  from  fishing  within  the  lunits  of  their  grant.    This  mo- 
dest request,  Mr.  Potter,  on  behalf  of  the  fisliermen  of  Lime- 
rick, opposed;  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  after  a  long 
aj^ument,  refused.    The  fishermen  being  emboldened  by  this 
decision,  and  the  magistrates  somewhat  alarmed,  the  lessee 
could  no  longer  cause  his  assumed  rights  to  be  respected  or 
enforced,  and  was  thus  compelled,  at  last,  to  bring  his  title 
fairly  imder  the  cognisance  of  a  court  of  law,  and  commenced 
an  action  of  trespass  against  the  two  poor  fishermen  named 
as  defendants  in  the  Report  of  tlie  trial  at  the  head  of  this 
paper.    The  plaintiff  claimed  the  exclusive  fishery  of  the 
Shannon  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  weir  to  the  sea,  in  no 
fewer  than  three  counts  of  his  declaration ;  and  in  one  only 
(the  5th)  limited  himself  to  a  space  of  about  three  miles,  "  ex- 
tending from  the  said  Lax-weir  in  the  east  part  of  the  said 
river,  unto  a  certain  stream  or  river  nigh  Castle  Donnell,  in 
the  west  part  thereof."    The  defendants  pleaded  that  the 
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Shannon  was  ^^a  public  aud  common  navigable  river,  in 
which  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  and  that  eveiy  subject  of  this 
realm  of  right  liad  the  liberty  and  privilege  of  fishing  thepein," 
and  justified  the  taking  of  salmon  under  such  right.  The 
plaintiff  replied,  that  "  Queen  Elizabeth  being  seized  in  fee, 
m  right  of  her  crown,  of  the  "  locus  in  quo^  "  and  of  the  several 
riglits  of  fisliing  tlierein,"  by  letters  patent,  granted  it  to  the 
Corporation  of  Lunerick.  The  defendants,  in  their  rejoinder, 
traversed  tlie  seizin  and  grant,  and  that  they  had  fished 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant.  On  these  pleadings  issue  was 
joined.  To  the  trial  we  looked  forward  with  great  interest, 
as  being  the  first  in  which  the  question,  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  royal  grants  in  this  country,  was  regularly  raised ;  and 
being  likely  to  be  determined  in  such  a  manner  as  to  proclaim 
tlicir  illegality  and  nullity,  plainly,  satisfactorily,  and  authori- 
tatively, to  the  kingdom  at  large. 

In  this  ex{Xictation,  we  have  been  somewhat  disappointed. 
The  trial  was,  however,  in  other  re8i)ects  productive  of  great 
and  satisfactory  results.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  all 
our  statements  resi>ecting  what  was  done  and  said  at  it  are 
founded  on  the  Report  before  us,  which  has  been  compiled 
in  belialf  of  the  corporation  and  their  lessee,  and  been  pub- 
lished by  their  printers.  The  plaintift^'s  leading  counsel,  Mr. 
T.  B.  C.  Smitli,  who  had  gone  from  Dublin  on  a  special  re- 
tainer, opened  with  stating  tlmt  he  would  proceed  only  for 
the  fisher}^  claimed  in  the  fiflh  count,  and  tliat  the  principal 
question  for  the  jury  woidd  be,  what  was  the  nature  and 
wliat  were  the  bounds  oi  it?  "AVc  say  they  are  these: 
that  it  extends  from  the  great  Lax-weir,  down  the  river,  to 
a  place  which  the  viewers  saw,  namely,  a  castle  near  Cratloe- 
more,  which  is  a  distiuice  of  three  or  four  miles  westward  on 
the  river,  and  which  has  been  but  recently  ascertained  as  the 
boundary' ;  and  let  it  be  understood  tliat  it  is  this  only  we 
claim,  and  that  we  do  not  claun  a  fishery  of  sixty  miles  long 
in  the  river  Shannon.  AVe  claim  no  such  thing:  we  assert 
that  the  Fisher's  Stent  extends  to  this  {xunt,  and  I  think  it 
extends  there  and  no  further,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  I  dis- 
charge my  duty  better  and  more  fiiirly  towards  my  client  by 
confining  myself  to  what  I  tliink  are  the  limits  of  it^  an<I 
claiming  no  more  than  what,  in  my  judgment.  Air.  Gabbett 
is  entitleil  to.''  (pp.  7,  8.) 

Thus  the  corjM)ration  gave  up  for  ever  all  their  pretensions 
to  the  exclusive  fishery  of  the  entire  river,  and  admitted  that 
they  luul  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  a  title  to  more  than  three 
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or  four  miles  of  it,  and  that  there  was  not  the  remotest  par- 
ticle of  excuse  or  palliation  for  the  fines  and  imprisonments 
which  they  had  caused  to  be  inflicted. 

The  question  bs  to  the  right  of  the  crown  to  appropriate, 
within  time  of  memory,  the  fishery  of  navigable  rivers,  seems 
to  have  been  very  skilfidly  avoided  by  Mr.  Smith;  who 
was  evidently  conscious  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he 
had  to  contend.  He  speaks  of  the  common-law  right  of 
fiyshing  in  navigable  rivers  in  very  intelligible  language ; 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  that  right  may  be  abridged, 
by  prescription,  or  usage,  or  grant  from  the  crown,  in  lan- 
guage which  baffles  all  comprehension.  He  tells  the  jury, 
however,  very  plainly,  that  the  three  points  for  them  to  con- 
sider were,  "  was  queen  Elizabeth  in  point  of  fact  seized  in 
fee  of  that  fishery,  and,  if  so,  did  she  grant  to  the  corpora- 
tion, and  what  is  the  extent  and  boundary  of  that  grant." 
By  the  evidence,  however,  which  he  offered,  he  appears  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  a  prescriptive  seizin  in  fee, 
and  thus  endeavoured  to  meet  what  he  feared  would  be  laid 
down  as  law  from  the  judgment-seat.  This  evasion  in  state- 
ment, and  admission  in  fact,  of  the  general  principle  of  law  on 
this  subject,  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  any  notice ;  as 
we  find  Mr.  Henn,  the  leading  counsel  for  the  deiendants,  ob- 
serving, not  by  way  of  contradiction  or  qualification  of  Mr. 
Smith^  positions,  but  as  if  laying  down  an  unquestioned 
axiom,  "  So  strict  is  the  law  in  preserving  the  right  of  [fishing 
and  navigation]  for  the  subject,  that  it  is  now  clearly  laid 
down,  that  the  crown  itself  could  not  establish  a  right  to 
exclude  the  public  from  fishing  in  a  navigable  river,  unless 
the  crown  had  that  right  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second ;"  and  that  he  did  not  deny  that  the  crown  "  had  title 
to  a  several  fishery,"  but  merely  that  the  plaintiff  had  "  shown 
no  title  in  the  crown  to  anything  more  than  the  Lax  weir " 
(p.  55) ;  and  the  judge  finally  saying,  "  as  regards  the  question 
of  law  on  the  subject,  it  is  fortunate  we  have  no  difference  of 
opinion  whatever.  It  is  exceedingly  plain,  simple  and  in- 
telligible, it  admits  of  no  dispute,  and  no  dispute  has  arisen 
about  it."  (p.  86.)  The  defendants'  counsel  therefore  admitted 
that  a  title  was  proved  to  the  great  or  Lax  weir,  according  to 
their  own  views  of  the  law,  but  denied  that  it  was  proved  to 
anything  more ;  and  the  whole  of  the  trial  turned  upon  the 
questions,  whether  Elizabeth  was  seized  of  an  exclusive  right 
of  fishery  beyond  the  Lax  weir  to  Castle  Donnell  (as  claimed 
in  the  fifth  count) ;  whether  she  granted  it ;  whether  the  de- 
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fendants  had  fished  within  its  limits ;  and  whether  the  plain- 
tiff had  an  exclusive  right  at  alL*  With  these  questions  we 
have  no  concern.  The  jury,  after  hearing  speeches  and  eW- 
dence  for  five  days,  and  being  locked  up  a  whole  nighty  sepa- 
rated without  agreeing  to  a  verdict. 

We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  differ  from  the  emi- 
nent lawyers  who  were  engaged  for  the  defendants,  as  to  the 
proof  of  a  prescriptive  title  to  the  great  weir  in  this  case. 
We  cannot  understand  how  they  could  have  imagined  that 
any  such  title  was  proved.  The  earliest  dociunent  produced 
in  proof  of  it  was  a  grant  in  1202,  by  king  John  to  William 
of  Bradosa,  of  the  lienor  of  Limerick,  "  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances, wood,  waters,  mills,  fisheries,  &c.  ic" — "fisheries" 
being  like  the  rest,  a  mere  word  of  form,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  fishery.  The  next  document  was  a  grant  by 
John  in  1216,  of  £10  a-ycar  to  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  for 
and  in  consideration  of  his  claims  on  "the  fiushery  of 
Limerick."  The  third  document  bore  date  in  1274,  from 
which  it  appeared  "that  a  gulph  in  the  waters  of  Limerick 
was  held  at  a  rent  of  100  marks  annually  by  the  citizens  of 
Limerick."*  It  obvious  that  the  first  document  was  not 
of  the  slightest  earthly  consequence  in  tlie  consideration  of  the 
question  then  before  the  court,  and  even  if  it  were,  it  is 
thirteen  years  posterior  to  the  first  year  of  Richard  I  and 
the  last  of  Henrj^  II,  1 189.  The  second  document  is  twenty- 
seven  years  postcrifjr  to  that  imj)ortant  legal  epoch,  and  one 
year  to  the  signing  of  the  great  charter  (1215).  So  that  here 
the  proof  of  prescrij>ti()n  or  i>ossession  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  completely  failed;  and  as  this  was  a  claim  against 
common  right,  there  could  Ik;  no  presiunptions  in  its  favour. 
To  be  maintained,  it  should  be  strictly  proved.  In  all  the 
English  cases  on  this  subject,  the  i)roof  has  been  carried  back 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  II  at  the  least,  and  generally  to  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror;   an  extract  from  Domestmy-book 


♦  As  thp  moaninp:  of  the  word  [jftrgc*  formal  one  fn^t  subject  of  contention, 
and  th('  want  of  proof  of  exclusive  possi^ssion  was  the  onl}'  gfround  of  nonsmt 
relitKl  on.  th(>  follow  inj^  observations  by  Ixtnl  Hale,  in  a  siimilar  case,  may  not 
l>e  inanp<isite :  **  In  the  S^-vt-rn  there  are  particular  n»straint»,  as  gmrgHet^  but 
the  soil  doth  lx>lon<;  to  the  lords  on  either  side,  and  a  Rj^ial  sort  of  fiahinif 
b^'longs  to  them  likewise,  but  the  eoniiuon  sort  of  iishinf^  is  common  to  alL" — 
AnoiK  1  ^lod.  lOfi.  "  Wt'irs,  as  in  Sulfolk  and  Norfolk,  may  ho  particular  in 
the  main  sea,  35  Va\.  F,  Kot.  18  and  Tr.,  1(»  Kd.  II,  Rot.  S.'i,  or  on  the  iihorp,  and 
yet  the  fishinpr  may  be  and  is  common  to  all  subjtvtK." — Lonl  Hta  Wakeful 
case,  3  Keb.  242.  f  I*p.  9,  10. 
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being  the  first  document  commonly  produced.*  But  sup- 
posing even  that  the  jury  might  be  at  liberty,  from  those 
documents,  to  presume  an  appropriation  by  the  crown  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  the  defendants,  had  tliey  gone  into  evidence 
at  all,  could  have  rebutted  that  presumption  by  producing  any 
history  of  Ireland  or  of  Limerick  rf  from  which  it  would 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  reasonable  being,  that 
neither  in  presumption  of  law  nor  in  fact,  could  there  have 
been  any  such  appropriation.^  For  this  reason  alone,  we 
cannot  understand  why  the  title  to  the  weir  should  have 
been  admitted. 

The  legality  of  this  weir  is  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
that  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling  further  on  it.  It  is  by 
such  weirs  that  the  monopolists  throughout  the  entire  country 
almost  universally  exercise  their  privileges  in  the  most 
effectual  and  objectionable  manner,  and  inflict,  as  we  have 
already  shewn,  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mischief  and 
injury  on  all  classes  of  the  j^eople.  The  utility,  therefore,  of 
abating  them  requires  no  further  demonstration.  As  what- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  Limerick  weir  will  apply  to  all 
of  them,  and  many  things  may  be  said  against  them  which 
would  not  apply '  to  it,  we  shall  direct  against  it  a  battery  of 
a  few  of  the  statutes  and  cases  of  which  we  are  masters,  so  that 
when  it  is  demolished,  all  the  others  may  find  it  ^*  tlie  better 
part  of  valour"  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  all  that  we  have  already  said 
respecting  this  weir.  We  shall  heref  merely  add,  that  but  for 
it,  the  river  would  be  navigable  for  some  distance  above  it, 
and  that  the  tide  rises  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  at  each  side 
of  it.  It  is  made  of  stone  piers  extending  across  the  river 
like  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  and  lath-work  stretched  across 
securely  from  pier  to  pier  at  the  western  side,  or  that  on 
which  the  salmon  come  from  the  sea.  To  every  alternate 
pair  of  piers  there  is  lath-work  affixed  at  the  eastern  side 
also,  so  as  to  enclose  a  complete  chamber.    There  is  an  aper- 


*  See  Duke  of  Somerset  r.  FogweU,  5  B.  &  C.  875  ;  Williams  v.  Wilcox,  8  Ad. 
&  El.  314. 

!A  general  history  is  evidence  to  prove  a  |?eneral  matter,  Phillips'  Ev.  605. 
During  his  reign  it  was  twice  in  the  possession  of  his  garrisons,  who  were 
each  time  after  a  short  occupation  obliged  to  abandon  it.  So  assured  was  Donald 
Brien,  who  had  held  it  since  1177,  of  its  safety  in  his  hands,  in  1194,  that  he 
in  that  year  founded  the  cathedral.  In  1195  the  English  regained  possession, 
but  were  driven  out  again  by  M'Carthy  of  Desmond.  When  they  next  obtained 
possession  does  not  appear,  uut  in  1199  the  city  is  found  under  their  authority, 
and  governed  by  a  provost. 
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ture  for  tho  salmon  to  get  in,  and  of  course  none  to  get  out 
Between  the  other  piers  there  is  no  passage  for  them,  so  that 
when  they  push  their  snouts  against  the  lath-work  they  arc 
obliged  to  grope  their  way  aside  till  they  get  into  these  very 
snug  "  cliambers."  Thus  this  weir  stands  continually,  from 
morning  till  night  and  night  till  morning  during  the  fishing 
season.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  it  was  not  erected  by 
"  die  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  Up 
to  the  winter  of  1825-6,  there  liad  been  on  the  same  site  a 
weir  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow  a  salmon  to  pass  it,  and 
not  having  even  the  passage  in  the  middle  reqmred  by  the 
statute.*  This  having  been  swept  away  by  the  floods,  the 
lessee  of  the  corjx)ration  replaced  it  by  tne  present  ingenious 
contrivance.  At  the  trial,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  prove 
that  the  present  or  the  old  weir  was  erected  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  and  therefore  luider  the  provisions  of  several 
acts  it  is  illegal  merely  for  impeding  the  navigation.  But  if 
it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  erected  prior  to  that  reign, 
and  as  there  can  be  no  proof  to  carry  it  back  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  II,  it  must  at  all  events  be  illegal  under  the  provisions 
of  the  grciit  charters  and  the  conunon  law.  If,  agtun,  it  should 
escajH^  both  these  ordeals,  and  be  proved  older  tlian  the  reign 
of  Henry  II,  and  not  to  imi)ede  the  na\4gation,  it  would 
seem  to  be  illegal  according  to  Itobson  v.  Bobimon,  under  the 
2  H.  vi.  c.  15. 

The  laws  against  such  weirs  are  plain  and  intelli^ble.  By 
the  already  cited  clauses  of  the  great  charters  they  are  strictly 
forbidden ;  by  the  common-law  they  were  regarded  and  pro- 
hibited :is  nuisances. t  By  the  25  Kd.  Ill,  c.  24,  it  is  provided 
tliat,  whereas  the  conmion  passage  of  boats  and  ships  in  the 
great  rivers  of  England  be  ol'tentimes  annoyed  by  the  in- 
Iiausing  gorccs,  mills,  wears,  stanks,  stakes,  and  kiddles,  in 
great  damage  of  the  i)eoi»le,  it  is  accorded  and  established, 
tliiit  all  such  gorces,  mills,  wears,  stanks,  stakes,  and  kiddles, 
which  be  levied  and  set  up  in  tho  time  of  king  t^dward,  the 
king's  grandlather,  aiul  after,  whereby  the  sjiid  ship«  and 
boats  be  disturbcid  that  they  cannot  pass  in  such  river  as  they 
were  wont,  shall  be  out  and  utterly  pulled  down  without 
being  renewed,  and  theixniiK>n  writs  shall  Ikj  sent  to  the 
sherltts  of  the  places  where  need  shall  Ik?,  to  survey  and  in- 
quire, and  to  do  thereof  execution,''  &c.  &c.  This  was  con- 
finned  and  extended  by  the  15  1^1.  Ill,  c.  2,  and  both  were 


*  FitzpiTold's  Ilihtory  of  LiiiHTick,  V4)l.  ii.  p.  232. 
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further  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  1  Hen.  IV,  c.  12,  and 
^penalties  sufficiently  severe  provided  for  offenders.  By  the 
3  Hen.  VI,  c.  15,*  "  it  is  ordained  that  the  standing  of  nets 
or  engines  called  trinks,  and  all  other  nets  which  be,  and 
were  wont  to  be,  fastened  and  hanged  continually  day  and 
night,  by  a  certain  time  in  the  year,  to  great  posts,  boats,  and 
anchors,  overthwart  the  river  of  Thames,  and  other  rivers 
of  the  realm,  which  standing  is  a  cause  of  as  great  and  more 
destruction  of  the  brood  and  fry  of  fish  and  disturbance  of 
the  conamon  passage  of  vessels,  as  be  the  weirs,  kydels,  or 
other  engines,  be  wholly  defended  for  ever.  And  that  every 
person  that  setteth  or  fasteneth  them  hereafter  to  such  posts, 
l)oats,  and  anchors,  or  like  thing,  continually  to  stand  as 
afore  is  said,  and  be  duly  thereof  by  the  course  of  the  law 
convict,  shall  forfeit  to  the  king  one  hundred  shillings  at 
every  time  that  he  is  so  proved  in  default ;  provided  always, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the  possessors  of  the  said  trinks,  if 
they  be  of  assize,  to  fish  with  them  in  all  seasonable  times, 
drawing  and  pulling  them  by  hand,  as  other  fishers  do  with 
other  nets,  and  not  fastening  or  tacking  the  said  nets  to  posts, 
boats,  and  anchors,  continually f  to  stand,  as  afore  is  said; 
saving  always  to  every  of  the  king's  liege  people  their  right, 
title,  and  inheritance,  in  their  fishings  in  the  said  water." 
By  the  12  Ed.  IV,  c.  7,  all  the  statutes  relative  to  weirs  and 
fisheries,  from  Magna  Charta  inclusive,  were  confirmed  and 
further  extended,  and  still  more  stringent  remedies  and  penal- 
ties were  provided.  This  act  enumerates  "  weirs,  fish-garths, 
mills,  milldams,  millstanks,  locks,  ebbing-wears,  stakes,  kedels, 
hecks,  flood-gates,  or  other  noyances,  disturbances,  or  impedi- 
ments," which  might  destroy  the  brood  or  fry  of  fish,  cause  the 
flooding  of  lands,  or  impede  the  passage  of  vessels.  All  these 
enactments  apply  to  this  country,  as  by  the  10  Hen.  VII, 
o.  22  (Irish),  all  English  statutes  "  concerning  the  common 
weal  of  the  realm  of  England  "  were  extended  to  Ireland.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  under  all  or  some  or  one  of  them 
the  Limerick  weir  is  a  nuisance.  In  the  construction  and 
application  of  them,  we  are  not  wholly  without  assistance 
from  decisions  in  England.    We  shall  select  a  few  of  these 


*  In  the  new  and  authorised  edition  of  the  statutes  this  is  nnmbercd  19. 

f  "  The  word  continually  sliall  be  taken  continually  so  lun^  as  they  may  stand 
to  take  fish,  and  as  the  time  of  tishin^  endures,  be  it  in  tlie  day  or  night,  for 
kx  non  intemlit  aliquid  impossibUe^  for  otherwise  the  law  should  not  be  of  any 
effect" — Case  of  fishing  in  the  river  Thames.    12  Rep.  89. 
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which  appear  most  apposite  to,  and  bear  most  directly  and 
distinctly  on,  this  Limerick  case. 

The  case  of  Hall  v.  Mason  and  others,  was,  says  Callis, 
in  effect  as  foUoweth : — That  Queen  Mary  was  seized  of 
the  manor  of  Monmouth,  with  the  appurtenances  in  that 
county  and  of  a  free  fishing  in  the  river  Wye,  and  of  a  weir 
and  fishyard  there,  which  were  erected  in  the  time  of  the 
said  queen,  in  the  place  where  an  old  foundation  of  an  ancient 
weir  did  stand.  This  weir  had  been  letten  by  the  said 
queen,  and  also  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  seal  of  the 
said  duchy,  by  yearly  rents ;  and  so  there  were  ancient  pre- 
cedents shown  in  that  court ...  So  that  it  was  manifest  that 
it  was  an  ancient  weir  time  out  of  memory.  And  this  weir 
and  fish-yard,  and  the  profits  of  fishing  were  letten  by  the 
king's  majesty,  that  now  is"  for  thirty-one  years,  at  6/.  13«.4</« 
per  annum.  In  the  nineteenth  year  of  James  I,  a  jury,  im- 
panelled by  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  "  touching  this  weir 
and  fish-yard,"  "gave  therein  a  verdict  to  tliis  effect :  that  is, 
that  Benedict  Hall,  the  complainant,  was  possessed  of  the 
said  weir,  called  ^lonmouth  weir  upon  the  river  of  Wye,  which 
was  excessive  high  and  hurtful,  and  was  an  impediment  to 
the  common  passage  of  boats,  barks,  and  ballengers  up  and 
down  the  said  river,  and  bv  means  thereof  they  could  not 
pass  but  in  great  danger,  which,  if  the  said  weir  were  not, 
boats  of  two  or  three  tons  might  ])ass  the  river ;  and  that  the 
said  weir  had  been  the  death  and  drowning  of  one  of  the 
king's  subjects,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  scarcity,  deamcss,  and 
want  of  sahnon  and  other  fish  within  the  said  river,  by  reason 
many  of  tlicm  were  taken  in  gins  of  the  said  weir  when  they 
were  out  of  season,  and  that  the  same  was  a  great  abuse, 
wrong,  enormity,  and  annoyance  to  the  whole  country."  In 
consequence  of  this  verdict,  the  weir  was  removed;  but  on 
proceedings  being  instituted  in  the  duchy  court  of  Lancas- 
ter, at  Westminster,  against  those  who,  by  the  warrant  of 
the  commissioners,  had  thrown  it  down,  the  judges  were  of 
opinion,  "  That  the  said  weir,  l)eing  an  ancient  weir  bv  pre- 
scription and  custom,  it  ought  not  to  have  been  overthrown 
by  the  decree  of  the  connnissioners  of  sewers ;  and  that  the 
said  verdict  of  the  jurors  was  defective,  l)ecausc,  though  tliey 
presented  the  said  weir  to  Ik?  over-high  and  enlianced,  yet  in 
reganl  they  did  not  present,  in  qnanto  nor  in  qua  parte^  tlic 
said  weir  were  enlianced  al)ove  the  ancient  size,  tlicrefore,  they 
esteemed  the  said  verdict  of  no  validity."* 


*  Headings  on  the  statute  of  sewons  p.  262. 
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In  this  case,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  and  Callis,  that  the  only  ground  on  which  this  weir 
could  be  upheld  was,  that  it  was  "  an  ancient  weir  by  pre- 
scription and  custom," — "  an  ancient  weir  time  out  of  me- 
mory." 

Bobson  V.  Robinson  is  thus  reported  by  an  eminent  lawyer : 
Case  for  injuring  the  plaintiffs  fisheiy  in  the  river  Eden, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  by  erecting  a  weir  and  stells, 
&C.  across  the  river,  below  the  plaintiflfs  fishery,  which  pre- 
vented the  fish  from  passing  up  the  river  to  the  fishery  of  the 
l^aintiff.  Plea — not  guilty.  At  the  trial  of  the  case  at 
Carlisle,  before  Buller  J.,  the  plaintiff  proved  his  title  as  laid 
in  the  declaration ;  and  the  defendant,  who  was  the  lessee  of 
the  Corporation  of  Carlisle,  to  whom  the  fishery  was  worth 
800/.  a  year,  tendered  evidence  to  prove  an  immemorial  exer- 
cise of  flie  fishery  by  the  corporation,  and  their  lessees  in  the 
manner  complained  of  by  the  plaintiff.  The  plaintiff  there- 
upon insisted  that  sucn  a  fishery  was  illegal  by  statute 
(2  Hen.  VI.  c  15)  which  prohibits  weirs.  The  defendant  con- 
tended that  the  act  only  applied  to  navigable  rivers,  and  that 
the  object  of  it  was  ordy  to  preserve  the  navigation  and  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  fry,  neither  of  which  injuries 
was  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the  present  case.  It  was  also 
objected  that  the  action  would  not  lie,  as  it  was  an  action 
brought  for  a  public  nuisance.  Buller  held  that  the  statute 
was  decisive  of  the  question,  and  that  it  rendered  the  fishery 
cliumed  by  the  defendant  illegal,  and  he  directed  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff."*  A  new  trial  was  moved  for  and  granted, 
because  the  court  thought  it  necessary  "  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  facts  into  a  special  verdict."  On  that  occasion 
Lord  Mansfield  said,  "As  the  case  now  comes  before  the 
court,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  weir  has  stood  firom  time 
immemorial :  that  it  does  not  interrupt  the  navigation :  that 
it  does  not  destroy  the  spawn  or  fry  of  fish,  and  that  it  is  not 
perpetual;"  and  Mr.  Justice  BuUer — "I  agree  that  there 
should  be  a  new  trial  for  tlie  purpose  mentioned.  It  may  be 
a  great  question  if  it  comes  to  the  construction  of  the  act ; 
but  if  it  turn  out  that  the  defendant  has  not  used  this  weir  im- 
memorially,  that  point  will  not  arise."t  Here  it  may  be  per- 
ceived, that  the  points  relied  on  in  favour  of  the  corporation 
were,  that  the  weir  had  been  used  by  them  from  time  imme- 
morial— that  the  Eden  was  never  navigable  beyond  it — that 


♦  3  Doup:!.  307-8. 


t  Id  309. 
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it  did  not  prevent  the  navigation,  or  destrOT  the  brood  or  fry 
of  fish,  and  that  it  was  not  perpetual.  Could  all  these  1)6 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  Limerick  and  the  other  monopolist 
weirs  in  this  country  ?  Notwithstanding  all  these  points,  the 
judges  intimated  their  opinions  so  decidedly  that  this  weir  was 
a  public  nuisance,  that  though  the  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
granted,  the  defendant  proceeded  no  further  with  it,  and 
allowed  the  stells  to  be  abated.*  Lord  EUenborough,  who> 
as  ^Ir.  Law,  had  appeared  for  the  defendant  on  the  motion 
for  the  new  trial,  said  in  reference  to  it  in  delivering  judg- 
ment in  Weld  v.  Hornbi/y  "I  remember  that  the  stells  erected 
on  the  river  Eden  by  the  late  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the 
corporation  of  Carlisle,  whereby  all  the  fish  were  stopped  in 
theu:  })assage  up  the  river,  were  pronounced  in  this  court,  upon 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  to  be  illegal  and  a  public  nuisance ; 
and  Lord  Kenyon  said  no  man  can  claim  an  estate  in  a  public 
nuisance."  t 

This  case  of  Wetd  v.  Ilornhyy  may  be  also  noticed.  It  was 
an  action  for  erecting  a  stone  weir  across  the  river  Bibble,  bj 
which  fish  were  prevented  from  commg  to  the  plaintifTs  weir 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river,  this  stone  weir  having  been 
recently  erected,  instead  of  a  brushwood  weir,  which  had 
existed  there  from  time  immemorial,  but  through  which  it  was 
possible  for  the  smaller  fish  to  escai>e.  The  defendant  set  up 
a  grant  in  the  rcigu  of  James  I,  of  a  water-corn  mill,  and  the 
liberty  of  taking  in  all  seasons  the  salmon  in  the  river  and 
all  other  fish,  with  a  right  to  a  weir  across  the  river,  not 
limited  in  terms  as  to  height  or  breadth.  The  jury  found  for 
the  defendant  on  the  ground  of  the  usage,  possession,  and  old 
grants.  The  verdict  was  set  aside,  EUenborough,  C.  J., 
saying — "  It  is  imj)ossible  to  sustain  this  verdict,  TTie  right 
set  up  by  the  defendant  to  have  a  stone  weir,  is  pLunly 
founded  on  encroachment.  The  erection  of  weirs  across 
rivers,  wjis  re])r()bated  in  tlie  earliest  {)eriods  of  our  law. 
They  were  considered  as  public  nuisances.  The  words  of 
Magna  Carta,  are,  that  *  all  weirs  from  henceforth  shall  be 
utterly  pulled  down  by  Thames  and  ^Medway,  and  through 
all  England,'  &c.  And  this  was  foUoweil  up  hy  subsequent 
acts,  treuthig  them  as  i)ubHc  nuisances,  forbidding  the  erec- 
tion of  new  ones  and  the  enhancing,  straitening,  or  enlaipng 
of  those  which  had  aforetime  existcMl.''}  .  .  .  .  "  ^Vnd  1  belic\*e 


♦  StH^^oml        of  1825,  p.  140.  f  7  Kast,  199;  3  Smith,  247. 

t  7  East.  199. 
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there  does  not  exist  in  Great  Britain  a  single  undisputed 
w:eir  in  any  river,  built  entirely  across  the  river."* 

These  statutes  and  cases  require  no  commentary  from  us ; 
and  are,  we  imagine,  sufficiently  intelligible  and  apposite,  to 
exonerate  us  from  the  imputation  of  presumption,  in  doubting 
the  propriety  of  admitting  the  legal  title  of  the  corporation 
of  Limerick  to  what  would  seem  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
public  nuisance ;  and  there  arc  few  lawyers,  we  believe,  who 
would  say  that  there  is  a  weir  in  any  navigable  tidal  river  in 
the  kingdom  deserving  of  any  other  character. 
,  The  patentees  have  some  colour  of  law  for  their  pre- 
tensions, but  those  who  claim  the  exclusive  fishery  of  the  sea 
and  tidal  rivers,  merely  because  they  happen  to  have  lands 
adjoining  either,  are  the  most  shameless  plunderers  in  exist- 
ence. A  few  sentences  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of  them. 
Tliat  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river,  belong  not  in 
presimiption  of  law  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  laiid,  has 
been  expressly  decided,  in  Bex  v.  Smith,  2  Douglas  441.  The 
right  of  the  subject  in  respect  of  the  adjoining  land  extends 
^  the  ed^e  of  the  high-rwater-mark  of  the  ordinary  or  neap 
tides,t  and  can  extend  to  the  low-water-mark  only  by  grant 
^jond  time  of  memory,  or  prescription.}  The  shore  is  that 
part  of  the  land  adjacent  to  the  sea,  which  is  alternately  covered 
fpd  left  diy  bv  the  ordinary  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides.§  In 
0i^6r  words,  the  rights  of  the  proprietor  of  the  adjoining  land, 
do  not  extend  an  inch  beyond  the  highest  ripple  of  the 
ordinary  tide.  So  jealous  is  the  law  of  the  rights  of  the 
public  over  the  soil  and  waters  of  the  sea  and  its  branches, 
that  every  one  may  fish  in  the  sea,  of  common  right,  though  it 
flows  on  the  soil  of  another  ;||  and  majr  justify  going  on  the 
la^d  adjoining  the  sea  to  fish,  "  for  this  is  for  the  common- 
wealth, and  for  the  sustenance  of  many,  and  is  the  common 
law  and  to  such  an  extent  has  this  doctrine  been  carried, 
that  if  a  tenant's  land  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  he  will  be  at 
once  entitled  to  an  apportionment  of  the  rent,  as  every  one  can 
fish  on  it  as  well  as  he.**  It  would  argue  a  very  profound 
and  singular  ignorance  of  the  history  of  this  country,  to  sup- 


*  3  Smith,  247. 

f  Hall,  "  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  on  the  Sea-shores,"  p.  13. 
%  Hale  on  Maritime  Law,  part  1 ,  e.  5  ;  Callis,  p.  53.  §  Hall,  pi  8. 

II  Schultes*  Aq.  R,  citing  Mod.  Ca,  73  ;  6  Com.  Dig.  55. 
%  "  Car  ceo  est  commen  welth  et  piir  sustenance  de  plures,  &c.,  et  est  le  com- 
mon lev  quod fuit  concessum." — Bro.  Ab.  tit  Customes,  46. 
♦*  KoUe's  Ab.  title.  Apportionment,  236  C  2. 
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pose  tliat  its  present  landed  proprietors  enjoy  any  privil^es 
over  the  sea  and  its  branches  by  prescription ;  and  yet  they  blush 
not,  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law  and  justice,  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  fishery  ot  the  sea  and  its  branches  adjoining 
their  lands,  as  if  it  were  part  and  parcel  of  their  inheritance.* 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  illegality  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  patentees  and  other  monopolists,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
indicate  the  means  by  which  the  people  may  redress  them- 
selves. Against  the  weir-owners  they  may  proceed  by  in- 
dictment, information,  action,  &c.  &c ;  and  uiose  who  prevent 
them  from  exercising  their  common-law  right  of  fisning  at 
lawful  times  and  in  a  lawful  manner,  they  diould  compel  to 
prove  their  title  in  a  court  of  law.  It  only  requires  that 
the  people  should  know  their  rights  and  assert  them,  to  get 
rid  of  this  enormous  injustice.  The  abandonment  in  tlie 
Limerick  case,  of  the  claim  to  the  exclusive  fishery  of  sixty 
miles  of  the  Shannon,  proves  how  much  ma^  be  gained  by  an 
appeal  to  the  law.  At  tlie  Kilkenny  assizes  of  1835,  Mr. 
Arthur  French,  in  behalf  of  the  Wexford  fishermen,  pro- 
ceeded by  indictment  against  the  proprietors  of  weirs  on  the 
Nore,  which  had  till  then  been  considered  l^al,  and  they  at 
once  pleaded  guilty.f  If  similar  attacks  be  made  in  other 
quarters,  similar  results  will  follow.  The  monopolists  have 
neither  law,  nor  justice,  nor  public  policy,  nor  public  feeling, 
nor  party  interests  to  sustain  them,  and  must  strike  at  onoe, 
if  properly  assailed. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  expressing,  on  be- 
half of  our  countrvmen,  the  gratitude  which  is  due  to  the 
three  or  four  gentlemen  who,  out  of  all  our  millions,  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  active  legal  hostility  to  the 
claims  of  the  monopolists.  The  only  persons  whose  names 
we  could  find  so  honoured  in  the  reports  of  the  committees 
and  commissioners,  are  the  Rev.  Mr.  Staples,  rector  of 
Moville,  in  the  barony  of  Inishowen ;  Mr.  Alexander  Orr, 
of  Aghjidowhy ;  and  Mr.  Arthur  French,  whose  name  re- 
quires no  addition.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Staples  has  been  for 
several  years  past  opposing  the  claims  of  tne  northern  mono- 
polists to  the  exclusive  fishery  of  the  Fo^le.  Did  all  the 
ministers  of  his  church  exhibit  similar  zeal  m  vindicating  the 
rights  of  tlicir  oi)prcssed  countrymen,  they  would  be  amply 


♦  They  also  appropriate  the  slob,  syuid,  8ca-we«l,  &c.  &c. 
t  Hop.  of  1836,  p.  06.    It  is  not  stated  under  what  law  he  proceeded,  1W 
28  H.  VlII,  c.  22,  applies  specially  to  the  Boyne,  Noro,  Suir,  and  Rjei. 
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repaid  by  the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  who,  for  their  sakes, 
would  forget  the  system  of  which  they  are  the  instruments. 
Of  Mr.  Orr  we  have  already  mentioned  all  that  we  found 
concerning  him  in  the  reports  before  us.  Mr.  Arthur  French 
has  for  many  years  devoted  his  professional  services  to  main- 
taining the  rights  of  the  poor  fishermen  of  Wexford ;  and  their 
gratitude,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  his  best  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  have  been  the  only  rewards  which  he  has 
sought  or  received.  To  this  list  must  we  add  the  name  of 
Mr.  Potter,  whose  services,  though  last  in  chronological  order, 
are  probably  first  in  the  national  importance  of  their  results 
Were  we  aware  of  the  exertions  of  any  other  persons  in  this 
cause  of  justice  and  charity,  we  should,  for  a  multitude  of 
reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  gladly  name  them. 
We  regret  extremely  that  those  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  it  are  so  very  few.  Perhaps  this  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  each  person  considering  the  monopoly  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood not  as  part  of  a  general  system,  but  as  a  mere  local 
ffrievance,  and  furthermore  as  sanctioned  by  law.  But  now 
flbat  we  have  pointed  out  its  national  extent  and  its  illegality, 
and  shown  how  it  may  be  suppressed,  and  how  its  suppression 
wiU  be  the  means  of  at  once  giving  food  and  employment  to 
some  hundred  thousands  of  our  countrymen,  we  trust  that 
the  numbers  who  will  devote  their  energies  to  its  suppression 
will  be  soon  past  counting,  and  that  the  people  at  large  will 
be  restored  to  the  rights  to  which  by  every  law  divine  and 
human  they  are  entitled.  May  these  anticipations  be  speedily 
realized,  and  may  their  realization  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
train  of  practical  plain  plodding  thought  and  action,  which 
will  enable  our  countrymen  to  enjoy  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  homely  solid  comforts  which  Providence  has  so  boun- 
tifuDy  placed  within  their  reach,  but  of  which  human  policy 
has  hitherto  but  too  successfully  defrauded  them. 


Art.  V. — Scriptortm  Veterum  Nova  Collection  e  Vaticanis 
Godicibus  Eaita  ah  Angelo  Maio^  Bihliothecce  VaticancB 
Prafecto.    Vol.  I.— X.   Komae :  1831-8. 

THERE  can  scarcely  be  one  among  our  readers  who  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  invaluable  fragments  of  Cicero  De 
Repuhlicay  published  many  years  since  by  Mgr.  Mai,  and 
reprinted  several  times,  both  in  England  and  in  different 
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parts  of  the  continent.  But  his  previous  publications)  while 
prefect  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  are  less  known 
in  the^e  countries ;  and  his  subsequent  labours  in  the  Vatican, 
both  before  and  since  his  elevation  to  the  cardinalate,  of 
which  this  was  but  an  inconsiderable  instalment,  ha\'e  been 
permitted  to  proceed,  if  not  entirely  unobserved,  at  least 
without  any  such  record  as  their  magnitude  and  importance 
deserve.  Circumstances  have  so  much  delayed  our  o¥m  long 
intended  notice  during  the  progress  of  his  publications,  that 
we  feel  the  subject  has  now  outgro\vn  our  power — magni- 
tudine  jam  laboratsua;  and  we  can  hope  to  do  little  more  at 
present  than  direct  towards  it  the  personal  attention  of  those 
among  our  readers  to  whom  it  is  not  alreadv  familiar. 

The  "  Vatican  collection  of  Ancient  Authors, "  cited  at 
the  head  of  these  pages,  comprises  little  more  than  one  half 
the  publications  of  tliis  extraordinary  man.  Although 
these  ten  quarto  voliunes  average  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred pages  each,  yet,  even  amid  the  cares  and  duties  of 
the  cardinalate,  in  which  he  is  distuiguished  by  his  activity 
and  zeal,  his  eminence  has  found  tune  to  issue  pari  passu  from 
the  groaning  presses  of  the  Propaganda,  ten  similar  volumes 
in  royal  octavo,  equally  recondite  and  miscellaneous  in  their 
contents  I  Several  new  volumes,  among  wliich  are  the  w(Mrkd 
of  Sophronius,  are,  we  understand,  now  ready  for  the  press ; 
and  the  most  interesting  of  all,  the  celebrated  Cod&jj  Vaticanns^ 
is,  we  believe,  already  printed,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  publi- 
cation. 

The  reader  who  has  no  means  of  judging  of  the  work 
beyond  the  vague  imi)re8sion  createil  by  the  vastness  of  its 
bidk,  and  the  incredibly  short  thne*  in  wliich  it  has  been 
prc|>ared,  may  form  hence,  notwitlistanding,  some  conception 
of  the  labour  which  it  must  have  cost  a  single  unassisted 
editor.  But  when  he  has  minutely  examined  the  collection 
itself,  the  character  of  the  works  wliich  it  comprises,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  are  derived;  when  he  lias  discovered 
that  its  extent  is  even  inferior  to  its  learning;  that  as  much 
apparent  pains  have  l>een  devoteil  to  each  part,  as  though  it 
alone  had  been  the  object  of  the  editor's  care;  and  tliat  the 
translations,  prefaces,  and  illustrations  of  a  single  voluiue 
might  well  be  the  fruit  of  many  years'  stu<ly — it  is  only  then 
he  CJin  estimate  the  merit  of  this  priHligious  monument  of 
human  diligence  and  learning,  and  the  ol)lig:iti<uis  which 


*  From  1820  Cwheii  the  iirst  cilitiou  of  thi*  lir>t  voliiiDO  was  published)  till  ISSS. 
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literature  owes  to  the  mdefatigable  mind  by  which  it  has 
been  raised. 

Nor  is  it  the  extent  of  the  collection  alone,  but  the  yast 
variety  of  subjects  which  it  embraces.  There  is  no  depart- 
ment of  human  learning  which,  in  its  extensive  range,  has 
not  received  some  important  contribution.  Literature,  sacred 
and  profane — Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental — eloquence,  poetry, 
jurisprudence,  and,  above  all,  history,  have  each  its  own 
place ;  and  the  illustrious  editor  appears  equally  at  home  in 
alL  Since  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  first  outpouring  of  the  wealth  of  the  ancients  after  the 
discovery  of  printing,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  period 
in  which  the  united  efforts  of  the  entire  republic  of  letters 
have  done  so  much  for  the  extension  of  its  domain,  as  a  single 
individual  has  thus  accomplished,  unaided,  within  the  space 
of  a  few  brief  years.  We  have  said,  unaided ;  because  in  this 
immense  undertaking  Cardinal  Mai  has  relied  exclusively  on  hie 
own  resources — himself  arranging  and  decii)hering  the  manu- 
scripts— transcribing  them  with  his  own  hand — liimself  exe- 
cuting all  the  translations  (in  some  instances  poetical)  wliich 
accompany  the  text,  as  well  as  the  cojiious  notes  by  which  it  is 
illustrated. — in  a  word,  all,  even  to  delineating  with  his  own 
pencil  the  accurate  and  beautiful  fac-similes  prefixed  to  each  of 
the  volumes  I  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  and  yet  it  is  literally 
true;  the  only  assist^mce  wliich  he  received,  being  in  the 
treatises  of  Sedulius,  Decorosus,  and  Luculentius,  (an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  ninth  volume)  wliich  were  copied  from 
the  MS.  by  the  amiable  and  learned  Father  Theiner,  to  whose 
personal  services  the  cause  of  religious  literature  is  already 
80  deeply  indebted. 

It  will  be  easy  therefore  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
giving,  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal,  any  account,  however 
meagre,  of  the  entire  work :  and  indeed  a  bare  enumeration 
of  tne  contents  would  far  exceed  them.  We  propose  to 
confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  one  single  department,  more  illus- 
trative than  the  rest,  as  well  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
as  of  the  singular  and  unexampled  endowments  of  the 
venerable  author.  We  have  selected,  therefore,  the  second 
volume,  for  two  reasons  : — first,  because  its  principal  subject, 
history,  will,  we  presume,  be  found  most  generally  interest- 
ing :  and  secondly,  because  it  supplies  the  most  remarkable 
example  of  the  peculiar  triumph  of  Cardinal  Mai's  genius — 
the  restoration  to  the  world  of  the  learning  liiddeu  in  the 
PALIMP8E8TI  ov  codices  rescrijtti  - wtiXW  his  time  almost  univer- 
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sally  r^arded  as  lost,  hopelessly  and  for  ever.  Perhaps  it 
may  not  be  inappropriate  to  premise  some  accomit  ot  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  palimpsest  parchments,  whose  discovery 
has  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  literature. 

We  can  easily  conceive  the  enthusiasm  with  which  a  mind 
like  Cardinal  Mai's  has  devoted  its  whole  energies  to  this 
novel  study.  There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in 
the  fate  of  one  of  those  mysterious  volumes — ^uninscnbed 
sepulchres  of  the  unknown  or  forgotten  heroes  of  old.  To 
unbury  and  identify  their  remains — ^to  reunite  their  withering 
and  ficsliless  skeletons,  and  call  back  the  spirits  which  have 
slept  for  ages,  is  a  sort  of  literary  daring,  which  must  charm 
by  its  very  boldness  and  singularity.  It  is  to  push  letters 
beyond  their  natural,  or  at  least  prescriptive  limits ;  to  open 
a  converse  forbidden  to  less  gifted  or  less  enterprising  spirits, 
and,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  necromancy,  to  hold  the  entire 
world  of  shades  at  our  command.  Who  is  there  that  would 
not  covet  the  glory  of  the  enterprise — 

Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mcrsas! 

The  practice  of  writing  a  second  time  on  a  parchment  or 
papyrus  already  used,  had  its  origin  in  the  aeamess  and 
scarcity  of  writing  materials.  It  is  extremely  ancient,  and 
not  without  examjJes  even  amid  the  wealth  and  luxury  of 
Rome.  A  paper  of  coarse  material,  called  palimpsestMSf  was 
manufactured  for  the  puqwse,  and  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
to  Trebatius,*  there  is  a  playful,  but  homely  enquiry,  sug- 
gested by  his  correspondent's  having  written  on  a  palimpsest 
parchment  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  pre\^ed 
to  any  considcnible  extent  during  the  classic  times.  The 
comparatively  abundant  supi)ly  of  j^pyrus  from  the  Egyptian 
market,'  obviated  the  necessity  of  what  was,  at  best,  a 
troublesome  expedient;  and  perhaps  it  was  confined  to  the 
uses  of  a  modem  blotting-book — for  memoranda,  or  the  first 
draft  of  literary  compositions.  But,  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  division  of  the  Empire  rendered  the  intercourse  with  the 
East  more  difficult  and  irregidar,  and  thus  diminished  the 
supply  of  this  valuable  material,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
been  more  generally  adopted,  and  on  a  larger  scale.  Mean- 
while, in  the  anarchy  condcquent  on  the  inroads  of  the 
barbarous  con(|uer(>rs  of  Uonie,  the  {)eaceful  arts,  and  among 
them,  the  manufactures,  were  interrupted  and  dwindled  away; 


•  Cic.  Fam.  vii.  8. 
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and  when,  eventually,  the  successes  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
East  deprived  Eiux)pe  entirely  of  the  papyrus,  the  art  of 
reprepanng  parchment  already  used,  furnished  almost  the  only 
substitute  within  the  reach  of  the  less  opulent  classes. 

Such  is  the  origin  and  history  of  this  verjr  singular  practice. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  speculations  of  antiquarians 
as  to  the  period  at  which  it  came  into  use,  and  that  at  which 
it  was  abandoned.  From  the  eighth  till  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  unhappy  causes  to  which  we  have  referred 
were  most  rife,  it  is  found  to  have  prevailed  more  than  at  any 
other  period ;  and  these  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  time 
have  mmished  occasion  to  an  accusation  against  the  monks  of 
the  Middle  Age,  industriously  exaggerated  by  those,  who,  blind 
to  all  the  excellencies  of  this  remarkable  period,  love  to  dwell 
only  on  its  darkest  and  most  unplcasing  features,  and  can 
see  nothing  but  superstition  and  barbarism  in  its  most  fault- 
less institutions.  Our  readers,  we  doubt  not,  have  met  it 
a  hundred  times  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  The  following 
extract  from  DTsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature^  seems  to 
embody  them  alL 

"  The  works  of  the  ancients,  were  frequently  destroyed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  monks.  They  appear  sometimes  to  have  mutilated 
them  ;  for  passages  have  not  come  down  to  us  which  once  evidently 
existed ;  and  occasionally  their  interpolations  and  other  forgeries 
formed  a  destruction  in  another  shape,  by  additions  to  the  originals. 
They  were  indefatigable  in  erasing  the  best  works  of  the  most 
eminent  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  order  to  transcribe  their 
ridiculoos  lives  of  saints  on  the  obliterated  vellum.  One  of  the 
books  of  Livy  is  in  the  Vatican,  most  painfully  defaced  by  some 
pious  father  for  the  purpose  of  writing  on  it  some  missal  or  psalter, 
and  there  have  been  recently  others  discovered  in  the  same  state. 
Inflamed  with  the  blindest  zeal  against  everything  pagan,  Pope 
Gregory  the  Seventh*  (!)  ordered  that  the  library  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature  formed  by  successive  emperors, 
should  be  committed  to  the  flames.  He  issued  this  order  under  the 
notion  of  confining  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures I  From  that  time  all  ancient  learning  which,  was  not 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  has  been  emphatically 
distinguished  as  profane  in  opposition  to  sacred       •    ♦  ♦ 

Ignorance  and  barbarism  unfortunately  seized  on  Roman  manu- 


•  This  calumny,  which  we  have  already  refuted  (vol.  v.  63,  et  seq.  "Prejudices  of 
Early  Education  is  here  ignorantly  transferre<l  from  St  Gregory  I  to  Gr^ry 
VII !  In  the  index,  to  which  we  had  the  curiosity  to  refer,  Gregory  VUI  is 
made  to  bear  the  oblocjuy. 

t  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  tenth  edition,  p.  18. 
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scripts,  and  industriously  defaced  pages  once  imagined  to  have  boen 
immortal !  Tlie  most  elegant  compositions  of  classic  Rome  were 
converted  into  the  psalms  of  a  breviary,  or  the  prayers  of  a  missaL 
Livy  and  Tacitus  "  hide  their  diminished  heads**  to  preserve  the 
legend  of  a  saint,  and  immortal  truths  were  converted  into  clumsy 
fictions.  It  liappened  that  the  most  voluminous  authors  were  the 
greatest  sufferers ;  these  were  preferred,  because,  their  volume 
being  the  greatest,  most  profitably  repaid  their  destroying  industry, 
and  furnished  ample  scope  for  future  transcnption.  A  Livy  or  a 
Diodorus  was  prefeiTcd  to  the  smaller  works  of  Cicero  or  Horace."* 

To  objections  of  this  class  we  have  never  attached  much 
iniijortance.  No  one  ever  denied  that,  owing  to  causes  over 
which  religion  certainly  exercised  no  control,  profane  litera- 
ture was  little  cultivated,  or  entirely  neglected  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  he  would  be  a  very  superficial  reasoner 
who  would  draw  from  such  a  fact  a  conclusion  unfavourable 
to  religion ;  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  meet  in  our  popular 
writers,  declarations  similar  to  that  cited  above,  that  we  have 
learned  to  regard  them  with  indifference.  But,  {x^rhaps,  while 
we  are  directly  discussing  the  question,  it  may  be  well  to  show 
how  grossly  these  and  similar  statements  are  exaggerated, 
and  how  imperfect,  or  rather  how  completely  defective,  is  the 
evidence  by  which  they  are  brought  home  to  the  monastic 
body.  The  case  is  simply  this.  Many  of  the  ancient  dassica 
have  been  entirely  lost ;  scarcely  any  have  come  down  to  our 
time  unmutilated.  Now  a  few  morsels  of  some  of  theae  have 
been  discovered  under  writings  evidently  monkish.  It  ia 
equally  evident,  that  the  ancient  jMS.  of  the  pages  thus 
re-written  was  defaced  in  order  to  make  room  tot  the  mo- 
dern. Hence  it  is  at  once  concluded,  that  all  this  destruction 
is  the  work  of  the  monks — and  all  the  residt  of  their  conscious 
ignorance  and  consequent  hatred  of  the  ancient  learning. 
Such,  in  substance,  is  the  simple  argument,  divested  of  the 
declamation  in  which  its  shallowness  is  coiiceided. 

Now  let  us  see  what  should  be  proved,  in  order  that  this 
conclusion  may  be  legitimately  deduced.  It  shoidd  Ikj  aliown, 
in  the  first  place,  that  this  wholesale  system  of  defacing  an- 
cient 5ISS.  was  entirely,  or  in  great  part,  attributable  to  the 
monastic  bodies,  or  executed  by  their  onlers.  It  will  not  lie 
enough  to  show  that  the  monks  sometimes  themselves  ol>- 
literate<l  the  old  writin«x,  or  even  that  the  modem  manuscript 
is  generally  monkish ;  because  the  first  would  not  warrant  a 


Curio >itio>  til  I.it«T.Mun',*'  p.  7. 
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ludTersal  conclusion,  and  the  second  would  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  supposition  (which  we  shall  show  to  be  most 
probable),  that  the  system  was  carried  on,  chiefly  for  the 
rposes  of  traflSc,  by  the  book  and  parchment  venders, 
condly,  it  should  be  proved,  or  at  least  some  evidence 
should  be  adduced  to  make  it  probable,  that  the  monastic 
scribes  were  in  the  habit  of  destroying,  for  the  sake  of  the 
parchment, ^^r/^c^  works  existing  in  their  libraries.  It  is  not 
enough  that  they  wrote  de  facto  upon  the  remains  of  the 
classical  authors ;  for  it  might  be,  that  they  used  only  those 
copies  which,  from  time  or  the  violence  of  barbarian  hands, 
had  been  so  mutilated  as  to  be  of  little  value,  and  spared  all 
which  were  in  a  condition  at  all  approaching  to  completeness. 
Thirdly,  in  order  to  establish  the  blackest  of  the  charges, 
namely,  the  hatred  of  literature,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
show  that  all  this  was  done  with  malice  prepense,  or  even 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  fewness  of  the  extant  copies  of 
classic  authors.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  substantiate  so 
sweeping  a  charge. 

Now,  whatever  the  case  might  have  been  before  the  ex- 
amination of  palimpsests,  and  while  their  contents  were  still 
a  subject  of  speculation  and  of  conjecture,  the  discoveries  of 
Cardinal  Mai,  and  the  investigations  of  other  literary  men, 
fer  from  showing  that  all  or  any  of  these  may  be  demon- 
stated,  all  tend  to  establish  the  very  contrary. 

In,  the  first  place,  it  appears  quite  certain  that  the  parch- 
ment venders  reprepared  the  old  manuscripts  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  their  ordinary  title  perganienarius  is  employed  in 
this  signification  ;*  and  that  it  was  done  upon  a  large  scale 
we  may  easily  suppose,  when  we  find  that  even  the  early 
printers  sometimes  used  the  repollshcd  parchment  instead  of 
paper.f  Besides,  it  is  abundantly  evident  that  the  copyists 
of  the  monasteries  were  not  the  only  patrons  of  the  practice. 
We  sometimes  find  mere  official  documents  (diplomata^  see 
preface  of  Cicero  de  Repuh.  xxxi.)  written  upon  the  palimpsest. 
Very  frequently  the  dispossesed  MS.  is  of  a  sacred  character, 
which  it  is  not  probable  the  monks  would  sacrifice ;  and, 
above  all  (what  must  be  conclusive  with  those  who  represent 
them  as  enemies  of  classic  literature),  it  is  frequently  found 


See  Ducangc,  v.  366.  The  fact  is  admitted  by  the  best  authorities.  Edinb 
Rev.  xliii.  375. 

•f  As  for  example  Nicholas  Jensen,  in  his  edition  of  the  Clementine  Constitu- 
tions, 1476.  See  infra,  p.  404. 
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to  have  been  erased  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  profane  buo- 
eessor — for  the  very  classics  wliich  the  monks  have  persecuted 
vdth  such  implacable  animosity  I  Not  to  multiply  examples. 
Dr.  Barrett's  well  known  Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  was  the 
ground  of  a  palimpsest;  Wetstein's  readings  of  the  Codex 
Ephremi  were  found  under  the  works  of  the  father  from 
whom  the  MS.  is  called ;  a  work  of  the  schismatic  Photius 
was  found  written  over  the  Sacrarum  Rerum  Liber  of  Leon- 
tius ;  even  a  book  of  liturgies  is  displaced  to  make  way  for 
Bede's  work,  de  Temporibus;*  while,  on  the  other  han^  the 
version  of  Ulphilas  is  profanely  erased  for  the  comedies  of 
Plautus,  and  the  Medea  and  (Edipus  of  Seneca  ;t  the  odes  of 
Horace  are  written  over  a  book  of  pious  homilies,}  and  even 
St.  Gregorv  the  Great  himself  is  recklessly  sacrificed  to  sup- 
ply paper  for  a  copy  of  the  ^neidy  and  an  ancient  commen- 
tary on  its  beauties.  § 

This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  miscellaneous  character  of 
the  scraps  of  which  we  frequently  find  the  palimpsest  MSS. 
composed.  Sometimes  a  few  stray  leaves  of  pahmpeest  are 
met  among  the  sheets  of  a  large  manuscript.  Sometimes 
scraps  of  three  or  four  different  books, — onen  in  different 
languages, — are  joined  together  to  fill  up  a  volume,  when  the 
clean  parchment  had  failed.  Oftentimes  the  entire  is  made  up 
of  patclies  of  the  most  unconnected  kind,  all  incomplete  in 
themselves,  and  all  independent  of  each  other ;  nay,  occamon- 
ally  the  same  {)alimpsest  will  form  portions  of  two  different 
manuscripts,  and  in  different  libraries  !  Thus,  in  the  examples 
already  quoted,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  mixed  up  in 
the  Bjurett  ixalimpsest,  with  the  works  of  St.  John  Chrysoe- 
torn,  a  portion  of  Isaiali,  and  several  other  less  important 
fragment;?.  Cardinal  ilais  Ante- Justinian  Code,  was  used, 
along  with  two  other  similar  scraps,  to  supplv  tlie  deficiency  of 
parchment  in  a  half-finished  manuscript ;  tfie  version  of  tJl- 
philas  was  found  in  the  same  palim])sest  with  a  portion  of  the 
Bible  in  Greek,  some  straggling  leaves  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
and  several  other  patches  of  less  interest ;  while  the  palimp- 
sest oi'  Fronfo  was  discovered,  partly  in  the  library  of  Milan 
and  partly  in  the  Vatican.  May  it  not  fiiirly  be  concluded, 
from  facts  like  those,  either  that  the  deamess  and  rarity  of 
[Mirchnieut  made  the  ^)alini])sest  an  object  of  traffic  with'  the 
tnidcrs,  whose  ci Elections  were  thus  of  a  most  miscellaneouB 


*  Viit.  Col.  iii.  part  2,  p.  24S.  +  Home's  Introd.  ii.  95. 

X  Vat.  CoL  iii.  I4irt  2,     190.         §  rublishcnl  by  Card.  Mm.  Milui:  UIH. 
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character?  or,  at  least,  that  the  monastic  copyists  did  not 
deal  in  that  wholesale  and  reckless  destruction  of  perfect 
MSS.  which  their  enemies  ascribe  to  them  ?  But,  in  truth, 
there  is  not  a  single  palimpsest  which  does  not  confirm  the 
latter  supposition.  For,  unhappily,  all  are  found,  when  deci- 
phered, deplorably  defective ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
in  such  a  mutilated  state, — without  beginning  or  ending,  or 
any  evidence  of  integrity, — as  to  make  it  almost  incredible 
that  they  had  not  alreadjr,  when  taken  asunder  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescription,  been  m  a  state  of  hopeless  mutilation. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  even  were  the  fact  established,  it 
would  still  be  far  from  proving  any  formal  hostility,  or  per- 
haps indifference,  to  literature.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  defacing  a  single  copy  of  an  author,  and  recklessly 
consigning  his  works  to  utter  destruction.  We  can  conceive 
the  case  of  a  simple  monk,  blotting  out  a  few  sheets,  of  perhaps 
questionable  poetry,  to  write  out  a  new  breviary,  of  which  ne 
happened  to  stand  in  need ;  or  copying  for  the  meditations  of 
hiB  community,  the  homilies  of  St.  Gregory,  or  the  confessions 
of  St.  Augustine,  over  the  works  of  Cicero  or  Livy ;  without 
ever  dre^ung  that  he  was  thus  robbing  posterity  of  the 
works  of  the  unlucky  author,  to  whom  chance  or  necessity 
directed  his  hand.  In  those  troubled  times  the  intercourse  of 
the  learned  was  necessarily  precarious  and  imperfect.  It 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
different  libraries,  and  to  determine,  by  comparison,  the  number 
of  copies  extant  of  any  particular  author.  It  is  well  known 
diat  they  were  believed  much  more  numerous  than,  unhappily, 
the  event  proved  them  to  be.  Who  could  have  imagined 
that  the  history  of  Livy,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  world,  would  have  come  down  to  us  curtailed  of  its  largest 
and  most  valuable  part?  Still  more,  that  Tacitus,  whose 
works  were  placed  in  all  the  libraries  by  order  of  his  imperial 
descendant,  with  an  order  that  ten  copies  should  be  made 
each  year,  would  have  owed  his  preservation,  all  mutilated  as 
he  is,  to  a  single  copy  saved  from  the  ruin  of  its  fellows,  in 
a  monastery  of  Westphalia?  Impressions  such  as  these, 
would  naturally  render  men  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  a  single 
copy ;  little  dreaming  that,  with  its  preservation,  was  woimd 
up  the  destiny  of  that  author  of  whom  it  now  remained  the 
last  and  only  representative. 

But  without  dwelling  farther  upon  an  assertion,  which,  if 
restrained  by  no  better  feeling,  might  well  have  been  stayed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  many  undoubted  services  of  the 
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monks  to  literature,  we  shall  merely  observe  that  unhappily 
there  is  no  need  of  such  theories  in  order  to  account  for  the 
losses  which  we  must  all  deplore.  The  \-iolent  dismember- 
ment of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  fierce  contests  by  which  its 
breaking  up  was  succeeded,  the  anarchy  and  revolution  which 
for  af?es  upturned  again  and  again  the  entire  system  of  society 
in  Europe,  and  rendered  the  tenure  of  i)eacc,  even  while  it 
endured,  jJways  precarious  and  unnatural,  make  it  rather  a 
matter  of  surprise,  that,  even  in  the  peace  of  the  cloister,  so 
much  shoukl  have  cscajKid  the  universal  ruin.  When  we 
remember  how  few  l)ook3,  out  of  the  many  thousands  printed 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  have,  with  all  our  h)ve  of  literature, 
come  dowu  to  our  day ;  how  many  editions  liave  wholly  dia- 
api>eared,  scarcely  without  a  trace  of  their  existence ;  can  we 
wonder  that,  among  the  conn)aratively  small  number  of  perish- 
able manuscripts,  very  many  should  have  been  destroyed  during 
centuries  of  turbulence  and  revolution !  And  even  in  better 
times,  since  the  re\'ival  of  letters,  how  much  has  been  lost 
by  tlie  thousand  chances  to  which  all  human  things  are  ex- 
IK)sed!  How  nuich  was  destroyed  in  the  very  effort  to 
restore  it  to  the  world  I  Petrarch  liad  seen  in  his  youth 
the  works  of  Varro  and  the  second  decade  of  Livy ;  he 
himself  had  a  coi)y  of  Cicero's  treatise  Be  Gloria :  all  have 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  Cardinal  ilai  enumerates  from  a 
MS.  of  no  great  ajiparent  anticiuity,  containing  the  cata^ 
logue  of  a  library  at  Constantinople,  the  complete  works  of 
Dion,  Soj)hoclcs,  Euripides,  AristojJianes,  Mcnander,  Phile- 
mon, and  Euclid.  There  were  tmces  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  of  several  copies  in  different  countries  of 
Cicero  De  Repiihlica ;  and  Canlinal  Pole  exi)ended  two 
thousand  ])ieces  of  gold  in  the  att^'mpt  to  recover  it.  WTio 
can  say  what  treasures  j>erished  in  the  partial  destruction  of 
the  PinelHan  library  ?  in  the  shipwreck  of  Guarino  Vero- 
nese's noble  collection  ?  in  the  inllage  of  the  Vatican  in  1527? 
nay,  in  the  early  editions  of  the  fii*st  published  bookt^ 
which  were  sometimes  printed  \i\m\  re|)rt»parcd  imrcluncnt  ?* 
Even  at  home,  in  Enghmd,  who  shall  pronoimcc  on  the 
amount  of  loss  suf^tained  in  the  i)illage  of  the  suppressed 
convent  libraries,  "  over  which  tlohn  Bale  weejia.  Those 
who  purchased  the  religious  lu)uscs,  took  the  libraries  as  part 
of  the  booty,  with  which  thoy  scoured  their  furniture,  or  sold 


*  l\  i^'nnn,  "  IC.ssui  snr  I'Histoiro  do  rarfhi'min,"  S3-84. 
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the  books  as  waste  paper,  or  sent  them  abroad  in  ship-loads, 
to  foreign  book-binders."*  Alas,  alas,  there  are  too  many 
causes  to  divide  with  the  monastic  scribes  the  guilt  of  this 
literary  delinquency,  that  their  share  of  blame  should  lie 
heavily  upon  their  memory. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether 
this  obnoxious  practice  has  not  proved,  upon  the  whole,  rather 
beneficial  than  injurious  to  the  interests  of  literature.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  manuscripts  selected  to  be  rewritten, 
being  thus  rendered  objects  of  more  every-day  attention,  were 
preserved  with  greater  care  from  the  fate  to  which,  if  spared, 
they  were  exposed  in  common  with  their  fellows :  the  very 
attempted  destruction,  like  the  lava  which  overwhelmed  Her- 
culaneiun,  becoming  eventually  the  instrument  of  their  pre- 
servation. Luckily,  in  many  cases,  from  the  tenacity  of  the 
ink  employed,  the  copyist  failed  completely  to  obliterate 
the  original  writing,  and  a  few  faint  and  straggling 
lines  may  still  generally  be  observed  beneath  the  heavier 
character  of  the  modem  manuscript.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  these  codices  rescripti  is  far  from  being  uniform, 
owin^  to  the  different  degrees  of  care  bestowed  on  the  pre- 
paration of  the  parchment.  In  some  it  would  appear  that 
hardly  any  pains  had  been  taken  to  efface  the  original  writing. 
Others  were  carefully  washed  with  a  sponge  or  wet  cloth ; 
and  we  have  seen  some  which  bear  abundant  evidence,  besides, 
of  the  use  of  the  scraping-knife  {rasoriuni),  or  some  other 
sharp  instrument,  which  the  polish  of  the  pumice-stone  has 
fail^  to  remove.  The  form  and  size  of  the  letters  also  varies 
very  much,  and  the  new  lines  sometimes  cross,  but  more 
frequently  run  parallel  to  the  old.  But  in  general,  whatever 
their  minor  varieties,  the  yellow  and  discoloured  ground,  the 
frequently  invisible  characters  of  the  old  writing,  and  the 
distracting  prominence  of  the  new,  all  combine  to  fatigue  the 
eye  and  embarrass  the  task  of  deciphering  the  originaL  It 
will  be  remembered,  too,  that,  at  the  epoch  to  which  most 
palimpsests  are  referred,  the  practice  of  dividing  words  and 
sentences  had  not  been  introduced ;  and  the  perplexity  inci- 
dental to  this  under  every  contingency,  is  materially  increased 
in  a  text  so  mutilated  as  that  of  a  palimpsest  must  necessarily 
be.  Cardinal  Mai  has  given  some  curious  examples  of  the 
embarrassments  thus  occasioned,  in  the  preface  of  his  Cicero 
de  Bepublicd. 


•  "  Curiosities  of  Literature/'  p.  18. 
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But  it  were  well  if  these^  and  Buch  as  these,  were  the  only 
difficulties  which  the  editor  of  a  palimpsest  has  to  encounter. 
The  following  extract  from  the  same  preface  will  show  that, 
in  most  instances,  they  are,  perhaps,  the  least  important. 

The  disorder  of  the  leaves  of  the  palimpsests  arose  from  their 
being  ordinarily  moistened,  washed,  and  afterwards  scraped,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  writing.  The  leaves,  therefore, 
were  taken  asunder,  handled  by  the  artists,  polished,  and  afterwards 
dried,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  new  volume,  whence  the  ob- 
scurity and  defacement  of  the  old  writing,  render  it  impossible,  as 
its  antiquated  form  makes  it  inconvenient,  to  preserve  the  same 
order.  But  lo,  another  disaster  !  The  borders  of  the  old  leaves 
are,  in  the  necessities  of  the  new  arrangement,  pared  around,  or 
the  sheets  are  folded  anew,  or  the  pages  are  cut  in  the  middle. 
The  ancient  method  of  putting  a  book  together,  was  the  same  which 
we  follow  since  the  invention  of  printing  :  the  book  was  not  com- 
posed of  single  and  separate  leaves,  but  of  a  certain  number  of  sheets. 
These  sheets,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pairs  of  leaves  which 
they  contained,  were  caUed  duemioy  temio,  quatemioj  and  quinier* 
7iio,  Sometimes  we  see  these  different  kinds  of  sheets  mixed  in 
the  same  manuscripts.  A  numeral  mark  is  generally  written  upon 
the  last  page  of  every  slieet ;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  it  occurs 
in  the  first ;  and  we  find  both  usages  retained  by  the  early  printers. 
"Whoever  arranges  a  MS.,  therefore,  must  first  apply  himself  to 
restore  the  straggling  leaves  to  their  several  sheets,  and  then  dispose 
these  according  to  the  order  of  the  mariss.  This,  though  it  may 
easily  be  done  in  a  perfect  MS.  is  much  more  troublesome  in  a 
mutilated  and  damaged  one,  as  most  of  them  are.  For  what  if  the 
mark  be  obliterated  ?  if  the  last  leaf  of  the  sheet  is  wanting  ? 
^Vhat  again,  if  several  intermediate  leaves  have  perished,  so  that, 
the  connexion  being  destroyed,  you  may  perhaps,  if  the  mark  is 
preserved,  know  the  order  of  the  last  leaves,  but  are  uncertain  in 
which  sheet  the  intermediate  ones  should  be  placed  ?  Add  also  this 
inconvenience,  that  the  folding  of  the  leaves  is  frequently  inverted. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  if  the  MS.  be  taken  asunder,  this  may  be 
detected  by  certain  marks  of  the  parchment :  but  generally  it  must 
he  discovered  from  the  context  of  the  subject.  WTiat  again,  if 
several  or  all  the  leaves  are  single  ?  And  so  it  is  in  all  those  MSS. 
in  which  a  pair  of  leaves  is  made  out  of  one  of  a  larger  size.  In 
all  this,  we  must  constantly  keep  our  attention  fixed  on  the  continn- 
ousness  of  the  subject,  with  which  guide  we  sometimes  may  almost 
dispense  with  every  other  mark.  But  though  this  connexion  is 
often  very  evident  in  historical  works,  in  philosophical  or  oratori- 
cal, it  is  somewliat  more  involved  ; — and  not  so  much  indeed  in 
perfect  writings,  but  exceedingly  in  defective  or  obliterated.** — 
pp.  xxxi.-iii. 
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What  a  literal  exemplification  of  the  disjecta  membra  poetce ! 
Add  to  this  irksome  and  fatiguing  investigation,  the  perplexity 
arising  from  the  blunders  of  the  transcriber,  and  you  will 
readily  acknowledge  with  Cardinal  Mai,  all  enthusiastic  as  he 
is,  *^that  the  path  of  these  ancient  authors  indeed  requires  to  be 
cleared  of  many  a  thorn,  and  many  a  bramble  I" 

But,  although  the  palimpsests  are,  generally  speaking,  much 
more  legible  than  it  would  have  been  deemed  possible,  yet, 
in  some  cases,  the  artist  has  succeeded  so  completely  in  his 
work  of  obliteration,  as  to  render  the  task  of  deciphering  all 
but  hopeless.  In  such  a  case  the  student  has  need  of  all  his 
patience  and  all  his  perseverance.  If  he  would  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  and  venerable  predecessor,  he  must 
not  be*discouraged  at  the  prospect  of  toiling  for  an  entire  hour 
over  a  sentence,  or  even  a  single  word;  he  must  often  be  content 
to  suspend  his  labours  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  wea- 
ther, deferring  his  toilsome  task  from  noontide  to  noontide,  and 
labouring  only  in  the  brightest  hours  of  the  brightest  days ; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  bear  up  against  every  failure,  to  be 
stimulated  by  every  success,  however  trifling,  and  to  think 
no  labour  too  ^eat  which  conduces,  even  remotely,  to  the 
attainment  of  his  object  Truly 

"  Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit  1" 

The  cardinal  has  recorded,  in  several  of  his  prefaces,  the 
details  of  the  entire  process,  with  all  its  hopes  and  fears :  its 
successes  and  disappointments,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the 
MS.  till  the  final  delivery  into  the  printers'  hands.  But  it 
is  only  an  examination  of  the  palimpsests  themselves  that  can 
enable  us  fully  to  estimate  its  diflSculty. 

"  There  is,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican  Library,  a  Latin  parch- 
ment MS.  written  partly  in  square  letters,  of  about  the  eighth 
century.  It  is  numbered  5776,  and  contains  the  Conferences  of 
the  Hermits  of  Egypt,  written  by  Cassian.  It  wants  the  beginning, 
as  we  are  apprised  in  the  catalogue  of  this  library  itself,  commen- 
cing with  the  fourth  conference  (of  which,  however,  the  first  words 
are  wanting)  and  ending  with  the  tenth,  the  MS.  thus  containing 
about  a  fourth  part  of  the  work.  On  examining  the  text  of  this 
Cassian,  I  thought  it  very  good,  and  discovered  in  it  many  various 
readings,  by  which  this  book,  which  has  often  suffered  from  the 
preposterous  judgment  of  critics,  is  rendered  much  more  pure,  and 
of  an  orthography  more  consonant  with  its  age.  Nor,  indeed,  would 
it  be  an  unuseful  service  to  Christian  philology,  if  one  would  under- 
take, by  the  aid  of  this  Vatican  MS.  to  amend  and  purify  the  text 
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of  these  pious  Conferences  of  Cassian.  It  appears  quite  certain 
that  this  MS.  came  to  us  from  the  library  of  Bobio,  although  it 
has  not  the  mark  of  that  monastery  ;  because,  as  I  said,  the  first 
leaves  are  lost.  But  in  reality,  the  Conferences  of  the  Fathers  are 
enumerated  in  an  ancient  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Bobio  pub- 
lished by  Muratori.  The  form,  too,  and  decoration  and  ornament, 
as  well  as  tlie  vicinity  of  the  other  manuscripts  of  the  library  of 
Bobio,  all  proclaim  it  to  be  of  that  origin.  And  this  is  the  more 
evident,  because  the  remains  of  the  Theodosian  code,  which  are 
preserved  in  it,  along  with  the  more  ancient  law  (of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter),  appear  to  be  written  in  the  same 
hand  with  a  part  of  the  Turin  fragments  of  the  same  code,  the 
sheets  of  which  we  know  to  have  come  from  the  monastery  of 
Bobio. 

The  MS.  consists  in  all  of  a  hundred  sheets,  forty-three  of 
which  were  never  used  until  the  Conferences  of  Cassian  were 
written  upon  them  ;  the  rest  belong  to  that  class  of  parchments, 
which  having  been  written  upon  at  a  very  early  period,  were  after- 
wards consigned  to  destruction ;  the  older  writing  being  washed  out 
in  order  that  they  might  be  prepared  for  new.  The  monastic 
copyist  made  up  the  clean  sheets  of  parchment  into  volumes  of  an 
oblong  form  ;  and,  when  they  failed,  took  three  MSS.  of  civil 
law  asunder,  and  having  washed,  cut,  and  folded  them,  as  the  cir- 
cumstances required,  applied  them  to  his  own  purposes.  As  this 
requires  a  little  more  explanation,  I  shall  speak  of  it  in  detaiL 

"  Tliere  were,  as  I  said,  tlmje  volumes  of  law,  on  which  the  copyist 
of  Bobio  laid  destructive  hands,  when  transcribing  the  Conferences 
of  the  Fathers.  Tlie  first  is  a  volume  of  that  inedited  work  which 
holds  the  principal  place  in  our  edition.  It  was  originally  of  a 
square  form,  and  of  a  size  larger  than  ordinary ;  each  page  contain- 
ing thirty-two  lines  of  more  than  the  usual  length.  Of  this  veiy 
hu^e  MS.  the  transcriber  of  Cassian  applied  many  sheets  to  hia 
own  use,  which  he  not  only  washed,  in  order  to  vrrite  upon  them 
again,  but  also  cut  asunder.  Out  of  each  sheet  he  made  three 
leaves,  namoly  a  sheet  and  a  single  leaf ;  for  this  form  was  bett^ 
adapted  to  his  new  oblong  volume.  These  pieces  of  the  sheets  thus 
cut,  were  partly  sewed  into  tlie  volume,  although  in  sufficient  dis- 
order ;  and,  now  that  they  have  been  at  last  returned  to  their 
places,  and  placed  side  by  side,  corresjwnd  so  exactly,  that  the  very 
letters,  formerly  cut  in  two  by  the  knife,  reunite  once  more,  and  are 
restored  to  their  original  integrity.  A  great  part  of  the  sheets 
has  not  been  retained  in  the  MS.,  the  blame  of  which  rests  with 
fortune  ;  and  is  the  greater,  because  all  the  rest  of  this  perhaps 
unmense  work,  containing  the  entire  law,  seems  to  have  mouldered 
away  on  the  shelves  of  Bobio.  Meanwhile,  I  have  taken  ererj 
care  to  purify  and  repair  the  part  which  I  have  in  my  hands,  and 
I  have  laboured  to  make  my  book  present,  as  it  were,  an  im^ge  of 
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the  restored  MS.  I  have  given  in  the  margin  the  marks  of  the 
pages,  I  have  numbered  the  lines,  and  distinguished  them  hj  a 
vertical  stroke.  I  have  designated  the  cutting  of  the  leaves  hj  a 
double  hyphen  where  the  gap  is  now  reunited ;  and,  by  a  triple  one, 
the  transition  from  one  page  to  another  :  lastly,  I  have  indicated  by 
points  the  hiatus  of  the  text." 

The  knowledge  of  difficulties  such  as  these^  joined  with  the 
uncertainty  of  success,  long  operated  as  a  check  on  the  enter- 
prise of  the  learned.  The  treasures  of  the  palimpsests  were 
regarded  as  hopelessly  lost ;  or,  at  least,  there  wanted  energy 
and  perseverance  to  undertake  their  recovery  by  any  steaay 
and  systematic  investigation.  The  history  of  Cardinal  Mai  s 
predecessors  is  briefly  told.  The  earliest  deciphered  palimp- 
sest appears  to  be  the  well-known  Codex  Epkremi.  It  was 
found  to  have  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  Greek,  under  a  Greek  translation  of  some 
works  of  the  father  from  whom  it  has  its  name.  But  it  was 
suffered  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  unexplored.  The 
celebrated  biblical  scholar,  Kuster,  examined  it  partially  ;  but 
the  full  and  perfect  investigation  of  its  contents  was  reserved 
for  Wetstein,  who  has  drawn  from  it  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able readings  of  his  edition.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  consider- 
able supplement  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Scriptures 
(especially  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  was  obtained,  in  1756, 
by  Baiittel,  prefect  of  the  Augustan  Library,  at  WolfenbiitteL 
He  deciphered  it  from  a  palimpsest  of  that  library,  in  which, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  some  of  the 
works  of  Gb;len,  and  other  fragments,  it  formed  the  ground 
upon  which  the  Origines  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  had  been 
transcribed.  After  a  considerable  interval,  in  1773,  Peter 
Bruns  detected  a  fragment  of  the  ninety-first  book  of  Livjy, 
among  the  codices  rescripti  of  the  Vatican.  He  published  it^ 
with  an  ample  preface,  descriptive  of  the  discovery.  The 
well-known  Dr.  Barrett,  vice-provost  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, followed,  after  nearly  thirty  years.  In  1801,  he 
printed  not  only  the  text,  but  also  fac-similes,  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  which  were  found,  as  we  have  alrea^ 
observed,  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  university  library. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  sum  of  the  successes  which  had 
been  obtained  before  the  commencement  of  Cardinal  Mai's 
brilliant  career.  The  good  genius  of  literature  had  placed 
him  in  a  position  the  most  favourable  to  his  researches — the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  His  first  publication  appears 
to  have  been  a  Latin  translation,  in  1813,  of  an  oration  of 
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Isocrates;  the  original  of  which  had  been  published  in  the 
preceding  year  by  a  Greek  named  Andrew  Mystoxidas.  It 
was  in  1814  that  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  what  has  since 
proved  his  especial  talent  During  that  year  he  published, 
m  two  separate  volumes,  portions  of  six  inedited  orations  of 
Cicero,  with  fragments  of  the  ancient  scholia:  viz.,  in  the 
first,  orations  in  defence  of  Scaurus,  of  Tullius,  and  of  Flac- 
cus ;  in  the  second,  a^inst  Clodius  and  Curio,  de  ^re  aiieno 
Milonis^  and  de  Bello  Alexandrino,  This  was  his  earliest 
essay;  but  the  following  year  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
character  which  he  has  since  so  abundantly  verified.  It 
brought  to  light  a  considerable  portion  of  the  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  friend  and  preceptor  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  which  before  had  been  deem^  irrecover- 
ably lost  Their  fate  had  long  been  a  subject  of  regret  to 
critics,  for  their  own  sake,  and  still  more  for  the  remarkable 
school — ^the  dry  school  of  oratory — of  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  Macrobius,  Fronto  was  the  most  distinguished  representar 
tive.  The  volume  contains  a  considerable  collection  of  his 
letters,  to  M.  Aurelius,  L.  Verus,  Appian,  and  others ;  some 
of  them  valuable  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  further 
interesting  for  some  specimens  of  humorous  compositions,  as 
the  "  Praises  of  Dust  and  Smoke,"  and  the  "  Praises  of 
ligence,"  similar  in  plan  to  the  well-known  Encomium  of 
Follj^,"  and  for  several  letters  of  Marcus  Aiu*elius  and  of 
Lucius  Verus. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  chronolc^cally,  the 
several  works  which  crowded  upon  each  other  durine  these 
prolific  years.  In  the  short  space  of  twelve  months,  an 
oration  of  Isteus,  eight  orations  of  the  celebrated  Symmachus, 
a  few  fragments  of  the  lost  Vidularia  of  Plautus,  a  work  of  the 
famous  philosopher  Porphyry,  before  known  only  through  his 
antagonists,  and  considerable  portions  of  Dionysius  of  H^car- 
nassus,  followed  one  another  with  a  rapidity  which,  if  the  mere 
mechanical  oi>eration  of  printing  alone  were  repurded,  could 
not  but  be  considered  almost  incredible ;  and  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  connexion  with  the  Ambrosian  jLibrary, 
he  published  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  collection  known  as 
the  Sybilline  Verses,  with  a  poetical  translation ;  two  works 
of  the  Jew  Philo,  together  with  a  third,  which  had  been 
falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  inserted  in  the  Ambrosian  copy 
of  his  works ;  the  Chronicle  of  Eiiscbius,  including  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  the  lost  book;  a 
volume  of  ancient  scholia  on  Virgil ;  and  a  splendid  copy  of 
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ancient  pictorial  illustrations  of  Homer's  Iliady  together  with 
inedited  scholia  on  the  Odyssey, 

Success  so  distinguished,  induced  Pius  VII,  with  those 
enlightened  and  liberal  views  which  marked  his  entire  policy, 
to  desire  that  the  singular  endowments  of  such  a  man  should 
be  employed  in  a  more  extended  sphere.  Accordingly,  he 
called  the  modest  librarian  of  Milan  to  the  far  more  im- 
portant charge  of  the  unexplored  treasures  of  the  Vatican. 
The  event  justified  his  views.  He  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
before  his  death  that  his  hopes  were  not  exaggerated,  nor  his 
confidence  misplaced.  The  de  Mepuhlica  of  Cicero,  which  Mgr. 
Mai  dedicated  to  his  inunortal  patron,  was  the  first  instalment 
of  his  successes  in  the  Vatican.  The  brief  of  the  pontifl^ 
addressed  to  him  on  this  occasion,  while  it  evinces  his  love 
of  classic  literature,  and  zeal  for  its  diffusion,  shows,  at  the 
same  time,  the  high  hopes  then  entertained  of  the  illustrious 
editor's  career,  and  which  the  Vatican  Collection  has  not  only 
realised,  but  illimitably  surpassed. 

It  is  now  almost  too  late  to  turn  to  the  second  volume 
of  this  extraordinary  work,  which  we  had  intended  to  make 
the  chief  subject  of  our  intended  observations ;  and  we  shall 
consult  at  once  for  the  narrowness  of  our  limits,  and  we  are 
sure  for  the  gratication  of  the  reader,  by  introducing  it  with- 
out preface,  m  the  words  of  the  venerable  editor  himself. 

"  The  reader,  I  suppose,  will  require  me  to  speak  a  little  more 
particularly  of  the  palimpsest  MS.  which  has  furnished  us  these 
historic  treasures.  It  is  a  volume  of  almost  the  largest  size,  dating 
about  the  tenth  century,  written  runningly  in  rather  small,  but  yet 
elegant  letters,  with  marginal  lenunas  in  rubric,  and  asterisks 
which  denote  a  verse,  an  oracle,  or  any  other  remarkable  passage 
which  may  occur.  Once,  indeed,  it  was  a  gorgeous  and  princely 
volume,  and  most  worthy  the  royal  court  of  Byzantium.  But 
later,  about  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  embarrassed  and  obscured 
by  another  Greek  MS.  of  a  very  celebrated  work  which  was 
written  over  it  ;  the  pages  being  aU  disordered  and  some  of  them 
rejected  altogether.  I  have  given  an  engraved  fac-simile  of  the 
Constantinian  writing  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  part  of  which  is  covered, 
part  freed  from,  the  veil  of  the  modern  characters.  In  truth,  when 
I  first  approached  it,  and  saw  by  the  first  glance  that  it  was  re- 
written, I  hardly  hoped  (though  no  tyro  in  this  species  of  labour) 
for  the  complete  success  which  I  afterwards  obtained.  For  the 
minute  original  characters  were,  as  I  said,  buried  and  sunken  under 
the  modem  writing,  which  was  also  small ;  imlike  other  palimpsests, 
in  which  the  larger  and  more  beautiful  letters  of  the  original  shine 
out  conspicuously  from  beneath  the  smaller  modem  manuscript. 
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I  read  some  pages,  notwithstanding,  with  a  wandering  and  careless 
eye,  till  I  discovered  certainly  that  in  this  MS.  were  contained 
extracts,  for  the  most  part  inedited,  from  the  great  historians 
Folybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dion  Cassius,  Eunapius,  and  some 
others." 

This  was  a  stimulus  to  enquiry.  But  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  imagine  that  the  labour  of  examination  was  now 
at  an  end;  or  even  to  fancy  that,  the  authors  being  thus  ascer- 


straightforward  task  of  deciphering  their  contents.  Never 
was  MS.  found  in  a  more  perplexing,  and,  in  truth,  tantali- 
zing condition.  The  extracts  of  the  authors  here  eniunerated 
did  not  form  one  continuous  work;  but  were  all  isolated 
fragments,  succeeding  each  other  with  most  mortifying  irre- 
gularity. What  was  still  worse,  the  authors  were  not  kept 
separate;  portions  of  different  works  being  placed  side  by 
side,  without  anjr  fixed  system,  or  at  least  without  one  the 
principle  of  which  was  immediately  apparent  Difficulties 
like  these,  however,  only  served  to  stimulate  the  ardour  of 
our  indefatigable  editor,  and  to  render  the  triumph  of  his 
genius  more  signal  and  complete. 

"  But  lo  !  a  new  difficulty  and  not  the  least  perplexing  !  The 
extracts  of  the  several  authors  were  parted  here  and  there  in  the 
palimpsests  ;  the  name  of  the  writer,  or  the  title  of  the  book, 
seldom  appeared  ;  there  were  no  marks  of  the  sheets — ^innumerable 
gaps  occurred  in  the  text,  partly  from  the  compiler's  plan,  partly 
from  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  buried  writing.  But  amidst  the 
darkness  of  the  re-written  and  disordered  MS.  a  great  light  burst  upon 
me,  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  a  part  of  those  selections,  which  I 
knew  to  have  been  made  by  order  of  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus ; 
and  found,  in  addition  to  this  general  fact,  that  the  entire  MS. 
was  occupied  by  the  title  De  SetUentiis.  In  fact,  tliis  title  appeared 
more  than  once  written  in  characters  somewhat  larger  than  the  rest. 
I  found  the  word  yvojfitf  (sententia)  frequently  traced,  one  time  in 
red,  another  in  black  letters,  upon  the  margin.  But,  indeed,  I  was 
at  last  satisfied,  by  a  double  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  it 
was  Constantino's  title  De  Sententiis  I  had  in  my  hands.  For  in 
Valesius'  title  De  VirUUibtis  et  Vitiis  (Wesseling's  edition,  p.  560), 
the  compiler  apprises  us  that  the  rest  of  the  conference  of  Lysima- 
chus  the  Macedonian,  with  Dromichetas  the  Tliracian,  must  be 
sought  in  the  title  De  Sententiis,  Now,  in  the  Vatican  MS.  which, 
as  I  said,  was  entirely  occupied  with  the  title  De  Sententiis,  both 
the  beginning  of  the  conference  which  is  in  Valesius,  and  tlie  con- 
tinuation of  it,  for  which  the  compiler  of  his  title  refers  to  that 
De  Sententivty  presented  themselves  to  me,  by  a  striking  coincidenoe. 
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(P.  266,  of  my  edition  44).  Again,  in  the  selections  published  by 
Valesius  ( Wesseling  p.  547)  the  Pythoness  is  said  to  have  addressed 
Lycurgus  in  poetic  numbers  ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
title  De  SenteniOs.  Now,  the  Vatican  MS.  (p.  255,  of  my  edition 
p.  1)  presented  to  me  perfectly  the  verses  addressed  by  the  Pytho- 
ness to  Lycurgus,  which  the  compiler  of  the  Yalesian  title  had 
mentioned  but  omitted.  There  was  no  longer,  therefore,  any  room 
for  doubt ;  besides  that  the  plan  of  the  Vatican  selection,  the  style 
of  the  authors,  and  the  other  notes  of  the  critical  art,  placed  it 
beyond  all  question." 

This,  as  it  were,  instinctive  sagacity,  is  among  the  most 
extraordinary  qualities  of  this  remarkable  man.  His  pro- 
digious erumtion  places  the  entire  world  of  literature  at  his 
command.  He  can  call  up  evidence  from  its  remotest  extre^ 
mities.  He  seems  to  see  by  a  sort  of  intuition — grasping  at 
a  single  glance  all  the  possible  relations  of  a  critical  enqmry. 
The  most  minute  and  obscure  shadow  of  probability  becomes 
luminous  under  the  influence  of  his  learning,  and  he  arrives 
with  certainty  at  a  conclusion,  while  a  less  gifted  mind  would 
still  hesitate  and  linger  over  the  first  preliminaries  of  the 
enquiry. 

There  remained  the  task  of  deciphering  the  palimpsest 
with  all  its  thousand  diflSculties ; — of  separating  the  text  into 
sentences  and  words,  of  restoring  conjecturally  what  the 
sponge  or  the  scraping-knife  had  been  too  successful  in  des- 
troying, of  identifying  each  portion,  assigning  it  to  its  proper 
author,  determining  its  due  place  in  the  order  of  time  as  well 
as  of  precedence,  ascertaining  whether  it  had  been  already  pub- 
lished, and  finally,  of  translating  into  Latin  the  imconnected 
and  disordered  fragments:  all  this,  too,  without  a  guide, 
imassisted  by  the  labours  of  any  former  adventurer,  contend- 
ing alone  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  text  always  imperfect 
in  its  context,  frequently  doubtful,  and  even  corrupt,  and  all 
the  incongruities  of  a  broken  and  disjointed  narrative !  The 
difficulties  of  this  task  are,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived, 
peculiar  to  itself;  and  the  skill  with  which  they  are  sur- 
moimted  here  and  in  a  himdred  similar  instances,  consti- 
tute his  eminence's  peculiar  merit.  It  is  not  the  profound 
erudition  alone,  extraordinary  and  universal  as  it  must  be 
acknowledged.  This  is  a  praise  which  he  must  be  content 
to  share  with  many.  But  the  acute,  and  as  we  have  said, 
instinctive,  power  of  criticism,  the  exquisite  discrimination, 
the  delicate  taste,  of  which  all  his  researches  furnish  lavish 
examples — these  are  exclusively  his  own ; — Aujus  gloriw  sodtm 
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Aahet  neminem; — ^because  it  is  in  an  order  entirely  new>  of 
which  he  is  himself  the  founder,  and  of  which  the  previous 
history  of  literature  furnishes  not  a  single  example. 

The  process  is  in  itself  so  singular,  and  is  described  with 
so  much  simplicity  and  grace,  that  we  are  tempted  to  con- 
tinue the  extract.  We  cannot  help  regretting  the  conven- 
tional usage  which  prevents  us  from  presenting  it  in  the 
chaste  and  elegant  Latinity  of  the  original. 

These  foundations  of  my  labour  being  laid,  I  began  sedulously 
to  apply  to  the  deciphering  and  reading  the  MS.  And  in  the  first 
place  it  was  necessary,  by  continued  and  powerful  chemical  appli- 
cations, to  bring  out  the  buried  and  hidden  writing,  to  make  the 
characters,  long  since  effaced  and  dead,  assume  a  colour  once  more, 
and  appear  out  from  beneath  the  veil  of  the  modem  manuscript. 
Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  it  was  an  easy  and  amusing  task  to 
read  the  MS.  thus  prepared.  It  is,  like  the  stone  of  Sisyphus,  to 
be  moved  only  by  many  and  protracted  efforts.  And  in  this 
palimpsest, — which,  as  I  said  is  written  in  small  characters,  and 
contains  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  broad  pages  of 
thirty -two  lines  each, — the  labour  was  greater  than  in  any  other, 
and,  indeed  excessive.  The  MS.  being  at  length  deciphered  and 
copied,  chiefly  at  noon,  and  in  the  brightest  hours  of  the  day,  it 
remained  to  separate  the  several  authors  which  were  jumbled 
together  in  extraordinary  confusion  and  disorder ;  to  arrange  them 
one  with  another,  as  well  as  the  parts  of  each  by  itself,  to  dispose 
the  leaves  in  their  proper  places,  and  finally,  to  put  together  once 
more  the  sheets  which  the  modem  copyist  had  formed  into  new 
combinations.  And  fortunate  would  it  liave  been  if  the  sheets  had 
ever  had  the  numeral  marks.  But  these  having  been  originally 
omitted,  by  some  accident  or  some  neglect  of  the  transcriber,  there 
was  no  means  for  re-arranging  them  but  by  the  order  of  the  sulgect 
and  the  exercise  of  one's  own  judgment ;  guided  by  this,  alone,  as 
with  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  I  disentangled  myself  from  the  doubt- 
ful and  tortuous  mazes  of  the  labyrinth.  The  trouble  and  danger, 
too,  were  increased  in  conseciuence  of  the  same  subject — as  for 
example  the  Punic  war — being  related  sometimes  by  three  authors. 
Tliere  was  need  therefore  of  great  caution,  lest  all  should  be  attri- 
buted to  one ;  or,  what  might  more  easily  occur,  lest  there  should  be 
an  interchange  of  authors  or  subjects,  and  as  it  were,  a  substitution 
of  tlioir  offspring,  each  being  deprived  of  his  own,  and  compelled 
to  receive  that  of  another — an  error  which  would  be  at  once  a 
source  of  ridicule  to  the  editor,  of  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  and 
of  injury  to  tlic  character  and  lame  of  the  authors  themselves. 
The  plan  which  I  adopt^nl  for  restoring  the  ancient  sheets,  proved 
an  admirable  means  of  securing  me  from  confounding  the  passages 
of  different  authors,  especially  those  of  Diodorus  (as  the  war  of 
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Pyrrhus,  for  instance)  with  the  similar  history  of  Dion.  My 
Scholia  will  explain  the  system  and  the  marks  by  which  I  was 
guided  in  referring  to  the  different  books  (which  were  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  the  MS.)  the  passages  of  each  author  when  deciphered, 
for  I  have  done  nothing  gratuitously,  or  without  the  permission  of 
the  reader. — (Script.  Vet,  Tom.  IL  p.p.  xxxi.-iii.) 

The  reader  is  acquainted,  we  doubt  not,  with  the  history  of 
the  vast  collection  of  which  the  palimpsest  was  thus  discovered 
to  be  a  part.  It  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  century, 
under  the  auspices  of  Constantine  JPorphyrogenitus.  In  the 
correspondence  of  Fronto  with  the  emperor,  published  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  there  is  mention  of  a  common-place  book, 
containing  extracts  from  different  authors,  arranged  under 
different  heads;  and  we  have  manjr  examples  among  the 
ancients,  if  not  of  collections  on  precisely  the  same  principle, 
at  least  of  epitomes  and  compilations  on  a  similar  plan.  But 
the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  imdertook  it  upon 
a  more  gigantic  scale  than  had  ever  before  been  devised.  The 
task  was  committed  to  the  most  learned  men  of  his  court :  he 
himself  assisted  in  the  compilation;  and  it  was  completed 
in  fifty-three  titles  or  heads,  ea<5h  of  which  comprised  a 
selection  of  opinions  and  examples  on  its  own  particular  sub- 
ject from  the  most  eminent  writers  of  antiquity.  But  this 
prodigious  work  scarcely  outlived  the  reign  of  its  projector. 
Out  of  the  fifty-three  titles,  on  whose  collection  so  much  learn- 
ing was  lavished,  only  two  were  known  before  the  time  of  Car- 
dinal Mai's  discovery.  Of  the  remaining  fifty-one,  there  was 
no  trace  whatever  beyond  the  names  of  twenty-two,  to  which 
there  are  occasional  references  in  the  two  which  have  been 
recovered.  By  similar  references  in  the  Vatican  palimpsest,  we 
have  learned  the  names  of  three  others, — DeBertm  Successions; 
De  Arte  Imperatoria  ;  and  De  Rerum  InventoribtiSf — ^besides 
its  own,  De  Sententiis ;  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  De  Sen- 
tentiosis  Effatis.  But  all  the  rest  appear  hopelessly  lost ;  nor 
is  the  history  even  of  so  much  satisfactorily  ascertained.  We 
know  that  the  emperor  himself  had  some  share  in  the  work, 
and  that  the  title,  De  Legationibus,  was  compiled  by  a  certain 
John,  a  native  of  Constantinople :  but  all  the  rest  has  been 
foigotten  along  with  the  work  itself. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  considered  with  re- 
ference to  the  end  which  it  was  intended  to  serve,  the  con- 
tents of  the  titles  which  have  been  recovered  are  such  as  to 
make  us  deplore  the  loss  of  the  rest.  The  Vatican  MS.  was 
found  to  contain  copious  extracts  from  the  histories  of  Poly- 
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bius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassiis,  Dion 
Cassius,  Appian,  Dexippus,  and  Eunapius^  for  the  most  part 
inedited ;  besides  many  from  Xenophon,  Arrian,  Procopius, 
and  Theophjlact,  which,  as  being  akeady  published,  the 
editor  has  omitted  in  his  most  interesting  volmne.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  compress  into  any  reasonable 
space  an  accoimt  of  the  new  historical  matter  recovered  by 
this  discovery ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  better  consult  the  con- 
venience of  our  readers  by  briefly  noticing  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  text  of  these  several  historians,  as  enlarged  by 
the  restoration  of  the  fragments  thus  imexpectedly  brought 
to  light. 

We  shall  begin  with  Polybius, — the  writer  whose  mutikr 
tion,  if  we  except  Tacitus  and  perhaps  Livy,  has  left  the 
most  deplorable  gap  in  ancient  history.  Out  of  the  forty 
books  which  he  wrote,  only  the  five  first  have  come  down  to 
us  entire.  A  few  inconsiderable  fragments  of  the  succeeding 
twelve  (especially  the  seventeenth,  which  contains  the  chajv- 
ters  De  Re  Miiitari)  had  also  been  preserved,  in  many  in- 
stances rather  condensing  the  substance,  than  presenting  the 
form,  much  less  the  words  of  the  narrative.  The  titles  of 
the  Constantinian  collection,  already  published,*  contained 
fragments  of  the  remaining  books,  much  more  considerable 
and  better  preserved,  esi)ecially  the  title  De  Le^oHonibue, 
which  is  very  full  in  some  of  the  books.  Perhaps  the  Vatican 
title  is  less  rich  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  more  miscellaneous ;  and,  its  subject  being 
entirely  independent  of  the  others,  there  is  less  of  repetition 
than  there  would  have  been,  had  it  been  purely  historical  in 
its  character.  It  is  better  calculated,  therefore,  to  form  a 
supplement  to  what  had  been  already  published,  very  little  of 
the  matter  which  it  contains  having  been  anticipated.  The 
extracts  commence  with  the  sixth  book,  and  extend  to  the 
thirty-ninth  inclusively,  and  form  one  hundred  quarto  paces, 
without  counting  passages  already  published,  and  therefore 
omitted  in  this  edition.  There  is  only  one  drawback  on  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  regarded  these  long  lost  treasures. 
We  had  occasion  just  now  to  observe,  tliat  the  reader  is 
sometimes  referred  for  a  passage  from  one  title  to  another,  and 
a  most  mortifying  example  of  this  occurs  in  the  Vatican 


*  "  Do  TA>gationibus  "  (by  Fiilnus  Ursiniis ;  Antwerp,  1582  ;  and  by  Hoes* 
chel;  Vienna,  IBM)  and  "  Di>  Virliitibus  et  Vitiis"  (by  Honry  de  Yalou| 
Paris,  1634). 
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palimpsest  The  entire  of  the  fortieth  book  is  omitted  We 
have  not  even  a  single  fragment,  but  are  referred  for  it  to  the 
title  I>0  Bemm  Inventoribus*  Now,  from  the  fragments 
which  we  already  possess,  we  know  enough  of  the  fortieth 
book  to  feel  its  loss  the  more  severely.  It  contained  the 
history  of  the  close  of  the  Achaean  war,  a  period  but  little 
known,  and  in  which  Livy's  account,  besides  being  miserably 
meagre,  is  not  altogether  above  suspicion.  The  history  of 
this  great  writer,  therefore,  is  still  in  a  deplorably  mutilated 
state,  and,  even  with  the  addition  of  these  numerous  and 
valuable  morsels,  is,  after  all,  but  a  series  of  disjointed  frag- 
ments. For  almost  all  that  we  possess,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  Vatican  Library.  The  original  edition  was  published 
from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Perotti,  in  the  reign  of  Nicholas  V, 
almost  at  the  very  first  introduction  of  printing  into  ItaJv. 

The  first  edition  of  Diodorus  Siculus, — an  equal  sufferer 
from  that  fate  which  has  fallen  so  heavily  on  the  ancient  his- 
torians,— was  also  printed  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  the  cele- 
brated Poggio.  It  contained  only  fourteen  out  of  the  forty 
books  into  which  the  "  Historical  Library  "  was  divided, — 
viz.  the  first  five,  and  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth. 
A  few  fragments,  some  of  them  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
were  all  that  remained  of  the  rest.  Since  that  time  this  valu- 
able history  has  received  no  considerable  accession ;  and  it  is 
naturally  a  subject  of  self-gratulation  to  the  editor,  that  the 
same  library  to  which  we  owe  it  in  the  first  instance  should 
now  possess  the  further  claim  upon  our  gratitude,  which  the 
publication  of  so  considerable  a  supplement  must  give.  The 
Vatican  palimpsest  has,  indeed,  added  very  considerably  to 
the  existing  remains  of  Diodorus, — although  (we  need  hardly 
observe),  in  the  same  fragmentary  form.  It  consists  of  seven 
sheets,  five  of  which  are  entirely  inedited ;  and  it  is  the  more 
available,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  Diodorus  has  shared  but 
little,  if  at  all,  in  the  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  MS.  It  would 
seem  that  we  have  the  extracts  from  his  works  almost  as  thejr 
were  inserted  in  the  original  compilation.  The  only  loss  is 
one  of  little  moment,  as  the  books  which  would  have  suffered 
from  it  (i.-v.)  are  preserved  entire  in  the  original  edition. 
The  extracts,  therefore,  commence  with  the  sixth,  and  are 
continued  (except,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  books  which  we 


*  Ev  ry  "  TTtpi  TH  Tig  lUvpi"  KriTii  rov  ^  Xoyov.  What  a  treasure,  even  for 
its  own  sake,  would  this  lost  title  be !  How  Beckman's  eyes  would  have  glis- 
tened over  its  pages  I 
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possess  entire)  down  to  the  fortieth  inclusively.  Hence  there 
is  no  portion  of  the  volume  in  which  the  learning  of  the 
editor  has  been  rewarded  with  more  tangible  success.  It 
consists  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  pages,  and  the  extracts 
are  often  of  a  very  considerable  length!  They  are  all  re- 
stored with  much  judgment  to  their  proper  places ;  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  displays  the  vast  erudition  of  the 
editor,  and  the  text  is  constantly  illustrated  by  references  to 
the  other  historians  or  antiquarians ;  every  apparent  discre- 
pancy of  facts,  or  of  clu'onology,  which  the  new  discovery  has 
suggested,  being  pointed  out  and  fully  investigated,  ite  has 
been  enabled  in  the  course  of  his  researches,  not  only  to 
identify,  as  the  property  of  Diodorus,  several  passages  wnich 
were  hitherto  unappropriated,  but  also  to  detect  many  un- 
suspected plagiaries.  The  thefts  of  the  Latin  writers  fixmi  the 
Greeks,  in  all  matters,  but  especially  in  history,  were  no  secret; 
we  were  aware  that  Livy  was  not  the  only  Roman  historian 
to  whom  the  "  haud  spermndtis  auctor  "  had  supplied  materials. 
But  the  Vatican  manuscript  has  proved  fatal  to  the  literary 
honesty  of  Diodorus ;  he,  too,  is  discovered  not  inunaculate, 
and,  on  the  evidence  of  Cardinal  Mai,  we  are  compelled  to 
pronounce  him,  as  well  as  the  Romans,  guilty  of  petty  larceny 
from  the  pages  of  Polybius. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  publications  of  our  author* 
while  yet  attached  to  the  Library  of  Milan,  we  noticed  several 
considerable  fi-iigments  of  Dionysius  of  Hallicamassus. 
When,  in  the  first  ardour  of  discovery,  he  gave  them  to  the 
public,  he  imagined  them  to  be  portions  of  that  abridgment 
of  his  larger  work,  which  we  know  to  have  been  made  by 
Dionysius  himself.  A  closer  investigation  has  induced  him 
to  alter  his  opinion.  Some  of  the  fragments  are  exactly  the 
same,  with  the  extracts  (certainly  unabridged)  which  are 
contained  in  the  Excerpta  de  LegationibuSy  and  de  VirtutiiuM  ei 
Vitiis.  These,  therelbre,  he  has  very  properly  restored  to 
the  great  historian,  and  incor|M)rated,  in  the  order  of  place 
and  of  chronolog)^  with  those  recovered  in  the  Vatioan 
palimpsest.  The  "Roman  Antiquities"  consisted  originally 
of  twenty  books.  Eleven  (i — xi)  have  come  down  to  us 
without  any  considerable  injury,  but  the  rest  were  known 
only  by  a  few  unimportant  fragments.  We  receive  the  more 
gratefully,  therefore,  the  supjjlcment  furnished,  by  the  title 
de  Senfenfiis.  It  contains  sixty-two  l>agcs,  consisting  of 
extracts  from  all  the  lost  books,  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
twentieth  inclusively.    And,  indeed,  independently  of  the 
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intrinsic  value  of  this  new  matter,  it  is  even  more  important, 
as  forming  a  supplement  to  the  extant  books  of  Livy.  Much 
of  the  subject  of  Livy's  lost  second  Decade  is  treated  in  the 
recovered  scraps  of  Dionysius ;  and  we  need  not  say  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  works  of  purely  literary  interest,  in 
history  every  scrap  is  of  importance;  every  new  fact,  however 
minute,  is  valuable ;  if  not  always  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for 
the  light  which  it  may  throw  upon  motives  or  events  but  par- 
tially explained.  And  even  those  which  we  already  possess 
in  the  old  historians,  may  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage 
in  those  newly  discovered  remains.  There  is  always  some 
truth  elicited  by  the  collision  of  authorities. 

The  preface  of  the  fragments  of  Dionysius  is  especially 
interesting,  for  a  curious  and  inedited  sketch  of  his  life  and 
writings,  by  Canabutius,  a  Catholic  Greek  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

We  are  not  so  fortunate  as  regards  the  history  of  Appian. 
The  palimpsest  adds  but  little  to  our  previous  knowledge  of 
this  author ;  the  unpublished  extracts  are  very  meagre ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  gain  more  than  a 
couple  of  pa^es.  But  it  is  not  so  with  his  more  voluminous 
successor,  Dion  Cassius.  His  immense  history  originally 
consisted  of  eighty  books,  of  which,  however,  we  possess 
little  more  than  one-fourth, — and  these  too  in  a  deplorably 
mutilated  condition.  The  first  thirty-four  are  completely 
lost ;  the  succeeding  ones,  as  far  as  the  sixtieth,  are  tolerably 
preserved;  but  our  only  knowledge  of  the  last  twenty  is 
through  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  and  the  few  fragments 
collected  by  Theodorus.  The  palimpsest  is  far  from  filling  up 
Hub  lamentable  deficiency  of  the  work;  but  it  furnishes  a 
supplement,  by  a  great  deal  the  most  important  that  has  been 
discovered  since  its  first  publication.  It  begins  with  a  part 
of  the  original  preface,  which  is  somewhat  characteristic,  as 
indicating  a  prejudice  against  elegance  in  historic  composition, 
which  prevails  with  some  to  the  present  day.  After  declaring 
that  he  has  consulted  almost  all  the  authorities  upon  Boman 
history  (although  he  has  not  used  them  indiscriminately  in 
his  own  work),  he  requests  the  reader  not  to  judge  him,  as 
other  historians  have  been  judged,  according  to  his  style. 

Let  not  any  one,"  says  he,  "  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I 
relate,  in  consequence  of  my  using  a  pompous  style,  vfhen  the 
nature  of  the  subject  permitted.    I  have  endeavoured  equaWy 


to  attain 


This  is  a  warning 


*  P.  135. 
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should  hardly  have  expected  at  that  era  of  the  Roman — ^per- 
haTOi  we  should  rather  call  it  the  imperial — literature. 

Then  follows  a  continuous  series  of  extracts  down  to  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  following  the  thread  of  the  narrative  widi 
much  more  regularity  thw  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 
Unhappily,  at  this  point  of  the  histoir  the  palimpsest  is  itsdf 
defective ;  nor  is  the  series  resumed  till  the  rcngn  of  Au- 
gustus, from  which  period  it  is  continued  without  interrnptioii 
throughout  those  of  the  succeeding  emperors.  The  woik 
of  Dion  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Heliogabalufl ;  btt 
the  palimpsest  contains  fragments  of  a  continuation  dowti'to 
the  time  of  the  first  Christian  emperor.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  not  affixed,  nor  is  anything  known  concerning  him 
beyond  the  fiict  (which  may  be  gathered  from  hifr  Mstoiy) 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  though  of  what  age  it  is  impoBuble 
to  determine.  The  mere  collection  of  these  fragmenta  mto  o&e 
body,  however  lalK)rious  it  must  have  been,  is  the  least  merit  of 
Cartlinal  Mai's  edition.  They  are  all  arranged  in  chnmoIogicU 
order,  and,  by  means  of  the  admirable  index,  digested  inton 
form  available  for  the  uses  of  the  student,  fiir  beyond  what 
could  be  believed  possible  for  a  series  of  fragments  adectad 
for  an  object  not  purely  historical.  The  portion  of  Dion's 
history  recovered  from  the  i)alimpscst,  occupies  a  hmufadd 
pages ;  but  Cardinal  Mai  has  added  a  further  oolleetioni  ex- 
tracted with  great  rcr<earch  from  the  MS.  entitled  fionlmrimm 
Vaticanuitty  which  contains  upwanl^  of  two  hundred  aatnon; 
and  n  thinl  from  the  A  ntholopia  of  the  learned  but  unhapfsy 
Greek  monk  Maximus  Planudes.  Each  of  these  ia  itawf 
chronologically  arranged ;  but  unfortunately  not  having  bean 
discovcrinl  till  the  rest  of  Dion  had  been  already  printed, 
they  have  not  been  interwoven  vnth  the  general  fiaine  of  the 
history. 

There  i^  another  author  whose  loss  would  perhaps  have 
furnished  less  cause  of  regret,  and  of  whom,  notwithfitMidin((, 
a  considomble  portion  recovered; — ^wo  mean,  the  ojnuoal 
and  anti-christian  Kunapius,  well  known  to  the  readcraof  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  He  was  a  native  of 
SsinliH,  and  a  physician  by  profession,  who  li\-cd  at  the  ckiie 
of  the  fourth  and  the  lieginning  of  the  fiiUi  centuiy.  He  is 
among  the  last  assailants  of  the  Christian  fiiith,  and  haa^di^ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  virulence,  even  al>ove  hia  moel  oel^ 
brsited  prcMlerrssors.  His  x  of  the  Sophists  is  still  eaUMll; 
and  it  Ls  from  this  work  tluit  Gibbon  quotes  his  prediction 
th:it  a  certain  fabulous  and  invisible  influence  would  tyran- 
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nize  over  the  fairest  things  of  earth."*  Fourteen  books  of 
his  Lims  of  the  Emperors  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Photius ; 
but  231  had  perished  except  the  few  sentences  cited  as  exam- 
ples in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  The  titles  De  Legationilus 
and  De  Virtutibus  et  Vitiis  contained  some  extracts ;  and  as 
Cardinal  Mai  has  very  properly  inserted  them  among  those 
of  the  Vatican  title,  his  volume  thus  presents  us  with  no 
less  than  seventy  pages  of  an  author  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Eunapius  commenced  his  history  of  the  emperors  at  the  reign 
of  the  second  Claudius,  surnamed  Gothicus  ;t  and  brought  it 
to  a  close,  according  to  Photius,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century.  The  extracts  in  the  palimpsest,  however,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dion,  descend  lower,  containing  several  events  of  the 
reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  and  his  sister  Pulcheria. 
The  tone  of  this  work  is  much  less  violent,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  extracts,  than  that  of  the  lives  of  the  sophists. 
But  there  is  enough  of  bitterness  to  establish  the  authenti- 
city; and  though  he  generally  appears  to  deal  in  insinuation 
rather  than  in  broad  attack,  there  is  a  passage  at  page  278,  in 
ridicule  of  the  monks  of  his  time,  almost  identical,  both  in 
spirit  and  in  language,  with  that  cited  by  Gibbon  in  his 
history.^ 

The  work  of  Eunapius,  although  it  precedes  in  order,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Dexippus,  which  occupies  the 
Hcxt  place  in  the  volume.  The  latter  being  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  deciphering,  was  held  over ;  and,  indeed,  appears  not  to 
have  been  immediately  recognized;  and  the  printing  of  Euna- 
mus  having  proceeded  in  the  meanwhile,  there  was  no  remedy 
for  the  misplacement  The  extracts,  including  what  Hoeschel 
had  already  published,  occupy  twenty-six  pages.  The  work 
originally  contained  a  compendium  of  history,  from  the  fabulous 
times  down  to  the  death  of  Gallienus.  From  the  broken  and 
imperfect  specimens  which  we  possess,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  Dexippus.  But  the  fact  of  his  works 
having  been  deemed  worthy  of  a  continuation,  is  in  itself  a 
considerable  testimony ;  and  undoubtedly,  if  the  estimate  of 
his  accuracy,  discrimination,  and  taste,  which  is  made  by  his 
continuator  Eunapius,  in  the  preface  of  his  own  history  (pp. 
248-9),  be  not  a  grievous  exaggeration,  we  cannot  help  be- 
lieving that  we  have  lost  much  in  the  destruction  of  his 
wntmgs. 


*  MvOw^fC  rt  Koi  htiStc  TVpavvritru  ra  riyc  yiyc  KoXXi^a. 
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There  still  remain  of  this  vast  and  miscellaneous  storehouse 
of  lost  literature,  fourteen  pages  of  the  works  of  Menander. 
He  was  a  native  of  Byzantium,  and  wrote,  in  eight  books,  the 
annals  of  the  empire  from  560  till  -582.  These  voluminous 
memoirs,  however,  had  long  ])erished,  and  they  were  only 
known  by  a  fragment  published  in  the  Excerpta  de  Lepa- 
timibiis,  Unhai)pily,  the  palimpsest  adds  very  little ;  but 
some  of  the  facts  are  interesting,  especially  the  account  of 
the  martyrdom  of  Isaozita,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
edifying  in  all  antiquity.*  This  is  further  curious,  as  having 
been  the  subject  of  what  we  may  regard  as  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Christian  di*ama — a  tragedy  by  Menander 
himself.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  work) 
it  has  perished  among  the  other  productions  of  its  author; 
and  indeed,  if  it  may  be  judged  from  an  epigram  of  his  on 


piety  was  its  best  claim  to  conuncndation. 

Here  ends  the  historical  palimpsest,  and  it  does  not  come 
within  our  scope  to  notice  the  remaining  contents  of  the 
volume.  They  are  chiefly  short  treatises  or  orations  on 
political  science,  by  different  hands.  An  essay  of  Nice])hora8 
Blemmydas,  a  monk  of  the  eighth  century,  entitled 
iivai  Tov  ftaeriXia, Qualem  oportet  esse  liepettiy^  and  an  exhorta- 
tion of  the  Emi)eror  Basil  to  his  son  Leo,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting of  them  all;  although  we  fear,  they  will  find  fiew 
readers  while  they  remain  in  the  too  attractive  noighbour- 
ho(Kl  of  the  great  fathers  of  lloman  History. 

This  volume,  however,  is  not  to  l)e  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  entire  work.  We  have  already  said  that  its  contents  arc 
of  a  most  niii^cellaneous  character ;  and  we  cannot  close  with- 
out calling  the  attention  of  our  theologicul  readers  to  tlie 
vast  accession  which  ecclesiastical  litemture  has  received  in 
ite  publication.  Although  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  volumes 
which  does  not  ctmtjiin  a  great  deal  that  is  most  interesting  to  a 
student  of  ecclesiasticiU  antiquity,  it  is  to  the  sevenths  eighth, 
and  ninth,  we  would  si)ecially  i-efer  as  peculiarly  rich  in  re- 
mains of  the  fathers.  The  seventh  volume  contains  a- lone 
and  valuable  collection,  entitled  Ihxirina  Pafnm  ds  Vmi 
Incarnationw  It  is  the  work  of  a  priest  named  Anastarius, 
of  whose  history  little  is  known:  and  from  the  fonn  of  the 
letters  of  the  MS.  (ai)i)urently  of  ICgyptian  origin)  it  is  of  fcrait 
antiquity.    It  consists,  as  the  title  indicates,  of  extracts  Iram 


the  same  subject. 
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ihe  Greek  fathers,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  much  of  the  contents  of  this  MS.  was 
already  known  in  the  extant  works  of  the  fathers ;  but  the 
editor  has  omitted  all  that  was  before  published,  so  that  his 
Doctrina  Patrum  de  Verbi  Incamatione  contains  a  mass  of  en- 
tirely new  evidence  of  the  early  faith  of  the  Church  in  this  fund- 
amental doctrine.  The  same  laborious  plan  has  been  pursued 
in  the  publication  of  the  Sacrarum  Berum  Liber,  of  Leontius, 
a  more  miscellaneous  collection,  but  on  a  similar  principle ;  and 
in  the  original  of  this  work,  which  is  a  palimpsest,  the  difficulty 
must  have  been  infinitely  greater.  But  the  success  well  re- 
pays the  toil ;  there  is  no  price  too  high  for  the  fragments  of 
Irenseus,  Athanasius,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, and  other  fathers  which  are  thus  preserved.  In  the 
same  volume  are  contained  two  short  treatises  of  St  Ambrose, 
and  one  of  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  besides  several  lost 
passages  of  other  fathers,  which  are  cited  by  Leontius,  in  his 
book  against  the  Monophysites — a  work  of  very  considerable 
intrinsic  interest.  The  contents  of  the  eighth  volume  are  less 
fragmentary.  It  comprises  several  ineditcd  works  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  from  a  MS. 
discovered  more  than  a  century  since,  by  Zaccagni,  librarian 
of  the  Vatican.  We  have  two  sermons  of  St.  Gregory ;  the 
first  against  Arius  and  Sabellius,  the  second  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Of  St  Cyril  we  have; — 1,  twenty-eight  chapters 
on  the  Trinity ;  2,  thirty-five  on  the  Incarnation ;  3,  a  homily 
hitherto  known  only  in  the  Latin  translation ;  4,  a  treatise  on 
the  dtoTOKOQ ;  5,  a  dialc^e  with  Nestorius ;  6,  a  short  cate- 
chetical exposition  of  the  first  principles  of  faith;  7,  four 
letters;  8,  fragments  of  a  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  and  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Hebrews.  The 
ninth  volume  contains  a  Catena  Patrum  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
Luke,  compiled  by  Nicetas,  a  deacon  of  Constantinople,  and 
ailerwards  Bishop  of  Serrae.  The  editor  has  published  only 
the  more  celebrated  authors,  and  of  these  has  omitted  all  that 
was  already  known ;  so  that  we  have,  in  this  most  important 
volume,  ninety-eight  pages,  in  a  small  and  crowded  type,  of 
lost  works  of  the  most  eminent  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers. 
Besides  these,  there  are  scattered  through  the  volumes,  in  works 
of  the  later  centuries,  many  most  interesting  citations  from 
writings  of  the  fathers,  now  lost,  which  it  would  well  repay 
the  labour  of  the  controversialist  to  examine  and  collect 
What,  for  example,  could  be  more  striking  than  the  following 
passage  of  St  Athanasius  ?  (tom.  ix.  625).  It  is  from  a  sermon 
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of  Eutychius,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  the 
year  625,  in  which  he  adverts  to  the  usa^  of  adoring  the 
Eucharistic  symbols  at  their  first  oblation,  before  the  words 
of  consecration  have  been  pronounced  by  the  priest* 

"  Although"  says  he,  "  the  great  Athanasius,  in  his  Discourse  to 
the  Baptized^  says  *  Thou  wilt  see  the  Levites  carr}'ing  bread  and 
the  chalice  of  wine  and  preparing  the  table  ;  and,  as  long  as  the 
prayers  and  supplications  are  not  yet  put  forth,  it  is  mere  bread  and 
a  mere  cup.  But  as  soon  as  the  sublime  and  wonderful  prayers 
are  completed,  then  the  bread  becomes  the  Body,  and  the  cup  the 
Blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  And  again,  *  Let  us  coioe  to  the 
celebration  of  the  Mysteries.  As  long  as  the  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations have  not  yet  been  made,  this  bread  and  this  cup  are  plain 
pbread  and  wine]  ;  but  when  tlie  sublime  prayers  and  the  holj 
supplications  are  sent  up,  then  the  word  cometh  down  unto  the 
bread  and  the  chalice,  and  they  become  His  Body.'  ** 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  perhaps  too  discursive  article  to  a 
close.  But  our  readers  may  remember  the  wonderful  excite^ 
ment  and  extravagant  hopes  created  by  the  publication  of 
the  first  jmlimpsests ;  and  wliile  we  were  anxious  to  do 
justice  to  the  most  important  one  which  has  yet  been  dis* 
covered,  we  have  been  led  unconsciously  into  more  general 
discussion  of  the  subject  It  is  now  a  quarter  of  a  conturj 
since  the  attention  of  the  learned  was  called  by  the  suooess 
of  Cardinal  Mai,  to  what  then  seemed  a  most  promimng 
investigation.  As  too  generally  happens,  the  most  exagger* 
ated  anticipations  were  entertained  as  to  the  result  ;  the 
great  literary  Millennium  appeared  to  have  arrived;  M<»it* 
faucon's  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  such  manuscripts  (which 
we  )>elieve  to  be  much  ovcr-rateil),  was  rapturously  recalled : 
visions  of  new  Greek  tragedies  and  long-lost  histories  vrere 
painted,  not  in  the  dim  and  clouded  distance,  but  in  the  palpa* 
ble  forms  of  near  and  certain  reality :  the  most  compreheii* 
sive  schemes  were  suggested,  the  most  unlimited  inquiry 
pro]X)6ed.  "  Who  could  say  that  we  might  not  find  a  play  of 
Sopliodes  under  some  obscure  act  of  i)arliament,  or  a  bisok 
of  Euclid  in  some  antiquuteil  deed  of  title  ?  "  Nay,  the  jjstt^ 
priety  of  an  authorised  c^nnmission,  with  |)owcr  to  search  all 
suspected  circles,  was  strongly  in-gwl  in  uiHucntial  qnaiterti 
Alas,  it  has  all  passed  fruitlessly  awny.  The  iwilimpscst-fevcr 
has  subsided :  the  manuscripts  still  sleep  undisturbed  on  their 
shelves;  Sophocles  and  Livy  aixi  as  fiir  as  ever  from  out 
reach ;  and  we  see  Cardinal  Mai  still  toiling  on  unasrist^dlL^ 
still  uiichccred  by  the  comjmnionship  of  the  Icanied  in  his 
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irksome  researches, — a  solitary  labourer  in  that  land  of  promise, 
td^which  he  himself  had  led  the  way.  This  is  indeed  nlorti- 
fymg ; '  and  the  more  so,  that  in  England  we  cannot  itefiise  to 
liear'  our  portion  of  the  blame.  There  is  no  country  which 
enjoys  so  large  a  share  of  the  learned  leisure  necessary  for  the 
titak;  .  certainly  none  where  literature  possesses  so  unlimited  a 
command  of  the  appliances  and  means"  indispensable  to  its 
prosecution;  and,  although  we  are  far  from  sharing  the 
jSiXAggerated  hopes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  yet  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  our  vast  collections  of  manuscript  treasures, 
there  are  niunberless  rich  fragments  (and  palimpsests  never 
eto'  produce  more),  to  reward  the  perseverance  of  the  first 
z^akms  investigator.  But,  to  say  truth,  there  is  upon  all 
these  matters,  a  degree  of  indifference  among  us,  even  in 
Quarters  where  it  is  least  excusable,  for  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  account ;  nor  can  w  e  suppress  a  feeling  of  humiliation, 
when  we  contrast  the  Vatican  Collection, — the  fruit  of  the 
unaided  labours  and  resources  of  a  single  individual, — with 
what  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called  a  national  work  of  our 
own  in  a  similar  department — the  Herculmie^ma  Vohimina^ 
pablished  at  the  Clarendon  press,  by  the  University  of 
•Oxford.*  It  is  as  bald  and  meagre  as  it  could  possibly  be 
tnade  by  an  express  resolution  to  expend  upon  its  prepa- 
vatiom  the  smallest  practicable  proportion  of  intellectual 
k^ur ;— without  illustration,  without  commentary,  without 
transbiaon  ;'^without  even  a  transcript  into  small  Greek 
letters  of  the  capitals  in  wliich  the  papyrus  was  written.  It 
k,  in  fact,  a  mere  mechanical  production, — a  simple  facnsimilo, 
which  owns  no  higher  origin  than  the  graving^tool, — the 
handiwork  of  an  artisan,  rather  than  the  composition  of  a 
scholar.  Nor  can  we  forbear  to  notice  a  similar  instance  of 
indiffarence,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  negligence,  on  the  pai  t 
of  our  editors,  to  avail  themselves  of  what  has  been  don^ 
ready  to  their  hand.  We  know  not  whether  there  be 
sny  copyrigiit  difficulties  in  the  way;  we  should  think  not; 
but^  erefn  were  it  so,  we  consider  it  highly  discreditable  to  our 
national  literary  character,  that  in  such  a  work  as  the  V^py 
&msi(»^  the  editors  should  have  failed  to  insert,  at  any  ftaici*i- 
fice^  if  not  the  fragments  of  the  orations,  at  least  the  in\^Uabi« 
1>0  ifep«i/t(?«  of  Cicero,  t 


■ '  f  ■  M.  Fifmin  Didot's  Polyblus  contains  Cirdinal  Mai's  fragments,  and  it^is 
iUtendad'  iH;  the  other  Tolumes  of  BtWotJieca  OrcBcorum  Scriptorun,  to  incorpofMe 
iAil)^ffsp^^Yc  plaAeo».  aU  tho  rocovered  porlioaB  of  the  gvwt  hUloriuUtii  >i 
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In  conclusion,  we  must  again  remind  our  readers  that  it 
is  impossible,  without  a  minute  examination,  to  form  any- 
thing like  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  Scriptorwn 
Veterum  Vaticana  Coll^ictio.  No  library,  especially  eccle- 
suistical,  is  complete  wthout  it.  And  yet  we  trust,  that, 
interesting  and  important  as  is  the  matter  which  they  have 
forestalled,  the  present  volumes  are  but  the  forerunners  of  a 
longer  and  more  important  series.  Success  is  power.  The 
fertility  of  j^ast  years  is  the  best  warranty  for  the  future; 
and  we  doubt  not,  that  every  lover  of  literature  will  sincerely 
unite  with  us  in  our  earnest  prayer,  that  the  illustrious  and 
venerable  editor  may  yet  enjoy  many  happy  years  of  health, 
and  of  that  literary  leisure  which  he  has  used  so  well,  to 
labour  on  in  the  vocation  to  which  he  is  especially  called,  till 
he  has  exliausted  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  yet  undisoovexed 
riches  of  the  Vatican* 


Art  VI. — 1.  Va7i  Diemen^s  Land  Almanack  for  1841 :  Ho- 
barton. 

2.  The  Royal  Almwiack  for  Van  Diemen^s  Landy  1841 :  Ho- 
barton. 

S.  Australasian  Chronicle:  Volumes  L-m.  Sydney:  1839- 
1841. 

4.  The  Trite  Colonist,  Van  Diemen^s  Land  Political  Deipaiek 
and  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Adcertiser:  Volumes  i-x. 
Hobarton:  1831-1841. 

5.  The  Acts  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  of  Van 
Diemen^s  Land :  Vol.  n..  Part  1.    Hobarton:  1840. 

6.  Papers  in  the  Case  of  the  Both  well  Church  Bill^  ordered  by 
the  Council  to  be  printed:  September,  1840.  Hobarton. 

7.  Petition  of  Messrs.  John  Jackson^  John  Elliot  Addieony 
Ilunh  Addison,  and  William  McLaren^  to  the  Bight  Honour^ 
able  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  far  the 
Colonies,  ^c.  Sfc,  in  reply  to  the  misrepreeentatiant  contained 
in  a  Petition  addressed  to  the  Leqislative  Couneit^  by  itfr. 
David  Lord,  cJt.    Hobarton:  Van  Diemen'e  Land,  18401 

8.  Statistical  Returns  of  Van  Dii  inen^s  Land :  Hobarton,  1830^ 

9.  ^st  and  2nd  B (ports  on  Transj>oriationy  of  the  CommUtee  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons,    London :  1837-1838. 

IT  lias  sometimes  been  our  fortune  to  be  made  aware  of  a 
]>aiiiful  l>cwildernient  on  a  subject  of  magnitude,  fnm 
which  many  good  Catholics  are  not  by  any  means  exempt 
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We  allude  to  the  simple,  but  imix)rtant  question  of  social 
ethics ;  in  other  words,  to  the  motives  which  should  regulate 
the  civic,  economic,  and  international  policy  of  man.  When 
one  endeavours  to  indicate  to  them  their  misconception  of 
their  position,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  attach  their  duties 
towards  the  State,  and  their  claims  upon  it,  to  the  same  good 
rule  of  right,  whereunto  they  have  already  learned  to  attach 
every  other  claim  and  duty ;  then  may  one  see  how  baleful, 
and  bad,  and  repugnant  to  the  traditions  of  better  days, 
have  been  those  lessons,  which,  in  this  newspaper-age,  tlie 
sons  have  consented  to  derive  from  newsj)apers,  mstead 
of  those  which  their  wise  sires  elected  to  receive  from  holy 
pontiff.  For,  from  Sir  William  Petre  the  Catholic,  down  to 
the  modern  and  Protestant  Sir  Robert  Peel,  our  statesmen, 
differing  perhaps  in  every  shade  of  variance  upon  details  of 
statecraft,  may  yet  be  found  most  solemnly  accordant  in  one 
striking  and  startling  i)oint, — their  divorce  from  everything 
heavenly.  For  even  so  Machiavel,  and  all  the  etliicists  of 
the  routine  which  followed  this  Florentine,  have  taught  the 
newspapers ;  and  even  so,  the  newspapers  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  us  all,  with  pretty  tolerable  success.  And  hence  the 
world-text  so  cunningly  handled  by  all  the  popular  preachers 
or  lecturers  upon  our  world's  morality,  infonning  us  in  its 
own  lively  little  way,  "that  religion  and  politics  are  at 
daggers-drawn,  and  that  in  endeavouring  to  unite  the  twain, 
there  is  certainly  superstition,  and  most  probably  danger  too." 
Turn  by  turn,  or  all  at  once,  every  spring  of  action,  but  one, 
has  been  repeatedly  soimded,  and  plumbed,  and  let  loose  upon 
the  land  by  them  of  parliament  and  power ; — and  all  in  vain. 
Why  the  failure?  Precisely  because  of  that  one  spring  being 
leflb  unsought,  unsounded ;  it  was  the  main  spring  of  them 
all, — the  moral  conscience !  Had  those  wlio  sway  the  desti- 
nies of  England,  and  their  predecessors  of  three  past  cen- 
turies, but  known  and  believed  in  its  hallowed  and  inspiring 
influence,  we  should  have  missed  the  diverting  spectacle  of  so 
many  new  or  revived  expedients,  toiled  for  and  struggled 
afler,  in  so  many  slow  sessions ;  and,  in  as  many  and  as  tardy 
sessions,  again  protractedly  commended,  inch  by  inch,  to 
gradual,  but  (heaven  grant  it!)  perpetual  oblivion.  We 
Save  not  reached  the  middle  of  this  century,  and  we  have 
witnessed  already  more  tlian  one  tercentenary  injustice  re- 
dressed,—more  than  one  ancient  right  restored;  and,  we 
begin  to  hope,  that  at  last  the  goodly  path  of  retrogressicki 
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help  die  pilgrims  on  that  inarch.  Be  it  ours  to  discard  the  stupid 
teaching  of  the  "  Sjurit  of  Enlightened  Ages,"  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  principles  and  realities,  and  to  remember,  no  lesa 
for  their  sakes  than  for  our  own,  the  better  lessons  with  wliich 
heaven's  bounty  has  deigned  to  provide  u?.  We  must  call 
tilings  by  their  right  names,  nor  fear  to  offend  or  astonish  the 
cant  of  the  day.  In  dealing  with  the  momentous  subject  to 
wliich  this  pai)er  is  dcvotetl,  we  must  not  fear  to  be  dLscon- 
tented  with  any  sanction  that  is  not  stronger  than  our  own 
material  comfort,  or,  that  of  our  countrymen,  when  jmni^ 
menta  arc  to  be  inflicted  on  the  culprit,  or  Ratifications 
awarded  to  the  dcscn  ing.  Let  us,  in  short,  desire  eamestlv, 
that  none  may  ever  ftjrget  our  country's  vocabulary,  wherein 
are  to  be  found  the  right  names  of  tilings  and  ideas : — ^but 
let  us  agree  to  set  the  example,  and  call  them  by  their  right 
names  first  ourselves. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought,  by  the  perusal 
of  some  reams  of  printed  jKi]>er,  compiled  lirom  many  sources, 
])ainfully  j)r(Kluccd  by  many  heads  and  fingers,  but  circulated 
seemingly  for  one  philanthropic,  or  at  least  charitable  pur- 
jKJsc;  that,  namely,  of  enabling  the  world  to  convince  it^f 
that  something  has  been  said,  wisely  or  not,  in  favour  of  a 
thing  so  generally  and  self-cvidently  indefensible,  as  the 
so-called  system  of  eecondar}-  punishment  in  the  penal  colo- 
nies of  Great  Britiiin.  Afraid  to  quote  from  purely  British 
authorities,  le^t  the  admirers  of  transportation  sliould  have  it 
in  their  }X)wer  to  re])roach  us  with  our  partiality  and  wilful 
blindness,  we  have  crossed  the  ocean,  and  brought  from  its 
further  banks,  the  vindicative  productions  of  pens  certainly 
not  inclined  to  favour  the  Ctmimons'  Report*  or  its  supposed 
and  clever  author.  Sir  William  Molesworth.  And  after 
wadhig  through  whole  files  of  nntipiKlcan  newspajiers,  aflcr 
perusing  tlieir  i>aiiiplilets,  after  weighing  and  balancing  the 
heavier  matter  su])]»lied  us  in  the  imposing  Statc-papera, 
Ke|>orts  on  Estimates,  Minutes.  &c.  &c.,  with  which,  at  intci^ 
vals,  the  Knglish  public  lias  been  entertained  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  provincial  governors : — and,  al\er  still  nearer  and 
clearer  insight  into  the  matter,  so  far  as  the  ocular  witnesses 
witli  whom  we  have  coiiversetl,  and  the  unpublished  ooms^ 
pondcnces  now  in  our  hands  could  ailbixl  us, — we  liara  l>eeB  at 
length  enabh'd  to  discover  what  it  is  that  the  friends  of  trans- 
portation mean  henccforwanl  toop|K)setotlic  furthercncroaeh^ 
meutsof  Parliament,  und  the  arguments  of  those  advocates  of  a 
thorough  and  ra^Ucal  change  in  tlie  present  system,  whoniy 
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difiugk  'the  late  reforms  in  it  have  cheered  to  fhrther' ^xl^p^ 
tkms,  they  are  very  far  indeed  from  contenting.  And,  we 
grieve  to  record  it, — the  answer  which  the  friends  of  the  statu 
quo  BXQ  prepared  to  oppose  to  these  clamorous  reformers, 
and  which  they  conceive  an  unanswerable  one,  and  one  which 
should  content  the  empire  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come, 
may  be  thus  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  mother- 
country: — Whether  this  penal  system,  which  Great  Britain 
invented  for  the  repression  of  her  indigenous  crime,  be  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  that  purpose,  or  to  achieve  the  very  contrary 
(Hie,  of  encouraging  crime  at  home,  and  increasing  it,  is  no 
question  for  us.  The  only  question  is,  what  are  the  colonists 
to  do  for  labourers,  if  there  be  no  crime  in  Britain  ? — or,  being 
crime,  if  its  professors  are  not  annually  picked  out  with  care 
and  sent  as  slaves  to  the  shores  of  the  southern  Pacific?" 
And,  be  it  observed,  that  although  at  first,  there  were  upon 
our  own  soil,  those  who  slighted,  or  disputed,  the  benign  and 
friendly  persuasions  which  men  like  Vr.  Whately  had  for 
yeara  before  addressed  to  them ;  yet  among  Englishmen  that 
spirit  has  now  completely  died  away;  and  the  imanimous 
concurrence  of  the  Transportation  Committee,  which  was 
prerided  over  by  Sir  William  Molesworth,  and  upon  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  by  the  side  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Lord 
John  Sussell,  is  only  a  symbol  of  the  unanimous  adhesion  to 
the  principles  of  that  Report  on  the  part  of  the  public  out-  of 
doors.  I  It  is  not  in  England,  therefore,  that  the  lamentable 
outcry  against  the  further  prosecution  of  this  good  work  is 
now  raised,  nor  the  sordid  dissuasive  of  a  supposed  pecu- 
niary risk  resorted  to.  Recalling  to  our  recollection  the 
manly  protests  of  American  colonists  in  the  last  century, 
against  the  impiety  of  "deluging  tlie  new  world  with  the  vices' 
of  the  old,"  we  deeply  regret, — for  the  honourof  its  inhabitants^ 
so  indignantly  casting  back  on  their  supposed  calumniators^^  • 
the  highly  coloured  denunciation  of  their  moral  condition,-^ 
that  an  argument  like  this,  inconsistent  in  every  respect  wiih' 
the  high  tone  of  their  remonstrance  against  the  Protestant 
Arohbiahop  of  Dublin,  and  his  chaplain  Dr.  Dickinson,  shouldy 
of  all  others;,  have  been  considered  the  most  worthy  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land*  And  yet,  with  the  rare  and  valuable  excep- 
tions of  those  antipodean  residents,  to  whom  not  even  the  natural 
fear  of  obloquy  and  odiiun  in  a  period  of  ^reat  local  jfever- 
ishness  and  excitement,  can  induce  to  hide  their  honest, 
concurrence  with  the  views  of  their  colony's  best  and  soundest 
friendsy — 4he  abolitionists  of  transportation,— with  their  <e9i«^ 
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ccption,  we  have  failed  to  find  any  argument,  any  juetification 
of  this  system, — condemned  alike  by  philosophers  and  by  Par- 
liaments,— which  does  not  at  the  last  resolve  itself  into  this ; 
— "  If  we  have  no  criminals,  how  are  we  to  make  money  ?  " 
And  yet,  for  asserting  that  the  tone  of  morals  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  was  debased  by  penal  contagion,  its  real 
friends,  who  would  first  abolish  that  scourging  evil,  and 
thereby  prepare  the  place  for  the  reception  of  an  honest 
European  j)easantry,  have  been  publicly  "sjwken  against," 
and  branded  as  calumniators ! 

But  the  delusion  goes  still  further.  By  way,  we  presimie, 
of  satisfying  the  needments  of  a  very  respectable  body  of 
shallow  thinkers  on  these  matters,  whom  the  unanswerable 
what  are  if?e  to  do  without  felon  bondsmen  ?  might  fail  to  con- 
vince, we  find,  from  one  or  two  of  the  works  we  have  set  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  that  by  tilling  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  tendinff  the  sheej)  of  its  wool-growers,  the  crimixiHla 
sent  out  will  become  refonned,  and  humanity  will  rejoice  in 
their  conversion.  The  process  of  reform  is  in  this  wise.  It 
will  be  the  interest  of  a  convict,  if  he  have  a  good  master,  to 
behave  well,  or  at  least  seem  to  behave  well,  and  so  de8er\'o 
present  bounty  and  future  emancijmtion.  It  will  be  also  the 
mtercst  of  the  convict,  if/ic  hare  a  bad  mastery  to  behave  well, 
or  seem  to  behave  well,  and  so  avoid  ]>resent  tyranny,  and 
future  aggravation  of  his  transoceanic  lot.  It  will  be  the 
interest  of  the  convict,  when  his  sentence  has  expired,  or 
been  shortened,  or  when  he  has  received  the  ticket  of  leave  to 
work  for  hire  as  if  he  were  a  free  man,  to  live  soberly, 
honestly,  and  chastely  in  this  present  world,  whence  comfort 
Cometh  and  respectability.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
same  convict,  whether  in  bomls,  or  out  of  them,  not  to  deser\'0 
new  severities,  lest  he  be  found  out,  and  punished  accordingly. 
And  interest,  if  we  may  believe  Colonel  Arthur,*  is  a  power- 
ful thing;  and  even  convicts  feel  its  j)ower,  and  confess  it, 
and  are,  in  fact,  very  decent  utilitarians.  But  if  this  be 
Keforniation,  we  c^m  only  sjiy,  that  we  only  know  one  other 
instance  in  which  the  wonl  1ms  been  more  misapplied  than  it 
has  been  here!  It  would  l>e  an  insult  to  the  understanding 
of  a  Catholic  reader,  were  we  to  attemj)t  a  grave  rofutatton 
of  such  idle  trash.  It  is  the  veriest  reduction  to  absurdity  of 
Benthamism,  and  the  clearest  illustration  that  Mr.  Carlylo 
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could  desire,  of  the  hopeful  work  the  utilitarian  evangel  is 
like  to  make  among  the  multitude,  so  soon  as  it  begins  to 
circulate  at  large,  by  dint  of  cheap  type  and  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution. Did  it  never  occur  to  the  venerable  philosopher 
of  Westminster,  that  his  Utility  was  one  thing,  his  shoe- 
black's another  thing  ? — and,  that  while  with  him,  and  others 
who  like  him  were  better  than  their  system,  the  peace  of  mind 
and  hope  of  future  bliss,  consequent  on  the  performance  of 
an  action  otherwise  painful  and  repugnant  to  man's  nature, 
were  of  themselves  a  suflficient  recompense  and  motive  to 
new  exertion,  duller  souls,  and  sordid  minds,  imable,  or  im- 
willing,  to  recognize  the  seat  of  interest,  of  ease,  and  com- 
fort, elsewhere  than  here  below,  nor  any  gratification  that 
was  not  of  the  visual  and  material  kind,  womd  apply  his  own 

Erinciples  in  the  manner  in  which  our  fHends  in  the  colonies 
ave  applied  them?  Are  men  indeed  so  swinish  in  this  **eii- 
li?hten€^  age,"  that  not  only  they  find  life  more  tolerable 
after  meals,  but  more  virtuous  too  ?  We  once  met  with  a 
colonist  of  much  estate  and  credit,  who  was  a  flaming  advo- 
cate of  the  existing  system  of  penal  discipline,  because  of 
the  singular  beauty  and  advantage  of  one  part  thereof, — ^the 
assignment  of  convicts  to  private  masters,  who  might  work 
them  for  nothing  but  the  fear  of  punishment.  He  told  us, 
lliat  he  was  singularly  happy  in  the  reformation  achieved  by 
his  bond-servants  over  themselves ;  and  he  gave  us  the  rough 
estimate  as  follows.  He  had  had  about  a  hundted  convicts  alto- 
gether from  first  to  last  in  his  employ,  some  of  whom  had  become 
free  by  servitude,  and  others  by  indidgence.  Of  most  of 
these  he  had  never  afterwards  heard  anything  at  all;  of 
some  he  had  heard  favourably^ — namely,  "  that  they  were 
making  money  by  working  for  high  wages,"  labour  being  then, 
and  now,  very  dear  in  Van  Diemen's  Land !  I  He  reluctantly 
added,  that  five  convicts  in  his  service  had  left  it  to  die  upoh 
the  scaffold.  But  this  gentleman's  logic  may  well  be  foiv 
given,  when  we  find  the  solemn  state-papers,  compiled  by 
colonial  secretaries,  for  information  of  colonial  governors, 
and  by  the  latter  forwarded  to  Downing-street  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  Mr.  Mother-country,  positively  exulting*  in 
the  ^  remarkable "  decrease  of  tickets  of  leave,  and  other 
indulgencies  for  the  year  1835  ;  because  it  showed  that  ano- 
ther decrease  in  the  niunber  of  local  punishments  for  the  same 
year  was  attributable,  not  to  any  moral  amendment  of  the 
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convicts,  but  to  "the  Improved  system  of  discipline  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes,"  wliich  he  and  Sir  Groorjje  Arthur,  his 
uncle  and  pjovernor,  had  brought  into  operation!!  And  a 
discouraging  increase  in  "  all  minor  offences  and  misdemean* 
ors,"  (inchuling  felonies  summarily  tried  by  mi^strates)^ 
having  reference  alike  to  convicts  and  free  people,  is  ascribol 
not  wholly  to  the  convicts,  of  whom  it  is  said,  tlmt  an  *^  im* 
provcment  in  their  conduct  has  been  obtained,"  but  probably 
to  the  annually  increamip  number  of  convicts  who  become 
free  bi/  ttercUudeJ*^*  That  is  to  say,  the  reform  and  imprm'O- 
ment  whereof  we  make  our  boast,  are  predicated  only  of  the 
bond  quoad  the  house  of  bondage ;  for  when  they  have  left 
it,  they  leave  their  good  habits  bcliind  them ; — ^when  thoy  aro 
free,  they  are  free  to  sin  again  I  Tliis  is  Kefomiation  with  h 
vengeance ! 

l^ut  the  truth  is,  tliat  the  advocates  of  reform  in  this 
department  of  our  polity  have  very  generally  fallen  into  the 
same  eiTor  as  their  oj>ponent3.  They  too,  have  confeundcd 
Reformation  of  tlie  criminal  with  his  present  interest  in 
acting  as  if  lie  were  reformed.  Thus,  even  Archbishop 
Wliately,  in  his  "  TlMughts  on  Secondary PunishawniSy^ (jk  36)^ 
speaks  of  so  regulating  the  work  done  in  tlie  [)enit»ituiry  ho 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  Earl  Grey,  as  thereby,  "to 
su))eradd  to  the  liabit  of  Libour,  an  association  not  merely 
of  tlie  ideas  of  disgrace  and  coercion  with  crimey  but  also  of 
frceilom  and  independence  witli  that  of  labour,"  Again,  in 
his  "  BemarJcs  on  Transportation^*  (pp.  33-5),  he  ooniplainis 
that  the  settlers  to  whom  convicts  arc  assigned,  and  to  wliom 
are  "  entrusted  the  inmislmient  and  thf-  re/onnation  of  crimi- 
nals," aix)  not  "  required  to  think  of  anything  but  their  own 
interest ;"  but  that  "the  i>unishnient  reformation  con- 
victs are  only  incidental  results"  of  it.  So,  too,  Jeremy 
lientham  himself,  perhaps  in  an  incautious  hour,  saftimd 
the  aentiment  to  esca])e  him,  tliat  the  masters  surveillance 
over  his  assigned  convicts,  the  absence  of  means  and  induoo-* 
nients  to  be  vicious,  and,  "  the  de|KUidance  on,  and  obvious 
interest  in  the  gotxl-will  of"  their  employers,  were  "  highly^ 
conducive  to  the  reformation  of  the  convicts,"  whereby  '^any. 
principle  of  honesty"  retaincnl  by  them,  "could  scarcely  ISbA* 
to  be  invigorated  and  developed.'' t  We  shall  not  multiply < 
instances  i>f  these  expressions.    We  arc  convinced,  that  in 
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Ehr.  Whately'«  oasci  they  are  solely  attributable  to  aodden*^ 
or^rather  to  llie  frequency  with  which  the  sanction  of  pr^ 
yitmh  writers  had  been  bestowed  upon  tliis  manner  of  speech. 
It  faaay'however,  furnished  an  able,  but  disingenuous  opponent 
6f :  iDr*r  Whately,  with  a  kind  of  argument*  against  some  of 
his'  strong  positions ; — that  argument  being  the  cogent,  novel, 
atid  triumphant  one,  which  we  remember  at  school,  under  the 
appellation  of  the  Tu  quoque !  Into  the  consideration  of 
which  argument  wo  have  neither  call  nor  time  to  enter. 
>.  lit  is  not  by  the  means  of  the  Barathrum  or  of  the  lash,  nor  by 
IIms  prospect  of  a  rich  and  palmy  share  of  this  world's  goods, 
that  .fieformation  is  to  be  achieved.  When  these  have  done 
their  utmost  and  have  sucoeeded  best,  the  reformation  has  still 
to  be  wrought,  and  under  far  greater  diflSculties  than  ever. 
FoT  the  desiderate  being,  not  the  amendment  of  the  inward  life 
and  the  secret  practices  of  the  hardened  offender,  but  merely 
thd>  prevention  of  his  more  notorious  excesses,  which  else 
might  awaken  the  anger  of  municipal  law  and  the  ban  of 
deecHTOUs  society,  it  follows  that  the  whole  bent  of  all  this 
viirtuous  law-making,  is  to  add  sin  to  sin,  hypocrisy  to 
eoKretoufli&ess-^that  so  the  negation  of  virtue,  twice  repeatedj 
n»y.  pass  current,  at  least,  for  one  affirmative  virtue. 
^Dssiderabilia  «aipei aurum^^^  saith  the  psalmist;  ^^^Desiderabilia 
fcoptier  tmrum^  cry  the  quacks  of  our  days.  Of  what  worth, 
aot,  in  the  world's  market,  but  in  intrinsic  value,  is  a  con-i 
veruon  &om  a  losing  speculation  in  sin  because  of  the  failure^ 
to  ai  profitable  one  in  virtue,  because  of  the  anticipated  peif? 
And  how  long  is  it  to  last  ?  till  virtue  goes  down  in  its  turn, 
and  the  Bulls  on  'Change  put  up  vice  again  ?  We  know  not 
what  acceptance  these  our  narrow  views  are  like  to  find  out 
of<  <[latnolic  body,  but  we  know  that  among  Catholics  th^e 
ib  iiiof  - hesitation  on  the  point.  The  stronghold  of  the  Ai^- 
tinnrites  is  the  imagined  and  asserted  ^t  of  Van  Diemen^ 
Land'  ^being  made  a  land  of  miraculous  conversions  and* 
"orefbitms  of  individuals,"  by  the  magic  of  the  penal  laws  %  and 
thiBj^.-qkiote  from  the  preamble  of  the  act  19  Geo.  3,  o.  74y  a' 
porliamalitary  commission  for  that  mighty  working.*  And 
tbejr  afargue  that  if  transportation  to  its  shores  have  failed, '  as 
haisibten  asserted,  in  the  ununportant  particular  of  prevention' 
of  Bijtish  crime,  and  have,  in  fact,  tended  to  increase  its- 
volume,  what  then  ?  0  felix  culpa !  O  lucky  culprits  I  Have 
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they  not  Van  Diemen's  Land  before  them,  with  its  purifying 
pools,  where  they  may  wash  themselves,  and  be  dean  ?  Sure 
we  are,  that  no  Catholic  can  fail  of  amusement  so  often  as  he 
meets  with  so  notable  a  scheme  of  reformation,  as  this  zealous 
founder  and  godfather  of  a  penal  settlement  of  hia  own,  here 
presents  us  with !  And,  in  fact.  Sir  George  Arthur  himself 
seems  to  luive  apprehended  the  possibility  of  all  not  being 
right  with  the  said  scheme ;  and  very  clumsily  he  thus  winds 
up  his  defence  (p.  122): 

"  After  ally  to  attempt  to  increase  the  apparent  moralky  of  a 
nation  by  augmenting  the  terms  of  punishment,  and  so  warking 
upon  the  basest  principles  of  our  nature,  is  a  less  politic^  as  well  as 
a  less  generous  means,  than  the  endeavour  to  improve,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  condition  of  tJie  lower  orders^  (/)  and  to  ac- 
complish an  extension  of  right  principles,  by  accustoming  the 
public  to  regard  the  permanent  advantages  of  virtue,  as  superior  to 
the  destructive  and  only  temporary /^/easwr^^s,  of  vicious  indulgence ! 
The  religion  of  the  Protestant  Church  is,"  &c.  &c. 

All  this  is,  doubtless,  very  politic,  if  not  very  fine  writing, 
for  this  colonel's  book  is  professedly  addressed  to  a  lord 
spiritual  of  parliament ;  but  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  And  how 
to  reox)ncilc  it  with  his  school  of  reformation — ^his  episcopal 
school  call  it  ?  where,  not  the  Protestant  Church,  but  over- 
seers of  gangs,  in  and  out  of  irons,  are  to  bear  the  moral  and 


neophytes.  Tic  truth  is  tliat  Colonel  Arthur  had  a  ^mi- 
mering  of  the  truth  at  the  last,  but  only  a  glimmering.  Had 
he  learned  to  recognize  in  another  Church  tnan  the  varie^tod 
one  which  he  calls  Protestant,  the  depository  of  all  science 
because  of  all  truth,  he  would  have  never  confounded  so 
woefully  as  he  has  done  the  two  hierarclues  of  Church  and 
State.  To  the  former  belongs  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inward 
life :  to  the  Church  has  been  committed  the  examination  and 
amendment  of  all  the  niala<lies  of  souls,  the  secret  no  less  than 
the  seen:  the  only  accuser  of  the  offence  is  the  ofiender 
in  person ;  and  he  receives  his  reex)m])ensc  and  his  re- 
storation from  his  lapsed  state  onl  v  through  the  sacraments. 
To  the  state  has  l>ccn  coninicnded  the  i)owor  of  the  sword 
tcmporjil, — that  terror  to  tlic  evil-doer,  and  to  the  ])rone  to  do 
evil.  But  this  power  of  Infliction  of  pain  is  only  designed  for 
the  ostablishniont  of  external  onlor,  and  the  repression  of  the 
outbreaks  of  the  inward  vi(*c.  It  is  only  ^^trong  when  so  em- 
l)loycd ;  for  any  higher  purpose  it  is  either  weak  nnd  insig- 
nificant, or  operative  of  violence  and  wrong.    In  its  true 
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^her e  it  should  restrain  by  law  the  breakers  of  the  \xw; 
fuid'fiignalise  the  punishment  of  those  whose  guilt  is  consunw 
mated^  to  those  intending  or  desiring  to  be  guUty.  But  when 
this  is  done,  its  end  is  answered ;  and  for  aught  beyond,  the 
superior  hierarchy,  the  supernatural  and  celestial  one,  the 
Churdi,  must  be  invoked.  That  earthly  hierarchy,  the  State, 
has  neither  mission  nor  capacity  to  reform  the  moral  figure 
dS  its  meanest  criminal  His  reformation  is  the  province  of 
the  Church.  There  are  countries  where  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  these  distinctions  exists.  In  spite  of  all  the  proverbial 
JjeaJousy  of  the  men  of  the  Doctrine,  even  in  France  the 
publicists  avow  it,  and  the  administration,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
practises  it.  We  have  great  satisfaction  in  quoting  a  few 
remarks  from  one  of  a  very  able  series  of  papers  on  the  French 
priscms,  in  C  University  Catholiqm,  from  the  pen  of  M.  Paul 
Lamache.* 

"  Whether  we  adopt  the  Auburn  or  the  Philadelphian  system, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ought  to  be  regarded  a  sovereign 
remedy  of  moral  disease.  Means  of  material  discipline  and  archi- 
tectural precautions,  useful  in  so  far  as  they  oppose  an  obstacle  to 
the  mutual  corruption  of  the  prisoners  and  to  contagious  communi- 
^cations,  cannot  reach  the  root  of  the  mischief  in  the  culprit's  heart,  in 
the  complexities  of  a  perverted  will.  The  necessity  of  labour  im- 
upon  the  prisoner,  the  empire  of  habits  of  order,  which 
discipline  will  tend  to  instil  into  him,  the  bait  of  rewards  promised 
to  his  dodlity  and  orderly  conduct,  the  dictates  of  interest  well 
UUfderstood,  may  doubtless  modify  him  superficially^  and  prepare 
him  to  re-enter  society  with  designs  less  unfriendly.  But,  besides 
that  there  are  energetic  and  fiery  natures  which  reject  these  com- 
promises and  calculations,  whilst  motives  of  a  subUmer  order,  and 
.more,  attractive  considerations  would  have  had  weight  with  them,— 
rcHgioii  alone  can  effectually  guard  the  condemned  against.theftuftffe 
r^Utections  of  his  past  life,  against  the  sense  of  his  humffi^tSm, 
against  ^ose  shamed  passions  which  bum  ever  in  the  bosom  of 
tKioieties,  and  make  such  terrible  ravages  in  the  prisons.  She  alone 
can  bring  down  on  all  this  slime,  a  vivifying  ray,  and  transform  it 
it  into  a  new  man."  It  is  not  merely  theoretic  principles^' 

si^s  M.  Charles  Lucas,  'but  practical  observations,  which  influence 
'  Qur  opinions  in  this  matter.  Corrupted,  irreligious,  as  the  actual 
population  of  our  central  prisons  may  be,  and  disposed  in  the  courts 
^d  the  work-rooms  to  deride  religious  principles  and  exorcises,  yet 
once  that  the  Temple  is  open  to  them,  and  they  have  crossed  its 
threshold,  and  knelt  down  there,  and  the  priest  has  mounted  the 
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altar-Bteps,  you  might  see  the  reign  of  silence  and  reeoUectkm  on 
every  side,  without  any  necessity,  so  to  s()eaky  for  the  interfereance 
of  prison  discipline.  Our  oldest  superintendent,  M.  Mwquet 
Yasselot,  attests  that,  never  since  he  has  seen  the  prisoners  aaaisting 
duriug  mass  at  the  different  religious  ceremonies,  has  he  known  two 

examples  of  scandal  and  impiety  In  the  sphere  of  penitentiaiy 

education,  confession  is  the  necessary  complement  of  moral  instruc- 
tion. It  is  not  enough  to  confess  to  one's  self  one's  faults :  c^e 
must  have  the  courage  and  frankness  to  make  the  avowal  to  some- 
bo4ly  else.  If  hypocrisy  be  the  most  perilous  qiucksand  to  tie 
shunned,  the  avowal  of  tbe  offence  is  the  most  important  rdsnlt  to 
be  obtained,  in  a  scheme  of  education  which  aspiren  to  regenerfttlon 
and  the  re-edification  of  repentance.  Confession  has  one  other 
advantage,  that  of  calling  to  the  aid  of  a  mind  of  but  small  develop- 
ment, the  counseb  and  directions  of  a  more  enlightened  intolligenee. 
Now,  in  this  regard  again,  Catholicism  renders^  by  confeaauMi,  a 
signal  service  to  penitentiary  education." 

Accordingly  wc  learn  from  the  same  authority,  that  In 
Lyons,  lionleaux,  and  elsewhere,  the  trial  has  been  made 
with  the  happiest  resiilt^i.  Mn^y  Finance  soon  be  unable  to 
aifonl  a  single  instance  of  a  i)nson  conducted  on  any  other 
system  I  IVieanwhile  let  us  return  to  our  colony.  Havii^ 
thus  disembarrassed  ourselves  of  so  much  of  our  task  as  re- 
spects the  economical  objections  which  oiur  Van  Diemen^ 
Laud  friends  a])pear  to  nu^*c  to  the  final  extinction  of  the 
transiwrtation  system,  and  the  i>retcndcd  reform,  which,  it  ^ 
asserted,  this  system  tends  to  operate  ujK)n  the  olienders,  hrt 
us  come  to  the  only  remaining  pointy  ]H)ssessing,  as  it  does, 
the  further  merit  of  lying  in  a  verj'  small  compass.  The  end 
of  ])unishmcnt  is  prevention.  AVe  do  not  say  with  aone 
writers,  that  it  is  the  exchisive  end ;  we  are  far  firom  being 
tranHix>rte<l  into  raptures  by  tlie  tropes  and  flowers  of  poetic 
prose  which  are  to  be  found  in  various  jmrts  of  the  OiMzeth 
dea  Trihinanir,  of  the  21st  Aiif'ust,  and  25th  May,  1»8«, 
and  the  17th  and  18th  April,  and  18th  May,  1837,  under  the 
api)cllation  of  speech  or  speeches  of  Af.  de  Lamartine.  We 
are  far  from  excluding  the  retrilnition  due  to  the  crime  itseff 
from  the  delegates  of  (lodV  temiM)ral  justice,  as  an  essentikl 
clement  of  all  punishment.  At  the  same  time,  we  confess 
that  the  chief  constituent  characteristic  of  punishment  il 
the  endeavour  to  repress  future  or  iH)ssible  crime,  by  an  ex- 
emplary penalty  signally  inflicted  upon  the  detected  crimififlL 
This  premised,  we  think  it  imjwssible  to  doubt  any  longer 
that  the  practice  of  transportation  is,  under  this  heail,  as  m- 
defensibie  as  under  the  two  less  inijiortant  ones.    The  Itrat  in 
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reputation,  and  nearly  the  first  in  order  of  date,  who  had  the  merit 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  colonial  punishment  of  British 
offenders,  as  calculated  to  allure  to  crime  instead  of  dissuading 
from  it,  was  Archbishop  Whately.  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield 
powerful  pert  contributed  largely  to  the  Protestant  prelate's  side 
of  this  then  disputed  question.  Mr.  Heath,  and  other  writers  of 
more  or  less  note,  soon  swelled  the  ranks  of  this  fast  increasing 
partly  that  called  for  the  strictest  scrutiny  into,  and  if  merited 
thq  immediate  determination  of  the  transportation  system. 
Since  then  it  has  pressed  itself  upon  the  successive  parliaments 
of  tbifl  realm,  in  every  possible  shape, — by  petition,  motion, 
mod  committees  of  inqiury,  &c.  &c.  In  the  Upper  House, 
I>r.  Whately,  whenever  his  cycle,  after  the  customary  revolu- 
tions, has  returned ;  in  the  Lower  House,  Sir  W.  Molesworth, 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  and  others,  have  been  most 
unwearied  in  their  patriotic  efforts  to  bring  about  the  down- 
fall of  a  system,  which  they  justly  regarded  as  hurtful  and 
deoiKmlising.  The  consimunation  is  fast  approaching.  The 
first  blow  has  been  struck.  After  two  i)rotracted  sessional 
inquiries  in  two  distinct  parliaments,  an  unanimous  vote  of 
fto  impartially  chosen  committee  has  autliorised  the  able  and 
voluminous  report,  which  its  chaiiinan.  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  had  drawn  up  by  request  of  his  colleagues.  It  is 
iwuirkable  how  closely  and  practicably  the  principal  objoo- 
tient,  urged  hy  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  early  letters  to  Lord 
Grey  upon  this  subject,  have  been  ratified  and  adopted  hy 
this  committee,  and  established  by  the  most  recent  and 
overpowering  evidences.  The  opinion  of  the  committee 
i»  already  expressed.  Trans|Dortation  is  condemned  alike  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  Their  only  doubt  seems  to  have 
been,  what  to  substitute  for  it.  And,  in  fact,  this  was 
evidently  not  one  of  those  points  on  which  they  were  required 
to  give  judgment.  In  pronouncing  so  decidedly  as  it  had 
doBe>  upon  the  indefensibility  of  transportation,  the  com- 
mittee had  already  concluded  its  meritorious  labours.  The 
question  of  the  next  experiment  to  be  tried,  is  matter  for 
another  committee,  and  another  protracted  examination* 
There  are  many  other  conflicting  systems  of  seoondary 
IWiishment  to  be  gathered  throughout  this  world  of  ours; 
4ome  differing  from  the  rest  very  greatly  in  the  respective 
detiuls,  but  all  alike  repugnant  to  the  very  principles  on 
which  we  have  so  long  maintiuned  transportation, — ^gregarious 
systems,  solitary  systems,  silent  systems,  systems  silent  ai^ 
solitary  too, — ^and  many  more  beside  them  ; — surely  there  k 
.  ,YOLiXi. — NaxxiL  ao 
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work  enough  here  for  at  least  one  committee  to  discuss,  though 
it  sat  the  session  long.  In  the  meantime  let  us  rejoice  that 
so  much  has  been  gained  by  us,  and  that  we  have  lived  to 
see  that  for  which  Blackstone  sighed  in  vain, — ^transportation 
condemned  by  a  parliamentary  tribunal,  and  the  promise  half 
expressed,  of  its  speedy  abolition  imder  form  and  sanction  of 
law.  And  in  determining  the  reign  of  a  great  abuse,  this  is 
the  greatest,  as  it  is  the  first  point  to  establish.  We  have 
those  amongst  us,"  said  the  orator  of  Athens,  "who  deem 
that  they  have  fully  confuted  a  speaker  when  they  have  asked 
him,  what  then  must  be  done  ?  To  whom  I  answer  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  justice, — not  what  we  are  doing  now  I*** 
An  answer,  indeed,  that  always  holds  the  germ  of  all  that,  at 
a  later  period,  may  be  conveniently  said.  It  now  remains 
only  to  be  seen  what  the  home  administration  will  do  to 
forward  this  good  work.  Their  late  proceedings,  inconsistent 
and  conti*adictory  as  they  appear  to  our  fellow  subjects  in  the 
Antipodes,  and  even  to  ourselves,  may  doubtless  be  for  the 
present  accounted  for,  by  their  having  prepared  themselves  for 
some  vital  change  of  scheme,  agreeably  to  the  decision  of 
parliament,  and  the  natural  cml)arrassment  which  the  breaking 
up  of  this  overgrown  absurdity  is  calculated  for  some  time 
longer  to  produce.  But  of  this  they  must  assure  themselves, 
that  no  change  whatever,  short  of  extinjmishment  of  trans- 

Sortation,  will  meet  the  evil.  The  social  system  of  Captain 
laconochie  may  be  good  or  bad :  it  can  be  tried  at  homo 
quite  as  well  as  at  our  two  penal  settlements,  Norfolk  Island 
and  Van  Diemcn's  Land.f  And  whether  it  be  intrinsically 
good  or  bad,  the  real  grievance  will  remain  untouched  while 
the  convict  is  transjwrted  to  the  scene  of  the  experiment 
Transportjition  in  any  case  must  cease.  For  a  time,  perhaps* 
many  a  bad  substitute  may  be  tried  in  its  stead,  and  rejected. 
It  is  a  consolation  to  know  and  feel,  that,  try  what  we  may, 
we  cannot  try  a  worse  system.  Impunity  itself  were  prefer- 
able to  such  a  profanation  of  the  public  justice  and  humanity. 
And  tliongh  we  are  ])crha])3  out  of  season  in  these  remarks  of 
ours,  which  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  esteemed 
as  truisms  that  need  no  proof,  let  us  liei'c  indulge  ourselves 
in  one  powerful  extract  or  two,  from  the  jMiges  of  an  able 


^  Doniosthencs,  vii.  Ornt.    On  tho  st.ito  of  tlio  Chorsum'susi, 
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writer  on  the  reasons  why  transportation  has  tended  to  the 
increase  of  crime  at  home.* 

"  The  distance  of  the  place  of  punishment  from  those  for  whose 
warning  the  punishment  is  inflicted,  has  an  ill  effect  in  two  ways. 
1.  It  diminishes  the  disgrace  of  a  criminal's  lot,  both  by  removing 
him  from  the  eyes  of  all  whose  good  opinion  he  values,  and  whose 
censure  he  dreads,  and  by  putting  him  in  the  midst  of  many  other 
persons  who  are  in  the  same  case  as  himself ;  so  that,  at  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  singular  or  remarkable  in  his  condition  ;  his  fate 
is  shared  by  so  many,  that  it  seems  to  be  rather  his  misfortune  than 
his  fault.  There  ai'e  some  criminals  so  utterly  abandoned,  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  shame,  that  no  punishment  can  reach  them  but  the 
infliction  of  physical  privation  and  pain.  But  there  are  others  of 
a  higher  class,  by  whom  the  disgrace  of  being  branded  as  a  felon, 
would  in  England  be  actually  felt,  which  in  New  South  Wales, 
the  standard  of  moral  estimation  being  one  degree  lower,  they  are 
favourably  judged,  in  comparison  with  those  more  guilty,  as  having 

only  committed  one  crime  In  the  second  place,  the  distance 

favours  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  the  disseminjition  of  false  reports 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  convicts.  For  although,  on  the 
principle  of  omne  ignotumpro  magnifi^o^  the  name  of  punishment 
may  sometimes  lead  persons  who  know  nothing  on  the  subject,  to 
believe  that  transportation  really  is  a  punishment,  yet  those  who 
are  personally  interested  in  the  matter,  and  being  led  by  their 
inclination  to  crime,  naturally  seek  to  ascertain  tlic  good  rather  than 
the  bad  parts  of  their  probable  destiny,  are  sure  to  receive  from  the 
convicts  an  exaggerated  account  of  its  pleasures,  to  hear  from  them 
little  of  its  pains,  and  to  apply  to  themselves  the  best  part  of  the 
description,  and  whatever  is  most  agreeable  to  their  own  tastes.  To 
convicts  they  naturally  apply  for  information,  as  being  the  best 
authorities  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  transported 
convict's  life.  *They  best  can  paint  them  who  have  felt  them 
most and  criminals  always  have  a  pleasure  and  pride  in  seeming 
to  cheat  the  law,  and  to  outwit  the  officers  of  justice  If  trans- 
portation to  the  colonies  is  not  the  means  of  inflicting  pain,  then  all 
must  admit  that  the  system  ought  either  to  be  amended  or  abolished. 
K,  on  the  other  hand.  New  South  Wales  is  not  an  agreeable  retire- 
ment, or  a  new  field  of  enterprise  for  unsuccessful  rogues,  if  it  is 
not  the  Paradise  of  felons,  which  it  has  been  called,  then  our  system 
is  worse  than  if  these  notions  were  correct ;  for  it  is  almost  uni- 
versally believed  to  be  so  ;  and  it  would  thus  seem  to  be  contrived 
in  order  to  obscure  the  pains,  and  to  throw  a  false  glare  of  light 
round  the  pleasures  of  transportation.  In  the  arrangement  of  punish- 
ment, j^atn  injiicted  and  not  publicly  known^  is  pain  thrown  away  


*  "  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments,"  by  Archbishop  Whately.  App.  ik 
p.  133. 
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It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  punishment  should  be  painful ;  it  should 
seem  to  be  so  Still  more  objectionable  is  a  system  which  en- 
courages not  only  the  concealment  of  truth  as  to  the  pain  really 
ensured,  but  the  fabrication  of  falsehood  as  to  the  pleasures  never 
enjoyed.    The  secrets  of  the  prison-house  should  be  known  in  all 

their  worst  features,  that  human  suffering  may  not  be  in  vain  

Above  all  things,  in  penal  jurisprudence,  we  should  avoid  whiten- 
ing our  sepulchres." 

We  cordially  subscribe  to  the  foregoing  extracts.  We 
have  not  been  sparing  with  our  scissors  here,  as  we  felt  that 
it  was  impossible  for  us  to  utter  our  own  views  in  clearer, 
stronger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  concise  language,  tlian 
Dr.  Whatcly's  friend  and  fellow-labourer  has  here  done  for 
us  and  before  us.  We  shall  not  add  to  tliese  extracts  fur- 
ther than  by  referring  our  readers  to  the  Parliamentary 
papers  on  transportation,  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
downwards,  for  the  facts  which  the  writer  had  before  liim 
when  he  wrote,  and  for  other  facts  of  a  similar  kind,  which 
have  been  since  collected  and  made  public,  to  the  confinua- 
tion  of  the  views  so  ably  above  expressed.  We  ourselves 
have  read  many  a  convict's  letter  to  his  friends  in  Britain. 
One  form  might  have  easily  served  the  letter  writers,  with 
variations  of  name  and  date.  In  most  of  them,  the  mark  or 
ill-spelt  scrawl  at  the  foot  of  an  otherwise  legibly  worded 
epistle,  showed  plainly  that  a  "  scholar's"  8cr\^ic^  had  been 
put  in  requisition.  The  "  scholar,"  boasting  the  accompllBh- 
ments  of  reading  and  of  writing  too,  and  generally  the  greater 
villain  from  that  very  circumstance,  might  have  misused  his 
opportunity,  or  he  might  have  simply  obeyed  his  client's 
instructions ;  but  so  it  was,  that,  in  every  letter  we  Imve  ever 
perused,  every  inducement  seemed  to  be  presented  to  the 
starving  paujjcr,  and  perhaps  inci[)ient  thief,  to  whom  it  waa 
addressed,  to  face  the  law  with  the  writer,  tlmt  like  him,  he 
too  might  cheat  it  in  a  land  of  plenty  afterwards.  Whether 
the  truth  were  confonuable  to  the  ropresentation,  is,  na  the 
last  quoted  writer  says,  not  here  the  question.  Suffice  it, 
that  it  has  been  genenilly  believed  to  be  so ;  and  at  quarter 
sessions,  the  freshly  sentenced  criminal  has  more  than  onee 
laughed  to  scorn  the  chairman's  j)()rtraitun^  of  the  horrors  pf 
transiwrtation,  and  luvwluced  in  (»ourt  his  pal's  last  letter  (Vom 
tlio  antipodes  to  contnulirt  the  governor's  elaborate  disjMitoh, 
just  printed  aud  eirculatod  by  authority  of  Parliament,  Wc 
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also  kiibw,  that  so  deeply  is  the  truth  of  this  felt  in  VaA 
Dietncn^s  Land,  that  it  has  been  seriously  proposed  in  several 
(sEises  to  suppress,  at  the  local  post-offices,  such  letters  from 
convicts  to  British  correspondents  as  disclosed  too  favourable 
a  view  of  the  represented  condition  of  the  writers.  In  one 
r^nt  instance  the  letter  written  by  a  man  assigned  to  the 
present  attorney-general  of  that  colony,  was  opened  after  his 
pijdden  death  in  the  colonial  hospital,  and  all  the  influence  of 
master  was  required  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  the 
poor  man's  patron,  a  clergyman  in  England,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  It  stated,  that  "  it  was  a  blessed  thing  for  a  poor 
man  to  be  sent  out  here,  and  that  he  had  been  very  lucky  in 
his  own  place,  having  little  to  do^  It  added,  that  in  a  few 
years  a  poor  free  man  might,  with  tolerable  care,  "  come  for 
to  keep  his  carriage,  like  many  others  in  this  town.  There  are 
naore  carriages  here,  reverend  sir,  than  I  ever  saw  in  — shire, 
and  not  kept  by  gentlemen  either,  as  they  used  to  be  there, 
for  the  shopkeepers  all  keep  carriages  here^  and  gentleman  donH^ 
The  objection  to  the  transmission  of  this  document  to  its 
address,  was  not  its  untruth,  but  its  untowardness  at  such  a 
censorious  period  as  this.  In  fact,  the  Dublin  meeting  and 
Dn  Dickenson  have  well  nigh  frensied  the  colonists,  so  that 
not  only  are  those  amongst  them  who  side  with  Dr.  Whately 
pompellod  to  hold  their  tongues,  but  those  also  who  will  not 
flatter  them  at  the  expense  of  the  mother-country,  and  every 
bthet  community  in  the  known  world,  had  better  hold  their 
tongues  too.  We  lately  read  a  most  amusing  account,  in 
a  me  of  Hobarton  papers  for  December  1840,*  of  the  enor- 
mities of  a  barrister,  which  had  drawn  down  upon  him  the 
heavy  ire  of  judge,  jury,  audience,  and  public  press,,  includ- 
ing the  newspaper  wliich  is  our  authority,  and  which,  by  tMe 
way,  is  edited  by  an  emancipist.  It  seems  that  this  unhappy 
barrister,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  for  the  plaintiff^  m  a 
l^bel  case,  had  endeavoured  to  move  the  jury  to  deal  justly 
by  his  unpopular  client,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  fears 
/of  an  adverse  verdict  and  defect  of  justice,  from  the  strong 
.  mrtigain  spirit  of  the  place,  and  lamenting  that  he  could  not 
^  bring  himself  to  be  very  sanguine  of  success,  so  long  as  a 
ji^olonial  and  not  an  English  jury  had  to  try  the  pase.  Tlus 
^IHr^^  enough  and  too  much.  The  hubbub  In  court  that  day 
was  but  the  prelude  of  the  storm  manufactured  for  him  bjr 
tiie  public  journalists  in  their  next.    What  was  worse,  liis 
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already  unpopular  clicut,  made  now  thoroughly  odious  by  the 
zeal  of  his  advocate,  lost  his  cause  with  costs  I ! 

Indeed  the  government  on  its  side  too,  has  the  means  of 
keeping  Downmg-strect  in  the  most  Egyptian  darkness  as  to 
the  real  working  of  their  condemned  system.  How  any  man 
can  read  all  the  statements  on  this  subject  without  being 
aroused  to  the  natural  suspicion,  that  the  convicts  are  not  the 
only  correspondents  at  the  anti}x>des  who  take  advantage  of 
their  remoteness,  to  tell  their  own  tales,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  Wc  have  the  evidence  of  ocular  witnesses, 
boldly  speaking  before  Parliamentary  committees  and  else- 
whci'e,  and  possessing  a  genuine  credit,  which  we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  discover  in  their  opponents.  Their  e^'idence  is 
printed  and  circulated  everj'where,  and,  we  suppose,  in  time 
reaches  Van  Diemen's  Land.  If  so,  why  do  not  the  com- 
pilers of  the  ostentatious  l)lue-paper  books,  which,  under 
various  names,  are  periodically  sent  home  from  the  colony, 
either  admit  or,  at  any  rate,  notice,  the  subjects  of  these 
statements  ?  For,  jis  far  as  we  can  discover,  these  dispatch 
writers,  or  return  compilers,  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
thing.  It  is  jiainful  to  conclude,  that  they  too,  like  the  felon 
letter-writers,  have  ticen,  in  the  remoteness  of  their  scene  of 
action,  an  eligible  occasion  of  suppre^sio  ven^  if  not  of  suggegtio 
falsi  too.  But  what  can  we  else  conclude  ?  Take,  for  in- 
stance, that  costljr  thief-land.  Port  Arthur,  with  its  adult  and 
juvenile  population  of  1400  incorrigible  souls.  Its  founder 
and  sponsor.  Colonel  Artluir,*  Captain  Montagu,  his  nephew 
and  secretary,  and  the  like,  all  testify  to  the  improvement 
of  morals,"  and  the  "satisfactory  results,"  &c  &€•  but  in 
general  terms, — specilying  nothing,  rebutting  not  a  charge, 
However  specific,  to  the  contrary, — and  iiirnishing  no  evidence 
beyond  the  circumstance,  sufficiently  explainable  without  any 
cerj/  satisfactory  results,  without  any  moral  improvement  at 
all, — of  so  many  convicts  being  annually  restored  to  tlicir 
fellow-convicts  out  of  Port  Arthur,  for  what  is  called  good 
behaviour.  The  onlv  information  wc  have  l)cen  able  to  glcan» 
of  even  indirect  utility,  from  Cai)tain  Montagu's  elaborated 
tnbles  and  iH3turns,  is  the  fact,  which  pagjm  education-mongers 
will  not  dp  ill  to  notice,  that  out  of  45o  boys  at  the  juvenile 
establishment  at  Port  Arthur,  called  Point  Puer,  265  had 
received  the  precious  l)oou  of  reading-lessons  long  before 
landing  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  If  IJcsides  this  isolated  pmnt. 


*  S*»<»  his  ovidcnco  in  App«'iidix  to  Uu»  First  lU-port  of  tho  Cmnmitlec  on 
Trnnsportation.  f  Statistical  Rotiinis,  &f.  pp.  S,  15. 
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there  is  nothing  in  these  statistical  returns  of  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  following  matters,  faithfully  selected  by 
ourselves  from  the  able  writer's  own  analysis  at  the  beginning 
of  his  blue  book :  "  Number  of  convicts  at  this  settlement ; 
convicts  sent  there  a  second  time ;  removed  for  good  conduct ; 
deaths ;  number  of  boys  at  Point  Puer  and  their  ages ;  trades 
taught  them,  and  work  performed  there;  evening  school; 
diseases;  rations;  labour  expended  by  adults ;  value  of  work; 
timber  cut;  cultivation  of  gardens;  vegetables  produced; 
exports  from  Port  Arthur;  value  of  shipwrights'  work."t 
And  this  is  all !  Surely  if  there  be  any  regular  discipline  in 
the  place,  any  moral  or  physical  preventives  employed  by  its 
commandant,  to  resist  the  evil  tendencies  of  so  numerous  a 
crime-guild,  it  is  here  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  in- 
form ourselves  of  their  nature  and  success ;  more  especially 
since  the  publications  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  down  to  the 
admirable  pamphlets  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Ullathome,  and 
also  his  evidence  and  that  of  others  before  Parliament,  might 
have  reasonably  directed  Captain  Montagu's  attention  to 
this  subject,  in  preference  to  "  the  returns  of  turnips  and 
cabbages"  grown  for  the  mess-pottage  of  these  people ;  about 
which  what  head  can  possibly  trouble  itself,  unless  it  be  a 
market  gardener's  or  a  cook's  ?  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  in 
the  middle  of  his  analysis,  this  colonial-secretary  suddenly  in- 
termits it  to  tell  us  of  his  complacency  at  finding  himself  so 
minutey  and  his  reasons  for  being  so.  His  reasons  are  good, 
but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  wherein  he  has  acted  upon 
them,  and  how  he  understands  them  himself. 

"I  have  been  thics  minute*^  he  says,  (p.  8)  "in  bringing  ^Ae 
state  of  crime  andputiishme7it  under  review  at  the  penal  settlement 
at  Port  Arthur,  as  the  conduct  of  the  convicts  in  other  parts  of 
the  colony,  depends  so  much  upon  the  system  pursued  there  ;  &c.,  &c. 
Of  its  mefubiess  at  present  there  can  be  no  doubt,^^ 

We  wish  there  may  be  none.  But  while  the  Captain  re- 
simaes  his  analysis  of  the  rations  and  vegetables,  let  us  beseech 
her  Majesty's  imperial  government  to  distrust  these  invariably 
favourable  reports  from  their  underlings  abroad.  The  military 
officers  commanding  detachments  at  Port  Arthur  can  tell  a 
different  tale;  and  they  have  no  temptation  to  distort  it. 
Port  Arthur  is  very  differently  represented  by  the  colonists 
and  by  their  local  government.    To  the  former  it  is  a  sink 


*  Statistical  Returns,  p.  8,  Tabic,  No.  38. 
t  Ibid.  pp.  7,  8,  9,  14,  Tables,  25  to  46. 
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of  unppetikable  and  miserable  infamy ;  to  the  latter  it  is  a 
source  of  pntronagc,  and  its  secret  administration  a  conrenicnt 
blind  when  deception  is  to  be  practised  upon  Downing- 
strcet.  So  lately  as  the  month  of  Febniary  in  this  year, 
Mr.  Henderson,  R.N.  surgeon-superintendent  of  the  convict- 
ship  Hindostan,  which  had  not  long  arrived  from  England 
with  juvenile  offenders,  waited  on  Sir  John  Franklin,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  represented 
to  him,  that,  ha\dng  accompanied  or  followed  these  lads  from 
their  ship  to  Port  Arthur,  their  first  destination,  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  horrid 
practices  which  in  that  abode  of  debasement  are  of  doily  oo- 
currence.  He  indignantly  denounced  them  to  his  excellency, 
with  such  details  as  the  emergency  of  the  case  justified  him 
in  describing,  and  very  properly  and  strongly  protested 
against  the  fiendish  barbarity  of  allowing  his  late  charges  to 
remain  an  instant  within  the  influence  of  this  widespread 
contamination.  AVhat  his  excellency's  inferior  officers  may 
do  in  the  matter  is  yet  to  l)e  seen;  to  the  best  of  onr 
belief  it  is  still  undecided.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  be 
assured,  that  their  first  precaution  will  be  io  keep  the  matter 
snug,  or  at  all  events  to  disguise  it  from  the  home  goveni- 
ment  And  when  the  next  Statistical  Returns  oome  to  be 
published,  we  shall  doubtless  read  there  of  more  crops  of 
turnip  and  cabbage,  and  another  vague  assertion,  that  **thc 
morals  of  the  convicts  have  improved"  1 1 !  (Statist,  Bet  p.  15.) 

Thus,  whether  we  regard,  on  the  one  hand,  the  inability  of 
those,  for  whom  the  example  is  said  to  be  intendcil,  to  profit 
by  that  intention,  and  take  warning  from  a  comrade's  fate,— or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  a  proper  and  efficient  control 
over  the  home-secretary's  colonial  delegates  of  his  pennl  od- 
ministration,  it  is  clear  that  the  remoteness  of  its  theatre 
altogether  neutralises  and  defeats  the  punishment,  and  de- 
prives the  State  of  that  guarantee  of  fitness  and  soundness  in 
itfl  own  sen'ants,  without  which  the  ends  of  its  ixsntd  justice 
can  never  be  satisfie<l.  Hence,  in  either  regard,  transporta- 
tion may  l>e,  for  aught  we  know  or  care,  the  moons  of  lavishing 
mnch  |>ain  u])on  individual  oflfenders,  but  it  certainly  newr 
can  deserve  the  name  of  jmnishment 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  however,  let  ub  in- 
dnl;^e  ourselves  in  one  further  obser\'ation,  which,  as  fcr  as 
we  arc  nware,  has»  not  been  anticipated  by  any  previcns 
writer.  It  has  l)ei>n  assnme<l  by  us,  because  universally  con- 
ceded, that  crime  in  England  has  not  decreased  bnt  Ims  in- 
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Greeeed,  during  the  period  that  has  intervened  eiiioe  th^  pieaoe 
tsS  Yi^nna.  To  what  ia  it  to  be  attributed  ?  To  transportation  1 
say  these.  To  diminution  of  capital  punishments  I  say  those. 
That  transportation,  though  not  the  only  cause,  is  the  main 
one,  we  are  well  convinced.  For  if  the  abolition  of  the 
|>UDi6hment  of  death  be  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  crime, 
iti  follows  that  it  must  so  operate  in  every  community,  or  at 
toy  rate,  in  every  British  community.  Now  it  so  happens 
4hati,  act  by  act,  these  successive  mitigations  of  a  bloody  code 
(»fbr  the  most  part  not  so  old  as  the  Protestant  Reformation)^ 
ftnye  been  extended  by  local  enactments  of  its  legislative 
•eouncil  to  our  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  And  yet  it  is 
obeering  to  observe,  that  at  the  very  same  period,  there  has 
ibeen  a  ^eat  decrease  in  the  number  of  grave  crimes  of  all 
descriptions,  even  in  that  community  of  adept  criminals. 
We  attribute  this  decrease,  not  to  the  mere  substitution  of  a 
'punishment  milder  than  death,  but  to  the  kind  of  secondary 
punishment  so  substituted.  Had  transportation  been  adopted 
by  the  colonial,  as  it  has  been  by  the  imperial  legislature,  we 
vierily  believe  that  crime  would  have  continued  to  increase 
among  the  expert  provincials,  in  at  least  the  ratio  which 
^laracterises  its  progress  in  the  metropolitan  community. 
And  when  England  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  take  pattern  by 
:heFiCok)ny'6  example,  and  punish  her  own  offender^  at  hoon^, 
iwithin  earshot,  if  not  within  sight,  of  the  inhabitancy  of  their 
own  vicinages,  whereby  he  who  runs  may  read  the  truth  ^s 
it  regards  meir  actual  condition,  then  will  crime  progreas  no 
loi^r  in  England,  but  retrograde  I  We  do  not  say  that  the 
solitary  cells  of  Hobarton,  Launceston,  New  Norfolk,  Oat- 
lands,  and  the  like,  or  their  treadmills,  chaingauga,  &e«  &,c. 
have  reformed  the  convict  and  free  populatbn  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  nor  that  similar  institutions  will  ever  reform  pur 
English  knaves.  Far  from  that !  We  have,  we  trust,  suffipi- 
.  .ently  exposed  the  inane  platitude  of  any  such  a  propositionjL 
•But  though  Captain  Montagu  and  Colonel  Arthur  mp^t 
i^regftQUsly  err  in  asking  any  higher  thing  of  their  cxj^ri- 
jnefiitalisystem^  we  conc^e  most  blithely  that  external  crime 
(Imsiibeen  repressed  by  such,  even  in  Van  Diemen's  Lai^i^* 
And  this  is  all  that  police  laws  and  men  are  ordained  to  ac- 
iM)mpUsh,  The  which,  if  it  be  similarly  attempted  in  Gcreat 
BriiKun,  and  with  similar  success, — and  if  in  these  latter  days 
we  have  learned  from  a  penal  setdement  of  ours,  how  to  gqt 
rid  of  penal  settlements  altogether,  and  replace  transportatipn 
with  a  wholesome  substitute, — then  shall  we  say,  thatj  ou.die 
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whole,  we  are  rather  indebted  to  our  colony  for  a  wholesome 
lesson,  than  our  colony  to  us  for  our  expenditure  upon  it  of 
money  and  of  morals  too  I  And  now  let  Captain  Montagu 
express  in  good,  clear,  bureau  language,  the  cheering  and 
animating  results  of  domestic  penal  disci|)line,  as  estamished 
by  the  cxi)erience  of  society  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  It 
should  be  observ  ed,  that  although  the  references  to  the  taUeB 
are  the  same,  this  officer's  reports  were  made  at  two  diffbrent 
periods :  the  first  is  carried  down  to  the  etid  of  1835,  the  se- 
cond to  the  end  of  1838.    We  begin  with  the  former.* 

"  I  request  permission  to  refer  your  Exoellency  more  particularly 
to  lietum  No.  31,  where  it  will  be  found,  that  the  number  <^ 
murders  has  decreased  from  16  to  3,  or  from  1^  in  every  thousand 
of  the  population  in  1824,  to  j'^  in  1835  :  manslaughter  from  \  in 
one  thousand  to  -^^  :  so  likewise  in  crimes  against  property. 
Burglary  has  decreased  from  21  in  1824,  to  5  in  1835,  or  from 
1|  in  one  thousand  to  ^  :  housebreaking  from  ^  to  tV  *  stealing  iu 
dwelling-houses  from  to  and  with  putting  in  fear  in  addition^ 
from  1  in  1000  to  /g^.  Sheep -stealing  has  decreased  from  ^  to  ^, 
although  with  great  facilities,  as  well  as  greater  temptation^  from 
increased  value, 

"  I  must  bo  permitted,  moreover,  to  observe  upon  the  humane 
policy  of  a  system  of  government,  which  is  so  conspicuous  as  is 
exhibited  in  returns  Nos.  32  and  33.  The  first  of  these  shows  a 
decrease  in  executions,  from  1^  in  1000  of  the  population, /or  tke 
last  six  months  of  and  from  3,^  '^^  1000,  in  1826,  to  A  per 
thousand  for  the  whole  of  the  year  1835  ;  whilst  the  return  No.  33, 
shows  generidly  an  increase  in  all  minor  ofPencx^s  and  misdemeanors, 
more  particularly  from  the  year  1827,  when  the  police  magistrates 
were  first  appointed  ;  prior  to  which  period  offences  of  such  des- 
criptions were,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  comparatively  speaking, 
muletccted,  and  consequently  unpunished  From  the  circum- 
stance, however,  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  minor  crimes  for 
tlie  last  two  or  throe  years  not  being  proportionately  progressive, 
as  compared  with  previous  years,  commencing  with  1827,  the 
attention  which  has,  since  that  period,  been  bestowed  on  them,  tends 
to  the  conclusion,  that  even  those  offences  are  njwn  the  decrease.— 

...."In  1824,  the  male  convicts  received  that  'indulgence,' 
[ticket  of  leave]  to  the  extent  of  lOff  per  centum  ;  and,  in  1835, 
\iWs  and  the  fenuUes,  in  1824,  from  2^,  to  6  ^Sfr  ;  and  of 
pardons,  the  nmles  received,  in  1824,  3f5  per  centiun  ;  and,  in 
^^35,  ;  and  the  females,  who,  in  1829,  (their  first  year), 

were  at  the  rate  of  \\qv  centum;  in  1835,  were  -t^fff.  By 
this  return,  it  will  therefore  appear,  that  the  improvement  in  the 


♦  StutistU'iil  Kotum.s  pp.  6,  7  ;  Tahlos  31  to  36,  inclusive. 
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conduct  of  the  convicts  has  not  been  obtained  by  any  increase  of 
indulgencies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  tickets 
of  leave  to  the  females,  by  a  remarkable  decrease ;  so  that  it  would 
appear  to  be  ascribable  only  to  an  improved  si/stem  of  discipline 
for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  hut  more  particularly  of  minor 
offencesP 

And  so,  too,  in  his  second  report,  this  gentleman  again 
expresses  himself  to  the  like  effect  upon  the  same  question.* 

"  The  number  of  executions  in  the  colony  for  the  three  years 
ending  December  1835,  was  37  ;  the  number  for  the  three  years 
ending  December  1838,  was  only  15;  or  not  one-half ;  the  number 
for  1838  alone,  being  3  ;  and  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find,  that 
this  more  merciful  system,  has  been  attended  with  a  decrease  in 
crime,  J 

"  I  would  next  call  your  Excellency's  attention  to  returns  33* 
and  33  *  *  ;  the  former  of  which  gives  a  summary  of  each  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  offences  brought  before  the  police,  for  the  half 
years  ending  30th  of  June,  and  31st  of  December  1838  ;  and  the 
latter  a  statement  of  punishments  inflicted.  It  will  be  seen,  that 
of  the  13  descriptions  of  offences  stated,  a  marked  decrease  ha& 
taken  place  in  9,  those  showing  an  increase  being  3,  the  numbers 
in  the  other  being  the  same."{ 

"  The  latter  return,  more  especially,  shows  that  this  decrease  has 
been  amongst  the  major  offences,  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  flogged  for  the  half-years  has  been  74,  and  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  lashes  8314,  or  nearly  one-fourth." 

These  results  are  indeed  as  triumphant  as  the  reporter  of 
them  unagincs  them.  But  then  they  tell  against  the  very 
system  they  are  invoked  to  defend.  For  if  such  great  results 
are  attainable  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  why  not  in  England  ? 
And  if  in  England,  what  becomes  of  transportation  ?  There 
is,  in  short,  an  immea-surable  difference  between  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  a  present  and  palpable  example,  and  that 


♦  Statistical  R<?tums,  pp.  14,  15 ;  Tables  31  to  36,  inclusive. 

f  By  reference  to  Table  32,  at  the  end  of  the  Captain's  Report,  it  appears 
that  in  these  years  the  total  amount  of  grave  crimes  was  only  15  :  viz.  burglary, 
2 ;  cutting  and  maiming,  3 ;  murder,  7 ;  stealing  in  dwelling-houses,  3 ;  and 
that  the  proportion  of  these  crimes  to  every  thousand  of  population,  was,  in 
1836,  ^;  in  1837,  A*,  and  in  1838,  ^. 

X  On  referring  to  this  table,  we  find  that  the  oifences  here  alluded  to  by 
Captain''  Montag^u,  are  as  follows :  the  nine  offences  are — -feloni/y  absconding, 
absence  without  leave,  drunkenness,  neglect  of  duty,  insolence,  idleness,  assauas, 
and  sureties  of  the  peace  (?)  The  three  offences,  are — disobedience  of  orders, 
misdemeanors  (?)  and  penal  offences  under  colonial  acts.  The  one  remaining 
offence  is  insubordination.  Surely  there  is  much  confusion  and  misapprehension 
in  the  above  classification. 
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jiroduccd  by  the  same  example  when  localised  some  thousand 
miles  off.  And  when  once  every  British  and  Irish  county 
has  its  own  model-prison,  penitentiary,  or  by  whatsoever 
name  its  penal  institution  may  hereafter  be  designated,  we 
shall  more  than  ever  feel  the  good  sense  displayed  by  Caj)taiii 
Montagu,  in  the  incidental  observation  to  be  found  in  his 
first  report;  where,  speaking  of  the  beneficial  terror  pr(>- 
duced  among  the  other  convicts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by 
the  neighbouring  and  familiar  severities  of  Port  Aiihiir,  that 
prison  of  their  own  community,  imperfect  as  it  undoubtedly 
IS,  and  much  needing  to  be  revised  and  mended,  he  ^ays  j* 

"  The  conduct  of  the  convicts  in  other  parts  of  tite  coUmy^ 
depends  so  much  upon  the  success  of  the  system  pursued  there^  tl^at 
an  importance  is  in  consequence  attached  to  it,  which  ought  not  to 
b3  lost  sight  of^ 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  "the  eucoeos 
of  the  system  j^ursued  tliere^^  can  only  be  notorious  to  tfao 
free  and  bond  inhabitants  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  who  aro 
on  the  spot,  and  "  having  eyes,  can  see  "  it,  and  "  having  osra 
can  hear  "  thereof.  Upon  them  it  manifestly  operates,  for  the 
most  i)ai*t  at  least,  as  all  punishment  should  o|)erato.  But,  oa 
tt)  the  mother-country  and  her  inhabitancies, — Port  Arthur 
labours  under  the  same  objections  as  those  already  [winted 
out  by  us  with  regard  to  trans}X)rtation  in  tho  abstract:  so 
far  as  British  and  Irish  tliieves  are  conoernod.  Port  Arthnir 
might  just  as  well  have  no  existence  at  all,  «8  so.  remote 
an  one.  If  the  quality  of  the  treatment  bestowed  at  Port 
Arthur  upon  its  scoundrel  sojourners,  can  only  be  made  ftmi- 
liar  to  our  own  offenders,  when  they  have  been  brought  over 
the  ocean  to  see  and  judge  Van  Diemen's  Land  for  them- 
selves, it  is  likely  enough  that  those  at  home,  at  whose 
expense  they  have  gained  their  title  to  a  free  passage  thither^ 
will  consider  it  far  too  late  for  any  beueficial  purix)se«  Ilk 
a  word,  these  penitent iiiries  of  Van  Diemeu  s  Land,  be  their 
success  in  repressing  the  local  nro<]^rc8s  of  crime  in  that 
colony  wluit  it  may,  must  be  wliolly  ineffectual  to  reprea^ 
the  like  progress  of  crime  in  Euroi)e,  -    •  ■ 

Thus  nnich  we  have  foimd  goocl  to  say  ujion  these  vpsAXxik 
of  preventive  legislation,  invohing  very  consideiul)](y',  'tlba 
int-erests  of  Vim  Diemen's  Land,  no  less  tlum  of  the 
motlier-country.    But  there  occurs  to  us  another,  and  as 
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we  think,  a  far  higher  question ;  one  which  confiijLe3  it^e^U* 
tu  the  *lf3fu\\-t  interests  oi  the  weaker  community  exclusively^ 
anti  tlicrefbrc  one  which  should  not  escape  the  attention 
of  t^e  stronger  community,  whose  mandates  are  at  aU  ika\ef^ 
^^tj^  ^|pe|^  enforced,  even  when  they  have  not  thq 
le^o^^^inp^dii  of  being  just.  If  transportation  is  to  ^ms 
^nt^ueu  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  what  will  become  of  the 
future  nation  uf  our  own  lineage,  whereof  the  germ  was 
plant  I  it  thrrc  l>y  us?  There  were  two  questions  to  be  dis- 
cu^sji*il  belure  wo  could  reconcile  ourselves  to  see  in  our 
fciiFictcd  ct  iniinals,  the  pioneers  of  our  laws  and  civilisation 
in  the  Australaaian  wilderness !  The  first  inquiry  seemed 
tb  'bfe;  whether  we  had  the  right,  as  we  unquestionably  had 
the  |)6wer,  to  possess  ourselves  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  new- 
found G!6untry,  in  a  way  so  strikingly  opposed  to  what  we 
read,  in  the  earliest  historians  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,* 
was  the  manner  of  the  first  occupancy  of  English  soil,  by 
tbe  saintly  founders  of  its  civilisation  ?  Whether  there  were 
not  a  kind  of  sacrilege,  a  profanation  of  nature  h^^lf,  iii 
bringing  down  upon  her  the  very  pick  and  choice  of  all  the 
giiossedt  vices  of  an  enormous  age,  impersonated  in  the  thieves 
and  ^harlots  of  owr  over-populous  and  corrupted  cities ;  and  bid- 
ding^'them  take  possession, — till, — increase  and  multiply  upori 
the  earth?'  Whether,  at  all  events,  after  we  had,  by  mu^Ai 
encouragement,  succeeded  in  placing  among  them  at  a  later 
period,  the  antidotal  influence  of  a  strong  body  of  at  leasl 
freemeTLy  whom  our  inviting  representations  and  solioitatiotiB 
to  that  effect,  had  induced  to  go  forth  from  amongst  their 
kafidred  and  their  hcmies  in  Britain,  to  seek  a  new  establisk- 
ment,  as  resident  and  proprietary  population  of  Australasia^ 

■  ■        .        ..   ,  :  ^  i  ..i  M\\ 

Studens  autem  vir  Domini  [Cedd.]  aoceptmn  monastem  \ocT3mprim6pr^ 
eUm9  jejimiu  a  pristind  fiagitiorum  sorde  purgare^  et  aic  in  eo  moniisteniifonciiir) 
m^nta  jacere,  postiilavit  a  rege,  ut  sibi  totum  quadragesinuB  temjms,  quod  inst^twiL 
fSeundtatem  ae  ncendam  ibidem  orationis  causd  demorandi  concederot . . .  Picebat 
enim  hane  esse  tontuetutUnem  eorum,  quibus  normam  disciplihse  re^lal46  didi^ 
oar^i  vl  acc^pta  nuper  hca  ad  faciendum  monasterium  vel  eocleeiam,  priut  am*' 

Honibus  ac  iejuniis  Domino  consecrent  Expleto  studio  Jejuniorum  et  orationis,^ 

ftici\;  Ibi  moflasterinm,**  etc.  (Venerabilis  Bedie  Hist.  Eccles.  Gentis  AngJ^riim' 
(by  Stevenson),  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiii.  pp.  211-12.)  This  wus  in  the  dark  ngewit 
p^P^fy-  ,  Sinc«,the  Beformation,  England  has  followed  a  very  diiferenfe  ooprse 
in  {extending  the  blessings  of  her  civilisation.  Our  savage  forefathera  received 
f^thh  th^ir  dvilisers  the  bright  example,  and  the  hallowing  j)racti6es,  of  putti 
tratBhip  and  lar<r.  Modems,  on  the  contrary,  have  taught  their  wild  proselyM 
to  ini<;at^  th^m  in  thfBir  vices.  And  lastl}^,  monkish  {ftoneera  are  now  rQW^po^ 
by  convicts!  Well  might  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  seventeenth  century  exclaim : 
"  It  i»  a  sham^ul  and  unblessed  thing,  to  take  the  8cum  of  peopk,  and  wicked  ccm- 
demned  men,  to  be  the  people  with  whom  you  plant." 
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whether  it  were  a  seemly  and  conscientious  thing,  at  once 
to  neutralise  the  antidote,  and  infect  it  in  its  turn,  by  pour- 
ing in  additional  supplies  of  the  very  poison  against  which 
we  had  invoked  its  aid  ?  And,  whether  there  were  truth  in 
the  excuses  which  were  sometimes  offered? — whether  there 
can  be  any  truth  in  any  excuses  that  by  i)0S8ibility  ever  can 
be  offered  for  such  folly  ?  In  short,  it  being,  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument,  granted  by  us,  that  the  criminals  of  the  British 
Isles  should  not  be  i>ennitted  to  inhabit  them  with  our- 
selves, nor  breathe  the  air  which  we  breathe,  lest  haply  we 
ourselves  might  thereby  l^ecome  like  unto  them,  and  so  the 
contamination  overspread  the  whole  land  of  our  fathers; 
it  was  yet  to  be  considered,  whether,  even  in  that  hypothesis, 
we  were  authorised  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  contagion  here, 
by  banishing  it  among  our  brethren  whom  we  ourselves 
had  invited  and  encouraged  to  sit  down  in  our  most  southern 
dominions;  and,  who  had  carried  with  them  to  those  new 
abodes  the  same  indelible  character,  the  same  inalienable 
rights  of  Briton  and  citizen,  as  they  and  we  were  bom  unto 
upon  the  soil  of  our  common  father- land?  And  when  those 
questions  had  received  their  satisfactory  solution,  it  was  then 
to  be  inquired  in  the  second  place, — whether  the  proposed 
end  were  attainable  by  such  means  ?  Whether  this  deportation 
into  exile  and  slavery  of  one  part  of  our  population,  at  the 
expense  of  the  mondity  and  peace  of  another  part,  were  the 
likeliest  way  to  uphold  the  peace  and  morality  of  the  resi- 
due? But  as  our  readers  will  have  perceived,  we  felt  our 
cause  "  armed  so  strong  in  honesty,"  that  we  could  afford  to 
begin  with  the  second  question,  that  being  the  favorite  one 
of  the  advocates  of  the  system  we  impugn.  ()f  whieh, 
having  shown  that  the  solution  is  conclusive  against  them, 
and  for  us,  we  presume  that  the  simple  announcement  we 
have  already  made  of  the  principles  involved  in  this  deferred 
discussion  of  the  preliminary  one,  will  be  more  than  enough 
to  silence  the  most  contentious.  And  therefore,  we  shall 
here  content  ourselves  witli  a  few  closing  hints,  which  we 
have  gathered  from  tlie  authorities  already  cited  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  as  well  as  from  other  ones  as  yet  unpublished^ 
and  which  we  lu)])e  may  afford  our  readers  the  same  in* 
sight  they  have  afforded  ourselves  into  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  Van  Dienien's  Land,  and  the  bad  influence  on  the 
connnunity  at  largo,  and  on  the  individual  members  thctcof, 
which  the  anomalies  of  their  social  iH)sition,  and  the  ))cculiar 
clianioter  of  one  half  of  their  whole  |>opulation,  hfiTQ  ennMed' 
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their  police-like  government  to  exercise  and  consolidate.  A  few 
scattered  details  of  this  kind  are  well  worthy  to  be  preferred 
to  the  most  elaborate  argument  of  the  d  priori  kind,  even  were 
our  readers  as  prejudiced  in  favour  of  transportation,  as, 
we  doubt  not,  they  are  anxious  for  its  final  extinguishment. 

Out  of  45,846  souls,  the  grand  total  of  the  census  of  1838, 
and  which  included  children,  no  less  than  18,133  were  con- 
victs of  both  sexes.*  It  is  natural  to  conceive  that,  in  a 
community  thus  constituted,  the  bond  must  engage  far 
more  of  the  maternal  (or  novercile)  solicitude  of  its  govern- 
ment, than  the  comparatively  harmless  and  less  important 
free.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  of  the  reams  of  paper  ex- 
pended in  dispatches,  on  cither  side  of  the  ocean,  touching 
the  affairs  of  this  island,  a  very  scanty  corner  has  at  any  period 
been  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  their  interests.  The  bond 
have  been  everything ;  the  people  only  something,  when  an 
opportunity  has  occurred  of  using  them  as  "materialsf  for 
the  pimishment"  of  the  bond.  It  was  vain  to  remonstrate ; 
the  power  of  disregarding  their  remonstrances  existed  on  the 
side  of  government :  and,  on  the  side  of  the  free,  there  were 
far  too  many  to  be  found,  who  preferred  the  system  which 
peopled  their  locations  with  slaves,  to  the  change  which  might 
substitute  one  less  lucrative  in  its  stead.  Nor  was  the  evil 
so  severely  felt  at  first.  If  the  tenure  of  property  was  pre- 
carious, yet  property  itself  was  not  then  of  so  real  and 
sterling  a  value  as  it  has  grown  to  be  at  this  day.  Profit 
and  not  capital  was  all  that  the  first  settlers  were  able  to 
ensure, — and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  consequent 
upon  the  anomalous  distribution  of  its  population,  was  perhaps 
not  unsuited  to  the  straggling  irregular  occupations  which 
brought  them  in  their  income.  But  this  has  long  since  ceased 
to  be  true  of  the  proprietary  or  free  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  great  and  affluent  body  has  gradually  formed  itself 
amongst  them,  having  claims  upon  the  government  for  con-i- 
sideration  and  patronage,  and  neither  esteeming  itselfy  nor 
deserving  to  be  esteemed  by  others,  as  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  it  can  assist  the  crown's  officers  to  chastise  the  outcast  and 
keep  the  felon  in  order.  In  1838  the  exports  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  had  increased  to  the  astonishing  amount  of 


♦  Statistical  Returns,  p.  13  ;  Tables,  17,  18. 

f  An  expression  actually  used,  and  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of 
Oolottel  Armur  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  See  the  Appendix 
in  the  First  Report  on  Transportation. 
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£581,475,  and  its  imports  to  £702,956.*  Up  to  the  end  of 
the  same  year,  1,487,996  acres  of  crown  knd  had  been  granted 
to  different  proprietors ;  241,376  acres  more  had  been  sold  by 
the  crown  in  403  different  lots,  besides  922a.  3b.  2p.  of  town 
allotments,  realising  the  sum  of  £147,370  4«.  TdL^  In  tlie 
same  year}  there  were  entered  inwards  at  the  port  of  Ho- 
barton  alone,  370  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  64,454;  and 
there  cleared  outwards  369  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  63,392. 
Everything,  in  short,  exliibits  to  the  yievf  an  immense  pro- 
gress of  the  material  order  in  every  dei>artment  of  speeuLir 
tion.  The  English  appearance  of  the  place,  with  its  neat 
provincial-town-likc  buildings,  and  the  numberless  shom, 
warerooms,  and  manufactories,  which  greet  the  newly-landed 
stranger,  may  well  complete  the  striking  picture,  by  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the  importance  of  this  rising 
community.  And  well  were  it  for  that  community  if  others 
were  as  deeply  impressed  witli  its  importance,  and  as  anxious 
to  promote  it,  as  we  ourselves  are  conscious  of  being  I  What 
must  the  reader  think,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  told 
that,  on  every  occasion  when  free  institutions  have  been 
prajred  for  in  Downing-street,  by  the  united  voice  of  so 
thriving  a  community,  or  when  any  other  act  of  the  veriest 
justice  has  been  craved  by  its  inhabitimts,  the  Jim  thought 
has  been, — not  to  content  the  aj)plicants,  nor  even  to  discuBS 
the  merits  of  their  suit, — but  to  consider  whether  or  not  it 
can  be  entertained  without  detriment  to  the  due  working  of 
the  penal  system,  not  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  but  of  the 
mother-country  !  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  And  the  concession 
of  an  elective  House  of  Assembly  to  New  South  Wales, 
contemporaneously  with  the  oixler  in  council  which  forbade 
the  further  exportation  thither  of  our  convicts,  was  an- 
noimced  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  Lower  House,  as  not 
to  be  extended  to  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  l>ecausc  convicts  were 
still  to  be  sent  thither,  and  l)ecause  it  was  uupossible  to  grant 
free  institutions  to  a  coiniiiunity  in  which  there  were  con- 
victs ! !  And,  as  if  it  wore  not  enough  that  this  colouY 
should  thus  continue  to  be  the  sink  and  sewer  of  England!^ 
criminal  offscourings,  it  was  announced  by  Sir  John  Franklin, 
at  the  o])ening  of  the  session  of  his  legislative  council  n 
August  1840,*  that  he  had  been  positively  instructed  by 

♦  StiUistioal  lli'tiinis,  \\  12,  TabK-  5. 

t  Ibid.  i>.  la,  Tahlos  8,  9.  J  Wwl  p.  12,  Table  4. 

§  Miniitu  ot'hU  oxcollnu'y  Sir  John  Frunklin,  ivud  in  tho  lA^gi^Uuivo  Co«n* 
ril,  1840. 
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Ij&tA  Jahri  Ru^ell  to  ask  the  council  to  vote  out  of  the  co- 
lonial -revenues^  the  annual  expense  of  the  police  employed 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  watch  the  transported  felons  of 
Great  Britain !  And  accordingly  we  find,  in  the  estimates 
of  that  session,*  the  sum  of  £25,146  18^.  9(f.  voted  for  the 
^*  J)oUce  department,"  besides  £2,033  5,9.  5d.  for  the  "mounted 
i6e,*maKing  together  the  enormous  sum  of  £27,180  4^.  2d. 
one  year's  police  cxj>enditure,  on  a  colony  where  the 
ft^  population,  including  women  and  cMldren,  does  not  ex- 
t^^A  26,055  sonh !  Neither  is  this  all !  Tlie  sales  of  land, 
*f«*we  have  seen,  had  produced  in  1838  upwards  of  £147,370. 
ThS^  sum,  instead  of  being  set  apart,  as  the  colonists  had 
^fv^efy  morsal  right  to  demand,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
*fche  dolony  with  immigrant  labour,  and  thereby  of  increasing 
the  value  of  that  very  soil  which  had  been  sold  to  raise  it, 
has  been  carried  over  to  the  main  stock  of  treasury-moneys, 
vtnd  thence  disbursed  in  the  miscellaneous  expenditure  of  the 
(tolcftiy.  So  that  the  dearth  of  free  labour,  now  so  deeply 
felt  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  as  to  have  furnished  the  Wiiig 
tainistry  with  something  like  a  plausible  i)retext  for  the  con- 
tindatice  of  transportation  a  little  longer,  is  owing  in  great 
patt  to  the  circumstance  of  the  immigration  fund  being 
kfmReA  by  the  local  government  in  payment  of  police  and 
OWicr  charges  incidental  to  the  convict  system,  in  preference 
to  its  only  proper  and  legitimate  methcxl  of  application,  and 
which,  it  is  now  said,  would,  if  adopted  in  time,  have  made 
tK6  settler  entirely  independent  of  the  labour  of  the  convicts  ! 
Surety  this  of  itself  is  a  neavy  price  to  pay  ihv  transportation  fl 
But  would  it  were  the  only  one  !  It  was  wisely  written 
by  an  old  Attic  heathen,  that  "  the  strength  of  a  state  is  not 
Surely  to  be  judged  of  by  its  vendibles."  If  it  were,  the  rapid 
snmmarjr  we  have  sketched  of  the  present  state  and  value  of 
Tasmanian  trade  and  commerce,  might  more  than  outbalance 
these  losses  and  deficiencies  lastly  set  forth  above.  But  ther^ 
i*  Something  higher  and  deej)er  far  than  "  vendibles."  Header  ! 
thbse  vineyards  are  most  rich  and  fruitful,  and  the  price  de- 
fdaf^ed  is,  as  thou  sayest,  an  old  song l)ut  dost  thou 
i^htly  consider  their  situation,  tliat  they  clothe  the  sides  of 
Ve^^us  P  France,  again,  had  her  "  vendibles,"  more  abund- 
atft  ftir  than  Van  Diemen's  Land  can  boast,  and  criminal  and 
other  laws  to  secure  the  fruition  thereof  to  every  owner. 


•  The  Acts  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council  of  Van  Diemen's  X4ind  j 
4  Vic.  No.  13. 
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But  France  had  a  demoralized  population  too,  "  savage  itself, 
but  with  all  the  means  and  implements  of  civilization,**  as  the 
historian  of  its  revolution  has  described  it ;  a  far  worse  sub- 
stratum for  the  statti  quo  than  Vesuvius,  or  any  other  merely 


and  the  criminal  and  custom  laws  invented  for  their  use  ? — 
and  what  might  be  the  market-value  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  thinkest  thou,  in  those  days  ?  For,  be  assured  of  this, 
neither  vendor  nor  vendee  took  these  matters  into  their  con- 
sideration until  their  "  vendibles"  had  circulated  in  quite  an 
unexpected  and  irregular  fashion.  And  if  any  man  had 
uttered  in  the  ears  of  France,  before  those  days  liad  actually 
come  upon  her,  the  warning  which  we  are  much  tempted  to 
address  to  the  falsely  secure  proprietor  of  sheep  and  slaves  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  how  extravagant  and  unbusiness-like 
would  the  calculation  have  seemed ! 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  we  have  said,  is  essentially  a  penal 
settlement  of  convicts,  and  the  free  are  but  so  many  amateur 
turnkeys.  Such  is  the  estnnation  in  which  the  govern- 
ment regards  it  And  if  it  be  so,  and  if  such  it  be  intended 
it  shall  remain,  we  must  sajr  that  we  concur  with  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  thinking  free  institutions  for  such  a  community 
quite  out  of  the  question.  The  very  consideration  of  such  a 
boon,  or  indeed  of  any  other  concession  of  the  rights  of  free 
men,  should  be  at  once  adjourned  to  the  Greek  kalends*  If 
the  free  inhabit^ts  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  the  home 
govermnent  concur  in  the  design  of  making  their  colony  the 
receptacle  and  sink  of  crime  to  their  parent-state,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Not  only  wiU  it  be  the  duty  of  the 
home  government  in  that  case  to  refuse  to  be  guilty  of  so 
great  an  inconsistency,  as  any  extension  to  that  colony  of 
rights  fit  only  for  a  free  country  and  free  men ;  but  it  may 
even  be  doubted  whether  penality  can  ever  have  fair  play 
there,  without  reducing  still  farther  those  scanty  renuuns 
of  traditional  rights  yet  subsisting  anion^  them.  The  dis- 
cipline of  a  jKinal  settlement  or  ])cnitentiary,  requires  that, 
free  or  bond,  all  its  inmates  should  be  alike  subject  to  the 
I>er5K)nal  and  domiciliary  insjKJction  and  control  of  the  oflS- 
cer  to  whom  the  supreme  administration  is  confided ;  that  his 
authority  over  his  own  inferior  officers  should  be  equally 
absolute,  and  that  in  short,  his  respimsibilitv  to  Downing^ 
street  apart,  no  check  whatever  ujwn  his  actions  should  be 
sufiered  to  exist.  Immunity  of  the  i)erson,  sacredness  of 
pro])erty,  castle-like  in\dolability  of  uwelling,  are  phrMOi 
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which  should  never  be  heard  within  a  weU-disciplined  and 
well-conducted  institution  of  this  kind,  far  less  should  the 
rights  they  represent  be  acknowledged  or  even  tolerated  there. 

But  if  the  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  do  not  desire 
this  flagrant  degradation  of  their  soil,  neither  have  we  the 
inclination,  nor  have  Secretaries  of  State  the  right,  to  govern 
them  henceforth  as  they  have  hitherto  been  governed,  far  less 
to  inflict  yet  worse  tlungs  upon  them  I  To  use  their  island 
for  the  purpose  of  a  prison,  and  themselves  for  its  turnkeys 
and  guard,  is  in  us  the  worst  of  usurpation,  if  it  be  done  by  ua 
against  their  free  consent ;  as  in  them  it  were  the  worst  of 
self-degradations,  if  that  consent  had  been  expressly  or  im- 
plicitly given.  But  if  it  be  their  wish  to  enjoy  in  that  British 
possession  the  blessings  of  the  British  constitution,  there  is 
but  one  course  for  them  to  take.  Let  them  eschew  the 
penal  system,  and  the  fictitious  lucre  of  slavery.  Let  them 
refrain  from  those  ignoble  lamentations  over  tne  temporary 
cessation  (would  that  it  were  final)  of  the  atrocious  assign- 
ment system,  soon,  we  fear,  to  reappear  amongst  them  under 
another  name  and  subterfuge  I  Let  them  in  a  word,  by  their 
manly  refusal  to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  the  slave-driver, 
convince  the  home  ministry  that  they  themselves  are  as  ready 
to  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rational  freedom  of 
their  race,  as  any  other  colonists  of  this  empire.  But  let 
them  rest  assured  that  until  these  preliminaries  are  clearly 
established,  there  is  but  one  alternative.  They  will  have  to 
endure  their  present  misfortunes  for  a  long  while  yet  to  come, 
with  no  better  comfort  than  they  have  hitherto  found  in  its 
quid  pro  quo^  bond  labour.* 

There  is  one  subject  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  people 
of  a  penal  colony — their  morality.  We  shall  not  enter  upon 
it  here, — it  is  not  that  we  have  been  scared  by  their  indig- 
nant censures  of  Dr.  Dickenson,  and  the  "Calumniators," 
conveyed  to  the  ears  of  the  colonists  themselves  by  free  and 
emancipist  mouths,t  and  to  our  eyes  here  in  England  by  the 


*  Some  there  are,  however,  who,  while  convicts  are  to  be  manufactured, 
will  not  be  wholly  disconsolate.  The  respectable  owner  of  convicts  already 
once  referred  to,  told  a  friend  of  ours,  and  a  near  neighbour  of  his:  **I 
wanted  to  talk  withyou  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  labourers,  since  assign- 
ment has  ceased.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  that  we  should  look  about  us,  and 
use  our  influence,  as  magistrates,  to  get  the  bad  characters  hereabouts  laid  by 
the  heels,  and  punished  under  the  local  acts,  by  making  convicts  of  them  ?  Then 
we  could  get  them  assigned  to  us ;  as  I  don't  think  that  this  abominable  regu- 
lation against  assigmuent  applies  to  these  kinds  of  convicts.'' 

t  Two  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the  great  meeting  at  Hobarton,  of  the 
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free  and  emancipist-edited  newspapers  of  the  place.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  we  have  no  statistics  before  us  which  can  enable 
us  to  approximate  to  an  estimate  of  the  excess  of  Tadmanian 
over  metropolitan  vice.  That  there  is  an  excess,  we  cannot 
possil)ly  doubt ;  least  of  all  can  we  belieye  the  more  furious 
colonists,  who  assert  that  the  balance  of  morality  is  in  favour 
of  their  colony !  Putting  the  convicts  out  of  the  question,  we 
would  ask,  is  it  likely, — 1.  That  the  large  l>ody  of  Eman- 
cipists among  the  20,000  and  odd,  who  are  free,  contribute 
much  to  the  aggregate  morality  ?  2.  That  the  mastei*s  have 
not  been,  in  many  cases,  spoiled  by  their  own  despotism? 
3.  That  those  who,  during  a  period  of'  forty  years,  have  been 
bred  from  childhood,  in  the  y)resence  of  crime  and  convicts, 
and  made  i>recociously  familiar  with  all  the  etceteras  of  their 
respective  memoirs,  have  in  all,  or  even  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  esca])ed  the  jeopardy  and  contagicm?  4.  That,  above  all, 
the  unhappy  ])rogeny  of  convicts,  or  of  the  mixed  marriages  of 
convicts  and  free,  have  so  learned  to  read  and  lay  well  to 
heart  the  maxims  of  even  Pagan  ethics,  as  tx)  take  example 
from  the  punishment  only,  and  not  mther  from  the  crimes  of 
those  who  gave  being  to  themselves, — 

 "  ncquiorcs,  mox  daturos 

Progenieni  vitiosioroni." 

And  not  to  ]nirsue  these  divisions  and  classifications  of 
colonists  any  further,  is  it  credible  that  their  coranumity, 
belying  all  former  experience,  should  sufter  no  nionil  detri- 
ment from  the  e very-day  familiarity  with  scenes  and  modes  of 
life,  nny  one  of  which  would  singly  suffice,  in  Eurojxj,  to 
wound  at  least  for  a  while  the  freshness  of  the  feeling  of 
virtue?  Why,  their  ]>ress,  which  teems  with  these  monstroiia 
efforts  on  our  credulity,  teems  also  with  the  flagnmt  proofs  of 
the  impudence  of  the  invention! 

Tlie  press  of  Diemen's  Land  has,  perhaps,  no  ]iamUeI 
in  the  known  world.  AVell  supported  in  the  ct)Iony,  wc  fear 
that  the  execrations  with  which  it  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded 
every  where  else,  tells  more  agninst  Van  Diemen's  Land  thnn 
any  Knro]Kvan  declamation  on  its  vices.  With  one  solitary 
exception,*  the  newspapers  ]>ublish(Hl  in  the  capital  would  be 


i»91h  April,  1840,  Yfi  vo  <'nm!M'ii)ists ;  duo  of  tht'in  iK'inp  the  notorioup  IiMUin>p 
MiuTiiv.  ("  Tnu' Cohmi-it,"  inth  Mny,  1840.) 

♦  TIu'  "Triio  ('olouist,"  k^kWwkX  by  Mr.  (Jilhort  Kolwrtson,  a  man  of  o^'idtut 
tnli'iit  :nid  iiitop:ritY.  His  writinjjs  ostulilish  i\w  fonnor,  his  8iil!mngH  Mid-con- 
Mst(^iu'y  the  l:itu  r.*  Tho  sooner  the  othorfive  IIolNirton  nawipapen  m^jMl^d 
from  th«'  Colonial  Society's  riMulin*?  rooms  tho  better. 
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accounted  a  flagrant  disgrace  to  their  locality  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  The  acrid  and  degrading  accusations, 
the  intrusions  into  domestic  life,  which  fill  their  melancholy 
columns,  and  which,  to  judge  by  their  self-estimated  circu- 
lation, must  be  much  sought  after  by  their  subscribers,  are  a 
strange  comment  upon  transportation.  And  stranger  still, 
political  partisanship  has  no  concern  in  the  matter.  The 
only  political  paper,  as  far  as  we  have  discovered,  is  the  True 
Colonist, — the  only  exception,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
to  the  heavy,  general  condemnation  we  have  been  obliged 
to  pronounce  upon  the  Hobarton  press.  All  the  others  are 
as  devoid  of  political  intelligence  and  spirit,  as  of  decencv. 
Persons  and  private  families  are  their  only  objects  of  attacK, 
and  politics  are  made  entirely  subservient  to  these  gross  pur- 
I>oses  of  the  hour,  and  change,  as  their  victims  happen  to  be 
of  one  political  complexion  or  another.  Nor  are  these  the 
only  signs  of  the  time  and  place.  Two  out  of  the  five  news- 
papers we  denounce,  are  edited  by  emancipated  convicts. 
One  of  these,  the  Hobarton  Advertiser,  is  the  court  journal  of 
the  day,  the  confidential  champion,  it  is  more  than  whispered, 
of  Government  House.  Two  others  are  edited  by  free  men, 
one  of  whom  is  a  low  attorney,  in  the  secret  service  of  the 
government, — but  are  the  property  of  another  convict,  and 
are  also  the  organs  of  the  emancipated  population.  The 
Courier,  the  remaining  newspaper  of  five,  and  the  True 
Colonist,  are  the  only  two  Hobarton  journals  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  convicts  or  emancipists.  But  in  every  other 
respect,  there  is  no  noticeable  difference  between  the  Courier 
and  the  majority  of  the  newspapers  of  this  Hobarton  press. 
In  one  other  respect,  indeed,  the  Courier  has  a  great  advan- 
tage over  its  cotemporaries.  Its  editor,  a  needy  young  Irish 
conservative,  has  a  brother  who  is  tlie  attorney-general,  and 
eke,  sole  grand  jury  of  the  island !  This  print,  therefore,  is  by 
turns  at  the  service  of  the  government  and  of  the  opi)osition, 
according  to  the  course  of  intrigue,  and  whenever  the  family- 
interests  are  capal)le  of  being  in  any  respects  advanced  thereby  I 
Indeed,  the  existing  government,  if  tlie  recriminations  of  the 
warring  newspapers  may  be  l>elieved,  is  not  at  all  slow  to 
profit  by  the  vices  of  the  press,  having  always  a  ready  access 
to  them,  through  their  one  characteristic  vice — venality. 
This  last  fact  is  even  a  greater  outrage  upon  decency  than  the 
2)ress  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  confined  our  remark  to  the 
Hobarton  newspapers.    There  are  tlu-ce  other  journals  pub- 
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lished  at  Launceston,  in  the  north  of  the  island.  Of  these 
the  Cornwall  Chronicle,  perhaps  a  more  disgraceful  and  more 
widely  circulated  paper  than  either  of  its  contemporaries  of 
Hobarton,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  other  two  are  an  improvement 
upon  the  Cornwall  Chronicle^  at  all  events,  in  all  but  circula- 
tion. This  paper,  also,  is  reported  to  be  a  good  deal  under 
the  management  of  the  same  low  Hobarton  attorney  and 
government  spy,  to  whose  connection  with  one  of  the  eman- 
cipated journals  of  the  capital,  we  have  already  adverted.  It 
is  singular  enough  that  both  of  the  semi-official  journals  com- 
mend to  the  skies  their  immediate  official  patron,  and  assail 
with  the  coarsest  and  filthiest  abuse,  the  private  characters  of 
his  excellency  the  Lieutenant-governor  and  Lady  Franklin  I 

If  we  turn  to  the  local  administration  of  affairs,  we  are 
still  more  astounded.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  Arthur  has  the 
honour  of  being  its  author.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  under- 
gone no  change  since  his  departure ;  no  change  beyond  the 
absence  of  its  master,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  influence 
and  power,  of  the  underlings  and  kinsmen  whom  he  lefl  in  place, 
and  bequeathed  to  his  quiescent  and  peaceful  successor,  Sir 
John  Franklin.  If  then,  there  were  evils  felt  in  the  days  of 
Colonel  Arthur's  active  superintendence,  and  traceable  to  the 
policy  of  that  administration,  they  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
lessened  either  in  quality  of  amount,  in  these  days  wherein 
superintendence  of  any  kind  no  longer  exists.  Tne  Arthur 
policy  is  in  greater  vigour  than  ever :  the  clever  ruler,  who 
restrained  it  within  certain  limits  of  injustice,  has  been  recalled. 

As  far  as  we  liave  been  able  to  gather  from  the  papers 
which  support  Colonel  Arthur's  two  nephews,  Captiuns 
Montagu  and  Forstcr — the  one  colonial-secretary,  the  other 
chief  police  magistrate  (and  now  or  lately  acting  as  colonial 
secretary  too,  in  the  absence  of  the  former  in  England) — ^it  is 
evident  that  these  administrations  of  our  far-distant  province 
entertain  nearly  the  same  views  of  wliat  a  ixinitentiary,  on  a 
large  scale  or  a  small  ought  to  be,  as  wo  nave  already  ex- 
pressed. Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  their  system 
of  government!  It  is  founded  on  the  simple  premiss  that 
Van  Diemcn's  Land  is  an  English  penitentiary  or  gaoL 
Their  princi])les  of  policy  arc  l)orrowcd  from  the  police. 
Equality  of  free  and  l)ond  is  the  prime  one;  eqiuility 
without  liberty.  All  are  subject  to  the  same  surveillance  alike. 
All  alike  are  made  the  instniments  of  government.  Its  spies 
are  taken  indiscriminately  from,  and  scattered  at  ramloni. 
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among  bond  alike  and  free — ^entlemeUy  (coloniaUy  so),  whe- 
ther fit  or  unfit  for  crown  appointments,  are  readily  made  the 
objects  of  favour  in  this  way,  if  inclined,  on  their  side,  to  spy 
out  and  report  the  evil  doings  of  others,  over  whom  the 
government  has  any  hold  or  power  of  annoyance.  Convicts, 
if  sharp  and  faithftd,  are  in  like  manner  employed  as  spies 
upon  one  another,  and  also  on  those  above  them,  or  in  their 
vicinity.  Free  men  and  convicts  form  that  powerful  and 
costly  body  of  police,  to  which  we  referred  a  few  pages  back, 
but  not  in  their  due  proportions.  The  convict  policemen  are 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  number;  and  many  of  these  are 
drafted  in  from  some  place  of  punislunent,  as  a  reward  for 
services  there  rendered  in  the  shape  of  espionage.  Convicts 
and  free  are  equally  competent  as  witnesses  in  the  courts,  as 
well  on  the  crown  side  as  Nisi  Prius;  and  this  it  seems, 
whether  the  convict  has  received  a  local  sentence  or  not !  At 
least,  one  late  case  has  been  mentioned  to  us, — that  of  a 
contested  claim  to  land  at  Pitt  water,  in  Octob^^r  1840,  where 
suspicion  of  forgery  and  fraud  having  been  attempted  by  the 
defeated  party  to  be  thrown  upon  a  conveyance,  the  only 
attesting  witness  to  which  was  a  convict,  who  was  also  at  the 
time  01  this  investigation  undergoing,  at  Port  Arthur,  a 
second  sentence  inflicted  on  him  in  the  colony, — the  party 
entitled  under  the  deed  was  not  permitted  to  go  into  secondary 
evidence  in  proof  of  the  handwriting,  and  the  fairness  of  the 
impeached  transaction ;  but  another  day  in  court  was  given, 
and  the  parties  were  directed  to  employ  the  interval  in  taking 
the  evidence  of  this  credible  and  reputable  witness  under  interro- 
gatories, to  be  sent  down  to  Port  Arthur  for  the  purpose !  We 
may  here  recall  what  was  once  openly  said  in  the  supreme  court 
by  that  able  officer,  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  then  attorney- 
general  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that  "  if  he  were  ever  base 
enough  to  promote  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  man,  he 
would  undertake  at  any  time  to  find  any  number  of  witnesses 
at  a  dollar  a  head!"  In  short,  the  embarrassing  dilemma 
growing  out  of  the  anomalous  mixture  of  the  bond  and  the 
free,  is  easily  and  briefly  evaded  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  by 
recognizing  this  primary  equality  before  its  prison-regulations 
and  laws,  of  all  the  inmates  of  the  place ;  and  by  allowing  no 
local  distinctions  afterwards  to  infringe  that  level  line,  beyond 
such  as  are  unavoidable  in  the  working  of  every  gaol  or  peni- 
tentiary ;  a  povernor,  namely,  and  assistant !  Somehow  or 
other  ne\ertheles8  this  system  does  not  work  well  for  the 
interests  of  justice. 
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A  magistrate  at  Richmond,  whose  intereBting  work  on 
Van  Diemcn'd  Land  tells  largely  in  favour  of  his  capacity 
and  zeal  for  colonial  interests,  had  dismissed  a  disobedient  or 
insubordinate  constable  under  his  autliority.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  to  obey  hiniy  nor  be  subordinate  aa  a  constable, 
that  this  man  had  received  his  a])pointment ;  and  the  justioc 
soon  found  out  his  mistake.  The  man  was  a  spy*  His 
employers  were  ai)pealed  to,  and  he  was  reinstated  in  his 
office,  with  an  admonition  to  his  worship,  to  be  more  careful 
another  time ! 

Sometimes,  too,  the  spy  or  equality  system,  works  no  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  government  itself.  A  crown-ferry 
was  proposed  to  be  established  across  the  Derwent,  at  a  place 
called  Bridgewater,  and  tenders  were  made  for  the  lease 
of  it.  A  Mr.  Murdoch,  the  successful  competitor,  entered, 
without  a  formal  lease  being  prei)ared,  into  pernancy  of  the 
tolls;  but,  with  all  his  endeavours,  he  failed  to  make  them 
as  profitiible  as  he  had  hoped,  owing  to  a  breach  of  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  A  treaty  ensued;  a  drail 
lease  was  prepared  l)y  the  crown  solicitor;  but  the  lessee 
refused  to  execute  it,  as  it  did  not  contain  ail  the  terms  of 
the  particulars  of  tender.  The  government  had  now  the 
option,  either  to  vacate  the  contract  altogether,  or  to  frame 
the  lease  according  to  iU  own  stipulations,  and  compel  tlic 
lessee  specifically  to  ])erform  his.  True  to  its  character, 
before  it  would  make  the  election,  it  required  to  assure  it«clf 
which  course  of  the  twain  would  be  the  most  lucrative. 
Accordingly,  very  soon  afterwards,  a  man  from  the  cluun- 
gang,  wmrinrj  irons^  made  his  ai)peanuice  at  Bridgewater 
icrry,  stationed  there  by  orders  of  government,  under  eoiiic 
now-forgotten  pretext.  It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Murdoch, 
that  the  man  was  very  curious  in  his  inquiries,  as  to  how 
many  carts,  oxen,  &c.  &c.,  were  crossed  every  day  at  his 
ferry.  Sus])ecting  his  object,  he  directed  his  ferry-men  to 
falsify  the  nmnber  by  treble  its  daily  amount.  ^I'hc  ]ilan 
succeeded.  Delighted  bcyonil  measure  at  so  rich  a  booty 
being  now  within  gnisp,  the  government  determineil  its  elec- 
tion, by  vacating  the  contract,  and  taking  the  ferry  into  its 
own  hands.  Air.  Murdoch  wtis  thus  rid  of  a  tnmblesomo 
bargain.  I'he  government  luis  since  discovered  its  mistake, 
aiul  the  falliMlity  of  the  spy-system.  The  net  revenue  of 
th<i  ferry  is  far  less  than  the  rent  formerlv  |Hiid  for  it  by 
Mr.  Munlt)ch  ! 

But  this  is  a  raie  instance.    Deiective  in  the  extreiue»  >is 
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regards  the  public  good,  espionape  Is  a  wonderful  means  of 
promoting  the  governmental  interests.  Of  the  local  prero- 
gatives, there  is  no  branch  more  jealously  maintained  by  the 
colonial  secretarjr.  The  solicitor-general,  Mr.  Jones,  brought 
a  clerk  with  him  from  England,  who  died  at  Hobarton. 
Up  to  his  death  he  received  his  salary  from  the  colonial 
treasury,  agreeably  to  an  understanding  between  Mr.  Jones 
and  the  government,  on  his  receiving  his  appointment.  The 
Bolicitor-general  appointed  another  clerk  to  the  vacant  clerk- 
ship, and  notified  it  to  the  colonial  secretary.  That  officer 
refused  to  sanction  it,  and  in  the  face  of  everjr  precedent  to 
the  contrary  which  British  practice  affords,  clauned  the  right 
of  nomination.  It  was  in  vain  for  Mr.  Jones  to  represent 
to  the  colonial  secretary,  that  none  but  the  barrister  could 
possibly  determine  the  capacity  of  the  barrister's  clerk ;  and 
that  the  trustiness  of  the  nominee,  being  a  matter  in  which 
his  private  clients  as  well  as  himself  had  no  trivial  concern, 
was  rather  a  matter  for  his  own  satisfaction,  than  for  that  of 
the  government.  The  secretary  refused  to  recede  from  his 
demands.  The  matter  is  understood  to  be  at  this  moment 
before  Downing-strect.  Meanwliile,  Mr.  Jones,  naturally 
disinclined  to  intrust  into  such  hands,  so  formidable  a  right 
of  access  to  the  secrets  of  his  professional  and  domestic  pri- 
vacy, has  been  compelled  to  pay  £130  a-year  for  the  pnvi 
lege ;  thereby  reducing  his  own  official  salary  to  £470  per 
annum ;  the  local  government  having  stopi)cd  his  clerk's  pay 
until  Lord  John  Russell's  answer  is  received  !  In  the  mean 
time,  and  before  that  answer  can  be  possibly  obtained,  Mr. 
Jones  is  suspended  upon  a  new  ground  raised  by  the  local 
government: — this  appointment,  we  ought  to  observe,  was 
conferred  in  England,  by  the  royal  sign  manual.  Had  the 
solicitor-generalship  been  given  to  one  of  the  more  docile 
"  bar "  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the  colonial  secretary  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  acting  precisely  as  he  pleased. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  new8pa])ers.  They  are  evidently 
an  admirable  armoury,  full  of  all  kinds  of  tools  of  state- 
crafll  If  an  officer  is  tempted  to  run  restive,  and  is  too 
pimctilious  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  afford  a  plain 
reason  for  dismissal,  it  has  been  observed  to  us  by  those  who 
know  the  colony,  that  the  low  attorney  or  some  other  unoffi- 
cial personage  of  the  press,  is  employed  to  write  in  the  news- 
papers, asking,  in  the  name  of  the  public,  why  such  a  wretch 
is  suffered  to  exist  as  a  public  officer?  This  i)robabIy  will 
be  followed  uj)  by  a  regular  succession  of  attacks  in  subsequent 
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numbers,  until  the  requisite  amount  of  unpopularity  in  the 
journal-ridden  colony  is  insured.  Then  comes  the  dismissaL 
And,  last  of  all,  as  a  finishing  blow  to  the  wretch,  should  he 
dare  talk  of  an  appeal  to  Downing-street,  there  comes  lo 
Fscan  in  our  next;  and  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  a 
supposed  public  is  confidently  appealed  to,  ever  alter,  by  the 
wreakers  of  the  mischief.  This  has  been  tried  with  much 
success  in  a  variety  of  cases.  The  late  suspension  of  Mr. 
solicitor-general  Jones,  is  one  of  the  very  strongest  instances 
we  know  of  its  temporary  success.  This  gentleman  has  fur- 
nished the  different  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, as  well  as  of  others  as  high  in  local  ofiice, 
and  as  hostile,  with  matter  for  an  almost  weekly  succession  of 
savage  attacks,  during  the  period  of  more  than  eighteen  months^ 
down  to  and  inclusive  of  the  day  of  his  suspension !  We 
gather  from  the  True  Colonist,  the  only  paper  not  arrayed 
against  him,  that  these  attacks  were  invariably  coincident, 
both  in  date  and  matter^  with  the  various  "  correspondences" 
passing  between  himself,  and  his  official  superiors  here  and 
m  Van  Diemen's  Land.*  In  one  case,  it  seems  that  a  brutal 
attack  of  this  kind  in  the  Courier,^  was  accompanied  with 
an  extract  from  a  dispatch,  written  by  him,  to  Lord  John 
KusseU ;  and  which,  as  it  contained  an  appeal  from  some 
decision  of  the  local  government,  the  writer  was,  by  official 
custom,  obliged  to  forward  open,  through  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin 1 1  What  was  worse,  when  tiie  solicitor-general  drew  his 
Excellency's  attention  to  the  article  in  the  paper  in  question, 
and  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  this  palpable  breach  of  official 
confidence,  his  application  was  answered  by  the  colonial 
secretary,  and  rejected ;  together  with  a  reprimand  for  hi$ 
having  appealed  to  the  lie^itenant-go^oemor^  as  though  against 
himself! !  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  that  the  offence  of 
this  gentleman,  which  has  been  assigned  for  tlic  suspension 
from  office  at  last  accomplished  \x\yon  him,  is  his  refusal  to 
agree  to  an  abrupt  proposal  of  his  hostile  colleagues,  the  attoir- 
ney-general  and  crown  solicitor  (of  whom  the  latter,  mthin  im 
days  aftertoards,  absconded  to  Sincapore,  with  £2000  of 
public  money),  for  the  substitution  of  himself  in  tlie  place  of 
the  former  officer  as  crhninal  ])lcadcr,  and  of  the  latter,  as 
crown  prosecutor  at  quarter  sessions ;  wliich  last  })08t,  by  the 
way,  he  could  not,  as  queen's  counsel,  with  any  regard  to 


♦  *'  Tnu»  Colonist,"  vols.  viii.  ix.  x.  jMMaim, 
t  "  UoUarton  Courier,"  23il  Oi  L  1840. 
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professional  decorum,  ever  consent  to  filL*  But  we  believe 
that  this,  and  the  other  more  recent  arbitrary  doings  of  Sir 
John  Franklin's  officers,  will  soon  receive  the  attention  of 
Parliament. 

Another  of  these  instances,  at  the  risk  of  fatiguing  the 
reader,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Gregory,  an  old  public 
servant,  in  1834,  received  the  appointment  of  colonial  trea- 
surer in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Unfortunately  for  him,  a  seat 
in  both  councils  is  inseparately  annexed  to  that  office.  In 
Canada,  the  legislative  councillors,  though  appointed  by  the 
crown,  hold  their  seats  for  life.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  the 
legislative  councillors  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  hold 
their  seats  during  the  lieutenant-governor's  good  pleasure,  or 
his  secretary's.  But  those  legislative  councillors,  who  hold 
official  place  besides,  are  in  a  far  worse  position  as  respects 
this  tenure,  than  their  unofficial  colleagues.  The  latter  are 
appointed  per  capita,  to  their  seats  at  ike  council  table ;  and 
sit  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  A.,  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.,  &c.  &c.  The 
former  sit  as  public  officers,  and  not  as  individuals;  their 
seats  in  councfl  are  inseparable  from  their  offices.  Hence, 
whenever  they  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves  so 
obnoxious  to  the  governor  or  colonial  secretary,  that  their 
removal  from  the  council  becomes  inevitable,  their  depri- 
vation of  place  and  salary  follows  as  of  course.  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Gregory.  A  man  of  courteous  manners,  and  well- 
tried  zeal  in  office,  an  admirable  accountant,  and  one  whose 
independence  of  circumstances  was  only  exceeded  by  his 
independence  of  mind; — ^there  was  perhaps  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  colony  who  so  generally  commanded  confidence  and 
esteem, — as  there  certainly  was  no  one  whose  qualifications 
for  his  office  were  more  universally  conceded.  The  Issue 
Bill,  a  measure  of  more  or  less  consequence  we  suppose  to 
the  local  government,  came  on  in  council,  during  the  session 
of  1839.  Mr.  Gregory  voted  against  the  other  official 
advisers  of  the  crown's  representative  on  that  occasion.  His 
enormous  conduct,  in  regarding  too  literally  the  terms  of 
the  oath  he  had  sworn,  "faithfimy  to  advise  his  Excellency,** 
was  bitterly  represented  by  Sir  John  Franklin's  govenment, 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  and  his  disgrace  demanded.  Lord 


♦  The  **  True  Colonist/'  vol.  x.  Nos.  1,2.  As  No.  1  of  this  journal,  also  gives  an 
account  of  the  late  dismissal,  in  the  same  week,  of  the  commissioner  of  the 
Court  of  InsolvencT ;  founded  on  that  gentleman's  refusal  to  recognise,  much 
less  to  obey,  the  directions  of  the  colonial  secretary,  as  to  his  judicial  and 
ministerial  conduct !   This  is  centralisation  with  a  vengeance  ! 
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John  Russell  refused  to  interfere,  and  left  it  to  Sir  John 
Fnmklin,  to  undertake  at  his  own  responsibility,  whatever 
measure  he  might  deem  necessary  under  the  circumstances. 
Tliis  amljiguous  dociunent  was  rashly  interpreted  in  a  favour- 
able sense;  and  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  August  1840,  re- 
moved Mr.  Gregory  from  the  colonial  treasury  and  the 
legislative  council; — and  at  the  same  time,  with  much 
seeming  inconsistency,  rendered  to  his  merits,  as  well  in 
the  GazettCy  as  in  the  official  announcement  of  his  dismissal 
from  office,  the  strongest  possible  testimonial  of  his  valuable 
services  for  so  many  years  in  that  office  I  * 

Another  gross  instrument  of  these  misrepresentations  of 
British  dominion,  is  of  a  peculiarly  unconstitutional  order. 
There  is  perhaps  no  officer  more  deservedly  exclaimed  againt^t 
than  the  present  attorney-general,  brother,  as  we  liave  ob- 
served, of  the  editor  of  the  Courier.  This  individual  owes 
much  to  the  influence,  now  of  all  others  transcendant,  of  the 
Derwent  Bank,  wliose  manager  happens  to  have  a  seat  in 
council  with  liim,  and  the  honour  of  being  his  father-in-law. 
This  bank  was  founded  in  Colonel  Arthur's  time,  and  by 
members  of  liis  government,  chiefly  for  party  purposes,  and 
the  Colonel  and  all  his  colonial  relatives  nave  large  shares  in 
it.  It  is  a  most  powerful  engine,  and  has  been  even  more  so. 
Till  of  late  years,  no  crown  officer  dared  to  l>e  the  customer 
of  any  other  bank.  Every  one  who  received  an  official  an- 
nouncement of  some  ai)pointment  to  place,  received  about  the 
same  time  with  it  a  semi-official,  quite  as  intelligible,  re- 
quiring him  to  become  a  customer  of  the  I)er%vent  Bank,  if 
not  already  one.  There  was  no  one  found  to  withstand  this 
tynuuiy  in  Col.  Arthur's  time,  nor  under  Sir  tJohn  Franklin, 
imtil  a  police  magistmtc,  Cai)tain  Gardiner,  of  Avoca,  as  it  is 
said,  applied  formally  to  his  Excellency,  and  won  from  him 
the  inadvertent  disclamier  of  so  base  an  interlerence.  Five 
other  officers,  on  hearing  of  it,  at  once  ])r()cecded  to  use  their 
new-found  libertv^ancl  withdrew  their  accounts  to  other  banks! 
Shorn  of  so  mucli  of  its  frjnpromaoy,  still  is  the  Derwent  liank 
understood  throughout  the  colony  to  be  one  of  the  best 
police  engines  now  extant.  It  crushes  whom  its  allies  will, 
so  soon  as  the  stream  of  vicis.situde  has  whirled  the  victim 
amidst  its  wheels.  It  justifies  the  opponents  of  state  bunka 
in  the  American  Kepublic.  In  return,  a  gomlly  slice  of  |m- 
tronage  and  j)refennent  is  allotted  to  this  useful  instrument. 


*  *'Tnio  Colonist,"  August  1840. 
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Its  debtors,  particularly  the  less  endowed  sort,  are  aU  pronged 
into  place,*  and  their  salaries  shovelled  into  the  cashier's 
strong  box;  and,  the  son-in-law  of  its  managing  director 
shall  continue  to  be  attorney-general  yet  a  little  longer ! 

There  did  till  lately  exist  one  incumbrance  or  drag  upon 
the  smooth  wheels  of  power,  which  has  been  most  wisely  re- 
moved by  the  recent  act  of  council,  4  Vic.  No.  33.  We 
allude  to  the  practice  of  trying  criminals  by  a  jury  of  seven 
military  officers,  instead  of  the  jury  of  twelve  civilians,  as  in 
nisi  prim  cases.  It  was  felt  by  the  oppressed  colonists  that 
a  miUtary  jury  afforded  them  a  guarantee  of  life,  liberty,  and 
reputation,  which,  in  the  absence  of  free  institutions,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  influencing  government  and  its  banking 
system,  none  of  them  would  be  able  to  promise  to  them- 
selves from  twelve  men,  its  debtors  or  its  spies,  in  either  case 
its  creatures.  And  well  did  these  gallant  jurors  justify  the 
popular  confidence.  The  government  did  not  feel  easy,  so 
long  as  they  were  permitted  to  exhibit  in  their  own  persons 
that  solitary  example  of  a  British  institution,  worked  out 
with  British  spirit  and  principle.  Gold  could  not  corrupt 
them,  and  espionage  had  no  play,  where  the  masters  of  the 
spies  had  no  control.  And  when  last  winter,  the  measure  of 
their  transgressions  of  the  colonial  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment was  filled,  by  their  verdict  against  the  crown  in  an 
indictment  of  a  farmer,  for  beating  off  his  land  a  director- 
general  of  roads  whom  he  caught  trespassing  there,  the 
colonial  secretary  and  attomev-gcneral  resolved  to  make  a 
short  and  clean  work  with  these  military  juries.  Accord- 
ingly the  act  above  alluded  to  was  passed  on  Guj  Faux  Day, 
1840,  abolishing  for  ever  the  insubordinate  juries  of  seven, 
and  substituting  their  civil  juries  of  twelve,  —which  had  more 
than  once  approved  themselves  so  civil  and  indeed  accommo- 
dating, in  Ubel  and  other  cases,  where  the  "  Queen's  repre- 
sentative" was  in  any  degree  supposed  to  be  interested; 
insomuch,  that  now  no  man  thinks  of  measuring  character  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  by  its  degree  of  estimation  with  a  jvaty 
of  the  place.  Indeed,  this  amenability  of  the  new  tribunaiB 
to  reason  has  been  amply  established  already  in  the  case  of 
the  Queen  v.  Addison  and  others^  an  ex  officio  information  of 
the  attorney-general  for  a  libel  on  a  legislative  councillor,  ih6 
first  instance  of  the  kind  known  in  the  island.  But  the/A 
this  councillor  was  his  father-in-law.  Captain  Swanston  1      ' ' 


♦  ♦*  True  Colonist,"  vol  x.  No.  1. 
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The  supposed  libel  was  contained  in  the  petition  of  the 
defendants  to  Downing-street.  The  facts  are  shortly  as  fol- 
low. A  question  of  a  tiUe  to  certain  land  had  been  pending 
between  a  Sir.  Lord  and  tiie  petitioners.  It  being  asserted 
by  the  latter  that  the  grant-deed  from  the  crown  to  tiae  former 
had  improvidently  issued,  in  violation  of  their  own  pre\4ou8 
title  to  it,  they  were  advised  to  memorialize  the  Lieutenant- 
Grovemer  for  leave  to  use  the  sovereign's  writ  of  scire  facias 
to  try  their  right  to  a  repeal  of  the  grant.  The  memorial 
was  presented  and  supported  by  affidavits.  The  attorney- 
general,  however,  who  was  also  retained  by  Mr.  Lord  as  hjs 
private  council  in  the  matter,  in  the  face  of  law,  or  perhaps 
m  ignorance  of  it,  and  of  British  practice  in  such  cases,  re- 
fused his  certificate  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  the  writ,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  one  that 
might  be  in  any  case  granted  or  refused  at  the  discretion  of 
the  crown !  !*  The  law  officers  of  England,  to  whom  the 
matter  was  thereupon  referred,  have  since  upset  this  notable 
position.  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Lord,  pursuing  his  advan- 
tage, commenced  an  action  of  ejectment  against  the  peti- 
tioners. The  attorney-general  conducted  his  case.  On  the 
14th  December,  1839  however,  the  defendants  in  this  action 
obtained  a  verdict  by  reason  of  their  possession  for  twenty 
years,  under  the  21  Jac.  1.  c  14.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial 
was  afterwards  made  by  the  attorney-general,  again  as  counsel 
for  Lord,  but  owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
judges  as  to  the  applicabilitv  of  the  statute  to  the  colony,  it 
proved  unsuccessful  At  the  next  session  of  the  le^slative 
council,  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  the  attorney-general  for  the 
repeal  of  that  statute !  Hundreds  petition^  the  council 
against  the  bill ;  Mr.  Lord  was  the  only  petitioner  in  favour 
of  it.  All  the  unofficial  members,  except  Captain  Swanston, 
opposed  the  bill,  which,  however,  passed  into  a  lawf  on  the 
21st  Septenil>er,  1840,  with  a  clause  suspending  its  operation 
until  the  queen's  pleasure  should  be  known.  The  petition  to 
the  secretary  of  state  was  the  natural  result  of  that  clause ;  and 
the  jHititioners  took  the  opportunity  of  rebutting  many  aUesed 
misrepresentations  of  themselves  and  their  cause,  contained  in 
Mr.  Lord's  ])etition  to  the  council.    And  as  the  council  had 


*  A  little  wqnaintanco  with  his  Inw  ImhiIcs,  will,  hy  and  hv,  wo  hap<>,  instmct 
this  loarnod  person,  that  proropuive  thoit*;h  it  be,  it  is  also  a  mf  of  tigkU  (Sir 
(Jliver  Butler's  case,  3  1>«'V.  Hop.) 

J Acts  of  Counril,  4  Vic,  No.  17. 
Petition  of  Messrs.  Jackson,  &r.,  to  the  Secretary  of  Stjito,  p.  9. 
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printed  that  petition  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney-general, 
it  was  natural  that  the  reply  to  it  should  be  printed  by  its 
authors,  and  cii'culated  as  far  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  rebuttal.  Unluckily  for  the  petitioners,  however, 
they  had  also  laboured  to  explain  away  the  adverse  vote  of 
the  council,  by  some  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  position  of 
the  place-holding  members  of  it,  in  regard  to  their  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  of  Captain  Swanston's  vote  they  said,  that 
it  "  may  he  accounted  for  by  his  being  a  near  relative  of  the 
attorney -general,  whose  character  is  so  deeply  implicated  in 
this  case  ;*  and  moreover,  by  his  being  interested  in  another 
case,  where  the  statute  of  James  would  have  the  effect  of 
defeating  a  grant  that  had  been  improperly  obtained  from 
the  crown."    This  was  the  libel ! ! 

The  audacious  petitioners  having  been  brought  up,  on  a 
bench  warranty  twelve  civil  jurors,  first  fruits  of  the  new  Jury 
Act,  met  and  voted  the  above  sentence  a  wicked  libel.  Qf 
the  four  petitioners,  the  poorest  was  fined  ten  pounds  and  sen- 
tenced to  three  weeks'  imprisonment;  the  others  were  fined 
one  hundred  pounds  apiece,  and  sentenced  to  seven  tceeis^  im- 
prisonment !  !t  All  four  underwent  their  sentences  by  con- 
finement, in  one  cell  of  17  feet  by  11,  on  the  felons'  side  of 
the  common  gaol  of  Hobarton,  with  the  worst  of  offenders 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  with  the  horrid  re- 
membrance that  their  own  cell  had  been  tenanted  not  very 
long  previously  by  a  wretch  under  sentence  of  death  for  mur- 
der and  cannibalism, — and  that  another  imhappy  prisoner 
had,  more  recently  still,  ended  there  his  earthly  woes  by 
suicide  I  If  this  case  reaches  Downing-street,  surely  it  must 
draw  down  their  indignant  sympathies  who  have  the  power 
to  redress  It. 

Out  of  the  remaining  facts  before  us,  we  have  only  room 
for  a  selection.  Those  we  have  recounted  show  plainly  how 
unsafe  a  thing  it  is  for  any  man  to  choose  a  habitation  in  a 
penal  colony,  who  is  not  prepared  "to  pray  for  good  Mr. 
Squeers,  and  love  Master  Wackford  Squeers,  and  not  object 
to  sleep  three  in  a  bed,  as  no  Christian  should."  Happy,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  those  who  are  compliant !  The  proprietor 
of  the  Hobarton  A  dvertiser,  a  Mr.  Abbott,  whose  editor  is  an 
emancipist,  coveted  much  a  certain  piece  of  land,  which. 


*  By  his  acting  as  private  counsel  of  Lord,  at  the  time  when,  as  hiw  adTiser 
of  the  crown,  he  pronounced  against  the  scire  facias, 
t  "  True  Colonist,"  5th  February,  1841 
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having  been  put  up  for  sale  in  1831  by  the  crown,  had  Ixjcn 
bid  for  by  himself  and  a  gentleman  named  Sharland,  and 
knocked  down  to  the  latter.    The  deposit  was  jiaid,  and  the 
purchaser  took  i>ossession.    The  unsuccessful  jMirty  tried  to 
move  Colonel  ^\rthur  to  give  him  another  chance,  but  in  vain. 
After  some  years,  ^Ir.  Sharland  made  a  disposition  of  hia 
property,  under  which  tlic  lot  of  laud  became  vested  in  hid 
son ;  and  he  requested  Colonel  Arthur  to  retain  the  grant-, 
deed  to  himself,  already  executed  by  Colonel  -tVrthur  and 
perfected,  and  make  out  one  instead  in  his  son's  own  name. 
That  son  had  Incurred  oifielal  ire,  by  his  sympithy  on  bclu^f , 
of  a  gentleman,  about  that  time  most  unjustly  dismisml  frpm, 
the  colonial  secretaiyship,  and  replaced  by  Captain  jl\lQnta£^ 
Colonel  Arthur's  nei)liew.    Colonel  Arthur  being  a(  tqai. 
time  on  the  eve  of  departure  for  England,  nothing  more  j\'aft. 
heanl  of  this  land  until  after  Sir  John  Franklm*s  arrival; 
when  the  new  grant-deed,  although  actually  engrossed  anu' 
executed,  and  ready  for  delivery,  was  suddenly  impounded 
and  its  issue  stopi)ed,  in  consequence  of  a  renewed  applica* . 
tion  of  ilr.  ^Vbbott  to  let  him  have  the  land  at  its  nrh^e  eoet 
in  jSIr.  Sharland's  s^tead  I   The  reason  assigned  for  thi^  iuode^t . 
request  was,  that  he  iroifld  have  bought  the  land  long  befgrd: ! 
1831,  had  he  not  sui>pt>sed  that  it  was  included,  by  ov<?rhiea- 
surement,  in  other  land  previously  sold  to  him  by  the  crpirn  ! 
A  IxKirdwas  named  of  two  persons,  holding  offices  at  thp  wjH 
of  the  higher  |X)wers,  and  moreover  personally  hostile  to  Xlir. 
Sharland  and  friendly  to  his  opponent,    llicir  enquiry  vae.  a 
secret  one;  only  Mr.  Sharland,  jun.  was  permitted  to  attend^ 
it,  but  his  father  was  pereinptorily  refused.   Their  T^fM^ijf 
most  unfavonnible  to  his  case :  the  colonial 
ately  confiriued  it ;  and  a  new  grtmt-deed 
her  ALi'jePtv  to  Mr.  Abbott.  This  was  in 
land  had  been  seven  years  in  undistiu-brd  jf)i^^k*^^iofi^ 
laud.  Within  a  few  weeks,  ^Ir.  Abbott  sold  a  rjiiiinflf  j-' 
comprising  this  very  lot,  to  one  of  the  par^os  6fl1^ ' 
cenu»d  in  the  transaction,  and  who  has  since  r^^flAWl 
profitably, to  Mr.Orr,  a  merchant  in  Ilobarton !  Mf'A 
aj»f>eal  to  the  wretary  of  state  not  hann^j  bct^ 
with  the  nm'swry  dfirunuMits,  all  of  which  Vemt;^ 
of  iSirtlohn  Franklin,  in  spite  of  appHrati(mi  on  hti*  mrj 
('(»lonial  HPcretary,  was  uiisuceossful.  IVing  Advik^Iliv  < 
that  a  itrt/zr  /'/rf-r."!  wtmld  He  to  repeal  the  gnitii 
desinuis  to  try  the  question,  he  wn)le  to 
seerotaiy,  Capt.  Forster,  in  Novenil»er  184f 


I /  I'll 
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with  his  counseFs  opinion  and  his  own  intention,  and  ap- 
plying for  the  grant-deed  originally  made  out  to  himself, 
and  which,  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  perfected  document, 
and  entrusted  by  him  to  the  late  governor's  custody,  for  a 
specific  purpose,  never  carried  into  effect  He  was  told  in 
rejdy,  that  "  it  was  not  in  the  lieutenant-governor's  power  to 
comply  with  his  request"  On  receiving  this  letter,  he  begged 
his  cotmael  to  call  at  the  secretary's  office  to  know  the  reason. 
That  gentleman  waited  upon  the  assistant  colonial  secretary, 
and  was  informed  by  him,  that  he  did  not  know  where  the 
deed  was ;  that  it  was  most  probably  torn  up,  at  least  it  oupht 
to  have  been ! !  Mr.  Sharland's  counsel  then  asked  him 
whether,  if  it  should  be  found,  he  would  be  able  to  have  a 
dght  of  it,  for  the  piipose  of  preparing  the  petition  for  scire 
/udM  according  to  lonn?  He  was  told,  "Certainly  not  I 
Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  furnish  you  with  weapons 
against  oukselves  ?"  ! !  And,  in  fact,  the  injured  party  has 
been  accordingly  reduced  to  make  a  second  complaint  to 
Downing-street 

The  fact  is,  that  as  with  the  life,  liberty,  and  fame,  so 
too  with  the  property  of  a  free  colonist, — the  only  principle 
that  guides  the  colonial  government,  even  in  its  C(miparar 
tively  juster  moods,  seems  borrowed  from  some  code  of  gaol- 
regulations.  No  man,  as  it  seems,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  that 
protection  of  property  which  British  law  can  insure  to  him, 
unless  the  interests  of  the  penal  government  demand  it 
And  it  is  most  panful  to  observe,  that  so  much  luis  been  the 
loss  of  virtue  in  these  once  British  people,  that  even  the  free 
colonists  themselves,  with  very  rare,  but  honourable  except 
tions,  seldom  think  of  invoking,  on  the  justest  side,  the 
nobler  shield  of  law.  Of  the  constitution  and  iJieir  inalien- 
able i^hts  of  citizens  freeborn,  we  seldom  find  a  trace  in 
any  ot  their  publications  but  the  True  Colonist  newspaper. 
In  almost  every  litigated  question  between  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  trembling  proprietor  of  lands,  or  chattels  per^ 
sonal,  the  great  point  on  both  sides  seems  to  be,  to  win  and  keep 
the  good  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state ;  that  is,  of  the 
chiei  clerk  m  the  under  secretary's  office  I  The  dispatch  of 
the  sccretarv  of  state  is  generally  considered  decisive ;  even 
fiup|k>0in^  tnat  the  oppressed  party  has  had  courage  enough  to 
incense  his  masters  by  appealing  to  that  tribuim.  This  is 
a  gt^at  wrong,"  quoth  the  one  party,  "for  look  to  what  his 
lordship  had  written  about  it!"  "It  is  no  wrong  at  all,*' 
cries  the  other  side — "  for  see !  I  have  a  later  dispatch  than 
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jrours;  and  it  tells  n  very  difibrent  story."  The  following 
illustration  of  this  most  debasing  tone  of  feeling,  will  also 
serve  to  show,  that  the  jn-crogative  tendencies  of  the  colonial 
government  are  too  bold  and  higli-flo^Ti  to  be  confined  to 
ordinary  means,  when  these  are  inadequate  to  the  greatness 
of  the  ends. 

The  Church  of  England  enjoys  no  ascendancy  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  All  denominations  are  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically equal  before  the  law  of  that  colony.  Let  not  our 
readers  imagine  that  this  is  due  to  the  liberality  of  the  rullor^. 
It  is  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  system,  to  which 
we  have  already  adverted.  There  is  no  indepcndenoe  tolerated 
in  gaols, — not  even  ecclesiastical  independence.  There  ore 
no  incmnbcnts ;  only  chaplains.  So  it  is  with  Van  Dicmen's 
Land.  Before  the  Church  Act  passed,*  the  different  deno- 
minations received  indiscriminately  their  share  of  gorem- 
mcnt  monies  ;  and  churches  and  ptirsonages  were  built  at  the 
public  expense,  for  the  use  of  other  religionists,  as  well  as  for 
that  of  the  Anglicans,  Some  jealousies  and  difficulties  con- 
nected with  these  distributions  of  bounty,  iis  well  as  tlie 
uncertainty  of  the  teniu'e  by  which  the  religious  edifices 
were  held,  iuduced  the  government  to  bring  into  the  council, 
the  bill  commonly  called  tlic  Church  Act:  by  which,  the 
equality  of  all  denominations,  especially  of  those  of  Ilomc, 
England,  and  St^otland,  was  asserted ;  and  the  fiituro  issucH 
of  church-building  funds  and  ministers'  stiiiends,  regiilutiHl 
according  to  one  unifonn  P(mle.  And,  as  to  the  tenure  of 
churches  and  other  buildings,  whether  now  or  Ikir^ter 
nyrfi*d^  or  now  in  j>ronres9  of  erection^  In  (he  buildinp  of 
^nhtrk  rPApecf  ively  any  puhllc  monies  shall  hate  Imn  eoipMuM^ 
the  thircl  section  of  the  Act  i)n)vided  a  sufficiently  clear 
and  cjisy  rule,  as  (me  would  think,  whereby  ti>  decide  all 
contested  questions  soever.  For,  by  that  section,  the  eri- 
fiinal  user  or  enjoyment  was  to  regulate  tlio  dccHcation  of 
t\\Q,  firehold  of  tlio  fabric,  and  thus  those  buildings  were  .for 
ever  tnmsf erred  fiH)m  the  crown,  "  to  l>e/br  tVi'r  docKvatied' to 
the  purposes,  and  holdon  mMy  for  the  Usscs,  and  h%  itptov- 
priated  to  the  service  of  the  ix'ligious  dcnominatibuj^r^acAicil 
respecfi'oehf  Buch  biiiUlhws  ir*  rr  en^ftnl  orinimllih'^  \  q^Mntion 
has  been  for  some  years  ])ending  under  this  clan(«04  bdtiwwn 
the  rrcsbyterlan  and  Anglican  inhabitants  of*  Dothwcll  on 
the  Clyde.  A  church  had  been  erected  in  1830-1,  by  go- 
 ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  — 
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iTOvnnieiit  litd  the  inhabitants,  of  which  tho  Pre8b3rtei:iw 
<  jilinidter  juid  hie  flock  had  been  in  peaceable  posaeasion.  &a&i 
'/Ihe  ianoment  of  its  erection,  down  to  the  jMiBsing  of  the 
wCltaTchi  Act,  and  even  to  the  present  time.  Fratn  some 
-OQcasional  visits  of  Episcopalian  ministers  to  this  church  (the 
only  one  in  BothweU)  for  the  purpose  of  administering  their 
litfea'/to  the  few  English  residents  of  the  place,  as  well  as 
-'fir«diQi;Some  earlj  intentions  of  Colonel  Arthur,  the  Anglican 
^aiK^hdfiacon*  in  the  course  of  the  year  1837,  laid  claim  to  the 
.-wlkole  of  tiie  fabric  as  Episcopalian  property.  On  tlieir  side, 
lih^/Presbjrterians  insisted  on  their  sole  and  undivided  right 
i  tbe.  rchurch ;  affirming  that  the  visits  of  the  Episcopalian 
.  deigyioen  had  never  been  admitted  by  them  as  of  a  right, 

-  bttA  mferely  out  of  courtesy ;  and  that,  even  if  Colonel 
Arthur's  intentions  could  be  in  any  case  urged  against  them- 
selyes,  that  officer  in  his  last  minute  of  council  had  expressly 
'And.  formally  adopted  intentions  altogether  opiK)site.*  A 

•  tiiird  party,  the  Economists,  interpreted  the  vohiminous 
.evidenice  of  eitlier  claimant,  to  have  established  the  joint 
..title-  of  both  to  the  same  fabric,  per  mie  et  per  tout.  The 
'  g^mment  again  asserted  its  own  right  to  it,  on  the  ground 

that  k  was  a  case  not  witJbin  the  Church  Act  at  all.  And 
lastly^itbe  Scottish  heir  at  law  of  a  Mr.  Alexander  of  Sydney, 
.  .iputin  his^chiim  to  the  soil  on  which  the  churcli  had  been 
'  •built^  4U9  having  been  originally  granted  to  the  deceased,  aiid 
!  ofllerwarda  ■  by  the  error  of  tlie  surveyors  included  in  the 
I'  towneUip  of  Bothwell.  This  was  considered  by  all  think- 
\  vog  men  A  proper  case  for  an  information  suit  in  the  supreme 

•  . court  in  equity.    But  the  government  liad  only  asserted  its 

claim,  with  a  view  of  granting  away  its  su[)posed  rights 

•  to i th^ Church  of  England;  and,  as  to  the  stranger  in  the 
!>  distant- land,  woe  to  the  weak  I    The  Presbytery  was  invited 

-  to  hiiTe.freoourse  to  law,  as  the  secretary  of  utaU  had  di reded 
i<  thai  reitihet  this  question  should  be  settled  in  that  way,  or  c^lse 
i'»i»jtho  %xmt  of  both  parties  refusing  to  commence  pr(x;eed- 
*^\\b^  iKatthe  governor  and  his  legislatim  cotmcil  wore  to  pass  an 
'<^'i^€fi  gibiiM  O'cer  the  church  to  the  AngLicam^  with  a  Uen  upon 
s\-'U'«nvih6;  Presbyterians'  favour,  for  the  amount  'subscribed  hy 
v.*^iBimb(sri  of  iheir  body  in  1830-1 ! !  If  It  was  in  vain  for  the 
iromodelrator  .tD  remind  the  governor  that  the  Presbytery  hcjirg 

t'n  ll'>7/tit«ui    :  .    ••  ■  ..'1 
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Vindication  of  the  Presbytery  of  Van  Dionien's  Land,"  by  James  Thom- 
son; Eff<J.  A.M.,  pt>.  161-2. 

t  Evidence  in  the  ease  of  th#  Bothwell  Church  Bill,  pp.  45-46. 
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in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  this  church,  was  in  a  con- 
dition to  repel  aggression  indeed  on  the  part  of  others,  but 
could  not  itself  taJke  the  initiative  in  proceedings  either  at  law 
or  in  equity.  The  acting  colonial  secretary  affected  to  sec  in 
this  remonstrance,  only  an  open  disrespect  towards  his  aft<?r  e^jo, 
the  governor,  and  liis  idol,  the  secretary  of  state.  I'he 
threatened  interference  by  enactment,  was  accordingly  r6- 
sorted  to.  The  archdeacon's  own  registrar  and  proctor 
prepared  it;  and  the  attorney-general,  who  had  previously 
consented  to  take  a  retainer  from  the  Presbytery,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  and  had  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  advise  them  on  the  management  of  their 
case,  suddenly  informed  them,  tliat,  in  compliance  with 
instructions  just  received^  he  must  abandon  their  cause,  and 
prepare  himself  to  bring  in  the  Spoliating  Bill  I  In  the  face 
of  every  principle, — in  spite  of  the  non-existence  of  any  law, 
British  or  colonial,  to  warrant  such  a  procedure,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  earnest  protest  of  the  Presbytery,*  this  out- 
rageous measure  was  proceeded  with.  So  assured  were  its 
authors  of  success,  that  they  rashly  paraded,  for  the  sake  of 
a  bastard  pojiularity,  the  preliminary  mockery  of  an  investi- 
gation at  the  bar  of  a  council,  which  had  confessedly  neither 
the  power  to  commit  two  contumacious  witnesses,  nor  to 
examine  any  one  ujwn  oath ;  and  some  wretched  stuff  out  of 
the  colonial  secretary's  letter-book,  which  they  ealled  "Evi- 
dence in  support  of  the  Preamble,*'  was  produced  and  printed. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  farce.  The  solicitor-general,  who  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Bill,  was  onlered  to  apneiir 
at  the  bar  of  the  council,  and  prove  its  preamble ; — a  Bill,  be 
it  observed,  which,  whether  it  were  proved  or  disproved,  was 
to  be  carried  tlwough  at  any  cost !  That  preamble  consisted 
of  five  recitals.  Of  these,  the  second,  third,  and  fSmrth,  set 
forth  the  exclusive  title  of  the  English,  and  the  recent 
usurpation  of  the  Scottish  Church.  But  the  first  and  fifth 
recitals  are  so  startlingly  contrasted,  that  they  merit  a  ^epa* 


*  "  To  his  cxcclloncy  Sir  John  Franklin,  Knight,  &c.  &c.,  and  (he  Jbotiour- 
able  the  Logislative  Council,  8cc  '     ■  i  M  • .  1 1: 

"Wo,  tlie  imders{|^otl,  hereby  bo^,  in  tho  nuiio  and  on  tho  Msdtf.tC  ike 
Pri'sbytory  of  Van  ]Jiemeii*a  JauiI,  rvspoct fully  to  onUif  our  proteat  Mnii^(,tbo 
itUeretts  of  the  mid  PrestiyUr^  being  at  ail  affecttii  or  vAmmitted  hjf  the  ftM.thNr  be-  ~ 
fon'  tho  nonournblo  (Council,  rehith^  to  the  church  at  Ihthtrrfl ;  And  tT^  Rlrthcr 
proU^st  and  dirlarr,  that  the  said  Preihyttry  is  in  no  wny  n  jtarty^  or  to  be  comBiderwd 
a  pttrty^  to  tho  bill  roforrod  to.  J.  \A\\u\  MiHlcrator;  .laiuoM  Thomaon,  IVocu- 
ratoT  and  A;:<'nt  of  IVosbytrry  of  Van  1)iomon*g  Land."  (Fr«4t«it  to.4iu  Ex- 
orllonrv  in  Connoil;  ordornd  tn  bi>  printMl.  ii4th  8«i)(Pinbi>r  18401) .  •>  '  r-  t .  t 

1.   '  I 
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rate  XJonsideratlon.  The  first  recited  verbatim  the  third 
section^  already  quoted  by  us,  of  the  Church  Act ;  the  law  of 
ihs  Umdy  which  not  even  this  bill  proposed  to  repeal !  The 
fiitii  reeital.  waa  as  follows :  * 

'  *^  Arid  whereas,  his  Excellency  the  lieutenant-governor  of  this 
colony,  has  recently  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Right  Honourable 
Her  Majesty 8  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  depart- 
m^V^  England,  conveying  Her  Majesty's  most  gracious  tvill  and 
ffwore,  (/)  that  the  said  church  should  be  holden  solefy  for  the 
^f^^  sai  be  (impropriated  to  the  service,  of  the  members  of  the 
Jpjni^ed  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  (/)  residing  within  Both- 
aforesaid,  and  that  the  members  of  ^e  Church  of  Scotland 
sbould  have,  and  were  entitled  to  a  lien  or  charge  on  the  said 
Cliurch, '  for  the  said  sum  of  £.  y  being  the  amount  of  their 
^iMgincit  contribution  towards  the  erection  of  the  said  Church  !  !  " 

. .  .Then  followed  the  two  enacting  clauses ;  brief  echoes  of 
,th0recitak.    The  Presbytery  intrusted  its  cause  to  a  Catho- 
hamster:  the  Presbyterian  minister  and  congregation 
of  Bothwell  gave  him  also  their  brief.    At  the  bar  of  the 
<;omu?il,  the  solicitor-general  and  his  antagonist,  urged  the 
Oau06.  of  their  respective  clients  in  a  conflict  of  more  than 
All  If eek'fl;, duration.    The  greatest  interest  appeared  to  be 
lUXHIi^.  on^^y^  side  by  the  question  of  what  was  in  fact 
ithe  nafi^re  ^\the  dispatch  of  the  secretary  of  state! !  At 
tttSToJoaei  of  it,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  first  reading  of  the 
]^;  ^ when,  contrary  to  all  hope,  the  chief  justice's  constitu- 
^qnaJf  and  manly  objections  to  a  measure,  which  went  far  to 
.t^rpf  the  council  into  a  Star  Chamber,  swelled  so  materially 
t|ie ,  i|$)rces  of  those  members  who  trembled  for  their  own 
.pgiOSiCfteicg^^  if  suck  a  precedent  were  adopted,  that  the  lieu- 
i^m^l^oy^oT  found  himself  reduced  to  the  impleasant 
^t^jtw^lfejipf  giviug  kis  casting-vote  for  or  against  the 
tii^fMSiur^;  I  A  tertium  quid,  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill,  was 
Mi^8|)|^]!;ed  ]n  his  eai;  by  the  acting  colonial  secretary,  its  main 
.f^im^^t^rr ).  The  happy  medium  was  embraced.    It  has  since 
^e^_intimated  to  the  moderator,  upon  authority,  that  the 
matter  kas  been  again  referred  kome  to  the  secretary  of  state ; 
"  an3  mat  the Heuienant-governor's  secretary  is  prepared  to  issue 
grdifi^^ediof  tke  ekurck  in  question,,  to  tke  party  or  parties 
'^'^^jS^^f'f^^  '^^^y^  tke  approbation  of  hinloitlskip. 
T.riri1?^^^i^u)^  rcao^of  such  doings  (ts  thes(&,  and  tt!tfn 

/::*>.iDn£U'^YiS[LiN6,  S  i«  p.  2  :  An  aci  declairat^rv^  the  ri^eht^pf, the  lum- 
bers of  the'Uttked  CntuneB^f  Bngjiwd  and  Iieland  t)i>  the  exclunve  u»^iof'  tbo 
church  at  Bothwell" 
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oiir  cycti  to  tlie  29 tli  cliapter  of  Magna  Charta,  or  to  the  Star 
Chamber  Abolition  Act  (14  Cai\  I,  chap.  20,)  we  ihorc  th:in 
ever  ble-^-s  the  memon'  of  ancestors,  who  left  us  an  England 
to  Inhabit,  and  not  a  gaol-yard  I  Wc  were  informed  the  other 
<lsi'y>  hy  a  ku  nster  ho  had  visited  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  that 
in  liirf  whole  libi'iiry  there  were  no  books  so  useful  to  him 
thei  c,profes5jIonally,as  the  black-letter  reports  and  text  writers 
of  the  Stuart  and  early  Ilanovei'ian  times,  when  prerogative 
on  one  side,  and  its  victims  on  tlic  other,  daily  sufrgcsted 
new  matter  for  forensic  argument  and  judicial  detemunation. 
If  so,  then,  besides  its  other  evils.  Van  Dicmen's  Land  must 
be  as  little  suited  to  the  lover  of  rational  and  personal  freedom, 
as  England  was  in  tlie  diiys  of  pursuivants  and  high  commis- 
sion ;  and  two  centuries  behind  the  motlicr-countrj"  in  these 
imi)oii:ant  respects,  as  she  imdoubtedly  is  in  others  already 
glanced  at  by  u?. 

AVhen  to  the  means  and  ai)pliances  of  the  \ailgar  tynmny 
we  have  attemjited  to  describe,  our  reader  has  added,  within 
his  own  mind,  tlieir  inevitable  consequences, — the  unircrsal 
distnist,  tlie  shunned  confidence  of  men,  the  lesaon  of 
duplicity  imbibed  alike  and  imictised  in  all  tl^e  details  of 
Intercourse  and  conmiunion,  lie  need  not  wonder  when  he 
hears  that  s«.>me  have  dared  to  render  themselves  obnoxions 
to  the  enianel[)lst  orirans  of  the  government,  by  the  jmblic 
declaration  that  "  Van  DlenuMi'sLand  is  no  place  for  a  gentle- 
man to  live  ill  I'"*  \W  are  well  ju'epared  to  believe,  at  Ica^t, 
tlnis  much.  AVe  liavt-  hi  ard  it  said,  that  "priA-ate  and  confi- 
dential," Jill*  v»onls  tliere  which  have  not  simply  lost  their 
EurojK'aii  slij  III  flea  nee.,  but  being  understood  to  denote  the 
value  and  iuijjorianee  which  the  ]>erson  communicating  the 
seA.*ret,  attaelied  to  It  himself, — and  so  to  signify  "authentic 
and  aeeredlli'd,'' — are,  in  that  legiud,  iar  more  calculated  to 
prom(»te  than  to  prevent  the  readv  circulation  of  the  deticiousi 
scandal: 

CM'  all  presumptive  evidence  of  the  moral  delmsemciit 
eiip.*ndert'd  i)y  the  delations  of  the  colonial  administrator?^  thiit 
whieh  )K.M*hai)s  is  not  the  weakes't,  is  that  there  la  no  re|)niiioh 
more  <  (»nunonIy  iX'sorted  to  in  that  colony  against  an  ndvemirt 
u]K)n  either  Mde  of  every  ipu  stion,  tlian  that  same  rcpn^ch 
of  nu  iuljicity.  Out  ol'ilie  aiinudance  of  the  heart  tlie  mouth 
speaketli. "  'Vhv  hearis  of  many  theiv  have  been  enif<hed  hy 
tyranny,  and  they  fester  on  in  <'orruption  and  deceit.  Lot  them 
Ik*  askid  privily,  touching'*  tln  lr  tynint^s  and  you  will  Iwar 
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t^^|3a  y  .h\\t  choDg^  the  si>here  to  th^  public  assembly 

<^.,^q.,m;intipgTroom4  and  you  will  be  amazed  to  find  tjie 
<mj:;9f^.,cli^n^g  to  blessings,  or  descending  upon  the  head  ipf 
tti^^{)}aiA. speaker  and  the  free;  amazed,  we  say, — until,  you 
{V^j^jinade  aware  that  you  behold  before  you  men  endeavouring 
to  jf^^qapa  the  mark  and  ban  of  an  all-powerful  police,  by  the 
ijf^(j;[:^esa  of  tiheir  acclamations,  at  the  sacrifice  of  another 

/..."ijiese  are  thy  fruits,  transportation  I  How  long  shall  they 
ejf^ifu^?,..  Till  transportation  endures  no  longer!  If  there  be 
fi^..V(]^1;>cr  in  either  house  who  values  his  parUamentary  privi- 
lege^ as  means,  not  as  the  end, — we  demand  his  attention  to 
ta^  statements.  The  documents  which  are  to  be  found  at 
be  head  of  this  article,  disclose  an  Iniquity  too  gross  to  last 
much  longer.  It  is  for  parliamentary  men  and  statesmen  to 
determine  the  manner  of  the  end.  For,  whether  they  inter- 
fp^Q  or  not,  the  end  cometh.  And  the  first  and  foremost 
^tep  to  be  taken,  if  enquiry  and  not  rather  instant  action,  be 
inpught  advisable,  is  the  appointment  of  a  parliamentary 
<ppmmittee  at  home,  and  a  commission  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
^h;jvnned  with  the  fullest  powers  of  investigation  into  the 
a,busea  land  defects  of  our  administration  of  the  free  and  bond 
iqjbabitaiicies  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

.:jBut  enquiiy,  if  enquiry  there  must  be,  should  propose  to 
itpelf  no  other  end  than  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  satraj)S, 
aoid  the  accumulation  of  such  an  amount  of  experiences  of 
)]|]\*pviiicial  administration  in  Van  Diemen's  I^and,  as  will  put 
us  poaeeseion  of  the  means  of  guarding  against  the  nke 
ti^telage  of  another  infant  colony  so  long  as  time  shall  last, 
Transportation  must  not  wait  for  its  abolition.  It  has  already 
abided  two  prolix  and  systematic  examinations,  besides  seve- 
re desultory  incursions  of  the  curious.  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  any  further  good  can  come  of  such  another.  And  that 
we  may  not  content  ourselves  with  simply  laying  this  em-* 


.  *  Whea  Colonel  Arthur  was  about  to  quit  tlie  ialand,  he  received  a  present 
of  plate  from  the  inhabitants.  T^ever  was  antipodean  governor  more  nnpopttlar 
tlMtar  be  Was  at  that  thne !  The  plate  was  reqnired  for  servict  at  Downing  Street! 
^Vthe.  giweniment  ofiicers,  of  course,  concurred  in  th«  subseription.  All  who 
Ji^.cljujrns  for  land  before  the  caveat  board,  or  who  had  lodgea  caveats  against 
fodh  ictitims^  Vere  only  too  happy  to  do  the  same !  Several  bitter  euenuesl^f 
CMonel  Arthur  were  among  thomt  And  that  tho  sum  raised  mig^itibt  bs 
a*!  possible, — his  nepJiew,  who  managed  the  thing,  sent  circulars  ftp  |Lhe 
polioG  magistrates,  recommending  them  to  apply  to  convicts  holding  ttckiett  of 
uhve^  aifd  other  indulgences^  by  Colonel  Arthur's  gift!  But  it  was  added;  '*  i\tf 
«OirHct>i^  to  be alTowed  to  give  more  than  five,  p&undt tIJ'*  Was^ it  tb  Ihkit good 
service  ofpkUe  that  Colonel  Arthur  owed  his  Canadian  appointment? 
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bargo  upon  the  supply  of  convicts — whether  as  bond-aesigneces 
probationers,  ticket-of-leave  men,  emancipista,  or  by  whatever 
name  we  may  elect  to  call  them — ^but  that  we  may  inako 
amends  also  to  the  colonists,  even  at  this  late  hour,  for  the 
corruption  and  demoralisation  which,  ever  since  the  first  free 
emigrants  touched  their  shores,  we  have  never  cea«ed  to  bring 
upon  them, — ^let  us  infuse  the  healthy  blood  of  our  own  free, 
bold  peasantry  into  the  sickly  blood  of  Tasmania.  Let  our 
right  hand  tear  away  the  felon  bondsman,  while  our  left  hand 
plants  the  free  cottager  in  his  stead.  Thus  shall  we  obtain 
from  the  grateful  island,  in  after  years,  not  only  its  forgive- 
ness for  ancient  tardiness,  but,  much  more,  blessings  for  tho 
still  timely  succour.  While  we  write,  more  than  a  thouaaad 
applications  for  free  passage  to  Van  Diemcn's  Land,  for  emi- 
grant labourers,  have  been  dispatched  to  Downing  Street^ 
tlu:t)ugh  the  colonial  secretary's  office :  manv  more  such  aj^- 
plications  would  follow,  doubtless,  but  for  the  ezhaualioii.  of 
their  land  fund,  through  our  own  criminal  negleot»  If  it  bo 
so,  let  that  parliament  which  freely  gave  209000,000/.' to 
redeem  the  negro,  remember  that  our  country  owes  a  debt  to 
its  southernmost  child,  the  (Uscharge  whereof  will  be  more 
than  gencrositv, — ^it  will  be  justice.  In  one  word,  whether 
out  of  colonial  funds  alone,  or  British  funda  also,  tho  aoonoy 
be  provided,  let  it  be  provided ;  so  amply,  too,  tiiat  the  hu- 
miliating prayer  for  bondsmen  may  be  no  lon^:^  heard ;  and 
tliat  those  who  have  raised  it  may  be  put  to  silence,  at  Ieaat» 
if  not  to  shame,  when,  by  our  exertions,  tliey  see  their  labour* 
market  stocked  with  jfree  meiiy  wages  lowered,  and  the  denumd 
for  labourers  no  longer  greater  than  the  supply.  And  on 
their  side,  too,  our  lowly,  honest  countr)''men  may  assure 
themselves  that,  when  transportatiim  is  ended,  there  is  no 
place  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  where  tlie  industrious  and 
sober  labourer,  or  artisan,  will  find  a  more  cheering  welcome, 
and  a  more  re^idy  aj)prcciati(m  of  his  worthiness  of  his  hir^ 
than  in  Van  Diemens  Land.* 

I  ■. ! 

♦  111  1838,  owinff  to  a  temporary  dcpn^ssion,  t]u»  \vii|j:wj  of  mK^haiiioT  \wX 
fiillrii  to  a  nit«'  lowor  than  thi-y  have  ever  siuro  Wen  known ;  yi't  tiif  folloimig 
ari^  some  of  th(>M>  low  nitcB  :  briokluyers,  nntl  Gk.  6«/.  a  (Uy  i  muoii^iclittnt 
fuq)efitvrs,  (lit to ;  pIunil>ors,  5«.  6<t  oud  6«.  a  (lay  ;  &(^  &c.  (tj^tatUtical  Bvtunipi 
&<•.,  Table  19.)  ill  the  year  1840,  ohscrvctl  an  adwrtiiH'mc^nt  oQuriny): 
lOs.  per  (lay  to  a  p^ood  blucksmitb.  A^rionltiinil  lalKnirvfii  aNo  mIIm*  '¥Wjf 
hiph  wajyt?!*.  A  •jjentleman  of  lar^i^  property,  iHJir  Oatlantlj^.  told  on  thtt  of  hA 
faruiin<j^  men  noiii*  m^i^iveil  lv>w(\r  vviip?9  than  21)/.  u yoar,  and  one imuii|» ^ji^iH^ 
aH  30/.  a  year.  This  was  ovi>r  and  alMtTc  their  rations  and  lnniM>-rtHlm.  Aa.ln 
domestic  Aorvanto,  their  u-afirrs  arv  far  hiKhor  still,  and  indml  qait»gi4nw^«ML 
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'  Uxo^timie  has  long  since  come,  and,  happily,  has  not  gono 
by  ail  'y«t,  when  free  institutions  should  have  been  granted 
to  the  colonists.  Let  them  be  granted  now.  And  let  us  be 
mindful,  that  as  one  free  institution  supports  another,  so  the 
dexdal  of  every  necessary  one  impairs  the  rest,  and  may  even, 
in  some  cases,  as  already  noticed  of  trials  by  jury,  rather 
dispose  those  which  remain  to  become  the  tools  of  corrupt 
tyrattny.  Let  us,  then,  not  be  niggardly  in  well  doing,  but 
rather  let  us  esteem  it  our  pride  to  elevate  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  at  this  crisis  of  her  destiny,  for  good  or  ill,  to  a  level 
with  all  our  other  colonial  possessions  of  the  same  magnitude 
with  heraelf.  Where  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to  limit  and 
eotifine  their  local  franchises,  let  us,  if  necessary,  curb  and 
reetr^-  her's  also.  Where  we  have  agreed  that  these  may, 
with<yat  challenge  or  jealousy  on  our  part,  enjoy  the  full 
raieasure  of  their  birthright,  let  us  impart  to  her  also  the 
rick  inheritance  without  stint.  And  when  to  all  these  whcily 
tetn^ral  and  secondary  implements  of  greatness,  we  super- 
add the  endeavour  to  instil  into  her  children,  and  foster  and 
keep!  alive  the  blessed  light  wherein  their  and  our  common 
fbr^fkth^rs  first  fashioned  forth,  and  secured  unto  their  country, 
iW)4*0iily  i^ese  good  things,  but  all  other  earthly  adjuncts  and 
arppenidages  vouchsafed  to  those  who  seek  first  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  and  its  justice,"  wc  shall  not  doubt  of  a  «peedy 
and  a  brilMant  triumi)h  for  Tasmania.  Her  vices  and-  weaJo* 
Besses  are  of  forty  years ;  but  what  are  forty  years  to  all  the 
c^Mree-of  time  ?  what  to  eternity  ? 


As5C:  VIL — 1.  Schiller^s  Lehen  GeistesentwicJclung  un^WerM 
.  m  Zii&ammnJiang.  Von  Dr.  Karl  HofDneiister.  i^TiX^^i^ 
.^'^nd  Worh  of  Schiller  in  connexion  with  hi^  Spiriti/al ^^^^-^ 
..v^mimni).    Stuttgart:  1839.  , 'j  ,  \ 

2^,,J^ci,Uler's  Leheu,  von  Gustav  Schwab .    Stuttgart:  184^0^,.  , 
3.  Schiller's  Bride  of  Messina.  Translated  by  Jk.  Lodge,  Ji!jsfl[» 
London:  1841. 

fXlHE  principal  literary  names  of  Germany  have,  for  some 
!.  JL  .  iy-eariS  past,  been  nearly  a*  familiar  to  the  educated  chis^^s 
IniEogland,  as  those  of  native  writers,  tmd  her  knguage  aoid 
iftettiki^  have  been  made  the  objects,  if  not  always  of  very 
^Wuiious  study,  at  all  events  of  zealous  eulogy.  If  th}s  zc;^ 
has  not  b^n  in  all  instances  "according  to  knQwledge,.^ 
feif^cl'  d]rt]pi*oachc8  have  certainly  been  mdde  to  it  than  in-  thowi 

narrow-mindedness  of  the  writers,  which  could  formerly  find 
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their  way  into  niany  of  our  leading  periodicals,  Gnsat  pro- 
gress) Iiat}  been  uiade  since  the  days  when  Schiller  and  Goethe 
were  no  fnrtlier  known,  to  the  generality  of  Englisii  readers, 
diuu  as  the  authors  of  The  Robbers  and  die  Horrows  of  Wefiher. 
Translations  of  most  of  the  principal  ])roductions  of  thc^se^ 
and  other  distlnguislied  writers,  linve  been  current  among  ua, 
jind  some  of  tliem  indeed, — of  Fa  ust  for  instance, — ^have  been 
"  ns  plenty  as  bhickbcrrie.^," — tlic  regular  pieces  de  r^sistauee 
for  every  tyro  to  try  hi.s  "  'prentice  hand"  upon.* 

GencniUy  speaking,  however,  transktions  aftbixl  but  iin- 
]>cri[cct  means  of  acquaintance  with  writers  of  mucli  depth 
and  orighiidity.  Mere  matter-of-fact  books  lose,  ^rhaps, 
little  or  notliing  by  transshition.  But  the  more  onginal  a 
book  is,  the  more  it  dilfers  from  the  mere  mercantile  article 
that  sometimes  j)asses  by  that  name,  the  more  does  it  usually 
reflect  the  age,  the  country,  the  social  circumstances  of  the 
writer.  Some  lew  books  indeed  may  be  said  to  bring  with 
them  their  own  atmosphere  of  light ;  but  these  are  moat  rare 
exce])tions,  and  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  translations  in 
general,  which  are  not  only  seldom  free  from  tlie  strangeness 
and  awkwai'dness  belonging  to  unaccustomed  attire,  but  take 
the  reader  by  surprir*e,  throwing  suddenly  before  him  new 
and  unexj)ccted  iorms  of  life,  i>crplcxing.  him  witli  etyui- 
bols  with  whose  hidden  meanijig  he  is  unacquainted,  and 
])i'oduchig  as  disagrccal)lc  a  sensation  as  that  of  entering  a 
foreign  circle  whilst  ignorant  of  its  hniguage,  The  time  and 
hil)onr  rc(iuisite  for  the  ac([uisition  of  a  foreign  laiij^uagCf 
affi^rd  us  the  opportunity  of  becoming  gradually  fauiiharizcil 
with  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the  maimer  ol'  life  of  thoHC 
who  speak  it,  as  in  tlic  gradual  a])proach  to  a  distant  country, 
ahnost  evcjy  o])ject  we  meet  with  on  the  road  infoms  us  of' 
some  new  ])articular  concerning?  it,  and  serves  to  explain  some- 
thing which  is  to  follow  But  m  ftmning  an  ac([uaintanee  with 
a  foreign  author  by  means  of  a  translati(Mi,  we  are,  as  it  wore, 
drop])ed  by  a  balloim  into  the  strange  city,  and  walk  about 
l)uzzlcd  and  bewililcred  as  in  a  dream. 

These  remarks  a])pear  to  ai)j)ly  particularly  to  writers  of 
the  suhjccike  class  to  whicli  Siiluller  unqucstionnbly  belong^. 
His  works  can  only  be  judged  a(.»cunitely  when  taiken  in  ouo- 
nexion  with  his  life,  of  which  indwd  they  may  Ik*  conridenxl 


♦  Mr.  LdJ^'i  's  Trail sla lion  nt  ilu-  *•  Ilriilo  nl'  Mi  ssiiia,"  which  is  moiUiontnl  ^ 
tho  Im'HiI  ot*  !his  artwli*.  is  tli-MTvin;;  of  lii;;h  rninnuMulation  W  vlf^nov  flhd 
ntTurtcv.  Wo  tk^\\  tlml  it  lius  ivfu-hcnl  us  too  laic  for  a  knfirtlwMd  ■otkefkl 
thi»  aiiii'lc.  ..... 
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od  C6:Mmtial  parte.  They  present  in  a  regular  series,  expesi- 
tM«0  of  stieoesaTe  stages  of  mental  development,  and  can 
8car<;elj  be  judged  of  at  all  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  Many 
obeotirc- passages  of  hie  philosophical  writings  may  l)e  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  reference  to  poems,  in  which  the  most 
abetcact  ideas  are  clothed  with  living  imagery  that  renders 
l^em  ^^paliKible  to  vision,"  wliilst  on  the  other  hand,  his 
lyrical  productions  contain  in  microcosniic  diminution  his 
whole  system  of  philosophy. 

'  He  oould  not,  like  his  great  friend  and  countryman,  Goethe, 
txike  Up  a  subject  and  toy  with  it,  dilettante  fashion,  and  try 
whjat  could  be  made  out  of  tlie  mere  representation  of  it, 
without  caring  more  alK)ut  it.  To  Goethe,  as  lord  of  the 
wbrkl  of  art,  it  seems  equal  whether 

"  A  hero  pcriah,  or  a  sparrow  fall." 

ite  can  find  as  much  to  interest  liim  in  the  laying  out  of 
a  garden — in  the  fitting  uj)  of  a  house — in  the  most  tri- 
vial details  of  domestic  economy — as  in  the  most  i)as8ionate 
workings  of  the  human  soul !  But  Schiller  must  put  his 
heart 'into  the  Ijusiness,  ^V^len  burning  with  youthful  in- 
dignation against  the  conventionalism  and  tyranny  of  the 
nafirrow  ^here  that  was  tlien  representative  of  the  world  to 
hiin,  when  pouring  into  fervent  poetry  the  torrent  of  impe- 
tuous passion,  when  struggling  in  tlie  cold  gnisp  of  doubt 
and  despair,  revelling  in  the  pleasures  of  .^focial  life,  or  tasting 
the  higlier,  puiw  joys  of  divine  philosophy — he  is  equally  in 
earnest — equally  T\Titing  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.  The 
progress  of  the  author  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  life 
of  the  man. 

■  in  choosing  so  often  to  clothe  his  conceptions  in  a  dramatfc 
form, — certainly  one  ill-adapted  to  the  character  of  his  genius*, 
— ^we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Schiller  yielded  to  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances,  rather  than  followed  his  own  unbiassed 
tendencies.  Indeed,  some  misgivings  of  this  kind  seem  to  hdVe 
haunted  his  own  mind  to  the  last.  But  in  the  hard,  dry 
r<mtine  of  the  railitar}'  school,  where  his  early  life  was  spent, 
thie  <>ccasional  performance  of  j>lay8  afforded  the  only  glimpse^ 
irtto  that  ideal  world  of  splendour  and  beauty,  tliat  lay  afar 
iff  fffid  dimly  visible  to  his  young  imagination.  lie  had 
been  early  familiarized  by  his  mother  with  the  writings  of 
Uz  and  Gellert,  and  ?ucli  j)oetry  as  came  witliin  her  reach : 
the  study  of  these  writers  and  oi'  the  Bible  gave  a  devotiunai 
tiim;to"hi9  earliest  a8piration^  and  he  was  destined  to  hare 
entered  one  of  the  conventual  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  with 
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a  view  to  theology  as  his  future  vocation,  when  an  offer  was 
inade  to  his  parents  to  receive  him  into  the  Kjirl's  Academy, 
recently  established  by  Duke  Charles. 

The  proposal  does  not  ai)pear  to  have  been  particularly 
relished  by  his  parents ;  but  his  father  being  an  officer  in  the 
duke's  service,  could  not  well  decline  the  honour.  The  semi- 
nary was  a  kind  of  hobby  of  the  duke,  who  amused  himself 
with  it  by  way  of  variety,  after  a  life  spent  in  ostentation 
and  sensual  excess.  Military  subordination  was  the  leading 
principle  of  the  institution.  The  pupils  marched  to  their 
lessons,  marched  to  dinner,  marched  to  bed,  and  held  np  their 
hands  to  pray  at  the  roll  of  the  drum.  All  tendency  to  ori- 
ginality of  character  was  to  be  severely  checked,  and  every 
talent  repressed  that  did  not  shoot  forth  in  the  prescribed 
direction.  Even  letter-writing  was  prohibited,  and  the  utr 
most  vigilance  was  employed  by  the  autliorities  to  prevent 
excursions  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  Parnassus.  So  closely 
were  the  pupils  watched,  that  they  were  never  allowed  to 
assemble  in  groups,  and  Schiller  could  onl^  ^'snatch  a  fearful 
joy"  in  communicating  his  poems  to  his  friends  in  a  lonely 
passage,  a  retired  walk  in  the  garden,  or  even  a  comer  in  the 
washing-room,  whilst  a  friendly  sentinel  kept  watch  without. 
In  strange  contrast  with  all  this  rigid  discipline,  however,  the 
pupils  were  permitted,  not  only  to  perform  plays,  but  to 
mingle  in  the  masquerades,  and  other  not  very  decorous  Na- 
tivities of  the  ducal  palace. 

In  order  to  obtain  leisure  for  composition,  Schiller  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  feign  illness,  that  he  might  he  allowed 
to  pass  the  night  in  the  apartment  of  the  sick,  where  a  light 
was  burned;  and  tliese  stolen  intervals  produced  The  jRobbers, 
On  one  occasion  the  nature  of  his  indisposition  being  dis- 
covered, a  j)owerful  dose  of  study,  in  the  line  of  his  then  ajv- 
|X)intcd  profession  of  medicine,  was  prescribed  as  a  cilre. 
Though  usually  modest  and  submissive  in  his  demeanour,  !^ 
hidden  volcanic  fire  of  his  temi>cminent  broke  forth;  he  iMt 
the  paper  presented  to  him,  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground, 
declared  he  would  choose  his  own  tasks.  This  outbreak 
[)iinishcd  by  degradation;  and  Schiller  formed  a  project^"#ttk 
sonic  companions,  to  escaix;  from  so  galling  a  yolce  by  lliglit 
The  project,  liowever,  was  not  init  into  execution,  and*  tht 

iroung  j>oct  was  driven  back  into  that  ideal  world,  whose  boutad- 
ess  ireedoni  made  amends  for  the  irksome  restraints  of  th^ 
institution.  It  woukl  be  curious  to  contrast  tliese  early  years 
of  Schiller,  in  the  l>an*ack-liko  formality  and  iffobotonous 
seclusion  of  the  Karl's  Academy,  with  the  liberty,  the  variety. 
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the  "  lettered  le^re^"  of  Goethe's  home  at  the  same  period 
of  life,  and  to.  trace  the  effects  of  this  morning  supshine  of  ^ 
happy  youth ;  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  pres^ent 
purpose.  Our  allusion  was  intended  merely  as  explanatory 
of  the  character  of  Schiller's  first  dramatic  production.  The 
BohberSy  which  saw  the  light  under  circumstances  that  would 
at  all  events  render  it  a  literary  curiosity. 
!  It  was  a  strange  blunder  of  nature,"  says  Schiller,  some  years 
after,  reviewing  his  own  productions  in  the  Rhehiische  Thalia,  that 
in  my  birth-place  condemned  me  to  be  a  poet.  An  inclination  to 
poetry  was  an  offence  against  the  laws  of  the  institution  where  I 
was  ^)rougbt  up,  and  opposed  to  the  plans  of  its  founder.  For  eight 
years  did  my  enthusiasm  struggle  with  military  discipline.  But  a 
passion  for  poetry  is  strong  and  ardent  as  first  love,  and  the  oppo- 
sition intended  to  stifle  does  but  make  it  bum  the  stronger.  Un- 
aciquaitited  with  the  world,  from  which  iron  bars  shut  me  out ; 
unacquainted  with  man — for  the  four  hundred  who  surrounded  me 
were  "but  as  one,  faithful  copies  of  one  and  the  same  model,  and 
that  model  one  utterly  rejected  by  plastic  nature,  for  every  indivi- 
dtM'  oliapacteristic  was  lost  in  the  imvarying  routine — unacquaioted 
iv^th  -the  fair  sex,  for  the  gates  of  the  institution  were  open  to 
ttom  only  before  they  became  interesting,  or  after  they  had  ceased 
to  be  aow  Thus,  ignorant  of  human  character  or  destiny,  my  pencil 
mqst  aecess^ily  miss,  the  middle  line  between  angel  devil, 
and  delineate  nothing  but  a  monster.  The  only  apology  for  7%e 
Soffbers  must  be  the  cUmate  under  which  it  was  produced.  0f  all 
the  innumerable  accusations  against  its  author,  the  only  just  one 
was  that  of  jny  having  presumed  to  paint  men,  two  years  before 
I  had  ever  known  one.** 

They  would,  indeed^  be  grievously  disappointed  who  should 
seek  ij\  the  literary  merits  of  this  strange  piece  for  the  cause 
ofjthe  w;anderful  sensation  produced  by  its  first  appearance; 
bjift  ;t;hi^  aflfordj3  suflScient  proof,  that  in  spite  of  its  most  salient 
fajrfts,  some  tones  of  truth  must  have  been  elicited  from  the 
QlH)r4^  jtli^t  awakened  so  startling  an  echo.  There  was, 
wdfee^  WW>1^  in  the  social  condition  of  the  period  to  warrant 
^bfti, distorted;  and  monstrous  features  of  the  picture  it  prjsi- 
ja^t^^p.ff  J)!rot  Charles  Moor,"  says  one  of  SchUler^s  l)io- 
g^h^r^*;;"  but  society  itself  was  tjie  prodigal  soi^  of  this 
dffif^tlQ  pairable-  All  the  evident  defects  of  this  melodrama, 
^  t^^,:iiW?on!gruities  of  its  plan — its  exaggerations  of  char 
ra9|^J:-^^it§  wild  and  presumptuous  language,  were  not  prdy 
pfwdoJieilj  ( ^  lihe  errors  of  genius  manifesting  itself  eyjen  in 

'^i':  -  ■  MM-.  •  •>  ■: 

,uf  ^hi^w>  Leb(ai^,,v<aD,pu»tRir  6c]^w*b,,  Stuttgai^^:  IS40.  > 
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this  inoaatix>iis  birtli>  but  forgotten  in  tlic  Bolonrn  tvmcfrlBcrtiie 
ibisad  trumpet  of  the  day  of  judgment,  wliicb  sounded  fiomih 
over  the  existing  generation.  It  did  not  pass  away  till  all  mo 
fulfilled — ^till  the  world  was  swarming  with  those  bands  of 
robbers  from  a  neighbouring  state,  whose  trade  was  retri- 
bution, and  whose  occupation,  revenge.  The  deputy,  who 
swore  that  the  i)eople  ought  to  be  brought  low  enough  to  eitt 
Iiay,  and  his  murderers,  who  drove  him  to  slaufi^ter  at  Paris 
with  a  bundle  of  hay  on  liis  back,  were  thev  not  monstetv 
borrowed  by  reality  Irom  Schiller's  Robbers 

In  1780— in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age,  Schiller  was 
appointed  siu^con  to  a  rcghnent,  witli  the  mtintlily  pay  of 
eiffhfeen  floring  (about  nine  shillings  a  week),  and  as  yet  the 
combustible  tragedy  slumbered  in  manuscript  upon  the  authoi^s 
shelf.  As  however,  tlie  first  period  of  Schiller'a  cniaacipo- 
tion  from  tlie  tiiraldom  of  the  KarFs  Academy,  was  not  markod 
by  more  piiidence  and  moderation  than  might  have  been 
expected  under  the  circuuistances, — the  state  of  his  finaiices 
soon  became  emijarrassing.  Perhaps  it  waa  well  lor  luni  that 
he  so  soon  experienced  a  check  in  the  danserons  earecr  into 
which  tlie  example  of  his  princely  {matron  had  cimtributod  to 
draw  him. 

In  his  pecuniary  distress  he  first  began  to  think  of  tacsnti- 
ating  with  the  Ijooksellers  for  the  ])ublication  of  the  IiMer$; 
but  though  he  cnteitaincd  hopes  of  gaining,  by  £ivour  of  the 

■muses,  some  advancement  at  the  court  of  the  omnipotent 
iVLumnon,  his  oxi^tations  were  sufiiciently  moderate.  "If 
tlie  i)oet  Staudling,"  he  say^  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "reeeivod 
a  ducat  a  sheet  lor  liis  verses,  why  mar  not  I  oxnoct  as  nmolt?" 
The  l)ookseUers,  however,  not  knowing  well  what  to  think  *f 
the  strange  production  eulmiitted  to  them,  declined  publtaliii^ 

.  it  except  at  the  cost  of  the  author.  Nothing  daunted,  ScfaiHer 
borrowed  tlte  necessary  sum;  and  the  first  edition,  jTrintedk-in 
the  most  slovenlv  manner,  on  a  sort  of  coarse  blotting  paper, 
full  of  tyix>gr:ii)hical  orrord,  and  looking  like  a  ooUecticHi  of 
murder  stories  and  half|)enny  Ixillads,  soon  gladdonotl  the- cy^s 
of  the  author.  It  was  doc(mite<l  with  a  vignette,  tlic  workief 
a  comi*atlo  from  the  KiirlschiUe^,  re]>rescnting  ah  ingrrilfon 
ramiKint,  with  the  significant  motto— "/»  T}fmnnos.'^'^\Ky*^\u 

The  few  first  finisluMl  copies  were  iwei^'ed  with  mpturr, 
but  as  the  heap  gradually  increased,  Schiller  began  to  ca^ri- 
ence,  like  other  }Rirents,  some  anxiety  as  to  the  dispnsa)  otf^Mhe 
ofis|)ring,  whose  cntrsuice  into  the  world  ho  had  pbifbodly 
IialU^;  and  to  consider,  whether  undertaking  tot  print  Ins 


«Hr9:Ust^nrritbia2k''iiicbme  so£  nine  eMHingsrai  week/faaidibeiti 
alto^[ftUei}>fpTiidttii.  Now  that  it  laj  iairty  |)rintad:  befoxe 
Jmn^lhd'olao  beoame  more  acutely  sensible^  not  only- -of  its 
fiasAetid  defeormities,  but  also  of  its  dangerous  social  cnaiiaotcrl. 
•Tins  period'  of  anxious  suspense  lasted  a  considerable  time; 
<bl]/l  at  le]qigth  '^Ihe  meteor  began  to  kindle  on  the  litefar^ 
itori^m:  TraTellin^  belles  esprits  sometimes  stopped  their 
^qfiiipagea  before  the  poet's  little  lodging;  and  howeWr 
Mattering  duch  an  incident  was  felt  to  be,  some  littlo '  em- 
barassment  was  sometimes  occasioned  to  him  and  his  friends 
ttt  'the!  cdnditioB  of  the  *  salm  de  recepiiosL*  Its  only  fumilure 
loonsi^ted  of  a  large  table  and  two  benches — ^the  walls  were 
dbcoiated  with  articles  of  SdiiUer's  wardrobe-^trowsera,  &c. 
'I»i6ae  oolmer  m%ht  be  seen  a  pile  of  the  Bokbers^  and  in  the 
-otiEker  iafaeap  of  potatoes^  mingled  with  empty  plates,  bottks, 
land'other  uiings^  which  generally  passed  under  a  silent  rfeview 
(before  the  object  of  visit  was  broached."  i  /.  I 

'  >  >  In  the  meantime  the  bookseller  Sehwan,  at  Mannheim^  a 
mkn.toi  whom  the  literature  of  his  country  is  said  to  haP9« 
(beeni  much  indebted,  had  been  delighted  with  the  bold  dxid 
tdpbritedieharaater  of  this  singular  production,  and  had  brought 
it  under  the  notice  of  Baron  Von  Dalberg,  then  .  super- 
intendent bfithe  Mannheim  Theatre,  and  pre^dent'ofi the 
.GejniKikn  Society:  a  man  of  great  reputation  for  his  gervieesf  to 
;liteYatare  and'  artj**-who  was  considered  to  have  placed  ntUe 
itiieatpre  nnder  his  direction  at  the  head  of  the  dramatic^  sehool 
tbf  Germany*;  At  his  suggestion,  Schiller  joyfully  xindeirti6k 
I  to  adapt  his  piece  to  the  stage,  for  wliich  it  was  not  originally 
'  writtei^  and  even  to  eflPect  many  alterations,  in  opi>ositi«ft  to 
i  hi^  own  judgment ;  such  as  its  transposition  into  a  difibiiebt 
:.pcitiod.  from  that  in  which  it  was  at  first  placed^  An  abuiklmiito 
.oi  iboBt  flattering  encoHiiums  rewarded  his  compliiu(K«e^^t]d 
nSdaiUer  congratulated  himself  on  having  acquireci-  the'fiiTwlr 
/f3f]Bq  distinguished  a  Maecenas  as  the  Baron  Von -Dalbergi/lt 
t.!  {On»Ac /13th  of  January  1782,  the  eventfql  dayiwhibh  wttty 
r!bc>r«^ided  as  tlie  commencement  of  Schiller's  o^eei^nfldaa 
'tfdrbmwtie!  author,  the  comers  of  the  streets  at  Mamih^iin 
(lajipeaped  decorated  with  large  ptaybiUs^  ^  setting  >ifbitth> 'the 
intended'<Tepre8etitation  of  "the  Rohhers^  a. '.tragedy an j«fiw#fi 
/mtB,[fto  Commence  at  five  precisely.'?  ii  .i  -  f  t  "J  f 
-i'l  these^  as  it.wajB  thought  nec^^sary  tof^^'insihiuaite^it&e 
^«^laki>  io-thfeiboxes,'^  a  long  ^cplanotion  !was>  agipeiided^  idontttA- 
/ifag(ftiU^^icularsof  the  ofasiraotcrs  of  Karl  aaidt  Fropfi'fl^Cii^, 
'iafad:  infftquotionfl;ihmvl  ito  disttli  thei  moval ;  ^ttnAticontiiridsiig 
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witli  an  exhortation  to  the  young,  to  beware  of  the  oon»e^ 
quencc  of  unbridled  excesden;  and  to  remember  that  tiie 
invisible  liand  of  Providence  can  make  use  of  the  greatest 
villains  aa  instruments  of  its  judgments. 

As  tlic  piece  liad  been  much  talked  of  during  its  prepata- 
tion,  and  its  princiiml  characters  were  to  be  supportea  by  the 
first  actors  in  Germany,  the  audience  streamed  in,  not  only 
from  the  town  itself,  but  from  Frankfort>  Mainz,  Worms, 
Heidelberg,  and  all  the  neighliouring  country,  and  the  sensa- 
tion produced  corresponded  with  the  expectations  exdted. 

The  universities  of  Gcnnany  soon  resounded  with  BM§r 
songs,  and  the  booksellers  were  overwhehued  with  BMw 
romances.  A  bandit  society  was  formed  in  Leipsic,  by  a 
troop  of  lads,  who  proposed  to  make  a  neighbouring  forest 
the  scene  of  their  exploits;  till  at  length  a  police  r^^latiotf 
forbid  the  representation  of  a  piece,  wliich  was  regarded  by 
the  authorities  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  social  order. 

Li  the  mean  time,  Duke  Charles  of  Wurtembnrg,  wh© 
approved  of  freedom  and  enlightenment  indeed,  bnt  only  in 
modcnite  and  ai)pointed  proportions,  became  alarmed  at  this 
comct-like  course  of  his  young  prot^^;  and  indignant  at: 
certain  allusions  to  his  own  proceedings,  which  had  been 
discovered  and  ])ointed  out  in  the  offending  tragedy,  ha  sum- 
moned the  daring  pu])il  of  his  academy  before  liim — wam^ 
him  of  the  various  and  sundry  transgressions  against  good 
taste,  to  be  found  in  his  ])lay,  and  commanded  him  in  future 
to  submit  his  poetical  ])roductions  to  his  princely  judgment 

A  stolen  visit  paid  by  Schiller  to  Mannheim,  to  witness 
the  first  ])erfomiance  of  the  Jtobbers^  had  remained  undia- 
covered ;  but  a  further  cause  of  ofieuee  soon  appeared  in  the 
c(>mj)laints  made  1)y  the  neighbouring  canton  of  the  GrisoM, 
of  certain  libellous  expressions  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  assocLites  of  Charles  Moor,  who  declares  that  part  of 
Switzerland  to  be  the  "true  nise^il  elhnate,  whore  villfuns 
come  to  the  iiighcst  st^ite  of  ]K>rfection.*'    In  vain  Sohillor 
pleaded  that  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  the  worst  of  tha 
whole  band  of  robbers,  and  even  that  there  existed  in 
Swabia  a  ]k)])u1iu'  saying  to  that  effect; — a  ])eremptory  order 
was  issued  that  he  should,  once  for  all,  give  uppootry  ikMl  ' 
stick  to  physic.    This  terrible  injunction  found  nim  in  the 
midst  of  historicjd  studies,  plans,  and  projects  for  fiiturc  lita*  ' 
nivy  undertakings,  to  which  ho  had  natundly  Ixien  excited  bjr  -  ^ 
his  first  gnuid  success; — although,  to  the  credit  of  his  M^'  ^ 
command,  it  must  be  rcinenibereil,  that  he  hud  still  rttfuMd  * 
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Aufiioient  sobriety  of  mind  to  devote  a  great  part  of  liis  time 
to  the  oompositioin  of  some  medical  treatises  of  high  promise. 

His  attention  was  also  less  agreeably  occupied  by  the  debts 
contracted  for  the  publication  of  tlie  Bohhcra,  as  well  as  of  a 
velmne  of  poems,  in  which  he  had  been  associated  with  some 
ydvng  friends.  The  i)erformance  of  the  Rohhf^rs  does  not 
appear  to  have  produced  anything  more  substantial  than  that 
"-empty  praisei  that  was  more  likely  to  satisiy  the  poet 
than  the  printer.  His  miserable  pay  as  a  surgeon,  scarcely 
sufHced  to  coyer  his  most  necessary  expenses.  In  this  extre- 
mity he  Wrote  to  Von  Dalberg,  eamestlv  entreating  him  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  Stuttgai-t,  as  if  for  a 
temporary  residence  at  Mannheim.  The  letter  protliiced 
only  a  cold  and  evasive  ansAver;  and  the  situation  of  the 
yeuBg  poet  became  daily  more  painful.  Exposed  thus  to  the 
naeasBing  effects  of  pecuniary  cares,  and  the  vexations  of 
petty  tjnmnny, — almost  worshij)])ed  by  a  little  circle  of  ad- 
nnters,  intoxieated  by  the  incense  of  flattery  breathing  towards 
him  ijpom  the  most  distant  comers  of  (Germany,  whilst  sub- 
jeefl  every  mc^nent  to  be  rej)rimanded  like  a  schoolboy,  his 
anomakma  ' position  began  visibly  to  affect  his  temper  and 
chamct^.' 

He  determined  at  all  hazards  to  escape  from  tliis  thraldom; 
audi :  his  rei^oiution  once  taken,  a  favourable  op])oii;imity  soon 
preani ted  itself.  There  were  to  be  grand  doings  in  Stutt- 
gart^ on  the  occasion  of  a  ^^sit  from  a  Russian  jn'ince  (after- 
wards the  Eniperor  Paul),  and  his  consort,  the  niece  of  Duke 
Chfljdffi)  besides  a  crowd  of  illustrious  personages  who  accom- 
panied, them.:  The  w4iole  of  the  court  equipages,  and  a 
ma^ificent  stud  of  horses,  in  which  the  Duke  csj)ecially 
dehgbted^  were  to  be  exhibited  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Six  thousand  stags  were  to  be  driven  into  the  forest  sur- 
rounding the  castle  of  "  Solitude,"  and  watch-fires  kindled 
all  round,  to  prevent  their  escape.  They  were  to  be  urged 
dowU'  k  precipice  into  a  lake,  where  from  the  windows  of  a 
stumier-'nouse  they  could  be  pleasantly  and  easily  shot  by  the' 
exalted  guests. 

In*4he  midst  of  these  important  cares,  things  so  trivial  as 
Schiller  ,  and;  his  writings  were  of  course  forgotten.  Such 
an  .apiX)rtuiB]*ty  was  not  to  l)c  lost.  A  hun  ied  visit  to  his 
mother  inibnned  her  of  liis  intention: — ^his  father  was  to  be 
kept:  ill  ' ignoranoe  of  it,  that  his  honour,  as  an  officer  in  the 
Duhes  serviee,  might  not  I)e  compromiised.  A  faithfiil 
friend^,  tine  tfeixcdlent  and  kind-hearted  nnu^ician  Streicher, 
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agreed  to  accompany  him,  and  his  preparations  were  soon 
made :  a  little  trunk,  a  few  books,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and 
five*and-twenty  florins,  comprised  all  his  worldly  store. 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  chaise  drove  up  to  the  darkest 
gate  of  the  city,  where  an  approveil  friend  of  Schiller's  had 
the  watch  for  the  night"  " Halt !  Who  goes  there ? "  "Dr. 
Wolf  and  Dr.  Ritter,  travelling  to  Esslingen."  The  chaise 
drove  ununpeded  i)a8t  the  open  windows  of  the  guard-room, 
out  of  the  gate,  and  the  heart  of  the  young  furftivo  beat 
higU  with  the  joy  of  freedom.  At  midnight,  tne  friends 
reached  a  height,  whence  they  looked  back  on  the  city,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  long  avenue  distinguished  the  castle  of  Solitude 
magnificently  illuminated,  and  glittering  like  a  fairy  palace. 

In  the  brilliant  light,  Schiller  perceived  and  pointed  out 
the  abode  of  his  parents;  and  a  sigh  for  the  mother  he  had 
left,  checked  the  exulting  sense  of  his  deliverance.  But  this, 
and  all  other  sorrows  were  now  forgotten  in  the  bright  pros- 

Eects  which  in  his  mind's  eye  he  had  seen  opening  before 
im.  The  theatre  at  Mannheim,  which  had  profited  so 
largely  by  the  representation  of  the  Bobbers^  womd  joyfony 
receive  its  author.  Another  play  Fieskoy'*'*  was  nearly 
ready,  and  would  be  brought  out  within  the  year;  a  free 
benefit,  or  a  considerable  salary,  would  soon  banish  all  anxie- 
ties of  a  j)ecuniary  nature. 

In  Mannheim,  however,  the  cold  touch  of  reality  snddcnly 
awakened  him  from  these  pleasant  dreams.  The  director 
received  the  fugitive  with  polite  astonishment,  and  recom- 
mended an  immediate  ap{)lication  to  Duke  Charles  for 
pardon,  ere  the  gracious  humour  belonging  to  a  season  of  fes- 
tl^^ty  should  have  passed  away.  Schiller  obeyed,  and  indited 
an  ei)i8tlc,  which,  though  humbly  worded,  implied  a  sufficient 
consciousness  of  his  o^vn  value.  He  represented,  that  he 
had  ])een  driven  to  dcsiwilr  b^  the  injunction  to  refrain  from 
poetry ;  that  he  owed  it  to  his  own  talents,  and  to  the  world, 
which  had  set  some  value  on  them,  to  continue  a  career  which 
would  lead  to  his  own  fortune,  and  reflect  credit  on  his  illm- 
trious  ])atron.  Tliat,  since  he  was  the  first  pupil  of  the 
ducal  Hchool  who  had  ever  drawn  on  himself  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  lie  thought  himself  the  more  bound  to  cultivate  Bveh 
gifts  as  might  confer  distinction  on  it  That  the  eommaml 
to  abandon  an  occupation  which,  while  it  opened  the  way  to 
fmiic  and  honour,  promised  to  add  so  comiderahlg  to  his  i^eome^ 
had  been  severe  enough  to  induce  him  to  hazonl  this  toniblo 
step,  in  the  hope  of  toucliing  the  heart  of  hb  ^  sotereign  and 
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father."  After  two  days  of  anxious  expectation,  an  anawer 
was  received  from  the  "  sovereign  and  father,"  in  the  shape 
of  a  message,  conveyed  in  a  letter  from  General  Aug^,  thai 
his  Highness  being  now,  during  the  visit  of  his  illustrious 
relatives,  in  a  gracious  humour,  Schiller  had  better  come  back 
directly. 

The  fate  however  of  Schubart*  was  full  in  his  remembrance; 
so  this  invitation  to  return  into  the  cage  was  not  likely  to 
be  accepted;  and  notwithstanding  the  gracious  humour  of 
his  sovereign,  he  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  venture  from 
his  conceaLment 

He  employed  the  period  of  his  seclusion  in  the  completion 


to  a  second  triiunpL  The  day  was  appointed  for  the  read- 
ing. Iffland  and  other  celebrated  actors  were  assembled 
round  a  large  table,  and  after  a  short  historical  explanation, 
the  young  author  began  to  read.  His  faithful  friend  Streicher, 
the  companion  of  nis  flight  from  Stuttgart,  listened,  and 
eagerly  awaited  the  applause  that  was  to  follow.  The  very 
first  scene  would  be  sure  to  be  interrupted  by  bursts  of 
admiration.  But  the  first  scene  was  read,  and  no  symptom 
of  approbation  followed.  The  first  act, — and  still  a  solemn 
silence.  The  second  act  was  read;  and  then  the  company 
rose,  and  without  saying  a  word  about  it,  began  to  gossip  of 
the  ]>ews  of  the  day.  One  of  the  players  proposed  to  amuse 
themselves  by  shooting  at  a  mark ;  but  before  they  broke 
up,  the  manager  drew  aside  the  friend  of  the  poet,  and 
inquired  if  he  could  be  certain  that  SchUlcr  was  indeed  the 
author  of  the  RohberSy  as  he  could  not  believe  it  possible, 
that  such  miserable  nonsense  as  he  had  just  heard,  oould  be 
the  production  of  the  same  pen. 

Cruelly  disappointed  and  mortified,  the  friends  returned 
hcHne ;  and  the  vexation  of  the  author  naturally  burst  forth 
in  invectives  against  the  env^  and  stupidity  of  the  players. 
He  ended  by  (feclaring,  that  if  his  play  were  not  accepted, 
he  would  turn  actor  himself,  as,  in  fact,  nobody  could  equal 
ham  in  declamation." 

.  On  the  following  morning,  the  friendly  Streicher  waited 
on  the  manager,  with  whom  the  unluck]^  play  had  been  left 
for  his  decision^  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear,  tliat  on  a 


♦  Schubart,  the  German  poet,  then  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Hohensspierg;, 
■where  he  was  confined  for  ten  years  by  the  Duko  of  Wurtcmborj^,  on  acooutt 
of  tome  wridngs  whiioh  had  given  offence.   He  waa  not  released  Oil  i787«  , . . 


of  which  he  looked  forward  as 
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fiecond  reading,  "Fiesko'^  had  jJeased  much  better;  that 
many  passages  were  decidedly  superior  to  any  in  the  Bobbers, 
and  that  the  bad  impression  made  at  first,  was  mainly  attri- 
butable to  Schiller's  provincial  accent,  and  detestable  manner 
of  reading.  With  the  joyful  message  that  the  tragedy  was 
accei)ted,  the  friend  liastened  back,  and  kindly  refrained  from 
disturbing  Schiller's  delusion  concerning  the  excellence  of  his 
declamation. 

It  was  not,  however,  deemed  advisable  to  await  the  "  happy 
event "  of  a  second  dramatic  birth  in  IVIannheim,  as  some 
fears  were  entertained,  that  since  Schiller  had  not  returned 
to  Stuttgart  on  invitation,  measures  would  be  adopted 
to  enforce  compliance.  The  friends  resolved,  therefore,  on 
proceeding  as  I'ar  as  Frankfort,  althougli  tlie  state  of  their 
finances  admitted  only  of  a  pedestrian  journey. 

With  scarcely  as  much  as  would  suffice  for  their  bare 
existence  for  a  fortnight,  they  left  Mannheim,  probably 
sadder  and  wiser  men  than  they  entered  it.  They  wandered 
on,  through  Darmstadt,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort, 
and  there  the  strength  of  Schiller  gave  way ;  probably  more 
from  the  effects  of  the  amtjition  he  had  of  late  undergone,  tlinn 
from  bodily  fatigue.  Ill  and  exhausted,  he  sank  on  the 
ground,  in  a  forest  through  which  they  were  journeying,  and 
fell  asleep,  while  his  true-hearted  comrade  kept  watch  over 
him.  It  is  imix)ssible  to  help  contiTisting  the  situation  of 
these  forlorn  wanderers,  with  the  reception  which  in  London 
would  have  awaited  a  young  "  lion, "  who,  at  twenty  years  of 
age,  had  filled  his  country  with  his  name.  It  was  but  a  fow 
years  after,  that  Burns  paid  his  triumphant  Tisit  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  found  himself  the  honoured  guest  of  countesses 
and  duchesses, — the  "  observed  of  all  observers."  Whether 
the  ultunate  i-csult  be  in  favoiu*  of  the  position  of  genius  in 
our  own  country,  docs  not  apjwar  quite  so  clear,  if  we  com- 
pare the  sad  end  of  Burns  with  the  close  of  Schiller's  life ; 
who,  though  to  tlio  last  poor  enough  in  this  world's  wealtii, 
was  rich  in  "  honour,  love,  obedience,  troojia  of  friends,**  even 
before  the  j)eriod  the  poet  has  assigned  to  them,  and  whioh 
indeed,  Schiller  never  reached. 

A  rest  of  some  hours  restored  to  Schiller  stivngth  to  eaoMb 
him  to  roiich  Sachscnhauscn,  where  the  two  wayfarers  iuok 
tip  their  abode  in  a  little  i>ublic  house.  Hon*  the  young ^>oet 
ovemune  his  j)ruU(l  indcpondence  of  spirit  so  (ar  as  to  mite 
to  Von  Drtlbei'g  and  solicit  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  till  Pmio 
should  be  |>n)dn<*ed ;  alleging,  in  ad<lition  to  his  piwh. 
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necessity,  the  harassing  recollection  of  a  debt  left  behind  him 
in  Stuttgart,  which  he  feared  might  involve  some  friends  there 
in  embarrassment. 

After  anxious  watching  of  the  post  for  some  days,  an 
ttoswer  was  received  from  the  wealthy  baron,  declinmg  to 
afford  any  assistance,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  trage<fy  of 
Fietko  was,  in  its  present  state,  unfit  for  the  stage,  the  se- 
curity was  insufficient,  and  he  must  see  it  rewritten  before 
ke  could  say  anything  further. 

This  was  the  second  lesson  in  the  world's  severe  school 
wl^ch  the  youthful  poet  had  received,  and  he  appears  to  have 
made  some  i)rogre6s.  There  were  no  angry  invectives  this 
time.  He  continued  for  a  few  moments  standing  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  then,  without  one  passionate  word, 
informed  his  friend  of  their  disappointment,  and  began  the 
consultation  as  to  what  step  was  most  advisable  in  their  pre- 
sent embarrassment. 

It  was  determined  to  return  to  Mannheim,  where  they 
could  live  cheaper  than  at  Fi-ankfort,  and  where,  in  case  of 
the  direst  necessity,  the  tragedy  might  possibly  bring  some- 
thing from  the  booltseller  Schwan.  The  disinterested  Streicher 
gave  up  his  own  plan  of  a  professional  journey  to  Hamburg, 
and  applied  a  second  time  to  his  friends  for  as  much  as  wouM 
enable  them  to  leave  the  place  where  they  were.  A  little 
incident  had  occurred  also  which  led  Scliiller  to  liope  for 
another  momentary  resource.  Under  his  assumed  name  of 
Dr.  Ritter  he  had  entered  a  bookseller's  shop  in  Frankfort, 
and  carelessly  enquired  if  the  "  7iotoriou8  "  piece  of  the  Jiobbers 
sold  well,  and  what  people  said  of  it.  The  answers  to  both 
questions  were  so  flattering,  that,  in  the  exultation  of  hie 
yofuthful  vanity,  he  forgot  the  hazard  thereby  incurred,  md 
made  himself  known.  In  his  distress  he  now  resolved  to  tary 
what  might  be,  in  hard  cash,  the  value  of  the  compUmenta  he 
had  received,  and  returned  to  his  admirer  with  a  poem,  Teu/el 
Amar^  in  his  hand,  which  he  offered  for  five-and-twenty  florin^ 
The  thrifty  bookseller,  however,  not  tliinking  it  so  decided 
.a.. bargain  an  the  j)oet  imagined,  would  give  no  more  .thw 
eighteen,  and  Schiller,  indignant  at  this  marketing,  pocketed 
'biBipoem,  and  returned  empty-handed  to  his  patient  and  9ym- 
j)athising  comi)anion.  j 
J  .  Help  soon  after  arrived,  in  the  shape  of  thirty  florins  frppi 
Sitreichcr's  mother;  and  the  two  friends  left  Frankfort  iqi  t)ie 
riuarket-boati  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  village  of  Ogaer^ 
Jakeu»>; , where .  Schiller  act  to  work  vigorously  to  remodf^<4p3 
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tragedy,  in  the  hope  of  being  soon  able  to  satisfy  the  claims 
accumulating  upon  him.  Letters  from  Stuttsart,  however, 
still  urged  the  expediency  of  concealment,  and  not  knowing 
where  to  Lay  his  head,  he  bethought  hunself  of  a  kind  offer  of 
a  place  of  refuge,  made  to  him  by  the  Frau  von  Wolzogen, 
the  motlier  of  some  schoolfellows,  to  whom  he  had  formerly 
confided  his  intention  of  escaping  from  Wurtemberg.  This 
lady  possessed  a  small  estate  in  a  lonely  forest  at  Bauerbach, 
near  Meiningen ;  and  though,  as  her  four  sons  were  still  at 
the  E^arl's  academy,  she  incurred  considerable  risk  from  the 
duke*s  displeasure,  should  it  be  discovered  that  she  had  hai> 
boured  the  fugitive,  she  kindly  afforded  him  an  asylum. 
Before  he  reached  her  hospitable  roof  he  was  destined  to 
another  bitter  disapiK)intment.  The  Baron  von  Dalber;^, 
though  he  would  willingly  have  attached  the  poet  to  his 
theatre,  feared  the  consequences  of  connecting  himself  with 
one  who  had  fallen  hito  disgrace  at  court  The  poet  was 
poor  and  helpless,  and  had  no  means  of  enforcing  the  acrec- 
ment  that  had  been  made  with  him;  so,  after  all  his  liard 
work,  the  tragedy  was  once  more  sent  back,  with  the  message 
that  it  was  not  yet  fit  for  representation,  and  that,  therefore, 
he,  the  noble  baron,  could  not  consider  himself  in  any  way 
indebted  to  the  author. 

A  year  afterwards  Schiller  had  the  satisfaction  to  find, 
among  the  papers  of  the  theatre,  a  protest  made  by  IfBand, 
the  greatest  actor  of  Germany,  in  nis  favour;  in  which  it 
was  suggested,  that  as,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  Fiesko 
possessed  beauties  of  a  very  high  order,  some  compensation 
for  the  trouble  that  had  been  ^jiven,  ought  to  be  afforded  to 
the  author.  The  little  consolation  which  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  however,  was 
denied  to  Schiller  in  his  distress,  and  nothing  now  remained 
but  to  endeavour  to  disiK)se  of  his  unfortunate  production  for 
whatever  it  would  bring.  The  bookseller  Scnwan  admired 
the  poetiy,  but  stood  too  much  in  fear  of  pirated  editions 
to  be  able  to  venture  more  than  a  louis-d'or  a  sheet;  but 
the  poet  was  in  no  condition  to  listen  agjiin  to  the  suggcstiooB 
of  his  pride.  His  faithful  friend,  coiiipcllctl  to  cam  lus  bread 
as  he  best  might  by  tlie  exercise  of  his  art,  had  Icfl  him ;  the 
few  remaining  articles  they  possessed  had  been  gradually 
consumed ;  Schiller's  watch  was  soKl,  and  he  was  still  in  debt 
for  a  fortnight's  board  and  lodging.  The  eleven  louis-irorB 
pnKluced  by  the  tragedy  sufficed  to  pay  liis  reckoning,  and 
enable  liini  to  reach  the  asylum  IVovldence  had  0])cned  to 
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him.  Thinly  clad  and  ill  provided  for  his  journey,  he  eet  off 
for  Frau  von  Wolzogcn's  estate  at  Bauerbach ;  and  on  a  bitter 
cold  night,  in  November  1782,  reached  a  solitary  valley 
covered  with  deep  snow,  surrounded  by  dark  pine  forests, 
apd  shut  in  by  (Estant  mountains.  The  glimmering  lights 
•from  a  few  little  scattered  cottages  cheered  the  weary  wan- 
derer with  hopes  of  welcome ;  and  in  the  house  of  his  kind 
friend  he  found  everything  ready  for  his  reception.  His 
letters  to  Streicher  and  Schwan  describe,  in  the  liveliest 
terms,  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  an  abode,  which  to 
others  appeared  dreary  enough.  He  describes  himself  as 
feeling  "  Bke  a  shipwrecked  man,  who  has  just  struggled  out 
of  the  waves  to  a  friendly  shore."  Suffering  and  humiliatipn 
had  rendered  this  retreat  doubly  welcome,  and  the  simple 
rustics  were  probably  associates  well  suited  to  the  melancholy 
and  misanthropical  temper  of  mind  engendered  by  early  dis- 
appointment. 
In  this  wild  and  desolate  country, 

"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

he  passed  the  winter  of  1782-3,  with  no  other  recreation  thun 
an  occasional  ramble  through  the  forest,  or  a  game  at  chei^ 
with  the  steward,  but,  fortunately,  pretty  well  supplied  w}th 
books  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend  m  IMfeiningen,  Ileinwald, 
afterwards  his  brother-in-law. 

His  mind  was  to  him  a  kingdom,  in  which  he  wholly  lived, 
and  nothing  remained  to  connect  him  with  the  outward  worlfjC 
but  his  correspondence  with  one  or  two  friends,  and  eve^ 
this  was  liable  to  continual  interruption.  The  state  of  th^ 
roads  was  such,  that  messengers  sent  with  letters  oflen  xer 
turned  on  aocoimt  of  the  impossibility  of  proceeding.  ^ 

It  is  probable  that  tliis  kind  of  life  had  begun  to  lose  %\& 
chaxm,  and  the  want  of  society  to  make  itseli  painfully  fdt, 
notwithstanding  the  airy  visions  that  peopled  his  solitude; 
when,  towards  the  spring,  Frau  von  Wolzogen,  liis  kijiul 
benefactress,  and  her  daughter,  arrived  to  spend  a  short  tip^e 
in  Bauerbach;  and  "a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  bis 
dream."  All  the  misanthropical  congelations  which  had  be^u 
gathering  roimd  the  heart  of  the  poet  in  these  wintry  wilds, 
were  thawed  at  once ;  and  his  pent-up  feelings  poured  out  jfL 
an  impetuous  torrent  of  enthusiastic  gratitude  and  friendsibjp 
towards  the  mother,  and  of  glowing  admiration  towards  tiie 
daughter ;  checked  indeed,  in  some  degree,  by  the  cruel  ppu- 
scipusncss  of  liis  destitute  and  dependent  condition,  bvit  fsyi*- 
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ficieutly  intelligible.  All  his  aiubitiout)  dreuuis  of  future 
glory  wei*e  now  forgotten  ;  he  desired  to  live  and  die,  and  be 
buried,  in  Bauerbacli.  The  highest  renown  to  be  hoped  for 
from  poetical  triumph,  he  regarded  as  dust  in  the  balance 
compared  witli  the  happiness  that  might  await  him  in  tliis 
blij*s?lul  seclusion,  with  "one  fair  spirit  for  his  minister. 
The  only  question  for  him  now,  was  how  to  secure  the  means 
of  realizing  this  Elysiau  dream ;  and,  i)erhaps,  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  that  might  present  themselves  in  the  superior 
birth  and  connexions  of  the  lady. 

A  new  tiu-n  in  Schiller's  affairs  saved  lum  from  the  i^ain  of 
rejection,  if  such  Iiad  been  intended,  and  saved  his  maternal 
friend  from  the  disagreeable  task  of  inflicting  such  a  mortifica- 
tion on  him.  The  Baron  von  Dalberg  considering  that  as  the 
Duke  Charles  liiid  lately  made  no  attempt  to  discover  the 
poet's  retreat,  his  displeasui-e  had  probably  aI)atod,  concludcil 
tliat  Schiller's  i)olitical  quarantine  luul  probably  lasted  long 
enough,  to  j^rcvcut  any  risk  of  infection  from  his  disgrace. 
He,  therefore,  conveniently  forgot  the  tone  of  his  recent  oor- 
res])ondencc  with  tlie  young  dramatist,  l)y  whose  talents  he 
was  willing  to  ])rofit,  and  wrote  in  a  friendly  mannor,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  for  assistance  in  the  adaptation  of  some  pkiys 
of  Shakspearc,  and  desiring  that  the  recently  fini£«heii  do- 
mestic tragedy  of  LoiiUe  MiUh'riH  (aiterwards  produced 
under  the  title  of  Kahale  nad  Liebe)  should  be  prepared  far 
the  ^lannheini  theatre.  Schiller,  though  he  had  ne\ev  rc- 
poaehed  Dalberg  for  his  treacherous  conduct,  could  not  l>e 
insensible  to  its  moimness ;  he  answered,  rather  coldlv,  tliat 
he  miust  of  course  feel  flattered  by  the  confidence  in  Iiis  yien 
imi)licd  by  the  proposal,  notwithstanding  his  ri»eent  failure, 
but  a.s  lie  .>>li(nil(l  l)c  sorry  again  to  disappoint  his  excellency 
ex])ectalioiis,  ho  wished  to  exiJain  son)e  particulars  connected 
witJi  the  piece,  which  would  perhaps  be  thought  to  render  it 
unlit  for  the  stage.  The  number  of  characters,  the  entangle- 
ment ofllie  plot,  the  unusual  mixture  of  trage^ly  and  comod^rv 
aiid  other  failings,  were  then  careliilly  enmner.ited,  without 
a  syllabic  in  fiivoiu*  of  the  iinxluction,  which  might  teud  to 
baliincc  the  iuqjression  thus  ])roduced  of  its  unfitncBS  for  the 
stug^.  The  Baron,  however,  having  an  end  to  answer,-  did 
not  think  iJro])cr  to  break  oil' tlic  negociation ;  and  it  ended 
in  Schlllers  detenuination  tA»  return  to  AIannheim»  anil  judge 
for  himself  (>r  his  prosjK'cts  of  success. 

It  is  probable  that  the  w:uit  of  th<^  intellwtiial  exciteuicnfa.- 
afil»rdc(l  by  more  varied  society,  had  ynnc  share  in  tlus  rcso- 
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hiti<m';  for  be  comjJained  frequently  in  his  letters  of  the  itr- 
creasing  languor  and  difficulty  of  his  literary  efforts.  Ho 
tore  hunself,  however,  from  this  now  enchanted  solitude, 
with  many  protestations  and  assurances  of  his  love  lasting  till 
death,  ana,  if  possible,  beyond  it.  Here  ended  this  pastoral 
episode  in  Schiller's  life.  It  is  curious  to  find,  that  after  all 
this  romance,  although  the  correspondence  was  continued, 
the  mere  vague  report  of  the  presence  of  a  favoured  rival, 
was  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  returning  to  Bauerbach; 
and  the  only  offer  he  ever  made,  appeared  so  much  like  a  jest 
that  it  was  not  thought  to  require  any  reply. 

Schiller's  reception  at  Mannheim  was  highly  flattering ;  he 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  brilliant  success  of  his 
two  pieees,  Fiesko  and  Kahale  und  Liehe,  and  of  making  what 
he  thought  the  first  step  towards  an  improved  social  position, 
m  the  engagement  to  furnish  three  j'lays  a  year  to  the  Mann- 
hehn  theatre,  for  the  splendid  consideration  of  fifly  pounds 
j)er  annum.  Although,  in  the  sequel,  tliis  pittance  proved 
insufficient  even  for  his  modest  wishes,  his  recent  escape  from 
absolute  destitution  made  liim  regard  it  with  joy  and  thank- 
fulness. His  enthusiiistic  devotion  to  poetry,  his  lofty  views 
ef  the  objects  and  piui)Oses  of  the  drama,  and  the  happy 
illusion  that  wafted  him,  jis  in  a  golden  cloud,  above  all  tn<; 
mean  and  trivial  circumstances  inseparable  from  his  nc^ 
situation,  consoled  him  for  the  absence  of  more  solid  temporal 
advantages. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  travelliti^^ 
he  liaj^ened  to  witness  the  perfonnance  of  some  miserable 
strollers  in  a  country  bam,  and  occasioned  much  amusemerit 
to  his  companions  by  t  hed  eep  and  serious  interest  he  took  in 'an 
exhibition,  which  to  others  furnished  only  matter  for  laughter 
and  mockery.  "Happy,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "is  the  actor  }h 
tie  guilty  drama  of  life,  to  whom  the  higher  illusion  within 
supplies,  or  conceals,  the  external  illusion ;  to  whom,  in  the 
tumult  of  his  part  and  its  intellectual  interest,  the  bungling^^ 
landscapes  of  the  stage  have  the  bloom  and  reality  of  nature, 
and  whom  the  loud  parting  and  shocking  of  the  scenes  dis- 
turb not  from  his  dream." 

The  high  point  of  view  from  ^^ich  Schiller  regarded  his 
vocation  as  a  dramatic  poet,  naturally  led  to  an  investigation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  art  rested  which  was  now  tb 
form  the  occuj)atiou  of  li^  life,  to  an  attempt  to  vindicate  fdt 
the  drama  a  high  place  among  social  institutions,  and'  to 
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rescue  it  from  the  contemptuous  depredation^  to  which  its 
degraded  state  in  these  latter  days  has  inevitably  led 

"  If  natural  pride,  or  the  due  estimation  of  our  own  worth,  ought 
never  to  forsake  us  in  any  situation  of  life,  the  first  question  we 
must  answer  ourselves  is,  whether  the  occupation  to  whidi  we  de- 
vote the  best  port  of  the  powers  of  our  minds,  is  suitable  to  their 
dignity,  and  to  the  just  claims  that  society  has  on  us.  It  is  not 
always  the  highest  exertion  of  our  powers,  but  their  noblest  appli- 
cation, on  which  our  greatness  depends.  The  more  lofty  the  object 
towards  wliich  we  strive — ^the  wider,  the  more  comprehensive  the 
sphere  of  our  exertion — ^the  higher  should  rise  our  courage,  the  purer 
become  our  self-confidence,  and  the  more  independent  of  the  opinion 
of  the  world."* 

After  pointing  out  how  frequently  the  chums  of  the  learned, 
and  of  official  })er8onage85  have  increased  in  proportion  as  their 
real  influence  on  society  has  diminished,  he  continues : 

"  The  young  man  who  should  leave  the  narrow  dungeon  of  a 
barren  but  bread-winning  science  {Brodtoissenschaft)  to  follow  the 
impulse  of  the  Deity  within  him,  would  be  universally  condemned. 
Is  tliat  the  revenge  of  little  minds  on  the  genius  whose  flight  they 
cannot  follow,  and  who  rate  the  value  of  their  work  so  highly  because 
of  the  toil  it  has  cost  them  ?  Dullness,  learned  plodding,  and  ant- 
like industry,  are  honoured  with  the  terms  solidity,  depth,  and  eru- 
dition— ^paid  and  wondered  at.  Nothing  is  more  disgraceful  in  the 
eyes  of  sound  reason,  tlian  the  contempt  with  which  tlie  faculties 
look  down  on  free  arts ;  and  this  will  continue  until  learning  and 
taste,  truth  and  beauty,  become  reconciled,  and  embrace  each  other 
as  sisters." 

To  endeavour  to  effect  this  reconciliation  was  the  task  of 
Schiller's  life,  and  accordingly,  in  tlie  essay  entitled  "  The 
Stage  considered  as  a  Moral  InstitutioJh^  he  boldly  claims  for 
the  theatre  a  phice  beside  the  school,  and  even  the  churcli,  as 
an  organic  agent  for  the  amelioration  of  tlic  human  raoc. 


be  sure  that  we  have  freed  our  minds  from  the  occidental  de- 
grading associations  that  cling  round  them  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  remember  that  the  theatre  has  no  natural  or 
necessary  connexion  with  frivolity  or  licentiousness. 

"  AMioover  first  made  the  observation  tliat  religion  was  one  of 
the  strongest  pillars  of  tlie  state,  and  tlmt  witliout  it  the  laws  wtmld 
lose  their  power,  has,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  defended  the 
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theatre  from  the  noblest  point  of  view.  The  uncertainty  and  in* 
sufficiency  of  political  laws,  which  make  religion  indisp^isable  to 
the  state,  determine  also  the  moral  influence  of  the  stage.  *  *  *  * 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  stage  begins  where  that  of  human  laws 
ends.  The  entire  realms  of  history  and  fiction  are  open  to  her 
authority.  Bold  criminals,  who  have  long  since  mouldered  in  the 
dust,  are  called  forth  by  the  mighty  voice  of  poetry,  and  live  again 
for  our  instruction.  Those  who  were  the  dread  of  the  age  in  which 
th^  lived,  appear  before  our  eyes  powerless  as  the  shadows  of  a 
mi^c  mirror,  and  with  wholesome  terror  we  curse  their  memory. 
Where  morals  are  no  longer  taught,  where  religion  no  longer  finds 
faith,  and  no  law  is  present,  we  still  can  thrill  with  horror,  when 
Medea  totters  down  Uie  steps  of  the  palace  after  the  murder  of  her 
children :  we  can  still  feel  the  value  of  a  pure  conscience,  when  we 
behold  Lady  Macbeth,  in  her  terrible  nightly  wanderings,  calling  for 
ail  die  perfumes  of  Arabia  to  banish  the  smeU  of  blood  from  her  hand. 

"  As  certainly  as  living  representation  works  more  powerfully 
than  dead  letter,  so  certainly  does  the  stage  produce  a  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  than  mere  written  law.  A  wider  field  is 
open  to  the  stage  than  to  temporal  justice ; — ^a  thousand  vices  ame- 
nable to  no  human  tribunal  find  here  their  punishment; — a  thousand 
virtues  of  which  human  justice  can  take  no  cognizance  are  here  re- 
OMnmended.  From  the  pure  springs  of  wisdom  and  of  religion  the 
lessons  of  the  stage  are  drawn,  and  the  severe  form  of  duty  clothed 
with  a  thousand  attractions." 

From  these  passages  it  will  readily  appear,  that  Schiller's 
idpws  were  taken  from  too  high  a  point  to  coincide  with  those 
of  most  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  was  called  on  to  co- 
operate ;  and  he  found  it  impossible  practically  to  follow  out 
the  principles  which  had  appeared  so  satisfactory  in  theory,  for 
the  miprovcment  of  the  stage  and  the  elevation  of  its  profeseors. 

It  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to  consider  how  far  such  a 
reform  might  be  practicable,  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  at 
all  events,  that  the  necessary  conditions  to  such  a  reform  have 
never  yet  been  combined  in  any  one  instance.  Schiller  exp^ 
riencea  the  two-fold  mortification  of  failing  in  his  endeavours, 
and  of  involving  himself  in  perpetual  qimrrels  and  misunder- 
standings with  fliose  in  whose  cause  he  had  ventured  to  incur 
so  mucn  censure. 

He  could  not,  however,  breathe  in  that  element  of  daily 
Strife,  in  which  it  appears  persons  connected  with  theatres 
must  almost  always  be  condenmed  to  fritter  away  their 
existence,  and  he  again  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  profession  that  might  better  reward  hie  talents  and  in- 
dustry.  He  therefore  resigned  his  appointment  at  the  Mann- 
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hcim  theati*e,  oiid  after  much  liesitation  decided,  from  SDiiie 
unexplained  motive,  tliat  the  law  aftbixled  him  the  best  pro- 
spect of  temjKjral  advancement.  AVith  his  habits  of  a])pliea- 
tion  and  natural  endowments,  he  could,  he  thouglit,  attain  in  a 
short  period,  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  to  ordinarj'  capa- 
cities would  require  the  labonr  of  years,  and  an  honourable 
aj>ix)intraent  at  some  German  court  would  in  due  time  leave 
him  at  leisure  to  cultivate  poetry  merely  for  the  delight  it 
afforded. 

Amidst  these  airy  i)r()spect3  he  passed  the  last  night  of  his 
stay  at  Mannheim,  in  the  company  of  his  ever-faithful  fricud 
and  conn-ade  the  nmsician  Streicher;  and  so  firm  appeared  then 
the  fantastic  edifice  of  his  hopes,  that  when  they  gnu>ped  ea«h 
other's  hands  at  parting,  they  agreed  not  even  to  write  to  each 
other  again  till  Schiller  shoulil  be  a  ininister  and  Streicher 
Kapellmeister, 

The  necessity  of  daily  labour  fi)r  daily  bread  hindered  the 
execution  of  this  and  other  projects  which  Schiller  from  time 
to  time  formed  for  obtaining  a  firmer  footing  in  the  world 
than  literature  generally  affords  ;  but  it  never  for  a  moment 
tempted  him  tx)  l)e  unfaithf  iil  to  his  liigh  calling,  to  look  on  it 
merely  in  the  light  of  a  tnule,  or  to  prostitute  his  pen  to  any 
mean  or  trivial  purpose. 

With  the  i)r()duction  of  Don  CarloSy  first  published  iu  the 
Thalia,  without  any  view  to  the  stage,  the  first  period  of 
Schiller's  intellectual  life  may  ))e  considered  completed. 

"  As  in  this  cosmopolitical  drama  his  mural  convictions  had  at- 
tained their  most  oomplet^*  development,  bis  poetical  faculty,  nou- 
rished wlioUy  by  liis  moral  and  ])olitical  opinions,  becanio  for  the 
time  exhausted,  and  the  speculative  priiu*i])le  of  his  mind  f«eised  the 
reins.  The  second — ^the  historic-philosophical  [Kiriod^eommenccd; 
in  whicli  he  looked  roimd  him  on  tlie  actual  world,  und  sought  to 
obtain  scientifically  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of  real 
life,  until  at  lcn;ith,  in  the  third  pcriinl,  he  could  retuni  with  ckar 
understanding  and  matured  ])Owcrs  to  the  cultivation  of  poet^'  as 
the  highest  art.  The  PhUosophictd  Lettcn,  the  Ghtyst-Seer,  and 
some  historical  sketches,  wh id i  he  undcrt(H)k  immediately  atlter  7A>ii 
Carlos,  belong,  as  forerunners  and  prei)aratory  studies,  to  his  lii^i 
tones  and  pl»ilosoi>hical  treatises.  We  may  place  in  the  antnnih  rf 
178(),  tlie  boundary  of  the  first  period  in  which  Schillerniot^  efl-^ 
tirely  within  the  sphen^  of  the  poetical  moralist.  Fn^m  the  ap))i^ar- 
lince  of  the  IVnhsophhal  Leftrrs,  the  |>oetioal  interest  b«|dnA  to 
give  way  to  ihv.  scientitic,  and  we  perceive  tliat  we  ai*e  entering  tha 
territories^  of  another  lord.  One  connnon  idea  of  rt^iisUinct  to  ihe 
existing  order  of  tilings  may  be  traced,  vai*iously  modified,  tlii)OWgl| 
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fbe  liolAeriy  Fiesko^  and  Kahaleund  fJehe,  Dofi  Carlos  has  thef 
same  tsodency,  and  can  by  no  means  be  separated  from  its  pred^ 
cesaore,  or  placed  in  another  period.  In  them  the  old  was  torn 
down  and  cleared  away,  in  tliis  the  new  edifice  of  human  society 
was  erected.  There  was  a  struggle  against  existing  circumstances, 
here  a  struggle  for  certain  ideas.  The  three  first  have  therefore  a 
negative  and  jwlemic,  the  fourth  a  positive,  alfinuative,  character. 
'jtliQSje  are  revolutionary,  these  constitutive,  but  all  written  equally 
under  ethic  prepossession.  What  he  will  not,  the  poet  has  in  many 
ways  with  a  bleeding  heart  declared,  and  then  thrown  together  in 
otie  great  picture  witli  free  inspiration  aU  that  he  will.  Tliis  dif- 
fW^cc  of  character  of  Do?i  Carlos  from  its  predecessors,  and  the 
Afferent  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  was  composed,  occasion  an  infi- 
illte  tMfference  in  tlie  impression  tliey  produce  on  the  reader.  The 
ihpet  first  dramas  are  heartrending,  and  in  spite  of  their  moral 
effects,  leave  beliind  a  painful  feeling.  Don  Carlos,  on  the  contrary, 
enchants  us  into  a  higher  order  of  things — into  an  earthly  paradise 
of  social  freedom  and  brotlierly  love,  the  presentation  of  wliich  has 
always  an  ennobling  and  beneficent  effect,  even  when  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  understanding  such  a  happy  and  rational  state  of  human 
society  should  appear  only  a  beautiful  (b*eam.  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
.  *^  Schiller  had  intended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  written  a  second 
part  to  the  Bobbers,  in  which  the  discords  of  the  first  should  Ixave 
been  harmoniously  solved;  but  according  to  the  idea  involved  in  it, 
Don  Carlos  is  in  fact  this  second  part.  Tlie  world,  which  in  the 
Robbers  was  scattered  into  fragments,  was  in  Don  Carlos  again  built 
xxp  on  an  ideal  foundation.  Schiller  could  not  have  wntten  any 
other  piece  of  the  character  of  Don  Carlos  without  repeating  him- 
self, for  the  circle  was  closed — the  highest  object  attained.  TVe 
shaU  see  that  he  subsequently  abandonee!  this  ethic-political  point  of 
view,  and  found  a  new  principle — ^tlmt  of  destiny — ^Ibr  the  construc- 
ticHi  of  his  IVallenstein*' — Iloffmeister. 

In  Leipsic  and  Dresden,  where  he  successively  resided 
after  leaving  Mannheim,  his  gradually  increasing  poctlcp,! 
reputation  had  gained  him  some  friends,  and  a  wide  circle  of 
flatterers.  His  life  flowed  gaily  along  in  the  pleasurable 
exdtement  of  perpetually  varied  intercourse  with  artists  and 
men  of  learning,  statesmen  and  women  of  refinement,  anid 
mteUectual  cultivation ;  surrounded  by  the  treasures  of  art 
and  science,  and  by  luxuries  and  elegancies  to  wliicli  he  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

^The  circle  of  seeming  happy  mortals  into  which  tJie  worn 
and  tempest-beaten  man  now  found  himself  admitted  as  a 
member,  might  well  lull  him  with  a  feeling  of  security,  and 
the  delusive  hope,  that  lie  had  already  reached  the  haven  of 
pwjflperoUB  fortune ;  an  expectation  mcreased  to  confident^, 
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by  the  hopes  thoughtlessly  nused  in  his  mind  by  the  promises 
and  professions  of  some  of  his  admirers.  The  joyous  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  thus  created,  poured  itself  as  usual  into  song, 
and  brought  forth  the  Lied  an  die  Freude, — "that  inunortal 
ode,  that  seeks  to  embrace  in  its  giant  wings  all  spirits 
and  all  worlds, — was  composed  for  the  little  circle  of  fncnds 
in  which  Schiller  now  found  himself  so  happily  placed  It  is 
the  exidting  salutation  of  the  rosy  morning,  after  a  long 
night" 

The  rough  and  toilsome  path  Schiller  had  hitherto  tra- 
velled, had  not,  however,  tended  to  fit  him  for  this  idle  dance 
of  life.  The  natural  earnestness  of  his  character,  deep- 
ened by  early  struggles  and  difficulties,  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  light  and  thoughtless  pleasures  of  the  multitude, 
— ^nor  the  mind  that  would  probe  the  inmost  nature,  and 
ex[)lore  the  highest  relations  of  things,  rest  in  the  frivolities 
of  conventional  life. 

lie  drank  too  eagerly  the  sparkling  cup  of  social  pleasure, 
and  paid  the  price  at  which  it  is  often  purchased,  by  per- 
sons of  ardent  imagination  and  profound  sensibility;  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  that  they  play  the  same  of  the  world 
at  a  disadvantage,  flinging  down  gold,  while  their  advensa^ 
ries  stake  only  counters. 

Sclxiller  fled  from  Dresden,  to  escape  from  the  enthial- 
ments  of  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  a  worthless  object,  and 
plunged  again  into  an  element  more  congenial  to  his  notoroy 
the  pure  stream  of  poetry  wlxich  luis  been  oft;en  resorted  Us 
to  allay  the  fever  and  irritation  of  the  world.  Weimar, 
celebrated  under  the  administration  of  the  Duchess  Amelia, 
as  tlie  classic  around  of  Germany, — the  centre  and  focus  of 
intellectual  cmture, — and  the  point  of  union  for  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  their  age  and  country — Herder, 
Wiclcuid,  and  Goethe,  whose  names  had  long  shone  as  stars 
before  the  eyes  of  the  young  poet,  offered  l£e  greatest  pQ»- 
sible  attractions;  while  his  own  reputation  was  now  suffi- 
ciently established  to  insure  him  a  favourable  reception. 

At  the  moment  of  his  arrival,  however,  the  briUiaiit  oirde 
was  deprived  of  two  of  its  luminaries.  Goethe  was  absent 
in  Italy,  and  the  Duchess  Amelia  preparing  to  go  tliithcr.  ;He 
therefore  continued  for  some  time  the  life  of  a  solita^ 
student,  sup{)orting  himself  witli  the  strictest  frugality  on 
his  scanty  means.  Whilst  his  works  were  every  where 
sought  for  with  ciigerncss,  and  his  name  uttered  witu  cothifr- 
uastic  admiration  by  tens  oi*  thousands,  ho  could  sc^radj 
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earn  a  jscahty  subsistence  by  his  most  strenuous  exertion^ 
and  was  frequently  on  the  very  brink  of  destitution.  Tb- 
him,  however,  the  service  of  literature  was  a  worship,  nc^t 
a  trade.  He  found  ample  compensation  for  all  external 
privation,  in  the  new  spring  of  spiritual  life  that  were 
opened  to  him  at  Weimar,  m  communion  with  the  most 
gifted  spirits  of  the  age,  in  the  new  impulse  to  study  it 
affi>iHled,  and  in  the  delight  that  wisdom  never  fails  to  bestow 
on  those  who  seek  her,  for  her  own  sake. 

'  The  nearest  approach  Schiller  could  ever  make  towards  sub- 
jecting his  Pegasus  to  the  yoke  of  worldly  necessity,  was  his 
aciceptance  of  the  Professorship  of  History  at  the  University 
of  Jena ;  which  was  obtained  for  him  partly  by  the  influence 
of  <Joethe,  and  some  other  friends ;  but,  chiefly  by  the 
success  of  several  historical  productions,— especisdly  of  his 
recently  published  splendid  fragment, — the  History  of  the 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 

Notwithstanding  his  earnest  desire  to  obtain  a  more  per- 
nianeiit  social  position,  he  assumed  the  academical  chair  witii 
great  reluctance,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  his^ 
torkal  attainments.  The  necessity  of  resigning  for  a  long 
period,  the  freedom  of  mind  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest 
good,  and  forcibly  directing  his  attention  exclusively  t(> 
Sttbjisetd  connected  with  his  office,  often  foreign  to  the  ten- 


ahd  the  fear  of  finding  himself  incapable  of  worthily  fiilfilling 
the  duties  he  had  undertaken,  still  more  so. 

"  I  have,  myself,  taken  no  step  in  this  business,**  he  writes,  "  and 
now  that  it  is  too  late,  I  would  fain  draw  back.  The  years  of 
happy  independence  of  which  I  dreamed,  are  not  destined  for  me 
it  seems.  I  must  renounce  all  thought  of  any  other  study,  and 
be  content  to  toil  in  the  midst  of  thousands  of  heartless  and  soulle^ 
old  p!q)ers.  How  absurd  shall  I  appear  to  myself  in  this  new 
position  \  Many  a  student  will  know  more  of  history  than  the 
Professor,  but  I  must  console  myself  like  Sancho  in  his  goveni- 
ment,  when  Gt)d  gives  a  place,  He  gives  understanding  to  fill  it^ 
and  if  {  bat  once  get  the  Island,  no  doubt  I  shall  know  how  to 
govern  " 

'  He  considered  that  he  had  only  broken  ground  on  the  his* 
torlc'flpld,  oin  his  way  to  what  lay  beyond,  never  regarding  it  ai 
an  i^tittMite  object ;  but  only  seeking  in  it  for  the  materials  6f 
pofetry,  tir  fo(r  the  solution  of  such  philosophical  questions  iu 
frbiii'  time;  to  tim^  occurred  Even  this  slight  and  hasty 
eiflttir^,        indeed  produced  some  brilliant  blOBitomB'rbM 
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Schiller  was  conscious  that  he  coukl  never  reap  the  full 
harvest  without  a  more  laborious  and  patient  cultivation. 
He  had  too  much  original  activity  and  aixlour  of  mind»  to 
submit  without  much  difficulty  to  the  long,  and  often  tedious 
investigation  of  an  infinite  number  of  minute  i)articuUu>«,  in 
which  tlic  study  of  history  from  original  sources  ee^ntially 
consists.  Souie  great  event — sonic  heroic  chanictor 
on  his  imagination,  and  aJl  tliat  is  subordinate  groups  itaell 
around,  as  in  an  epic,  or  a  grand  historical  jricture,  in  wbidi 
eftect  is  to  be  studied,  rather  than  strict  and  painfiil  aceunuff. 
His  descriptions  arc  rhet^^rical  and  ]>athetic  more  than  imtnio- 
tive  ;  the  reader  rises  only  lialf-infoi'ined  a??  to  the  fact,  tliou^i 

i flowing  with  the  wannest  sympathy  for  all  that  is  tlol>le'  htid 
)eautiiid.  Things  arc  seen  througli  the  goi'geuus  colu^ting 
of  i)oetical  oratory,  rather  tluin  shown  by  tlie  clciir  commuli 
daylight  of  simple  truth.  His  high  sense  of  juintice,  and.  of 
the  sacred  duty  of  im))artiality,  prcser\'ed  him,  howevert  from 
any  danger  of  niLslcaduig  his  pupils ;  and  we  are  by  uo  iDeaw 
sure,  that  where  the  sources  of  information  lie  0]x?u  to. 
student,  such  a  teacher  may  not  have  rendered  fw  higher 
service,  than  the  instilment  of  any  amount  of  jiOBitive  liift- 
t:)rical  knowledge  could  liave  done.  i. . , ! 

"Schiller  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  ho  affimm^'d  Vhl: 
professional  chair  at  Jena,  in  the  beginning  of  Mft^  1789.  *For 
centiirins  J(»nft  had  been  coimted  anion;;  the  celebrated  ami  'fhft- 
qnented  universities  of  Ocmiaiiy,  and  nowhere  else  ebnld  «>  grikt 
a  variety  of  manners  and  dress,  or  of  scientitic  and  awral  cnltAro  In* 
met  Willi.  The  most  violent  contrasts  wei-e  oontinnallj  fytfeaentiiit 
Uiexnsclves,  and  as  luiiji^  as  the  regulatious  of  society  were,  not  wil- 
fully tram]>led  underfoot,  it  M'as  pcrniittnd  to  urery  ikue  to  clo  in  ^ 
respects  usr  it  isconicd  giH>d  to  hini.  From  tlie  coai'sost  and  tudpff 
manuei>,  to  the  modt  fastidious  i-eriuenu>nt^  of  a  <*reat  oity ;  VriufV 
the  nun'owest  limits  of  the  ])e(lant  and  the  si*hoolina)i,  to  the  widest 
most  enlightened,  and  eonipn^heiisive  vii?ws  of  the  statesiiiaBr  ^iid 
man  of  the  world —every  form  of  life  found  its  representative  fit 
Jena.  From  KcinhoM,  S(*luiz,  Pauhis,  Oriesbach,  and  othttr  'di«- 
tinguishod  men,  Sehiller  cotild  eount  on  a  frii?ndly  reception — aiiii 
he  mijrht  ex])cct  to  find  amongst  the  students  ns  nianr  rewprrtftll 
and  Hevoted  admirers,  as  the  university  iiiiml)ored  of  prcmyAliA|t 
young  men.  lie  wh(>  is  still  the  favourite  of  the  entire  ^^wHh  'ttf 
Grermany  was  th(Mi  their  idol.  -  Ji 

"  Ho  openod  his  course  of  Irctiu  t^s,  and  was  recoiml  withna 
more  entliusiastie  ;T|-(>elin«r  than  ]HTha)is  any  other  teachoD  had  tvor 
met  with.  Nearly  four  hundred  students  attenileil  thuuifand.  Iviff 
favourahh'  an  influenee  his  eliaraeter  exrreiswl  t»voi'  thf  ^1r])9ftment 
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.  pf  the  stadents,  appeared  in  hia  first  reception.    It  had  been  Ijie 
tiidQ  custom  to  salute  the  professor  at  the  conunencement  and  ter- 
Ynmtftaon  of  his  lectures  by  a  general  stamping  of  feet,  whicli  passed 
for  a  signal  of  approbation — the  more  violent  the  uproar  the  greater 
the  honour.    Had  anything  occurred  at  which  the  students  chose 
to  taike  offence,  the  noise  was  varied  by  a  universal  scraping. 
<l*hA  feeling  of  respect  for  Schiller  was,  however,  so  great,  that 
'tlMMigh  the  hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  this  coarse  expression  of 
'faelhig  was  abandoned,  and  the  most  profound  and  respectful  silence 
livenrailed, — %  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  good  and  the 
kaautiM  over  youthful  minds — where  the  mere  appearance  of  a  noble 
pfyqmidity  could  banish  the  low  and  vulgar,  as  well  as  of  the  ines- 
y^ffl^Ue  worth  of  a  teacher,  whose  bare  presence  sufficed  to  recal  the 
id^udents  to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. — Hoffmeisifir, 

,^  Hia  situation  at  Jena  proved  infinitely  more  agreeable  than 
had  been  anticipated;  indeed,  on  the  whole,  happier  than  it 
had  ever  been.  The  tranquillizing  consciousness  of  having 
mt  length  found  an  abiding  place  in  the  world,  and  a  sphere  of 
iRieAu  activity,  aflforded  a  satisfaction  hitherto  never  expe^ 
«4«nced.  "  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,**  he  writes,  "  to  feel 
thitf  1  atti  now  more  closely  connected  with  the  world  around 
iiiri,  and  that  I  form  a  jmrt  of  a  great  whole.  Every  visit 
from  the  jroung  people,  or  from  the  other  professors,  renews 
£ff  vofi  this  pleasant  thougiit" 

c./To.the  bnks  that  thus  agreeably  connected  him  with  so- 
ciety, were  soon  added  the  closer,  stronger  ties  of  domestic 
affection.  In  February  1790,  Schiller  was  united  to  Charlotte 
von  Lengefeld,  a  lady  who  liad  the  good  fortune  to  receive 
hist  eariy  education  from  an  affectionate  father,  and  who  was 
iti  many  respects  well  qualified  to  sympathise  in  his  intelleoi- 
itiol  fmrsuits.  The  birtli  of  children  opened  fresh  sources  of 
ha)f)pmes8 ;  and  his  days  flowed  on  in  a  clear  and  smooth  our- 
tciit,  darkened  only  by  the  fears  and  anxieties  inseparable 
frotn  a  feeble  and  tottering  state  of  health. 
'  Within  the  first  two  years  succeeding  his  marriage,  he  was 
attached  by  so  severe  an  illness,  that  his  life  was  dechircd  U) 
|i>e  endangered  by  his  dose  application  to  literary  pursuits 
tp  wluoh  Ida  narrow  circumstiinces  compelled  liim ;  and  it  U 
{NTobable  that  his  family  and  his  country  are  indebted,  for  tlie 
•uooeeding  eleven  years  during  which  he  was  sjiared  to  them^ 
to  the  generous  and  consid(»rate  kindness  of  two  noble  ad* 
miteis  of  hifl  genius,  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Augustenburg 
and  the  Count  von  Schimmelman.  A  pension  for  a  ])eriod  ryf 
thr^  yeattt,  proffered  in  the  most  delicato  and  resj>ecCf\*l 
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manner,  and  accepted  witli  noble  frankness  and  gratitude, 
enabled  Schiller  to  enjoy  a  period  of  most  necessary  repose. 

From  tliis  time  the  life  of  Schiller  may  be  sought  for 
almost  wholly  in  his  works ;  for  wliilst  in  his  youth,  external 
circumstances  were  powerfully  influential  in  moulding  tlic 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  mind ;  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  his  Quind  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the 
mitiative,  and  outward  events  to  have  followed  the  course  of 
liis  mental  progress.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  a  period 
of  life  at  wliich  many  authors  have  scarcely  begun  their  career. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  our  lunits,  to  follow  Dr. 
Hoffmcister  in  liis  critical  and  elaborate  examination  of  those 
productions,  that  reflect  so  powerluUy  the  course  of  Schiller's 
spiritual  development ;  but  there  is  one  epoch  too  remarkable 
in  itself,  and  too  important  in  its  results,  to  be  whoUy  ]>a3sed 
over.  \Vc  allude  to  his  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  the 
•  effects  that  it  j)roduccd  on  his  subsecjuent  writings.  It  hatl 
been,  perhaps,  his  good  fortune  to  have  escajMid  in  his  school- 
days, that  forced  familiarity  with  the  "  letter  tliat  killeth,"  to 
which  so  many  persons  owe  their  ignonmce  of  the  life-giving 
spirit  of  those  wonderful  writers.  At  the  |)eriod  of  lus  ar- 
rival at  Weimar,  he  had  attsiincd,  in  the  course  of  his  varied 
mental  culture,  that  point  where  the  study  of  the  ancients 
became  essential  to  his  further  progress:  and  the  insight 
which  he  obtained  into  the  social  liie  and  character  of  the 
antique  world,  and  es})ecially  of  that  of  Greece,  and  the 
wonderful  advances  made  by  that  i)co})le  in  many  depart- 
ments of  intellect,  led  to  the  investigation  of  those  com- 
plex questions  concerning  the  sense  of  the  beautiiiil  in  the 
hunmu  soul,  and  its  hi<;h  im]>ort  in  the  education  of  the 
mce,  to  which  we  owe  his  pi\)found  and  ])hilosoi>hical  trea- 
tises on  aesthetic  subjects, — of  all  the  riches  he  lias  left  Uff, 
those  which  we  in  England,  assuredly,  could  leaat  spare, 
since  in  no  branch  of  our  literature  can  we  so  little  bear  a 
ox)mparison  with  that  of  Gennany.  K o  subject  of  comiilaint 
has  been  more  common  among  us  than  that  of  a  deficiency  of 
public  taste,  yet  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  the 
deficiencies  of  knowledge  in  which  it  originates.  Few,  wc 
apprehend,  will  be  inclined  todisj)ute  that  the  intellect  of  our 
country  is  equal  to  the  highest  demands  that  can  be  made  on 
it ;  and  very  little  observation  will  convince  U8  tliat  a  love 
of  art, — that  is  a  capacity  of  receiving  pleasure  from  its  pro- 
ductions,— is  general  enough.  lint  this  t^tdte  is  seldom  mode 
tlie  object  of  miy  attention  or  culture;  and  is  rc^rded  onljrm 
the  means  of  momentary  and  trivial  gratification,  instead  of 
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being  eagerly  seized  on,  as  the  clue  to  high  monil  and  intd- 
lectual  development.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  critics 
do  not  make  poets,  or  artists,  or  musicians ;  that  the  age  of 
fertile  production  precedes  that  of  criticism,  which  does  btit 
come  lamely  limping  on,  after  genius  has  already  won  the 
race :  but  the  source  of  this  common  error  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  office  of  criti- 
cism, which  consists,  not  in  laying  down  rules  for  the  pro- 
duction of  works  of  art,  but  in  discovering,  by  analysis  and 
observation,  in  what  true  excellence  consists,  and  in  producing 
such  an  enlightened  state  of  public  taste  as  may  afford  to  the 
genuine  artist  the  only  encouragement  he  ever  wants — a 
general  appreciation  of  his  efforts. 

To  all  who  are  interested  in  these  subjects,  and  who  are 
aware  of  their  intimate  connexion  with  national  and  individual 
welfare,  (more  especially  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where 
political  and  commercial  interests  have  a  tendency  to  absorb 
all  mental  activity),  we  earnestly  recommend  the  study  of 
these  writinofs  in  their  original  language.  They  will  be  found 
to  open  a  rich  mine,  where  our  "  Theories  of  the  Sublime 
and  Beautiful,"  "  Essays  on  Taste,"  &c.,  do  but  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  the  fruits  of  the  ripedt 
maturity  of  Schiller's  powers,  in  the  department  in  which, 
after  all,  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  great  strength  lay,  and 
contain  a  well  arranged  and  closely  connected  system  of 
aesthetic  philosophy,  derived  from  the  inmost  nature  of  man ; 
whilst  they  present,  at  the  same  time,  a  perfect  and  most 
interesting  history  of  the  progress  of  a  mind  of  the  highest 
order,  from  the  period  when  the  awakening  tendency'  io 
speculation  had  destroyed  the  poetry  of  mere  passion  ksxA 
impulse,  to  that  in  which,  the  cycle  being  completed,  the 
thinker  finds  himself  again  on  the  territories  of  poetry  of  an 
infinitely  higher  and  more  perfect  order.  The  same  coui'se, 
perhaps,  has  been  consciously  or  unconsciously,  run  by  ind- 
viduais  or  nations,  which  have  attained  a  high  point  of  ciil- 
tivation. 

"The  manuscript  that  you  have  sent  me,"  writes  Goethe  to 
the  author  of  the  Essays,  "I  read  with  the  greatest  die- 
light.  I  swallowed  it  at  one  draught.  As  a  precious  drink 
colonial  to  our  nature  ah-eady  gives  on  the  tongue  indications 
of  its  salutary  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  so  were  these 
letters  {Briefe  Uber  die  Aesthetische  Erziehung  des  Menschen) 
a^eeable  and  beneficent  in  their  effects.  How  shoidd  it  jb^e 
<rthearwise^  wlien  I  found  what  I  had  so  long  recognized 'as 
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true — what  I  had  so  long  praised  or  wished  to  pnuse,  pre* 
sented  to  mo  in  so  connected  and  noble  a  manner.  I  read 
tliem  the  first  time  as  a  contemplative  man,  and  found  in  them 
much— I  may  almost  say  the  most  entire  agreement  with  iny 
own  way  of  thinking, — and  then  took  them  up  in  a  practical 
sense,  to  see  whether  they  contained  any  thing  that  could 
lead  me  from  the  right  path  in  action.  Even  here  I  f(»und 
myself  strengthened  and  encouraged."  The  remarks  with 
which  Schiller  introduced  these  letters  when  they  were  first 
published  in  the  Tloren,  may  serve  equally  well  to  jwint  out 
their  applicability  to  the  wants  of  our  own  time. 

He  considers  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  does  not  appear 
favourable  to  investigations  relating  to  tlie  beautiful  and  to 
art,  in  a  high  sense, — for  the  world  is  governed  by  mat^riml 
utility,  and  the  interest  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the 
day  leaves  room  for  no  other. 

"  It  may  happen,  however,  that  these  subjects  are  less  foreign  to 
the  necessities  than  to  the  taste  of  the  age.  A  passage  ia  to  be 
sought  from  the  dominion  of  mere  force,  to  that  of  the  laws  of 
reason,  by  bringing  the  impulses — ^the  feelings — ^the  living  strength 
of  the  character  to  harmonise  with  them.  Such  a  liarnumious  cul- 
ture was  seen  among  the  Greeks ;  but  for  us  moderns,  in  placo  of 
this  totality  of  genuine  humane  cultivation,  has  entered  an  ontagon* 
ism  of  spiritual  powers.  The  peculiar  character  of  modem  civilis- 
ation, and  the  artificial  splitting  up  of  our  faculties  into  different 
occupations  and  professions,  has  promoted  their  irregular  and 
inluirnionious  growth,  and  even  brought  them  into  collision, — a 
course  by  which  the  sj>ecies  has  indeed  gained;  but  the  individual 
lost.  To  roi^oncile  these  contradictions — ^to  restore  this  totality,  there 
ia  but  one  way.  Our  living  impulses  must  be  ennobled  by  beaaty«» 
our  sensibilities  cultivated  by  art. 

"  When  tlie  mechanist  wishes  to  improve  the  action  of  a  ckx^, 
he  allows  tlie  wheels  to  run  down, — but  the  living  cloi'k-work^f 
the  state  must  be  amended  while  it  strikes,  mid  the  rolling  wliccl 
chiuiged  even  during  its  revolutions.  Some  support  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  tliat  may  ensure  the  continuance  of  society  when  xre 
wish  to  withdraw  that  of  the  natural  state. 

"  This  support  cannot  he  found  in  the  merely  na/nrai  chameMT 
of  the  human  i-neo, — which,  violent  and  selfish,  tends  rather  to  tke 
destruction  than  to  the  maintenance  of  society  ;  nor  can  it  be  found 
in  the  moral  character  ;  which,  according  to  the  ftropositioo^  ifl-ntill 
to  be  formed,  and  on  whicli  precisely,  becausi.'  it  is  free,  the  legi^ktcx* 
oan  never  reckon. 

In  the  estublislimont  of  the  rationid  state-,  we  must  count  on.thjD 
moral  law  as  on  working  power  ;  and  the  free  will  must  be  tuf^en 
into  the  great  chaiji  of  (uiu.^  ami  effect,  in  which  every  liuk  j^cjpcn^s 
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B^^'ih&'s"tiHiitekt  lieces       on  the  other.    If,  hoWtevtrj'  W  ai*^^ 
tdxiAt  on  tfae  'inoral  sense  as  on  a  natural  canse,  it  invi^t  haV^'fli^ 
Ifeebm^  natnre,  and  we  must  be  led  by  impulse  into  such  ft  liA^'iif 
ckJtidiict  as  can  only  result  in  a  moral  character.  f  .  in 

"The  will  of  man,  however,  stands  perfectly  free  between  dnty 
kid<  inclination,  and  with  this  prerogative  can  and  ought  no  phjei* 
faalioMigatKHi  to  interfere.  Shall  he  then  retain  this  &ee  power  of 
dhmce,^  and  shall  we  yet  be  able  confidently  to  reckon  on  his  moral 
sepae  as  on  an  efiicient  cause  ?  Thjs  can  only  be  when  the  opera- 
te of  both  these  springs  of  action  shall  perfectiy  coincide."— J8ne/c 
liber  die  asthetische  Erziehung, 

ii  l\\\SLi  Schiller  has  counted  too  much  on  art  as  a  meana  to 
thd  high  end  here  proposed,  will  appear  evident  to  most  of  our 
faeaders ;  as  well  as  that  it  would  attain  this  end  only  by  a  union 
with  the  greater  light  of  faith,  so  strangely  invisible  to  poor 
Schiller,  lying,  as  he  did,  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  moral 
eclipse  that  darkened  over  the  past  century*  That  it  would 
liave  passed  away,  had  liis  life  been  extended  to  any  conaiderv- 
able  length,  is  more  than  probable.  As  the  voice  of  his  ear^ 
fiest  youth  had  prophetically  forewarned  of  the  evil  time  to 
riome-^that  of  his  age  would  have  heralded  the  dawn  of  a 
better  daj^.  The  loftiest  summits  arc  the  first  to  be  enveloped 
itt  ijlouds  nnd  temi)e8ts,  but  they  arc  also  the  first  to  reflect 
fhie  beams  of  the  morning  light. 


Art.  History  of  the  Italian  Republics.  By  J.  C  L. 

de  Sismondi.    London:  1832. 

IN  the  unceasing  revolution  of  time,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  persons  and  events  that  have  been  rudely  crushed 
Ibeueath  its  wheel,  should  after  a  while  return  to  light  aind 
J^no.ur.  And  it  may  afford  some  consolation  to  observe, 
that  those  names  which  have  been  subject  to  this  depreseiq^i 
•ftftd;  !(^b8C3uration,  when  once  restored  to  their  proper  place,  do 
<xibt  incur  much  danger  of  losing  it  again.  In  no  matter  or 
Fparfc^af  history  is  this  more  true,  than  in  the  history  of  the 
(Kennan'  Pontiffs.  The  sense  of  justice  which  charactetiaee 
the^^vreserrt  age  will  be  proved  to  later  times  by  its  decisions 
regarding  them,  better  than  by  any  other  historical  judgments 
MiJ-niWi  It  has<  pronounced  and  recorded.  It  is  not  many  years 
'iHrifee  the  'cjondcmnation  of  the  entire  line  of  apostoKcal'  dtlf^^- 
msM  iii'  thc  Roman  See,  waB  a  matter  of  (^ours'^  iil  'i^^ 
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Protestant  work^  theological,  historical,  philosophical,  or  moral, 
which  directly  or  indirectly  could  bring  it  within  its  6Coi)c 
There  were  no  exceptions.  The  whole  scries  was  condensed 
into  a  single  individuality,  wliich  under  the  name  of  "the 
papacy,"  was  stigmatised  with  everything  that  was  infamous, 
and  anathcniatiscd  with  everything  that  was  execrable.  Like  to 
the  tyrant's  wish,  that  the  Roman  i)Cople  had  only  one  neck,  that 
so  he  might  enjoy  the  concentrated  zest  of  cruelty  in  smiting 
it,  was  the  purpose  of  Protestant  assailants,  who  truly  gave  unity 
to  the  idea  of  the  headshij)  of  the  Church,  that  so  mey  might 
strike  it  at  a  5*ingle  blow.  At  length  the  dark  mass  of  error 
and  calumnv,  accunmlated  tlwough  ages,  broke,  and  admitted 
the  light.  iFirst,  partial  exceptions  began  to  be  made,  certtun 
popes  were  culled  out  from  the  nmnber  involved  in  wholesale 
condemnation  :  one  was  praised  as  an  cncourager  of  learning; 
another  as  an  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  liberty ;  and  so  by 
degree?,  till  a  long  succession  of  pontiffs  received  the  tardy 
justice  of  an  historical  vindication.  The  progress  from  Bosroe  s 
Life  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  through  Voight,  Ilurter,  and  Hock, 
to  Rankc,  is  a  literary  fact  too  recent  and  too  often  described 
in  these  pages,  to  need  more  thjui  a  pai5«ing  allusion. 

Were  we  called  on  to  assign  a  cause  for  this  change  in  the 
feelings  and  direction  of  historians,  wc  should  l)C  inclined  to 
attribute  nuich  to  tlu;  noble  character  of  several  recent  ixm- 
tiffs,  whose  lives  broke  down  much  prejudice  against  their 
onler ;  not  bcctuisc  they  were  better  or  wiser  than  their  pre- 
decesi^ors,  but  because  the  guidance  of  divine  Providence 
brouufht  forward  their  characters  moiT!  i)roniinently  before 
the  face  of  Vhu'ope,  than  theirs  who  had  prectxled  them, 
lienedict  XIV  was  a  man  of  higher  attainments,  and  of  no 
less  virtue  than  the  sixth  or  seventh  Pius.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  had  lie,  (»r  any  other  pope  of  the  last  century,  l)oen 
placed  in  ihclr  Xrynv^  cireunistaucTs,  he  would  have  exhibitod 
ocpial  firmness,  resignation,  and  Christian  hemism.  (.))i|mii^ 
tunity  was  not  all(»wed  t<>  him,  as  it  was  to  them,  and  he 
therefoix*  remains  known  by  liis  works  rather  than  by  hit* 
deeds;  the  ilelight  of  the  theologinn,  the  oracle  of  the  bishop, 
the  mlniiration  of  the  learned:  but  com])a]*atively  without  n 
place  or  nauio  in  history.  I'he  noble-heart e<l  l^raschi,  and 
the  meek  Chiaranionti  were  east  into  ruder  times;  the  fate  of 
older  pontiUs  was  allotted  them.  The  fi»rmer  had  to  renew 
the  anelent  eon(e>t  bt^tween  the  snpremaey  and  the  empire; 
not,  as  (*t)rmerly,  ^^^th  the  t)pen  and  avowi^l  hostility  of  feudal 
rivalship,  but  in  the  field,  m(»re  slippery  and  less  glorioui^  of 
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diplomatic  contention.  That  legifllative  tyrant  JoBeph 
knew  how  to  injure  the  Church  and  its  liberties  better  than 
Henry  IL  But  it  only  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  a  new  class  of  virtues,  in  that  see  which  had  ever 
been  fruitful  in  their  production.  The  same  pope  found  him- 
self involved  in  a  contest  with  a  republic,  unlike  indeed  the 
republics  of  ancient  Italy,  in  which  a  rooted  attachment  to 
the  Catholic  religion  was  never  destroyed  by  temporaiy  hos- 
tility, but  with  one  which  assailed  him  in  rampant  infidelity ; 
which  aimed  at  the  desecration  of  what  was  holy,  through 
hatred  of  holiness.  Every  new  aggression  of  this  destructive 
power,  justly  deemed  the  public  enemy,  was  matter  of  in- 
terest to  Europe ;  and  the  wanton  treatment  of  a  venerable 
pontiff,  whose  unsullied  life,  amiable  manners  and  grey  hairs 
clmmed  universal  esteem  and  reverence,  could  not  fail  to  con- 
ciliate sympathy  towards  the  sufferer,  mingled  with  execra- 
tion of  Ids  oppressors.  Pius  VI  died,  like  Gregory  VII,  in 
exile.  His  successor  had  to  continue  the  struggle,  imder  a 
more  violent  but  not  less  crafty  form  ;  he  was  at  times  almost 
circumvented  by  the  wiles  of  his  imperial  enemy,  at  times 
almost  beaten  down  by  hardships  and  insult ;  but  the  spirit  of 
his  race  triumphed  equally  over  both ;  the  meek  courage  of  the 
pontiff  was  a  full  match  for  the  power  of  the  modem  Attila; 
his  upright  humility  baffled  the  policy  of  his  oppressors. 
It  was  the  captive  dove,  keeping  at  bay,  and  foiling,  at  once 
the  falcon  and  the  serpent. 

We  think  that  we  may  truly  repeat,  that  down  to  this  time, 
a  majority  of  Protestants  had  never  attached  any  idea  of  indi«- 
viduality  to  the  name  of  Pope.  Their  notion  seemed  to  be 
that  of  an  entity  perpetuated  under  a  variety  of  indefinite 
names,  through  generation  after  generation,  (Clements,  Inno*- 
cents,  and  Benedicts  succeeding  each  other,  no  one  knew 
how),*  living  in  almost  inaccessible  grandeur  in  a  terrible 
place  called  the  Vatican,  round  which  perpetual  thunders 
growled  to  keep  off  all  intruders;  approached  only  with  genur 
flexions,  prostrations,  and  almost  worship;  ever  enthroned, 
and  with  a  triple  crown  upon  its  head,  occupied  all  day  in 
mysterious  conclave  with  scarlet  wide-hatted  cardinals,  upon 
bulls,  indulgences  and  excommunications.  We  will  not  add 
the  grosser  fictions  of  popular  bigotry, — but  we  believe,  thftt 


*  li  was  a  common  and  often-reneated  question  of  his  late  majesty  WiUiain 
IV*,  to  such.  Catholics  as  approachea  him,  **Pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  present 
pope?"  ■  .  • 
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many  Trell-informod  persons  did  a  few  years  ago  entertain, 
and  that  perhaps  some  very  respectable  ones  do  as  ret  enter- 
tain, an  idea  as  definite,  as  sensible,  and  as  liberal  of  the  Poi)C, 
— ^1)0  lie  who  he  may — as  we  have  described.  Bnt  when 
Kus  VII,  stripped  of  all  oiitwanl  ornaments,  torn  from  his 
own  dominions,  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  became  known  to 
Europe,  his  personal  character,  so  pure,  so  holy,  yet  so  noble 
and  macrnanimous ;  so  unbending  yet  so  foi^^ng ;  so  lofty  yet 
so  mild,*  softened  the  hearts  of  many,  if  it  did  not  tnm 
them,  and  made  them  l)erin  to  distinguish  in  their  minds,  the 
man  from  the  dignity  which  he  adorned,  and  to  know  that 
popes  have  characters  and  \*irtues,  and  Clunstian  perfection, 
even  beyond  most  other  men. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  are  wrong  in  this  speculntTon, 
that  an  interest  was  excited  in  the  public  mind,  a  power  of 
indindualizing  generated,  regarding  the  iia])al  authority  and 
its  jwssessors,  of  a  different  character  from  what  before  was 
common,  by  the  events  to  which  we  have  cursorily  alluded. 
We  believe  that  many  were  led  to  compare  the  certain  viiS 
tues  of  these  later  jwutiffs  with  the  conduct  of  their  predef- 


made  of  Gregory  VII,  Sylvester  II,  and  Innocent  III,  atf 
subjects  of  si>ecial  biography  and  liigh  commendation  by  Pro* 
tcstant  historians,  may  be  attributed,  at  least  in  i>art,  to  thp 
renewal  in  later  times  of  the  contest  between  imperial  and 
jmpal  power,  the  reaaU  et  p&niifieahy  and  to  the  attention 
thus  directed  towards  similar  struggles  in  a  former  period. 
Catholics  have  been  grateful,  ol>sequi(»usly  grntefiil,  for  this 
slow-ft)otcd,  lagging  justice  towards  their  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical heroes.  Nay,  it  has  l)een  but  a  lame  justice  after  nllj 
and  yet  ha?  it  been  hiunbly  acknowledged.  Tlic  loftiest, 
truest  view  of*  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  popes  liaa 
oft»n  Ix^en  overlooked;  the  divine  instinct  which  animated 
them,  the  iumiortal  destiny  allotted  to  them,  the  heavenly 
cause  confided  to  them,  the  superhuman  aid  which  stfen^fli*- 
cnod  them,  could  not  be  ai)pi'e<*iated  but  by  a  CathoHe  minfl, 
and  are  too  generally  excludeil  fnuu  Pn>testnnt  hitftoriah^  or 
arc  transformed  into  corresponding  human  caiincitie^r,  or  Jh4U 
cicfi,  or  energies,  or  virtues.  Then,  there  are  few  of  the  vhi^' 
dicators  of  these  ancient  jiopcs  who  do  not  contrive  to  jgivft'n' 


*  Wlit'ii  Tins  VI r  wa<«  in  prison,  a  nob1i>nian  wns  once  sent  by  tt»  ompiwtif 
to  hiiii  if  tliiTi*  wu.s  luivthin;;  hi>  wiiiiIihI  :  **  Nutliin^*^  ri^ilira  the  JNIOUIT, 
"♦»xf«'|»t  a  IK**"*!!*?  to  dnrn  iny  cstMbock  with." 


ccssors  under  similar 


sa>^opV;tQ  thidc  writings^  of  the  olden  leav^^^^omcilaorid'or  ; 
bitt^tireU^h,  in  the  form  of  strong  protegtationB,  or  harsh  idot*, 
ck^^pn*  ftg^unst. popery,  which  set  one's  teeth  on  e(^,  when.' 
f^i^flg  \ipon  the  treat  affi)rded  us  by  our  new  friends.  The 
taii^  we.  know  is  ours ;  the  vindication  of  our  fathers'  ili  thcf  i 
spirit;,  shpuld  have  come  from  us;  it  should  not  have  been 
le|it,  tP  the  condescension  of  adversaries.    As  it  is,  we  wiJl  • 
aGGcpt  it,  not  without  humiliation;  but  we  will  not  bow  our 
bf^J^  to  any  blows  they  may  think  proper  to  inilict. 

.^y^r^i  Iwive  already  enumerated  the  ancient  pontiffs,  who  in. 
la^{ye^s,^ye  found  vindicators  among  Protestants.  Iliere 
isji^ne, '^ppn  whom  none  liaa  yet  taken  compassion,  whom 
none  has  attempted  to  rescue  from  the  mass  of  general  re- 
pi^lpeiVtiQai .  Boniface  VIU,  to  whom  we  allude,  has  scarody 
eyerrigund  a  good  word,  even  among  modem  Catholic  writers;  • 
hp,|p  generally  reckoned  among  the  wicked  popes;  he  is  re- 
prp§ented  as  ambitious,  haughty,  tyrannical,  unforgiving,  and 
u^^l^ting,  and  at  the  same  time  as  cunning,  deceitful^  trea^ 
cbp-p^?,  and  base.   .There  is  not  an  action  of  his  pontiJBcatei' 
fcqf^;^s  ^oesaion  to  his  death,  that  haa  not  been  censured  aa : 
the,  jieg^ifilt  of  ia  orinie,  or  as  inspix'ed  by  some  unworthy  motive. 
Ifpwjwiieyv  we  consider  how  he  was  one  of  those  pontrfis  Wha' 
-^^X^tvis^^  the  prerogatives  of  hia  see,  against- 

t^j^ tHyf^IfPO^er  of  painccs,  that  almost  all  tlie  charges  against! 

aorise.frpm  political  contests,  and  that  at  his  death  he  left; 
h^.A^emies  Ixiumphant^  and  with  all  the  power  to  injure  faiaj 
m|Q»m>qr  in ;  their  hands^  we  may  naturally  be  inclined- (td  f 
beUeve,-that  the  obloquy  wliich  yet  remains  upon  his  memdary ) 
ia.gf  the  sajne  character  as  tliat  which  has  been  sucoeesAiUy' 
wiped  off  from  the  names  of  other  pontifis,  by  the  induatay « 
of  jnodern  writers.  •      '  '  m: 

.  .{n  factf  the  iiyurlouB  attacks  upon  this  pontiff  cemmciiocdi 
(^^ing.his  life,  and  have  been  repeated  in  every  age  till'thto» 
pfCisent.  .  We  will  not  speak  of  the  infamous  libels  drdrwni(n]ii 
iojji^jr^i^bv  William  of  Nogaret,  his  capital  enemiyy  and-by* 
o^];ff^w}io  had  felt  the  weight  of  his  pontifical  severityk  But* 
upfotTft^^i^  others,  whom  political  feelings  arrayed- habitun: 
ai|5r„^n,iiostiUty  to  the  ecclesiastical  power>  whenever  it.  came: 
inif99n4ict  with  the  secular,  helj)cd  to  invent  or  to  propagate 
f^d^jOr  exaggerated  views  of  his  proceedings,  and  cd'  lns  ch»4' 
racter.  In  one  respect,  Boniface  was  indeed  unfortunate,  in 
having  the  poets  among  his  enemies.  Fra  Jacoponc  da  Todi, 
whose  virtues  on  the  other  hand  gained  the  veneration  of 
ldy^  feoln<enip6rarics,  has  poured  out  all  the  bitterness,  of,  bis 
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nervoud  satire  upon  h'lUL  But  still  more,  the  author  of  the 
Dleiiia  Conimedia  has  contributed  to  render  the  memory  of 
this  pontiff*  most  unjustly  hatefuL  The  Ghibelline  poet  could 
not  think  of  sparing  so  decided  a  Guelph.  Hence  he  scruples 
not  to  call  him  "  the  prince  of  modem  pliarisees,"*  and  the 
"  high-priest  whom  evil  take."t  St.  Peter  is  made  to  call  him 
an  usuri^er,  and  to  charge  him  with  bloodshed  and  crime  ;t  and 
a  place  is  represented  as  prepared  for  him  among  those  con- 
denmed  to  hell  for  simony.  §  We  need  hardly  mention  Pro- 
testant Church  historians,  such  as  the  Centuriators  or  Moaheina, 
or  many  civil  historians,  like  Gibbon,  Hallam,  and  Sismondi, 
who  vie  with  each  other  in  repeating  the  same  tales  concern- 
ing this  great  ])ontiff*,  copying  one  another,  without  taking 
the  trouble  to  verify  the  statements,  or  to  weigh  the  judg- 
ments of  those  who  have  preceded  them.  Of  tliese  neglects  we 
shall  sec  some  si)ecimens  ni  the  course  of  our  present  inquiry. 

Accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  read  and  hear  so  much  to 
the  disadvantage  of  tliis  i)ope,  we  naturally  required  some 
csiuse,  however  slight,  to  turn  our  attention  towards  a  more 
particular  examination  of  such  grievous  charges.  The  pencil 
of  Giotto  nmst  claim  the  merit,  such  as  it  is.  The  portnut 
of  this  i)0])c  by  him,  in  the  Latcran  Basilica,  so  aifferent 
in  character  from  the  representations  of  modem  history, 
awakened  in  oiu-  minds  a  peculiar  interest  regarding  liim, 
and  led  us  to  the  examination  of  several  ])0})ular  assertions 
affecting  his  moral  and  ecclesiastical  conduct  He  soon  ap- 
peared to  us  in  a  new  light ;  as  a  pontiff*  who  began  his  reign 
with  most  glorious  promise,  and  closed  it  amidst  Bad  cwir 
mities ;  who  devoted,  through  it  all,  tlie  energies  of  a  great 
mind,  cultivated  by  ])rofoun(l  learning,  and  matured  by  loi^ 
exporioucc  in  the  mo.st  doru'ate  ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  the 
attaiiuneut  of  a  truly  noble  end ;  and  who  throughout  his 
career  disjJjiyod  many  great  virtues,  and  coidd  plead  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  iluilts  the  convulsed  state  of  ])ublic  affiiins 
the  rudeness  of  his  tiuios,  and  the  faithless,  violent  diameter 
of  many  among  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deaL  Theee 
circumstances,  working  u])on  a  mind  naturally  upright  and 
mttexible,  led  to  a  sternness  of  manner  and  a  severity  of  oou- 
duct,  which,  when  viewed  through  the  feelings  of  modern 


*  *'  I-rf)  princiiM'  doi  niiovi  Turisri." — Inf.  xxvii.  Sfi. 
t  '*  II  uTiui  prrti'  a  cui  in:il  pivniliu'' — lb.  OS. 
\  **  Qiia^^li  <"lu»  usiinia  in  Wrvw  il  niio, 

II  lnoi;o  mio,  il  luoj;o  luio  Hn*  viit.'a.'' — Pnrucl.  xxvii.  W. 
§  Iiif.  xix.  52. 
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titnes^  may  appear  extreme^  and  almost  mijustifiabie.  Bui 
after  stadying  the  conduct  of  this  ^eat  pope,  after  searching 
through  the  pages  of  his  most  hostile  historians,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  this  is  the  only  point  on  which  even  a  plausible 
charge  can  be  brought  against  him ;  a  charge  which  has  been 
much  exaggerated,  and  which  the  considerations  just  eim- 
itierated  must  sufficiently  repel,  or  in  great  part  extenuate. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  smnmary  manner  in  which  Boniface 
is  dealt  with,  we  will  quote  the  account  of  him  given  in  the 
little  manual  at  the  head  of  our  article. 

"  After  Nicholas  IV,  a  poor  hermit,  humble,  timid,  and  ignorant, 
was  raised,  in  1294,  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  V.  His  election  was  the  effect  of  a  sudden  burst  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  seized  the  College  of  Cardinals ;  although 
this  holy  senate  had  never  befoi*e  shown  themselves  more  ready  to 
consult  religion  than  policy.  Celestine  V  maintained  himself  only 
a  few  months  on  the  throne  ;  all  his  sanctity  could  not  serve  as  an 
excuse  for  his  incapacity  ;  and  the  Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  who 
persuaded  him  to  abdicate,  was  elected  pope  in  his  place,  under  the 
name  of  Boniface  VIII.  Boniface,  able,  expert,  intriguing,  and 
unscrupulous,  would  have  restored  the  authority  of  the  holy  see, 
which,  during  the  latter  pontificates,  had  been  continually  sinking, 
if  the  violence  of  his  character,  his  ungovernable  pride,  and  his 
transports  of  passion,  had  not  continually  thwarted  his  policy.  He 
endeavoured  at  first  to  augment  the  power  of  the  Guelphs  by  the 
aid  of  France  ;  he  afterwards  engaged  in  a  violent  quarrel  with  the 
family  of  Colonna,  whom  he  would  willingly  have  exterminated ; 
and  finally,  taking  offence  against  Philip  le  Bel,  he  treated  him  with 
as  much  haughtiness,  as  if  he  had  been  the  lowest  of  his  vassals.  [^In- 
sulted, and  even  arrested,  by  the  French  prince,  in  his  palace  of 
Anagni,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1303,  Boniface  died  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  of  rage  and  humiliation.*' — p.  106. 

This  is  only  an  abridgment  of  what  Sismondi  has  written 
in  his  larger  Hist  on/  of  the  Italian  Republics ;  and  consequently 
to  this  work  we  will  look  for  the  manner  in  which  this  cha- 
racter is  supposed  to  be  formed.  Considering  the  immense 
number  of  authors,  contemporary  or  nearly  so,  who  have 
related  the  actions  of  tliis  pope,  considering  still  more  the 
valuable  authentic  documents  belonging  to  his  reign,  which 
liave  been  published  in  different  works,  it  cannot  be  for  want 
of  materials  that  an  erroneous  estimate  is  come  to.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  among  the  former  class  of  evidence,  there 
is  directly  conflicting  testimony  to  be  found.  But  then  the 
lowest  degree  of  candour  which  we  have  a  right  to  exact  from 
a  historian,  is  information  to  that  effect.    We  expect  to  be 
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tulil  tluit  there  is  a  venr  different  narrative  of  events  from 
die  one  selected,  and  that  it  comes  from  authorities  whose 
value  has  been  8crui)ulously  weighed.  We  desire  to  be 
directed  to  the  phice  where  these  may  be  found  and  examinedj 
that  so  we  may  form  our  own  judgment  on  the  matter. 
The  historian  who  shoukl  give  us  Hcrodotus's  account  of 
Cyrus,  and  never  allude  to  JCenoplion's,  would  certidnly  be 
reproached  for  want  of  fairness  towards  his  readers.  It  is 
moreover  true,  that  some  accomite  come  from  the  j^en  of 
decided  friends  and  partizans  ol'  Boniface :  but  tlie  otlicrs 
come  from  as  decided  enemies  and  hearty  haters :  and  can  it 
be  just  to  take  all  that  these  assert,  without  <mce  qualifying 
their  narrative  by  reference  to  tlie  other  side  ?  And  is  not 
this  still  more  grievous  when  the  adversaries  profess  to  speak 
from  heai'say  or  connnon  rumour,  and  the  friends  were  eye- 
witnesses and  honest  men  ?  But  what  if  there  be  imiHirtial 
writers,  who  are  as  ready  to  6i)cak  against,  as  for,  the  conduct 
of  the  j)o[)e :  ought  not  they  at  least  to  have  been  sometimes 
referred  to  ? 

Then,  as  to  tlie  second  class  of  evidence, — documents  of  th^ 
timers,  officLil  pai)ers,  decrees,  or  processes, — the  omlssipn  of 
their  use  nuist  surely  be  unpardonable  in  a  historian,  csj)eciallv 
when  they  serve  to  clear  up  doubts,  as  to  whether  a  fayouf^j^^ 
or  jui  unfavourable  view  should  be  preferred,  of  characters  or 
events.  Yet  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  how  sadly  all  tliese 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  have  been  neglected  or  dea- 
pised  by  our  modern  historians,  and  a  one-sided  view  taken, 
uiKiu  evidence  worse  than  doubtful,  nay,  certainly  less  than 
true. 

L  The  attacks  upon  Boniface's  character  commence  with 
his  very  acccsssiou  to  the  pajiacy.  In  order  to  understand  how 
this  is,  it  may  be  iLseful  to  premise  a  brief  historical  sketclv 

Pope  Nicholas  IV  died  on  Good-Friday,  in  the  year  1292, 
There  was  considenible  difference  among  the  ourdinals  ia 
conclave,  which  led  t^)  a  vacancy  of  the  aiK)stolic  sec,  of  tiyo 

i rears  and  three  months.  At  the  end  of  tliis  peritKl,  olji  8U^g|^- 
arly  agreed  in  the  nonunation  and  election  (»f  a  tKUU|d^:Vcnii 
living  in  the  wilds  of  the  Abruzzi,  of  the  nanl9  '^f  V^^* 
wliofic  surname  is  variously  given  by  conteuii)onu"y  wracrs,^ 
Murro^  Di^  Murrum',  Ih'  Mornnt\  or  Morono,  Ills  election 
took  ])lnce  at  IVrugia,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1294.  Ilis  rciffn 
was  of  short  duration.  Instead  of  at  once  g<»ing  to  Koim,  Tic 
wrote  to  the  cardinals  that,  on  account  of  the  suimncr  huatj 
he  wa;3  unequal  to  a  long  journey,  and  having  made  his 
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splcipn  entry  into  Aquila,  lie  proceeded  to  Naples.  There, 
&¥l;ef  a  few  months,  he  resigned  the  papacy,  on  the  feast  of  St- 
Lpcy,  December  13,  and  was  on  Christmas  eve  succeeded  by 
(paroinal  Benedict,  of  the  Gaetani  or  Cajetani  family,  who 
took  tlie  name  of  Boniface  VIIL  This  is  the  subject  of  our 
.i)resent  enquiry. 

Hifl  enemies  do  not  wait  to  see  him  quietly  seated  in  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  before  they  begin  their  assaults  upon  his 
4^1iaracter.  The  resignation  of  Celestine  is  attributed  to  his 
arts,;  and  tbe  means  supposed  to  have  been  taken  by  him  to 
secure  his  own  elevation,  are  represented  as  most  base. 
Moisheim' t^  the  first  point  quite  for  granted.  "  Hence  it 
^ais,  liil^^rites,  "that  several  of  the  cardinals,  and  i)articularly 
Beni^ict  Cajetan,  advised  him  to  abdicate  the  papacy  which 
he  iad  accepted  with  such  reluctance;  and  they  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  their  advice  followed  with  the  utmost  do- 
cility."* But  Sismondi  enters  more  fully  into  details,  and 
glvea  implicit  credit  to  all  that  Boniface's  bitterest  enemies 
ever  asserted  upon  the  subject  The  following  is  his  account 
o^  the  conduct  of  the  cardmal  durinfj  the  brief  pontificate  of 
pelestine.  "II  y  en  avait  un  panni  eux"  (the  Cardinals), 
**[pSnoit  Caietan  d'Anagni,  qui  avait  soin  d'exciter  leurs 
^ij^iinures^  et  d*accroitre  ^  leurs  yeux  le  danger  que  courait 
\k  Chr^tient^.    Cet  homme  n'avait  point  d'6gaux  en  addrcsse 

en  dissimulation :  il  avait  su,  en  meme  temps,  flatter  les 
)6ai;^naux,  qui  le  regardaient  commc  le  souticn  dcs  pre- 
S^tives  de  leur  college,  et  dominer  I'esprit  de  Celestin,  qui 
ii^agissait  que  d'aprds  ses  instructions,  et  qui  peut-ctre  n'avait 
C6mmis  tant  de  fautes  que  parccquc  son  perfide  directcur 
youlait  le  rendre  odieux  et  ridicule."  After  stating  that  the 
(Cardinal  offered  his  services  to  Charles  II  of  JsTaples,  if'  he 
would  procxure  him  the  papacy,  our  author  thus  continues: 
"Ensmte  il  ne  s'occupe  plus  que  du  soin  do  persuader  k 
di&jtestin  d'abdiquer  une  dignit(^  pour  laquelle  il  n'etait  pjjs 
ftdt  Quelques-ims  assurent  au'avec  un  portevoix,  il  lui  eii 
'fit  d^scendre  Tordre  comme  au  ciel.  Indepcndammcnt  de 
(ieti^  ruse,  il  avait  mille  moyens  encore  de  detei-miner  cet 
Ubmppie  eimple  et  timide,  dont  il  alanna  la  conscience."* 
' '  iPoi'  all  this  detailed  account  the  historian  quotes  no  autlio- 
i?t^^  *'btit  fijmply  refers  for  the  stoiy  of  the  si)eaking-trump^ 

rrnFT! — \f — —  ■  — ^  

r^f  l*,*«<i<*M.  Hiftt,  vol.  ib  (1826)  p.  867.  j 
*  I  tiif^^^^"^        Kopubliques  Italieimes  du  Moyon  Age.  torn.  iv.  cnp.  xxiv. 
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to  Fcrrcttiis  VioOTtlniiH,  the  most  violent  aseailcr,  on  every 
occasion,  of  the  pope's  character.  The  expression,  "^o/w^  as^erl^^ 
with  whicli  this  fliblc  is  introduced  by  Sisniondi,  and  the  re- 
ference in  the  note  to  Ferrettus,  would  lead  one  naturally  to 
8upix)se  that  he,  among  otiicr  historians,  vouches  lor  the  fact. 
The  jn'esent  tense  indicates  existing  historians.  Yet  it  is  not 
so :  that  writer  himself  only  gives  it  aa  a  rejiort ;  ^^fenrnf 
eiiam.^^  Any  historian  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  to  put 
such  a  charge,  in  such  a  manner,  uj^n  such  evidence.  But 
this  is  not  the  worst.  Not  only  do  all  the  sound  evidences  of 
contemporary  history  cxmtmdict  this  paltry  story,  but  the 
entire  history  ol*  Celestine's  abdication  in  Ferrctti  is  so  grossly 
at  variance  with  every  other  document,  and  so  i>lainly  unt<?n- 
aljle,  that  with  the  exception  of  it,  and  the  abusive  insinuations 
against  Boniface's  character,  Sismondi  has  not  ventured  to 
follow  him  here,  aa  elsewhere  we  shall  see  he  has  done.  Fer- 
rctti tells  us,  for  instance,  that  Cclestine  suddenly  and  uii- 
ex])cctcdly  made  his  abjuraticm  bclbre  the  cardinals,  and  then 
ran  away  the  same  day  to  Ajmlia :  whereas  he  was  quietly  nt 
Naples,  and  did  homage  when  Bonifiice  was  elected,  ten  (lavs 
later.  He  then  relates  how  Cardinal  Benedict  cnjolod  the 
cardinals  and  the  king  of  Naples,  and  had  himself  appointed 
nominatorof  the  new  pope;  and  so  elected  himself.  Sinmondi 
without  a  word  quietly  rejects  all  this,  and  contents  himsolf 
with  saying,  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  suflhigcft 
of  all  the  cardinals.  So  much  for  the  authority  ol'  Ferretti — 
at  present — so  much  for  the  fainiess  of  M.  Sismondi^  in  re- 
ferring to  authorities.    Of  this,  too,  more  anon. 

The  first  questi(m  which  may  reasonably  be  asked,  is,  "did 
Cardinal  Cajctan  use  any  unfair  arts  to  induce  Pope  Cclestine 
to  resign  ?"  The  second  is ;  "  if  he  used  legitimate  means  wiw 
he  not  fully  justified  in  doing  so  ?"  AVe  premise  tliat  what 
Sismondi  says  regarding  the  pojxi's  Ixjing  purposely  misled 
Cardinal  Benedict,  is  a  pure  conjecture  or  mvention  of  hw 
own.   We  ]>rocced  therefore  to  answer  our  queries. 

AVe  say,  then,  that  the  most  accredited  writers  of  the  times 
do  not  warrant  us  to  attribute  the  resignation  to  this  cardinal, 
or  at  least  to  him  more  than  others,  or  otherwise  than  as  tlus 
organ  of  the  general  opinion.  PtolomaMis  Lucensis,  tli€  con- 
fessor of  St.  Thomas  Aipiinas,  who  exliibits  no  {mrtiality  for 
Boniface,  gives  the  liistory  as  an  eye-witness,  lie  tells  us,  iu 
general  terms,  that  in  consequence  of  the  i)o[>e  s  conduct,  tlic 
Sacred  (\)llcge  suggested  to  him  to  resign,  that  so  grievous  on 
injury  might  be  avoided.    "  Hoc  igitur  percipientce  qnidifm 
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de  collegia  jam  incipiunt  quereleri,  et  Eccleeiie  fluotuatioiiem 
attendere,  ac  etiam  eidem  pontifici  insinuare  sub  praetextu 
suae  sanctitatis,  quantum  sibi  periculum  imminebat.  .... 
Vadens  igitur  illuc"  (to  Naples)  "  multum  stirnulatur  ab  all" 
qmbm  cardinalihus  quod  papatui  cedat,  quia  Eccleeia  Komana 
sub  ipso  percilitabatur,  et  sub  eo  confundebatur :  quibus  sti- 
mulis  concitatur  Sanctus  Pater."*  Again :  "  Hoc  autem  non 
obstante,  adhuc  aliqui  cardinales  mordacitcr  infestant,  quod 
in  periculum  animaj  sua;  papatum  detinebat,  propter  inconve- 
nientia  et  mala,  quae  sequebantur  ex  suo  regimine."t 

Another  contemporary  historian,  and  even  eye-witness  of 
the  transactions  of  the  papal  court,  James  Cardinal  of  St. 
George  in  Velabro,  known  also  by  the  name  of  Stephanesius, 
has  left  us  a  long  poem,  with  a  prose  introduction,  on  the  re- 
signation of  Celestine,  and  another  on  the  coronation  of  Bo- 
niface. He  tells  us,  in  his  introduction,  that  what  he  wrote 
he  knew,  had  seen,  and  touched  with  his  own  hands :  for  he 
thus  speaks  of  himself:  "  Scito,  qui  nosccre  desideras,  hunc 
quidem  [esse]  qui  ex  veridica  re,  veluti  praesens,  videns,  mi- 
rdstrans,  palpans,  et  audiens,  notusque  pontifici  (Caelestino) 
qtdn  pontificibus  cams,  impactam  compegit  metrisque  refudit 
bistoriam."t  Moreover,  the  cardinal  shows  himself  particu- 
liarly  attached  to  Celestine  while  living,  and  devout  to  him 
after  death,  as  he  composed  the  prayers  and  responsories  for 
hie  ofl5ce.§  His  prose  account  of  Celcstine's  resignation  is 
very  brief.  It  is  as  follows :  "  Against  the  will  and  dissua- 
sions of  some,  and  particularly  of  the  brethren  of  his  insti- 
tute" (the  Celestine  monks  founded  by  him),  "  and  in  spite  of 
their  opposition,  so  soon  as  he  learnt  that  he  might,  he  showed 
that  he  was  willing  to  resign.  For  in  the  month  of  December, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Lucy,  Virgin,  when  the  report  of  his  ab- 
dication had  died  away,  he  resigned  the  honours  and  burthens 
of  the  papacy  into  the  hands  of  the  Sacred  College.  This 
resignation,  the  senate  of  cardinals,  astonished  at  so  wonderful 
an  event,  received  with  great  veneration,  and  shedding  many 


*  Ptol.  Luc.  Hist.  Eccles.  ap.  Murat,  Rerum  Italicarum  Scriptores,  torn.  xL 
libL  xxiv.  o.  22,  p.  1200. 

.  '  f  Ibidi  cap.  23.  Raynaldus,  in  his  continuation  of  Baronius,  quotes  a  passage 
fropi  this  chapter  which  does  not  occur  in  the  published  work.  Muratori  wa$ 
it^  "first  editor.  In  this  passage  Cardinal  Cajetan  is  mentioned  by  name.  It  i« 
afrf  follows }  Dominus  Benedictus  cum  aliquibut  Cardtnalibut  Cselestino  persuadei 
ut  loffioi^,  oedat,  quia  propter  suam  simplicitatem,  licet  sanctus  viretyitae  magni 
foret  exempli,  ssepius  div^ersis  confimdebatur  ecclcsiie,  in  gratiis  faciendis  et  in 
fb^inilne  orbis." 

t  It  L  B.  Um.  m,  p.  614.  §  F.  615.   See  the  offio«,  p.  668. 
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tears.^*  But  in  his  poem  he  goes  much  more  iato  pikticttlm. 
He  tells  lis,  therefore,  that  Cclestiney  cousoiouB  i^  hk  Dwn 
:  incai)acity9  oud  iiudhig  liimself  unable  t6  retire,  as  he  desired, 
iutc)  an  artificial  solitude  in  his  palace,  began  seriously  audNwith 
tears,  to  consider,  whether  he  might  not  put  an  end  to  his 
anxieties,  by  retirmg  from  the  dignity  which  caused  thali. 
This,  he  tells  us,  he  learnt  from  Cclestine  hiuiseU^  after  Us 
rcsigniition.t  AVliile  meditating  upon  this  scheniOt  he  tcAikiip 
a  little  book,  in  which  he  used  to  find  some  inutmctten-dimilg 
his  eremitical  life,  being,  by  the  description,  a  oollecti6nof  |>nHl- 
ciples  of  cnuon  law,  adapted  for  religious  men.}  In  this  fae-fiaiiDd 
that  a  person  holding  oiKcc  was  iit  liberty,  ,for  just  meoBs^tto 
resign  it;  and  arguing  upon  these  premisosj  eoDoluded thafcke 
ought  to  enjoy  the  same  right.  One  objectioa  alone  yiBiiUitod 
itself:  every  one  else  could  resign  into  his  superior's  hands^.bit 
the  ]iope  had  no  8ui)erior.  To  solve  this  diiHcuhy,  heealM  ki 
the  advice  of  a  irieud.§  Perhaps  this  friend  was  CardimlCA- 
jetan ;  in  fiict  this  seems  to  us  most  probalde.  Nowj  ho^llpdn 
being  interrogated,  first  objected  to  the  po])e's  pixi^otal^  itod 
attempted  to  dissuade  huu,  agtiinst  his  own  .eoAviptitiiii^f 
the  expediency  of  abdication.||    lie  then  iuldec^^tlkaiif  tfaeic 

■  ■■■  i   I   ■!  ■  i  \  ..Uin^HV**  • 

*  lb.  p.  61«.  i-  •    ■•    ^  «•:« 

t  Vitat  B.  C&'Jcsdni  V,  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  p.  638.  _        .  .  ■  j     '  f  i  ,    .v  ^ ... 
"  Cesserat  unpistiiiu  Rr<r*^li8  i-u1ininis  nulai     .      ;  : 
In  lntns»  ct  iiu.'<litnTifl  jnbimot  1m.T}'nifibili«'  hAjiiit,  ' 
( Vt  no*  riru  Patrit  docuit  tv»j.)"  i       •  ^;  •«  ii 

Tho  uiitbor'ft  ovni  gloss  udils :  "  Si-ilieuC  auirturein  operu :  mm  offftfifM  m^i  tHrii 
fua:  teipiuntur,  post  c'«  srsioiit*iii  tanifii.*'  .  . 

J  **  Juris  nonmilla  doTMis,  pxtjopta  Ubdrt       '  *  *'  '  " 

Artore  priidunaiui." — P.«.'i8.  ;    •      .  > 

§    StMl  juliot  ocoiri  uoriuo,  cui  I'atur,  tuairiuu."   Tho  glois  &  "  Ait^fifimfk  jlf)e 
giu'iQ  Gii'lt'Stiuus  t'onsulrbat." — ,  . 
y  "  Illf  tnmrn  cantns  iiicnirm  siimilnro  ooepit:       ■  f    -   ■  i  '., 

Cnr,  Tatur,  Ihr  opus  osl  ?   Qunmam  cuiii;Tttio  otftn'  » .  \-  .*\ 
iii<L]:i.'rit?    i)pt4itis  ob.s-ist>' ;>ravuru  (|uif'tiMu."^lbu|,    ,  .,,,,1 
A  critMail  vfin  has  001110  ovi  r  us.  aiul,  tli'»ii^li  ju-rhaps  tlit*  pawiiijj^  mity' hot 
bo  tbou^Iit  snffioioutlv  clnssical  to  i!*»s«'rvc»  tin'  tmublp,  weM-fli  i^Hl  fiMlAl|fi('fti 
ft.   Th«  vt'Dw  iiiiouHUutcly  tiiUowin^  tlu«i>  wonlH  u  tiiUs  ghvn  h^'n^iimtfin 

"lliec  pni'tor  fumlatu,  TatiT,  curniulu  per  «>rlM»m." 

Tho  meaning  of  this  i»  unythin;;  bnt  rhur.  Ibiwovi-r,  it  hnpniMi^  thnt  thv 
third  wonl  is  a  couj«'('tnrHl  ctin'n.hition  fnr  /ww/ft/,  whipli,  ht^Milm  1liyiiM|f^ 
iiKHv  s(«us»'  than  thr'  ^ullstitllto^l  wnnl,  h  I'l  tW  \«  rsi»  shdrf  of  RtltAMK^riMl 
l{iil>piis  (flohii  Uom),  in  his  liunitHcitis  VliV  Koiuis,  lO/ii,  qiioti's  the  iMMWpi 
Ihun  unolhcr  nuiiuisfvij^t  no«h»uht  fornrilv.  *'  Usiv  pntUrjitnt/a yaWr/*  Tlioiiu)i 
t)u»  word  is  (MTtninly  not  r]ji<sir;d,  it  niaUi's  b.»th  si-iwn  nnd  m^tW'VlkRd'lrfjyi|X(D 
aoi|nuii)t(''l  wilh  t\\v  rur-iu'  chnr.Ji'li  r  of  ihsif  dny,  will  <niri1\^  1fmV^l1lttM^||M^ 
fit  iuhi  I'oiihl  ho  tnnirii  inti»  fnwhi^  and  so  fsiitruusi  tho  iwpt'M^t v  irf  Fnp«*>>n4ie*i 
mil  nthition.  Hut  what  urM  we  to  make  ot'  ilu*  mst  of  lUfi  iiliei'.  .Nothinjf,  w« 
tear,  uulorift  nv^'  tnki>  a  liU'ity  Mich  wt  t\w  inliuir  ban  ]^  lol^kii  vilh  inun>  than 

'  14  I/I* 
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-wi0  MCrielii  eoose,  he  no  doubt  eouid  letigA  Mb  digntor. 
^Tkil  h  enongfa,"  the  holy  pontiff  re;^;  ''of  the  «uffl£- 
enegr  ef  ihs  can^e  /  am  the  proper  judge."   He  then  oaUad 
inower  oeimBettor,*  and  receiyed  the  Bame  assaranoe.  ifia 
Mad  mm  ikw  made  up.  Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
Aiand  eaHed  in  by  Celestine  was  Carainal  CStjetan,  how  dif- 
ftreitiis  Ihis  narrative,  by  an  ^e-witness,  from  the  statements 
lef  If «  Sinaaondi  and  others  I  We  learn  that  the  pope  was  the 
.  flfsl  to  tUnk  of  resignation ;  and  this  fact  our  poet  assures  us 
te'liid-ftoni  the  fope^a  own  mouth;  and  he  relates  the  cir- 
^  4HnMiboe  of  Ihe  book,  not  mentioned  by  other  historians, — one 
'teeil  Mlnfal,  and  unlike  a  mere  invention.    Then  Cardinal 
'BeMdiet  m  eaUed  in,  and,  instead  of  urging  him  forward,  oon- 
i  stating  his  own  thoughts  (which  we  willmgly  (prant  were  in 
ifiiKrobr  of  reo^nation)^  endeavours  to  dissuade  hun,  but  gives 
«iJeli  inibmiabon  as  confirms  the  mind  of  the  pontiff;  who, 
iKHI'^efw,  sdeks  further  advice.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  haive 
'boin  the  sentiments  of  Cardinal  Cajetan,  as  to  the  propriety 
the  pope's  resignation  (which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
'aayiflt*  omffhi  to  have  been  in  its  favour),  there  is  no  appear^ 
liere  of  the  base  arts  by  which  he  is  asserted  to  have 
originated  the  idea  in  Celestine's  mind.  And  surely  the  state- 
ments of  one  who  relates  what  he  saw  himself,  or,  where  he 
speaks  of  another's  motives  and  acts,  what  he  heard  from  his 
mouth,  deserved  some  notice  at  least — even  if  only  to  warn 
readers  that  there  was  such  a  narrative. 

Another  contemporary  writer  confirms  one  part  of  Car^ 
dinal  James's  account,  that  Benedict  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Celestine  from  resigning.  Blessed  j^gidius  Colonna,  the 
disciple  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  particular  friend 
of  Pope  Celestine  and  of  Philip  of  France,  in  his  work  ^ 
Itenuntimtians  Papw^  writes :  comprobari  posse  ex  pluribus 
nunc  viventibus,  I)k)minum  Bonifacium  Papam  VIlI,  tunc 
in  minoribus  agcntcm,  et  Cardinalem  tunc  existentem  per- 
suasisse  Domino  Caslestino,  quod  non  renuntiaret ;  quia  su£- 


liren^  pUnes  in  the  chapter.  For  the  text  of  this  poem  is  most  cormpt  We 
pIDpoM^  therefore,  to  read— 

"Hsse  {HrsBterfienda,  Fater  venerande  per  orbem.** 

The  word  whioh  we  amend  would  be  written  vCmnule,  and  in  the  close  character 
si  the  sge  would  easily  be  altered  into  the  present  reading. 

•  —  Vocat  inde  alium  ciuo  firmius  esset 

ConailiiUB.   Firmabat  idem.   Gaudebat  anhelus 
Prei^iTler  akipoSeBs,  statuens  in  corde  relatum.''— p.  639* 
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ficiobat  collegia,  quoil  nomcn  suie  sanctitalis  invocarotur  super 
cos,  ct  pluribua  audientibiis  hoc  factum  fuit,'^ 

If  it  be  said,  that  so  far  we  have  only  the  testimony  of 
friends,  we  may  ask,  in  reply,  is  not  the  testimony  of  friends 
on  the  spot,  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  enemies  at  a  distance  ? 
But  we  will  remove  this  difficulty,  by  giving  that  of  one  who 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  for  Boniface,  and  who  yet 
had  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  information.  We  allude 
to  the  anonymous  author  of  St,  Celestine's  life,  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  secret  archives  of  the  Vatican,  to  which  a  slight 
reference  is  made  by  Rubeu8,t  but  which  we  have  diligently 
transcribed,  with  reference  to  this  matter.  The  title  of  the 
work  ran  thus :  Incipit  de  continua  co^iveracttiom  ejus  (Cele9^ 
tini)  quw  quulam  sum  scripsit  devotus.    Throughout  his  work 


movements  and  thoughts  of  Celcstine,  to  such  an  extent,  tliat 
we  must  suppose  Iiun  to  have  been  one  of  his  intimate  com- 
panions. He  thus  relates  the  circumstances  of  his  resignation. 

Advenicnte  vero  quadragesima  S.  Martini  iiajja  ille  sanctus 
dccrevit  solus  manere  et  orationi  vacaro,  feceratque  sibi  collain 
ligneam  intra  cameram  fieri,  et  cepit  in  eadem  solus  manere, 
sicut  ante  faccre  consucvcrat,"  This  construction  of  a  cell  in 
the  palace  is  mentioned  by  Cardinal  Stephanesius,)  VcgiuB,§ 
and  other  writers ;  the  former  of  whom  complains  of  Celes- 
tincV  hiding  himself  in  it  from  the  duties  of  his  station.  His 
dlsci])lc  thus  proceeds :  £t  sic  eodem  ibi  pennanente,  eepU 
coqiiare  de  onere  quod  portahat^  et  quo  modo posset  illud  ahjicetv 
ahsqm  periciih  et  discrimine  su-w  anwM!.  Ad  hos  sms  eopin 
tains  adcocaoit  unim  sagac'm'mim  atque probatissiMUfn  €a9%li* 
imh'ni  tunc  timpani  Domhiuni  /kru'dictimy  qui  ut  hoc  nudivit 
gjivisurt  est  nlmium,  et  rcspondit  ci  diccns  (punl  posset  liberc, 
ct  dedlt  cldcm  excmplum  aliquorum  ]X)ntificum,  qualitcr  oliiu 
renuntiavcnmt.  Hoc  Ulo  audito  qwMljwssti  j}at}<Uui  libera,  re- 
nmitlnre^  Ha  in  hocfinnatlt  cor  sjmni,  quod  nultws  ilium  ah  illo 
potuit  remotcre^^  So  fur  the  individual  friend  and  dLeiciplo  of 
Celcslinc  confirnw  all  that  wo  have  learnt  from  other  contcm- 
lK>rary  writers:  first,  that  liis  roi*ignation  was  not  suji^gcstcd 
even  l)y  Caiilinal  Benedict,  still  less  jirocured  by  unworthy  arts, 
but  was  the  result  of  liis  own  rcHootions ;  secondly,  that  Cartli- 
nal  Benedict  was  called  in  l»y  him  as  his  c^ninsollor,  and  only 
answered  liiin  with  rc<(nrd  (o  liiJi  rifiht  lo  ivsign.  The  allusion. 


the  author  shows 


acquainted  with  tlio 


*  Caj).  xxiii. 

f  ri)i.  Slip.  p.  r»;is. 


t  \Vm\\\  Vlli.  p.  13. 
^  Apiiil  Kul>.  p.  II. 
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in  the  pdfiBage  jtiBt  quoted,  to  previous  cadee  of  resignation  id  ' 
expkuned  by  the  constitution  which  he  published  on  the  sub- 
ject,* and  which  his  successor  included  in  the  sixth  book  bf 
Decretals,t  as  well  as  by  St.  Antoninus,  to  refer  to  the  sup- 
Yxmd  resignation  of  Pope  Clement  I  in  favour  of  St.  Linus. 
Ottr  biogr^her  then  proceeds  to  give  the  account  of  a  pro- 
cession which  took  place,  upon  a  rumour  of  this  intention  of 
the  pope  getting  abroad.  Of  this  likewise  we  have  an  account 
from  Uardinal  Stephanesius,  and  another  still  more  detailed 
from  PtolomaBUS  Lucensis,  who  tells  us  that  he  was  in  it  J 
Many  bishops  and  all  the  clergy,  at  the  king's  desire,  he  tells 
us,  were  there.  Arrived  at  the  Castel  Nuovo,  where  the 
pope  resided,  we  called  out,"  he  continues,  "  in  the  usual 
form,  for  his  blessing."  The  poj)e,  out  of  respect  for  the 
procession,  came  to  the  window  with  three  bishops.  After 
the  papal  benediction,  one  of  the  Irishops  of  the  procession 
came  forward,  and  in  a  loud  tnmipet-voice  (voce  cUtisaimd  it 
tnbali)^  80  that  all  in  the  square  heard  him,  entreated  him  not 
to  resign.  Ho  replied,  through  one  of  his  attendant  bishops, 
that  he  would  not  do  so,  unless  further  reasons  urged  his  con- 
science. Whereupon  the  bishop  intoned  the  Te  Deum,  in 
the  name  of  the  king  and  kingdom.  "§  Aft^r  relating  this 
event,  Cclestine's  anonymous  biographer  thus  contmues: 
"  Audiens  et  videns  idem  mim  tantam  pietatem  omnium  qui 
aderant,  distulit  illam  volimtatem :  sed  a  proposito  coneepio 
mmquam  recessit^  mc  jftetibtis^  nec  elmioribns^  me  etiam  roga^ 
minibus;  sed  conticuit  ad  tempus  fere  octo  diebus,  ut  non 
molestarctur,  et  sic  per  istam  sufferentiam  omnes  credebant 
ilium  ab  ipso  penituisse  proiX)sito.    Sed  infra  octo  die8,||  con- 


*  We  will  {jivo  the  acxiount  of  this  constitution  in  the  qudnt  phrase  of  Poolinp 
ill  Piero,  in  his  "  Cronica,"  publishotl  by  Mirratori,  U.  J.  8.,  torn,  ii,  p.  48. 

In  qucUo  anno  quello  Celestiuo  Papa  ando  a  Napoli :  o  daddovero  egU  ara 
uomo  xnolto  soiito  c  rcligioso  e  di  buona  vita,  e  lo  lie  Carlo  li  fcrc  groudo  onone, 
e  ricevettelo  graziosamentc.  Questo  feze  una  nuova  Dccretale  di  nouvo,  dio 
mai  infino  a  lui  non  era  essuto,  chc  fecc  chc  ognc  Papa  d'allora  innanzi  potcsso 
rinnnTiarc  il  I:\tpato  per  utilitd  dell'  anima  sua;  o  quando  e^i  ebbo  qneato' 
deoneto  fatto  e  fermo,  ed  approvato  per  li  suoi  Compu^ni ....  in  prusenzad^ii. 
Cardinali  si  depuoso  il  manto,  e  rinunzio  la  Signoria  e  1  Tapatu,  o  feccnc  faro 
carta,**  &C. 

if  '  Cap.  Quoniam.  de  Kenunciat  Banct.  Antonin.  ap.  Uaynald.  ad  an.  1295, 
torn.  iv«  .p,  155,  ed.  MansL 

X  "  Quod  cum  porpendisset  Rex  et  Clerus,  mandat  fieri  processionom  a  majori 
i<»*l*«ia  iwquo  ad  Ilegiri  Castnun,  cui  protx'ssioni  op^o  iiitcrfui." — H.  E.  ubi  snp. 
J).  1201.  §  Ibid. 

ll  This  aji^n  aj^ees  with  Ptolemy's  account,  that  the  i)r<)cessiou  took  pluco 
about  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholub,  the  Gth  of  December;  the  reaij^atitMi  took  place 
OH  the  lath. 
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vooavit  fid  se  istam  qnem  pncdixiinus  Cardiilaleih  Donnhmn 
Benediotum,  et  fecit  se  doceri  et  scribi  totam  renuntiationcin, 
qnaliter  et  quo  modo  facere  debebat."*  Thus  ttc  havfe  a 
perfect  accordance  between  all  persons  on  the  spot,  and  per- 
sons who  in  two  instances  had  the  account  from  Celesfinc 
himself,  completely  at  variance  with  that  Avhich  Sismondi 
prefers. 

But  this  true  view  of  Celestine's  resignation  is  ftirthcr 


Boniface  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  it,  but  makes  nim 
come  in,  after  Celestine  has  himself  conceived  the  idea.t 
strange  to  say,  Ferrctti  of  Vicenza,  Sismondi's  best  idly, 
agrees  in  this  same  view4  Amalric  Augerius,  a  bitter  foe 
to  Boniface,  does  not  hint  at  his  having  a  hand  in  the  re- 
signation, but  attributes  it  entirely  to  Celestinc's  own  fccl- 
ings.§  Other  authorities  will  be  given  later,  but  there  is  oiic, 
wtiich  we  cannot  forbear  quoting.  It  is  that  of  Pctfarch, 
who  may  justly  l)e  placed  as  a  set-off  to  the  accusations  of 
Dante.  In  his  book,  De  vita  solitaria,  he  censures  the  poet 
for  attributing  the  resignation  of  St.  Peter  Celestine  to  base- 
ness or  cowardice;  and  proves  at  length  the  noble  and  BubKmc 
character  of  the  act.  He  then  proceeds :  "  I  return  to 
Celestine,  whose  joyful  and  spontaneous  descent,  showed  how 
painful  and  unwilling  his  su?ccnt  had  been.  /  hare  hmrd 
j^rsons  who  mw  it,  relate,  that  he  fled  with  such  joy,  bearing 
IB  liis  eyes  and  on  his  brow  such  marks  of  s]nritunl  gladness, 
when  he  retired  from  the  consistory — now  restored  to  lumsclf 
and  free,  that  he  seemed  as  though  he  had  withdrawn,  not 
merely  his  shoulder  from  a  mild  yoke,  but  his  neck  from  the ' 
fatid  axe;  and  that  his  countenance  was  radiant  with  an 
angelic  brightness. "H 

Such  then  is,  we  may  say,  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all 
who  had  immediate  op]X)rtunities  of  knowing  the  faetn.  All 
concur  in  freeinj^  Celestinc's  successor  from  any  suspietciti  of 
liaving  forced  luni,  by  any  luiworthy  arts,  into  a  resignation. 


*  Cod.  Archiv.  Vat  Arm,  xii.  cap.  i.  No.  1.  .1 
t  **Qnojiti  (^fosATT  Biiutletto  (iiiataiii  fl'Ala^a)  ri  m\w  dltiahfti  ■!  MUiTq' 
padru  »nU'nda  ch'  ifrli  avtti  Yo«rlia  ili  riniinciarc  il  nafiato,  dicvmloK  ehe  fmnM  < 
linn  uuova  ducrvtuTo,"      — l:iturio  Fiuivutino,  Lb.  tiiL  e.    loiai  MSm^ 
lS(»2,p.  11. 
t  Ubi  sup.  p.  960. 

§  '*  Item  qinnl  cumipsi'  Ca^U'stiiius  postoa  attfiulissct  ipsiim  non  c&np idiinciiin 
acrn^Tulum  hnjusmocti  pnpatum ....  idcinM>/'  &c. — ViUc  Roman.  Fontir.  R.  J.S. 
toil),  iii.  pait  ii.  p.  AM.  ,  . 

II  Vv  vita  soliuirii).  lib.  ii.  mr.  iii.  inip.  IS. 


confirmed  on  every  side. 


.^^        ^,.hiQiwever9  one  or  two  minar  pouita  in  Sbmondi'c 

^^9)c7^Wie|W       deserve  animadversion,  as  further  :0ndeiiott 
^  ms  'Unfairness.    He  tells  us,  that  Boniiaoe  first  triel  <to 
ff^j^  the  favour  of  the  king  of  Naples,  by  making  hjm-^tfao 
npl^Ist  unbounded  offers  of  service,  if  he  would  procure  him  tfae 
IftP^  5^  and  thjttj  having  deceived  the  king  into  a  pronuse 
of  his  friends'  votes,  he  began  to  employ  his  arts  upon 
(^fltestine  to  induce  him  to  resign.    Now  surely,  independent 
QjT,  tb^  .untxuth  of  the  latter  portion  of  this  statement,  the 
w][^o1q  storv  at  once  strikes  one  as  incredible.   Cardinal  Bene^ 
dj^t>and  Cioarlee  were,  according  to  Sismondi,  declared  ene- 
m^^  owing  to  a  severe  reproof  given  by  the  former  to  the 
Ii|ttei:,  ,on  his  interfering  in  matters  of  the  conclave  at  Perugia.* 
tibje  same  time  Ceiestine  was  the  king's  subject  and  de- 
y^^d  friend,  had  granted  him  everything  he  had  asked  for,  and 
had  even^  to  please  him,  transferred  the  papal  coiurt  to  Naples. 
CWle%  according  to  M.  Sismondi,  "  had  acquired  the  greatest 
iliiSuence  over  the  mind  of  Celestine."t   Now,  we  ask,  is  it 
cr^ble  that  this  Cardinal  Cajetan,  whom  Sismondi  represents 
as,  . the  haughtiest  and  most  unbending,  in  his  arrogance,  of 
mei^,- would  have  condescended  to  court  the  favour  of  hia 
ej;iemy?   Or  is  it  not  still  less  credible  that  he,  who  was  at 
tte  aame  time  the  most  wary,  or  as  his  enemies  would  ^y,> 
tpjj^.inpst  aatute  of  statesmen,  would  think  of  applying  t<^  flndi; 
an.. enemy,  to  assist  him  in  removing  from  i)ower,  to  mafcev 
pliice  for  himself,  one  whose  mind  tnat  enemy  ruled,- and  iofi 
whose  friendship  he  was  sure?   But  this  m  not  tlie  jWosst// 
The  only  historian  who  records  the  interview  betwdbnf: 
C^ldinal  Benedict  and  Charles,  adopted  by  ^mcoidiy'iat 
Gipvanna  Villani,  and  to  him  the  modem  historian  ro&rs^flil 
his  authority :  but  mark  in  what  manner !  The  Fldreittfaiei 
pqts  the  conference  after  Celestine's  resignation,  when  /Bic 
kill's  influence  over  his  mind  could  be  of  no  further  ajvoil^/ 
and  whep.  he  might  be  supposed  ready  to  listen  to=  ovieitone') 
from  one.  so  likely  to  be  his  successor.    But  SiRmonditl 
makes  no  difficulty  in  adopting  the  story,  but  arbitrarily, 
changing  its  date,  and  jJacing^  it  anterior  to  the  resignatipn. 
Tjb4?,  of  course,  materiiiUy  affects  the  character  of  Boniface. 
I*dx  to  have,  solicited  suffrages  for  the  vacant  papacy  woutd  = 
nol^'hAve  borne  the  same  stamp  of  baseness,  as  to  do  so  IjiefoifQi  '. 
removing  its  occupier.    For  this  change  Sismondi  gives  two 
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reasons.  First,  "  it  is  not  likely  tho  oardinal  would  urge  the 
pope  to  resign,  till  he  had  secured  his  own  Buccession.**  We 
have  seen  that  the  resignation  was  not  the  result  of  any  such 
malicious  plot  as  this  8upi>osca ;  we  liave  seen  how  improbable 
such  a  course  as  this  attempt  to  g£un  Charles  was  in  such  a 
man  as  Boniface.  "  It  is  not  likely,"  must  be  taken  with  the  ad- 
ditional salvo  of  "in  the  fictitious  character  of  this  pope,  where- 
with it  has  pleased  Sismondi  to  amuse  his  readers."  Secondly, 
an  interview  after  the  resignation  "  was  not  i)088ible,  because  the 
cardinals  were  then  rigidly  shut  up  in  conclave."*  Even  this 
is  not  correct.  The  canhnals  did  not  go  into  conclave  till  ten 
days  after  the  resignation,  and  only  remained  in  it  one  ilsiy ; 
for  at  tlie  first  meeting  thej^  clectod  Bonifaccf  But  if  il. 
Sismondi  will  have  it  that  Villani's  accoxmt  mnnot  \ms  pl:u'C<l 
after  the  pai)al  chair  hsul  been  vjicated,  to  which  we  willingly 
accede,  though  not  for  hu  two  reasons,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  it  could  not  have  taken  place  Wbfv  that  event. 
For,  from  the  account  ali-cady  quoted  of  Ptolemy  of  Lucca, 
au  eye-witness,  we  sec  that  King  Charles  sent  a  procession  of 
bishoi)s  and  clergy  on  the  6th  of  Dwcmbcr  to  ontrcat  Colos- 
tine  not  to  resign.  And  his  faithfid  disciple  and  companion 
assures  us,  that  between  this  time  and  the  eve  of  his  re^ignn- 
tion,  he  |>erfectly  oonccaleil  his  intention.  How  can  we  n> 
concilc  this  anxiety  of  the  king  to  prevent  the  vacancy  uf 
tlie  see  with  a  plot  to  dis])osse^  its  occupier ;  or  how  can 
liis  understanding  with  Boniihce  l>e  consistent  with  tottol 
ignorance,  to  the  end,  of  any  intention  cm  Cclestine'ii  {Nin 
to  resign?  But  further  tlum  this,  Canlinal  StcphancsiufS  an 
eye-witness,  informs  us  tluit  Charles  showed  himself  bitterly 
dis;ip|)ointe<l  at  the  election  of  l^nifacc,  wliich  was  c«nn- 
pletely  contrary  to  his  expectations. J  Such  is  Sismoiidi  b 
way  of  using  his  tuithorities. 

As  we  are  on  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  mention  another 
instance  of  this  practice  of  our  lustorian.  As  a  proof  of 
l^mifiioe's  aiTogantT,  he  relates  a  well-known  talc,  of  Uic 
archbislio])  of  CJenoji,  Porehetto  Spinoln,  prenenting  himmlf 


*      82,  note. 
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ibr  idhei  oii  Aah  Wedneedaj,  and  the  pope's  viotently  ihfaw- 
..in^  the  ashes  into  his  eyes,  exclaiming:  "Men^nto  ^uia 
.  f  GfiibeUinus  es,  et  cum  Ghibellinis  tuis  in  pulverem  revertmsL*' 
•iFoif  this  story  authorities  are  not  wanting.  For  instaice, 
Qeor^e  Stella,  in  his  Gfenoese  Annalsy  relates  it.*  But  Sis- 
^SKmdi  prefers  referring  his  readers  to  a  better  kno\m  name ; 
to>mit,  the  learned  Muratori,  who  could  not  be  6um>08^  to 
aanction  the  tale,  so  injurious  to  the  diaracter  of  the  pope, 
mthout  being  convinc^J  of  its  trutLf  Would  the  reader 
«ipeei  that  Muratori,  in  the  place  referred  to,  rejects  it  as  a 
fiible?  YetsoitisIJ 

2.  We  come  now  to  our  second  query :  "  if  Cardinal  Bene- 
!diot  used  legitimate  means  to  induce  the  pope  to  resign,  was 
he  Hot  ftiUy  justified  in  doing  so?" 

'  We  haye  shown  that  this  cardinal  used  no  unfair  arts  to 
Uing  about  the  resignation  of  Celcstine ;  but  we  fully  admit 
that  when  called  in  to  give  his  advice,  he  followed,  in  the  first 
iastmce,  the  natural  impulse  of  any  honourable  mind,  by  e&- 
deKVOiuring  to  calm  the  pope's  uneasiness,  and  dissuade  him ; 
btit  afterwards  showed  him  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  lay 
down  his  burthen.  Moreover,  wo  have  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mittii^  that  his  own  views  were  (with  those  of  the  Sacred 
•Collie)  in  favour  of  the  resignation.  For  attributing  a  por- 
-  tioular  ambition  to  him  beyond  others,  in  his  sentiments  and 
.  Bioiiyes,  we  have  only  the  warrant  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
:Gele0tBxie's  successor.  Whoever  gains  by  another's  loss  will 
be  surely  suspected,  by  his  enemies,  of  having  procured  this. 
The  inference  is  not  correct,  but,  unfortimately,  in  a  corrupt 
world,  it  is  natural  We  do  not  pretend  to  pry  into  Boniface's 
heart:  we  do  not  maintain  him  to  have  been  exempt  from 
those  secret  and  lurking  feelings,  which  subtlely  seek  fbr  self, 
under  the  cover  of  public  good.  But  two  things  strike  uS/as 
woorth^  of  remark.  First,  if  Cardinal  Cajetan  was  so  deeply 
ambitious,  and  so  clever  withal,  as  to  set  his  heart  upon  ihe 
papacy  while  in  another's  possession,  and  resolve  upon  the 
unheuxl-of  expedient  of  forcing  him  to  resign,  and  to  be  able 
in  a  few  days  to  secure  himself  the  prize,  when  it  had  to  be 
won  in  spite  of  the  king's  personal  hostility,  and  with  a  college 


*  Georpi  Stella;  Annales  Gcuuenscs,  lib.  ii.  K.  J.  S.  torn,  xvii  p.  1019. 
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of  <!s£rdiiialB  just  Bwamped,''  to  use  the  modern  pltnise»  by 
an  irre^ar  creation  of  Neapolitan  and  French  cardinals,  bow 
comes  it  that  ho  made  no  attempt  to  gain  the  object  of  his 
ambition^  he/ore  Cclestinc's  election,  when  all  were  wearied 
with  a  two  years'  vacancy, — when  there  had  been  no  quarrel 
with  Charles, — and  when  the  Bomaii  party  had  complete  pie** 


for  the  immediatencss  of  his  election,  and  the  unanimity  of 
the  sui&ages,  but  on  the  supposition  that  his  talents^  learning', 
and  other  qualities,  made  liim  recognized  by  all  his  brethren 
as  the  fittest  for  the  sublime  post  of  supreme  pontiff.  And 
if  so,  why  either,  on  the  one  hand,  attribute  to  the  worst  mo- 
tives what  may  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  obvious 
causes,  or  why,  on  the  other  hand,  treat  a  man  as  more  Aan 
usually  ambitious — nay,  as  basely  so,  if  he  ^d  feel  that  paa- 
aion,  which  few  men  are  without^  though  for  his  infciioES  ii| 
abilities,  in  position,  and  in  prospects  ?  In  other  words,  wlrf 
attribute  to  fraud  and  intrigue  the  rise  of  a  man  of  first-iata 
talents  above  his  inferiors,  as  though  this  was  not  a  iioiial 
event, — the  result  of  a  constant  social  law ;  or  why  make  tiiat 
man  a  monster  who  feels  his  superiority,  and  tries  to  exennae 
it?  Not  that,  supposing  this  to  be  Bcmifaoe's  coa^  we -wish 
to  justify  it: — ^for  the  humility  which,  with  the  subltmeat 
talents,  seeks  the  lowest  place,  is  the  true  charaotor  ^f  a  lit 


out  a  saint — ^we  are  only  striving  to  vindicate  him  from  ibul 
imputation*  Let  us,  therefore,  even  grant  that  he  mu  ambi** 
tious ;  our  only  conclusion  must  be,  that  he  was,  like  ourselves^ 
a  &ail  and  peccable  man. 

But  to  return  to  our  question ;  we  will  oontent  oorselvef 
with  giving  the  accoimt  of  St  Celestine'a  proceedings  during 
his  Blu>rt  pontificate,  extracted  chiefly  from  oomtemiioiBrj 
authors.  Thus  writes  James,  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  ait- tihat 
tunc.  After  telling  us  that  Colcstine  created  at  onoe  twelv* 
cardinals  in  the  fulness  of  his  power,"  and  then  one  laore^ 
contrary  to  all  forms  and  usages,  in  the  fulness  of  his  eiair* 
plicity,*^  he  proceeds :  "  Dalxit  enim  dignitatcs,  pnelaturas, 
officia  et  beneficia,  in  quibus  non  sequebatur  curiie  eonauctu- 
dinem,  sed  potius  quorumdam  suggestionem,  et  suam  radem 
eimplicitatem.  Miilbi  quoquc  alia  facicbat,  in  qiiibtts  non 
Hoquebatur  pra^ccdentium  ]>atrum  vestigia,  nec  eoruiu  statata. 
Et  qunnivit«  non  ex  malitin,  se<l  cx  quadam  simplicitatc  liicc 
fccerct,  tamen  in  magnum  ccclesiaD  pivjudicium  redundaba&t. 


Secondly ;  how  are  we  to  aoeount 


holder  of  the  highest. 


(^ooboil^m'iridens  .finiain  ineufficientiam  ct  inexpenentkniy. 
aahihiiidiititiia  oonsilk),  oonstitutionom  feoit^"  &c.*  Tha  caxv 
diilalf  .ofi'S&  Grearge  enumerates  these  and  other  evils.  Hef 
fampelled  iJbc  mosuks  of  Monte  Casino  to  put  on  the  habit  of 
fail  lOwa  ocder ;  ho  created  in  one  day  twelve  cardinals ;  seven 
FiKfiolii'  not  one  belonging  to  the  pai)al  statcf  He  tdk  ua 
ifaai  the  entice  list  was  made  out  by  Charles ;  that  on  the  day 
Inreeeding  the  nomination,  no  one  knew  of  the  intended 
oceaiBon^  wfaioh  wai9  quite  unexpected    Again,  he  writes, 

i'  /  ' '  ^       QjUam  multiplices  indocta  potcntia  formas 

^  'fedfdit,  indulgens,  donans,  faciensque  recessu, 
•'.f.i  j--^  'Atijtte  vacaturas  concedens  atque  vacantes.'^J 

/:>:Anotlier  grievance  (in  which  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
eaidiittl)  was  his  reviving  the  severe  constitution  of  Ghi&« 

Sry  X,  respecting  enclosure  in  conclave,  which  his  successor 
>iiifabe' confirmed.  PtolomsBus  liucensis,  who,  as  we  before 
Mid,  ?wafe  no  friend  of  Boniface's,  thus  describes  Celestincfs 
Jidmiiiitftraition^  after  having  passed  a  high  eulogium  on  la& 
tirtue-i'.'^  However,  he  was  often  deceived  by  his  oflSoera^ 
with  v^fidK}-  to  farourd  granted,  of  which  he  could  have  no 
degniaanc^^as  well  through  the  powcrlessness  of  old  age  (fcor 
h&midiBL  a>^tate  of  decrepitude),  as  through  his  inexperienoo 
Dif  ^dvetntnent,  with  regard  to  frauds  and  the  tricks  iof 
meti,  Jni!iwhich  the  ourials  are  much  versed.  Henoe^ihid 
tenlo  favbmB!  were  found  to  have  been  granted  to  two,  ov 
thine,  ef  i»6ro  persons,  even  on  blank  but  sealed  pardiH 
m«it8.''§  ft 
The  Milanese  Annals  thus  speak  of  him:  ^'Hnra  alia 
faeiebat  qius  in  magnum  scandalum  ccclesim  redimdnbdnt. 
Qui  videns  suam  insufficientiam  decretnm  edidit  • « .  •  et  'pbfft 
pauoa;pfq)atui  renunciavit."||  It  would  be  easy  to  mukiBljf 
tecrtiiiaonies-;  but  these  will  suffice  to  prove  the  iinfitnesr  «f 
Colestine  for  tlie  sublime  office  and  dignity  ix)  which  he  had 
bees  •raised,  entirely  through  the  fame  of  his  virtue, — fittcir  fot 
a^  ideseirt  than  for  the  apostolic  see, — by  persons  who  had  aeim 

,r.i-WniJ        i 

- 1  n  (SboMxAt,  .7ftnnoin9(s  B.  J.  S.  torn,  ix.  p.  54.  FranciMittB  X^pitniiB  has;  MMilV 
^.^Hfie  |(fctr4s*  Chronic.  iU     735.   He  AUributes  the  reagnalkun,  howfivcffi  w 

Mrt  tQ  B«wface,  but  only  as  a  report:  "  ut  nonnulli  rcfc^runt."  .  • 

f 'T34lii^,'in  no  small  part,  may  be  attributed  the  translation  of  tM  jwjMd 
aCid ^ihttiediat^ly  after  td  Avignon.  .   - ..  .  'i.p  it 

•  :U)iii«#p.3^.a«B.  /       i.  ;:i 

is^p.  p.  1200.    The  last  claqse^  we  suppose,  means  thut  his  9e»  wju 
rbf  ms  oMc^rs  fbr  blank  dc*eds,  which  they  fraudulently'  fllled'cV.  * 
II  Annales  Mediolan.  K.  J.  S.  torn.  xvi.  p.  683. 
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aeen  liiio^  and,  with  the  exception  ckf  the  caKdinul  who  pio- 
poBed  hiuQj  and  who  died  before  iho  pope'a  ootonation^  luiew 
nothing  of  his  qualifieationB  beyond  the  austere  holiness  of* 
his  life.  There  are  two  points  which  we  must  briefly  touoh 
upon,  because  they  confute  some  erroneous  views  of  modem 
historians.  One  is  the  grievous  thraldom  which  he  nearly 
brought  upon  the  Churcn,  by  transferring  the  readence  of 
the  lioman  court  to  Naples,  at  the  instigation  of  Charles,  and 
creating  cardinals  to  any  amount  which  the  king  chose, — 
showing  himself  In  every  way  his  subject  This  was  indeed  a 
serious  evil,  and  one  to  warrant  his  advisers  in  reoommending 
liim  to  resign  a  power  which  he  could  so  easily  be  induced  to 
sacrifice,  or  rather  to  Ixitray.  But  at  the  same  time,  wliat  a 
confutation  we  have  here  of  Sismondi's  most  unsupported  and 
most  imwarrantable  insinuation, — ^that  Celcstine  probably 
committed  so  many  mistidses,  only  because  his  perfidious 
adviser  ])urposely  led  him  into  thcmt  Can  we  ima^i^nc  a 
prudent  and  sagacious  man,  like  Boniface,  trying  to  disix)68ess 
another  of  ^)ower,  by  advising  him  to  strengtlien  the  arm  and 
influence  of  liis  own  enemies?  Had  Boniface,  who  was  a 
decided  lioman  in  every  respect,  guided  Celcstine  in  every- 
tliing,  from  the  beginning,  as  Sismondi  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, surely  he  would  have  induced  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and 
not  to  Naples ;  he  would  have  filled  the  sacred  college  with 
his  own  friends,  and  not  with  the  subjects  and  creatures  uf 
the  party  hostile  to  him.  The  second  ]K>int  is,  that  CelesUno 
threatened  great  mischief  to  religion  by  the  liberality  with 
which  he  scattered  spiritual  favours,  particularly  indulgenoes. 
Ilence,  almost  the  very  first  act  of  Boniface's  was  to  recall 
one  most  ample  concession  of  tliis  character,  in  favour  of  the 
church  of  our  Lady  de  Collimadio,  near  Aquila,*  and  to  sus- 
pend all  other  such  grants  till  further  cxaminedf  Now  let 
us  hear  Mosheim  tell  us,  tliat  tlie  austerity  of  his  nuinners, 
which  was  a  tacit  reproach  u\x)n  the  corru]>tion  of  the  Roman 
court,  and  more  especially  u\x>n  the  luxury  of  the  cardinals, 
rendered  him  extremely  disagreeable  to  a  degenerate  and 
licentious  clergy ;  and  this  dislike  was  so  heightened  by  the 
whole  course  of  his  administration  (which  showed  that  ho  had 
more  at  heart  the  reformation  imd  piurity  of  the  Church,  Ibaii 
tlie  iacrcatHi  of  it*i  opiiUiuoo  and  the  pit>|Kig!iition  iff  au- 


*  Ra^nuUliiA  ()l)S4>i'\rs  that  tlu'  i;ruui\\A>  iiiado  qiiiti'  iu  uii  itiiiuunl  funii. 
Annul.  m\  An.  1294,  p.  U.V 
t  lU'p:i'.^t.  Uoiiif.  VJll,  iu  Anh.  Vul.  Kpp.  7:>  v\  12i>. 


thority)  that  he  wab  almocrt;  nmversaUy  considered  vnwortlrfr 
of  the  pontificate."*  This  is  really  too  bad  I  Not'  only  is 
this  description  void  of  the  slightest  contcmpomry  aothotrtrr, 
nay  in  stark  contradiction  to  erery  such  authority,  but  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  with  the  principles  of  the  writer.  For 
surely,  as  a  Lutheran,  he  could  not  consistently  hold  tho 
lavish  concession  of  indulgences  to  be  the  best  way  of  ad- 
vancing the  reformation  and  purity  of  the  ChurdL"  Yet 
this  liberality  is  particularly  characteristic  of  Celestine's  go- 
TOrwnent. 

la  oonchision  of  this  portion  of  our  subject,  we  wiU  quote 
Sismondi  himself  as  sufficient  authority  for  our  jtosition ;  that 
Cardinal  Benedict  had  sufficient  grounds  for  counselling 
Celcstine  to  abdicate,  if  he  used  only  IcOTtimate  means  for 
tlie  pur|X)se.  "Bientot,"  he  writes,  "C^estin  donna  des 
prcuves  plus  eclatantes  encore  de  son  absolue  incai)adt6  pour 
gouvcmer  rEgli9c"t  Sureljr  absolute  incapacity  for  an 
office,  makes  it  matter  of  conscience  to  resi^  it !  Hence  tile 
l^t  friends  of  Celcstine  considered  his  resignation  to  be  the 
result  of  a  divine  inspiration,  approved  by  miracles,  and  by 
prophecy,  through  his  announcing  to  Benedict  that  he  should 
succeed  him.  To  avoid  further  prolixity,  we  will  only  quote 
his  anonymous  friend  and  biographer  before  referred  to ;  who 
having  related  the  miracles  wrought  in  ratification  of  the 
atjdication,  thus  continues:  '^Post  hsec  coUegerunt  se  card!- 
iialcs  ad  electionem  alterius  papso,  et  ille  qui  esse  dedcbat  hie 
vir  sanctus  (Celcstine)  praxlixit  et  intimavit  Domino  Thoito 
qucm  i})sc  fecerat  cardinalem,  et  Domino  Benedicto  qui  Ant 
electus  in  papam.  Electo  i^tur  papa  illo  videlicet  quehi 
pater  sanctus  praedixorat,  statim  ad  ilium  introivit,  et  ejus 
{Kxics  osciilatus  esff  ' 

Every  little  circumstance  connected  witli  Boniface's  acce^- 
mm  to  the  i)ontifical  throne  is  made  matter  for  carping  cen- 
sure. Thus,  when  he  rode  in  procession  at  his  coronation,  a 
mtHlern  publication  quotes  it  as  a  proof  of  his  pride,  that  two 
kings  (Charles  of  Naples,  and  his  son,  called  the  king  of 
Hungary)  walked  by  his  8tirrup8.§  Now  it  so  happens  thdt 
Celestine,  whose  humility  Protestant  hieterions  extol  beyond 
tlicir  wont,  that  so  tliey  may  the  better  depress  Ik>nifiioe, 
tliough  he  would  only,  on  a  similar  occasion,  ride  on  an  ak^. 


*  V.hi  sup.  p.  307. 
t  Fol.41. 
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was  attended  by  the  same  princes;*  who  in  fact  came  .as 
feudatories  of  the  holy  see,  as  well  as  to  pay  a  wilEng  boffnage 
to  the  successor  of  St.  Petcr.f 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
Boniface's  conduct  towards  his  predecessor.  The  account  in. 
Sismondi  is  indeed  highly  coloured,  but  it  proves  some  im- 
jwrtant  admissions.  One  is,  that  nimibers  of  persona,  espe- 
cially in  the  Neapolitan  territories,  would  not  admit  thq  law* 
fulness  of  Cclestine's  resignation,  but  would  continue  to 
consider  and  treat  him  as  Poi)e.J  Another  is,  that  he  was  an 
easy  tool  in  the  liands  of  any  party,  by  means  of  which  a. 
schism  might  be  raised  in  the  Church, — ^an  event  not  at  all  im- 
probable in  the  actual  disposition  of  some  states ;  and  in  fact, 
attempted  as  we  shall  see  by  the  Colonnas  and  Franca  § 
Further,  we  see  that  the  holy,  but  weak-minded  man^  undor 
the  advice  of  his  friends,  repeatedly  endeavoured  to  defeat 
the  Pope's  plan  of  having  him  in  Kome,  and  several  times 
escaped  from  his  conductors.  The  result  was,  that  Boniface 
put  him  in  a  place  of  safety,  the  Castle  of  Fumone.  Sis- 
mondi's  account  leads  us  to  sup{X)se  that  the  good  old  man 
was  treated  with  imnecessary  rigour  in  his  confinement.. 
This  is  not  correct.  A  feudal  tower  in  ItiJy  at  that  age  ws^: 
certainly  at  best  but  a  comfortless  tenement,  and  so  far  the* 
confinement  was  rigorous.  But  we  must  judge  by  tlip  feel- 
ings of  that  age,  and  not  by  our  own.  Ptolemy  of  Lucca 
tlms  ^rritcs : — "  Sed  Bonifacius  post  ipsum  nuntioe  seu  ve- 
rcdarios  transmittit  ad  ipsum  detinenduin,  et  inventuni  i^iSMni 


*  "  Intiimidus  nlem  ^[iirro  conscomlit  ascUum, 

Rt^ini  fncna  maiiu  dpxtm  hpvaquo  rogonto." 

Stcphan.  ]K  634.   See  ftbo  RAjntldBBL 

t  "  Hi  re/^i'S  sociarr  putKm  vcutTo  volvntes ; 

tTun^  t anion ;  nam  sc-cptra  tenet  vansaUiis  ab  ipso 
In  fi'iiduin  Sicuhis."— ^Di'  com.  Bunif.  ib.  p.  650. 

t  Sismondi,  T).  86. 

§  Dante  eviiiondy  expresses  x\\\a  feolinf^  as  a  Ghibollinc,  wheo  he  vakM  • 
St.  Peter  oall  l^^^nifiu-e  a  usuqHT.   Oeorjrt»  Stella,  no  frienil  of  Bonifarr*a  oC 
wliom  he  ^my!^,  "  alti  cor»lis,  iraeiindns  et  ri^clufl  erat  idim  Boniftduai "  (inR ' 
cit.  p.  1020)!  thus  ^ves  the  same  ]\'a.s4>ns  for  Bunifac<>*ii  prutfe4lll|*a'«ka  dw" 
authors  (quoted  in  tlie  text : — 

iuiteni.  duni  ittT  aij^'ret,  sui  Ueitein])toris  oxemplo,  M>denK  a9eUopfi)^^|||*^  ^ 
Turn  illuN»  Kinnnii  puntificii  ]>orta^sum  est :  unde  quia  arl  hin^  b«*  ut  viriun  fdiii-"  , 
plioem  uon  scntielmt  idoiieuin,  iit  qiiidiun  dic«>biint,  %vl  qiiM  «'(>ni»b*t"Mnpmt' ■  ^ 
emno  pesse  mereri,  eonstituit  iit  i|i6<s  et  qui  Hiiuili  casu  fureiil,  poiKllir»lf  ni. ; !  t 
])os!<ent  siHleni  linquuri.'.    I'^m  litput  ijptiir . . . .  et  elej^pt  in  iiolitufun^ JSP^'^iit 
auetam.    Venim  ox]>ortns  et  si-ientifinis  valde  Bom>dictiis  do  Ahafrria' [Drntf- 
facius]  nuneiqiatus  (.A'ta^us ....  inhibuit  nc  duieod«»rel>  ipnuro  jubem  ew^odiw 
nd  evitnnda  S4*andala,  si  a  quibusilani  idnn  C'elvsiiniis  itenim  b^bfrptur  in 
pap;uu."— U«i>rgii  ^tellir  A»ll:Ue^>  Cien.  K.  J.  S.  tom.  xvii.  p.  1026.  . 
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reducunt,  et  m  custodia  ponitur  et  tenitur,  pro  cavcndo  scant 
dalo  Itomanao  Ecclesia;,  quia  apud  ali(]^uo8  dubitabatur  ao 
cedere  potuisset,  et  sic  poterat  schisma  m  Ecclesia  gcnenpi, 
Tenfus  igifur  in  custodia  non  quidem  libera^  honesta  tamm^  in^ 
Castro  ut  dicunt  Fumonis  . . .  moritur,*'*  Giovanni  Villani 
^ves  a  similar  account,  which  wc  must  needs  ^ve  in  his  own 
rich  and  racy  Italian,  merely  assuring  the  Cisalpine  reader, 
that  its  sense  coincides  ver^  accurately  with  our  last  quo- 
tation, respecting  the  motives  which  induced  Boniface  to 
secure  thi^  person  of  Celcstine,  and  the  character  of  hia 

courteous  custody."  ^*Ma  poi  il  suo  successore  mcsser  Be- 
nedetto Guatani  dctto  di  sopra,  il  quale  fu  dopo  lui  chiamato 
Papa  Bonifazio,  oi  dice  e  fu  vero,  che  fece  pigUarc  il  dctto 
Celcstino  alia  monta^a  di  santo  Angelo .  •  •  ove  s'erra  ridotto 
a  fare  penitenza,  e  chi  disse  che  ne  volea  andare  in  Schiavo« 
nia ;  e  privatemente  nella  rocca  di  Fumone  in  Campagna  U 
fece  imere  in  cortese  prigione,  accib  che  lui  vivendo  non  si 
potesse  opporre  alia  sua  elezione,  perb  che  molti  Cristiani 
teneano  Celestino  per  diritto  e  vero  papa,  non  ostante  la  sua 
riiiunzia  opponendo,  che  si  fatta  dignit^  come  il  papato,  per 
niiino  decreto  si  potea  rinunziare,  e  perchb  santo  Clemeute 
riliiitasse  la  prima  volta  il  papato  i  fedeli  il  pur  teneano  per 
padre,  e  convenne  pure  che  poi  fasse  papa  dopo  santo  Cleto»"t 

The  Cardinal  ot  St.  George  goes  even  further  than  this; 
and  assures  that,  on  the  one  hand,  Boniface  received  and 
addressed  Celestine  with  kindness,  and  offered  him  every 
comfort  in  the  place  chosen  for  his  custody;  but  that  the  holy 
hermit  declined  any  such  alleviation,  and  preferred  leading  a 
penitential  and  eremitical  life  in  his  prison.    "  Post  aliquis 
spatii,  cumdem  quondam  C^lostinuin,  ad  Gra3cia3  rcmotas 
tendentem  plagas,  ut  littoribus  Vestise  civitatis  maris  Adria- 
tici  inventum  forte  comperit  (^quatenus  orbis  sui  Ecclcsiaeque 
discrimina  vitarct)  solemnionbus  a  se  Siciliajque  Carolo  II 
Rego  transmissis  nuntiis  consenticntem,  Anagniam  mearje 
facit,  Claude  suscipit,  laudcmque  exliibuit  acquLescenti  Prae^.  . 
suli»  monitifi  Castro  Fumonis  Campanile  provincise  moraii. 
Ubi  assuetam  sicut  prius  vitam  agcns  ercmiticam,  nolena  lax-  ' 
ioribus  quibus  poterat  uti,  ....  mortem  vitae  commutavit.''f .  i 
In  his  metrical  account  he  is  even  more  explicit,  but  repeats  - : 
the  same  account  of  the  kind  reception  given  by  Boniface^ 
and  the  offers  of  every  comfort,  declined  by  Celestine.  §    .. .  i  i.  '. 

*  TTbi  flup.  p.  1202.  f  Ubi  sup.  p.  12.    ,  •      uf  .  n.  i 

t  P.  616.  §  P.  658. 
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Wittiout  once  deigning  to  allude  to  these  or  otiier  similar 
autliorities,  M.  Sismondi,  by  way  of  justifying  the  neooont 
which  ho  gives  of  the  severity  of  Cdestine's  miprisomnont, 
says  in  a  note :  Ce  r^it  est  tin^  d'une  vie  do  Celestin  V, 
par  Pierre  de  Aliaco,  cardinal,  sm  etnUemporain/'  It  is  not 
perhai>s  easy  accurately  to  define  what  degree  of  proximity 
in  time  constitutes  historical  contemporaneousness.  But  ^'C 
think  that  our  readers  will  hardly  allow  the  term  to  bo  ajmHcd 
to  persons,  one  of  whom  was  bom  fifty  years  after  the  otherV 
deatL  Now  Cclestine  died  in  1296,  and  Cardinal  Poter 
D'Ailly,  or  De  AUiaco  was  bom  1350,  and  took  his  d^^rec 
in  1380.  His  life  of  Celestine  was  therefore  probably  writ- 
ten nearly  a  hundred  years  after  his  death,  and  its  autlior 
could  not  have  cither  personal  cognizance  or  direct  testimony 
of  eye-witnesses,  for  a  single  fact  in  his  narrative.  More- 
over, he  lived  alwavs  in  France,  and  belonged  to  the  party 
hostile  to  Boniface  s  memory — the  Galilean  jmrty.    But  the 


torism  does  not  allude  to,  were  tmly  contemponuriea,  living 
at  the  time,  in  the  jilace,  and  having  personal  knowledge  oi" 
facts.  Why  is  the  former  preferred  ?  Simply,  wo  are  bound 
to  answer,  because  he  is  unfavourable  to  Bonifiice ;  beesniso 
the  imfavourablc  view  is  more  piquoiiiy  more  roniaatic,  move 
highly  ilavoured  for  the  palate  of  such  roadcrs  as  histcfriaus 
like  M.  Sismondi  cater  for.  Even  Mr.  Hallam  allows  hinn 
self  to  be  turned  aside  from  troe  liistoricol  dignity  and  ini* 
imrtiality,  by  the  temptation  of  such  fare.  For  instaxuse,  ho ' 
relatca  a  story  of  Boniface's  appearing  at  tlic  Jubilee  clod  in 
uu|)erial  robes,  and  wearing  a  diadem  on  his  head,  adding  the 
caution,  '^if  we  may  credit  some  historians,'^  and  aclaiow- 
lodging  in  a  note  that  he  has  not  observed  any  good  authority 
referred  to  for  tlie  fact."  Yet  he  says  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
it,  Iiecause  "it  is  in  the  character  of  Boniface!"*  Snch^ 
alas  I  is  tcK)  often  modern  history.  The  very  Iiistorion  whoee 
duty  it  is  to  hold  the  impartial  balance  betwoen  opinionB, 
suiuiittiiig  no  weight  into  cither  scale,  save  sound  cvidonoe,  is 
tempted  to  embrace  an  opinion,  because  in  harmony  with  ft 
view  of  character  which  lie  hns  taken,  or  formed  nmn  Ihe 
very  evidence  of  such  spurious  ttdcc^.  The  enemies  of  Bonifoeo ' 
pronounced  him  proud,  Iiaughty  and  disdainful,  Iwemm  ho- 
did  i^uch  acts  lis  this  tale  supposes.  Those  arc  found  un^ 
tenable  on  liistoriad  evidence,  but  tlie  iulse  character  whicli 


authors  whom  we  liave  quoted. 


♦  KiiroiH*  tluriii^  th«-  Middle  Af^os,  ;Jd      vol.  ii.  p.  3:22. 
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they  have  bestowed  is  no  lc«a  kept  up— and  then  the  fsi^ts 
thomadvcs  dfe  admitted  upon  it. 

XL  Hitherto  we  have  been  emraged  with  the  commenco- 
mont  of  Bonifaee's  pontificate.  6l^y  would  we  tiunscribe 
for  our  readers  the  magnificent  declaration  of  doctrine  which 
he  'hid  upon  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter^s  basilica,  on  the  day 
of  hia  coronaticm.  But  we  must  pass  it  by,  only  referring 
stoh  as  wish  to  see  it,  to  the  learned  continuator  of  Baro" 
niu&^  To  him  likewise  we  send  such  as  wish  to  be  fully 
inalTQcted  in  the  great  public  transactions  of  Boniface's  pon- 
tifioatCL  In  the  documents  so  carefully  given  by  him,  they 
will  find  ample  materials  for  correcting  the  erroneous  views 
too  conuBonly  given  of  the  Pope's  treatment  of  other  nations. 
Tlioy  vnll  find,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  of  his  negotiar 
lions,  and  the  exercise  of  his  influence  and  power  were  di- 
rected, not  to  the  sowing  of  dissentions,  the  excitement  of 
feuds,  or  the  kindling  of  war ;  but  to  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  the  succour  of  oppressed  princes  and  prelates,  and 
th^  adjustment  of  differences  betv^cn  contending  states. 
Ho  had  not  been  man^  days  upon  the  throne  before  he  at 
onoe  ttuned  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  every  part,  from 
Sweden  to  Sicily  and  from  Spain  to  Tartaiy.  The  vigour 
displayed  by  him  in  all  his  measures,  his  efmrts  to  gain  by* 
mild  persuasionB,  and  when  this  failed  by  energetic  steps, 
af^oeor  in  every  page  of  his  Regigter^  and  may  be  traced 
in  the  documents  extracted  from  them  by  the  diligence  of 
RavnolduB.  We  could  hope  to  add  but  little  to  what  he  haa . 
coUeoted ;  though  we  wotdd  willii^ly  go  into  some  of  the 
principal  occurrences  of  the  pontificate,  especially  the  transac- 
tions of  Sicily.  However,  we  have  undertaken  to  treat  prin*- 
cipally  of  the  personal  character  and  conduct  of  Boniface ; 
and  we  therefore  hasten  on  to  a  i)art  of  liis  life  which  has  been 
more  especially  misrepresented.  We  mean  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Pope  and  the  noble  family  of  Colonna,  his  supposed 
jwrsooution  of  it>  the  destruction  of  their  fortress  and  city  of 
Palcstrina,  the  ancient  Praeneste,  and  his  consequent  suffeiv 
ittgfi  and  death. 

We  will  introduce  the  subject  by  a  concise  but  candid  ana- 
lysis of  Sismondi's  narrative  of  the  contest,  and  then  proceed 
to  examine  it  by  documentary  evidence.  He  tells  us,  there*- 
fora^  tlia4i  tlic  occasion  on  which  Pope  Boniface  most  betrayed 


*  liaynaldus,  tom.xiii.  p.  1G4. 
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tiie  violence  of  his  character^  wns  in  this  afiair ;  the  evehfa  of 
which  he  enumerates  oa  follows : 

1.  There  were  in  the  Sacred  College  two  cardinals  of  the 
illustrious  house  of  Colonna  (Peter  and  James),  who  had  hem 
opposed  to  the  election  of  Boniface,  and  only  trioked  uits 
approving  of  it.  He  cites  the  authority  of  Ferretti  ftncl 
l^ipino.  They  were  sufficiently  powerful  to  be  able  to  ttaaSr 
fest  their  discontent. 

2.  The  enmity  of  Boniface  probably  drove  them  to  efl^Mtaii 
the  part  of  the  Kings  of  Sicily  ( Arragon) ;  at  least  this  wa^ 
the  ])retext  seized  by  him  for  issuing  a  violent  decree  agttiiui^ 
them,  in  which  he  deposed  them  from  their  cardinalitial  dignity! 

3.  The  Colonnas  answered  this  violent  bull  by  a  mannfesto^ 
in  which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  recognise  BovuftiQid 
for  Voiye  or  head  of  the  Church ;  that  Celeatine  had  no 

or  will  to  abdicate,  and  that  the  election  of  a  succesaar  duraig 
his  life-time  wns  necessarily  null  and  illegitimate. 

4.  This  manifesto  increased  the  Pope*s  rage :  aild  he  eim^ 
firmed  his  former  sentence,  and  issued  a  declaration  of  tm^ 
against  the  Colonnas,  in  form  of  a  crusade.  An  anny  'wm 
sent^  under  the  direction  of  two  legates,  and  many  dtiefl'be^ 
longing  to  the  family  were  taken.  Palestrina,  howewr, 
ficd  their  efforts*.  * 

5.  Upon  this,  Boniface  sent  (^^  we  are  assured fer  die 
celebrated  genend  Guide,  of  Alontefeltro,  now  bewme*  )ii 
Franciscan  friar,  to  c<mie  to  the  siege.  "  He  ordered  hiln  hV 
virtue  of  his  vow  of  obedience  to  examine  how  the  towq 
might  be  i-educed,  ]iromising  him  at  the  same  time  a  pletwiV 
absolution  for  whatever  he  might  do  or  advise  oontrary  to  liw 
conscience.  Guido  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Bonifhocf;^ 
he  examined  the  fortifications  of  Palestrina,  and,  diBCOverifiji^ 
no  way  of  gaining  possession  of  them  hy  force,  returned  to  thtf 
Pope,  and  bogged  of  him  to  absolve  hnn  still  more  ezpreadV 
of  every  crime  he  had  committed,  or  that  he  might  oovunM 
in  giving  his  advice;  and  when  he  had  secured  that  abflO-^ 
lution,  he  said:  '1  see  only  one  coui-se;  it  is,  to  jHYMttlt^ 
much  and  to  perfoi-m  little.'  After  having  thus  adviaed 
fidiouri  C4mduct,  he  rctununl  to  his  convent." 

f).  lionifjico,  in  consc(iucnco,  ottered  to  the  l>esieged  moft 
advantageous  tcnns;  |)i*onuscil  iiivour  to  the  Culouiiasy  if  in 
three  days  they  an])earcd  lK»forc  him.  The  city  was  deli^WM^ 
up,  but  the  iwrfidious  counsel  followed. 

7.  The  Colonnas  received  secivt  warning,  tliat,  if  tkey 
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wpearpd  before  Boni&cc,  tlieir  lives  would  be  takenv  and 
tDsy  fled  to  distant  countries.* 

^  We  really  doubt  whether  history  could  match  tlus  narrative 
jba  partial  and  unwarranted  statements.  We  will  examine  it 
part  by  part. 

:  First)  then,  the  whole  recital  of  the  origin  of  the  differences 
between  Boniface  and  the  Cohnneii  (as  they  arc  usually 
ealled)  is  quite  erroneous.  The  two  Cardinals  did  not  op- 
ppi^  )us  ejection ;  neither  were  they  tricked  into  giving  him 
votes.  Our  grounds  for  these  assertions  arc  the  fol- 
ipwing.  L  The  narrative  of  Ferretus  is  a  mere  fable,  the 
fiplaan  of  some  enemy,  unsupi)ortcd,  or  rather  denied  by 
sound  testimony ;  in  &ct,  Sismondi  has  done  no  more  than 
]^ere  allttde  to  it  in  general  terms.  2.  On  the  otlier  liand,  in 
the  instrument  drawn  up  by  tlie  Cardinals  Colonna,  and  fbr- 
imdsd  to  every  part  of  Europe,  containing  their  reasons  for 
^sallowing  Boniface's  election  and  right  to  the  pontificate ; 
thpugh  they  vaguely  hint  at  unfair  practices  in  procuring 
Celestine's  abdication,!  they  never  once  allude  to  any  irre-^ 
g^rity  in  Boniface's  election.  Now  had  such  a  disgraceful 
trick  been  played  upon  the  Colonnas,  as  Ferretus's  narrative 
siqypqscjs^  it  would  have  cast  serious  doubts,  at  least  in  an 
enemy's  eye,  upon  the  validity  of  the  nomination.  This 
ttWnoe  is  surely  of  ^reat  weight  3.  Boniface  himself,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  his  reply  to  the  Colonna  libel,  declares 
that  those  very  cardinals  gave  him  their  votes  in  the  usual 
tbrmy  by  scrutiny.  ^^Nec  possent  supradicta"  (acts  ackuow-r 
ledging  him  for  the  true  l)ope),  metu  proponere  se  fociss6» 
qui  nos  in  scrutinio,  more  memoratse  Ecdesise  cardinalium 
el^;eranti  ot  nominaverant  eligcndum  in  Fapom,  quando  de 
nobis  timendum  non  erat^f  Would  Boniface  have  ventured 
to  assert  this  (which  moreover  they  never  contradicted,  either 
then  or  afterwards,  in  his  process)  to  their  faces,  if  his  elec-t 
tion  had  been  grossly  irregular,  and  he  had  not  been  chosen 
by  suffira^c,  but  had  named  himself  pope?  4.  Cardinal 
Stephanesius  informs  us  that  Celestine  was  chosen  f)opo  by 
senUwjf  and  acceision,  the  usual  modes — the  cardinals  being 


t  Th9  tety  way  in  which  tbin  tlocument  BpcAks  of  these  reported  praotiete, 
donfimt  wiiat  w«  bavo  written  above  concerning  tho  alle^iums  «n  thifl  sub* 
ject  Item,  ox  eo  quod  in  renuntiatiooo  ipsius  multic  fraudes  vi  doli . . .  inter 
Tonisso  multi§ilieiter  asaeruniur" — Ap.  Kaynald.  p.  327.  Conlil  enamios,  who  wrrp 
dD  llM  spat,  p(afe  Ho  better  efidence,  when  wanted  far  mieh  a  pnrpone? 

}  Bonif.  finlla  np.  cumd.  p.  231. 
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wonderfully  unanimous  in  their  election.*  6.  St.-AiileidnnM 
expres:<tly  telle  us  that  the  two  CaKlinals  Colonna  wcro  naiong. 
the  first  to  give  Boniface  their  vote8.f 

2.  Did  tlie  enmity  of  Boniface  drive  them  to  take  part 
with  the  King  of  Arragon?  Wo  answer  tliat  Boniface 
showetl  no  such  enmity.  Soon  after  his  election,  he  1)ecaauc 
the  guest  of  the  family,  trusting  himself  confidently  iato- 
their  castle  of  Zagarolo,  and  being  treated,  as  he  lumself 
acknowledges,  with  marked  kindness.}  We  find  also  in  tiie. 
Itepesta  of  Bonifiicc,  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  favours  granted 
to  them,  in  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate.§  What  then 
was  the  origin  of  the  feud,  and  on  whose  side  did  the  fkuli 
lie  ?  We  answer  tliat  its  origin  was  two-fold,  and  the  blame 
entirely  with  the  Cardinals.  According  to  Sismondii  tlio 
contest  was  one  between  the  Pope  and  that  noble  family; 
whereas  the  commencement  was  a  family  quarrel,  in  wliich 
a])peal  was  made  to  the  Pope.  Cardinal  James  ColoimA 
hiul  three  brothers,  jVIattliew,  Otho  and  Landulf,  who  wero 
co-heirs  with  liim  in  the  vast  ]x>ssessionB  of  the  familv.  By 
an  instnunent  dated  April  28,  1292,  preserved  in  the  Bap- 
berini  Archives,  and  published  in  an  interesting,  and  au 
important  work,  for  this  portion  of  liistory,||  tlieso  three  gave 
u])  tlie  administration  and  possession  of  all  the  estates  to  the 
cardinal :  with  an  understanding  of  course  that  he  wiis  to 
administer  for  their  joint  benefit,  tliough  without  any  abluEa- 
tion  of  rendering  them  an  account  of  his  adminis tmtioo.  Tho 
csixlinal  kept  entire  possession,  so  as  to  leave  his  brotheria  in 
absolute  indigence.lT  Thercuix)n  they  appealed  to  the  Pope, 
who  justly  enough  took  their  part,  and  called  in  vain  ujion 
their  brotiier  to  do  them  justice.  This  is  mentioned  in  the 
bull  of  deposition  against  the  cardinal,  but  Sismondi  never 
alludes  to  it.  To  road  him  one  would  imagine  the  Colonnas 
were  every  way  innocent,  and  the  most  wronged  men  on  eartli ; 


*  *'  In  siiminum  pontifi<'i'm  srnitinio,  ■ci'O.sAionoque  eligitur." — V.  617,  YidL 
lib.  i.  cup.  i.  JX'  vlvct.  Bonif.  p.  G42. 
t  Cli runic,  ad  an.  1295  ;  Pa.  iii.  tit.  20. 

t  Ki  ])OKt  clfctioncm  ....  in  oustm  tunc  ipaonim,  quod  Zagwofiua  cficiuir. 
ot  4110(1  per  dictum  Jucobuni  tunc  tonipi>ris  tunebatur ....  bcMpiuti  ftinifuis 
contidflou:!',"      — I3onii'.  ubi  sup.  p.  231.  ,  • ; 

§  lv«'^i>M.  \ol.  ii.  Xo.  -142.  Du«pcnsat.  Jacnbu  natn  n()bUl».Tiri.rid«  lie  Co 
luQiua,  dcricti  Romano." 

II  Potriui,  Mcmorio  Preiiostino  ;  Roinc,  1795,  4to^ 

^  "  CuUMdorantcs  fon*  indi^um.  ut  quibus     una  subsUnUft  cgiapdU  «fiia. 
jtwcfAjc/tt,  alii  aliunilantiT  afHiiant^  tt/ii  paunerUiO*  ineommotGa  jyiM 
Union  "  tho  CanliiuiU)  "  rationibu8,  pm*ibus  »ivc  minis  ncquivuniM  cibmIieis.'!. 

-Riiuif.  (Bull.  ap.  Rayn.  ji.  12I>7. 
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and  Boirifece  exclusively  the  tyrant.  So  fur  was  Boniftce'er- 
qMrHdl  from  being  against  the  entire  Colonna  family,  that  one 
of  the  brothers,  Landulf^  was  named  by  him  a  captain  in  thb  ' 
eicpedition  against  Palestrina.*  The  second  source  of  strife  was 
the  one  mentioned,  with  some  doubt,  by  Sismondi, — ^the  decided 
{Miftizanship  shown  by  the  Colonnas  for  the  house  of  Arragon,  - 
thfeft  at  war  with  the  Fope.  Our  historian  would  naturally  lead 
lis  to  ffoppoee,  that  Boniface's  bull  against  them  was  the  first 
stq)  t&ken  towards  them.  Now,  audi  alteram  partem ;  let  us 
l]j«^  the  Pope's  own  statement.  He  tells  us  that  Frederick 
dt  Anngon  had  sent  emissaries  into  his  dominions  to  stir  up 
etithity  to  him,  and  that  they  had  met  countenance  and  favour 
f¥oin-the  family  of  Colonna,  and  had  been  aided  and  assisted 
by  it:'  that  he,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Holy  See, 
eyertnwre  prone  to  kindness  and  forgivingness  than  to  severitr, 
itbw  strove  to  gain  them  by  addressing  them  witli  fatherly 
kindness,  now  to  persuade  them  by  words  of  charitable  coi> 
refctionrf  and,  these  failing,  held  out  to  them  severe  threats  ;' 
showing  them  the  shaft  pointed,  before  it  was  released  from 
the  bow.  But  nothing  availed,  and  the  Pope  therefore  pro- 
c^ded  to  demand,  as  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity,  the  custody  of 
thei^  castles^  a  right  constantly  claimed  by  liege  lords,  when 
having  reason  to  doubt  their  vassal's  faith.  This  they  refused, 
aiid  the  Pope  had  recourse  to  further  steps,  but  not  at  once.J 
'  The  document  from  which  we  extract  these  public  de- 
cl&mtions  of  Boniface's,  is  the  one  which  Sismondi  calls  a 
violent  buU,  and  which  he  tells  us  they  answered  by  a  mani- 


^Ap.  Petrmf,  p.419. 

f  ''Eos  fttndnit  (Apost.  scdis  benip^a  sinccritas)  nunc  patmiiD  lenitatis  dul- 
oediiie  alloqui,  nnno  yerbu  charitativffi  correcdonis  inducero.'* — Bonif.  Bull  ap, 
Bavn.  p.  220. 

f  Boniface  never  allndes  to  an  outrage  said  by  many  contemporaries  to  have 
beeri  oommittod  against  him  by  Sciarra  Colonna,  in  waylaying  and  plundering 
the  papal  treasury.  This  silence  may  seem  a  suflicient  denial  of  the  fact;  but 
we  tnink  it  right  to  quote  some  out  of  many  authorities  in  favour  of  its  eor- 
recttiess: 

"  Nam  et  ipse  dicebat  quod  Stephanus  (Sciarra)  de  Columna  sunm  theftaurum 
fuerat  deprsraatus:  propter  (j^uod  inter  ipsum  Bonifacium  et  diet«)S  Columnenses 
suimna  dSscordia  extitit  suscitata,** — Amalricus,  li.  I.  S.  tom.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  435. 

*•  &i  Itoma  fti  grandissima  divisione  e  quistione  e  gnerra  tra  Papa  Boni- 
facio yin,  e  quei  della  Colonna,  perocchi>  i  Colonnessi  ruborono  tm  grandissimo 
teto'ro  al  detto  Papo." — Cronica  di  Bologna,  lb.  tom.  xviii.  p.  301. 

"  Eodem  anno  Columnenses  Komani  accesserunt  et  derobaTerunt  magnamn 
thesaurum  aiuri  et  argenti  Dno  Papa»  Bonifacio." — Chronicon  Estensa  R.  I^S. 
X6m.  xr.^i  S44,  most  hostile  to  Boniface. 

'  "'Iffobues  etf am  de  Columna  inimicos  habebat,  contra  qnos  processit,  qnfa 
Stcnpfatoiis  de  Columna  ipsius  Papa?  fnerat  pnedatus  thesaumm." — Georgli 
SteUte  Annales  Genuenses,  lib.  ii.  lb.  tom.  xviii.  p.  1020. 
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festo  denying  the  PopeV  title  to  the  papacy.  He  is  accurate 
as  nsual :  the  Colonna  manifesto  was  issued,  within  a  few 
hours^  at  the  same  time  as  the  bull ;  it  probably  had  the  ad- 
vantfl{)^e  of  being  the  first  out.  But  we  must  fill  up  one  or 
two  important  omissions  of  M.  SismondL  One  would  natu- 
rally conclude  from  his  narrative,  that  the  denial  of  tho  Pope's 
rights  was  imagined  by  the  Colonnas  in  revenge  or  retort  for 
the  bull.  Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  chronology  of  eventa 
Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind  that  this  document,  abridged  by 
Sismondi,  bears  date  the  tenth  of  May,  1297.  So  oihju  were 
the  declarations  of  the  two  cardinals,  uncle  and  nephew, 
against  the  validity  of  Bonifiice's  election,  before  this  period, 
that  ON  Saturday,  the  fourth  of  that  month,  the  latter  had 
sent  John  of  Palcstrina,  one  of  his  clerks  of  the  chamber,  to 
Cardinal  Peter  Colonna,  summoning  him  to  appear  that  very 
evening  before  him ;  because  it  was  his  wish  to  put  the  question 
to  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  other  cardinals,  whether  or  no 
he  held  him  to  bo  true  Pope,  The  prelate  conveyed  the 
message ;  but  the  two  cardinals,  instead  of  obeying,  rfed  with 
many  of  their  family  that  night  from  Rome.*  This  message 
the  Colonnas  themselves  admit  to  have  been  sent  to  them,  in 
their  libel  or  manifesto.!  Where  they  concealed  themselves 
at  first  is  not  known ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  at  day-break 
on  the  tenth,  they  were  at  Limo^hczza,  a  house  l>elonging  to 
the  Conti  family,  m  company  with  the  apostolic  writer  Gio- 
vanni da  GhiUicano,  two  friars  minor,  Dcocbito  Rocci  of  Monte 
Prenestino,  and  the  singular,  and  afterwards  most  holy,  Jooo- 
ponc  da  Tcxli,  and  a  notary  of  Palestrina,  Domenico  Liconardi, 
who,  by  their  order,  wrote  the  manifesto,  denying  Bonifnee 
be  Pope,  which  Sismondi  speaks  of  as  an  answer  to  a  bull 
publislied  at  Rome,  twelve  miles  off,  the  same  day,  and  pro- 
l)ably  later  in  the  day  I  This  lll>el,  as  contemporaries  justly 
call  it,  they  sent  in  every  direction,^  and  even  had  affixed  tt> 


*  IHorro  <1ii  Piiis,  IIiHtoirt*  partioiilicn^  du  fpnauX  diffmmX  cntro  Bonill  VIII, 
ct  l*hHij>  lo  l^cl.  Thuan.  Append,  to  vii.  p.  ix.  p.  33, 

f  **  1)io<>ndo  Tos  vcllo  Hciro  iitrum  sitis  papa,  prout  in  mandato  pinr  tos  flMtti, 
si  mandatiim  dici  dobot,  p<'r  mnjif.  Joannom  do  Penostro,  clmciim  eamcnr  eonti- 
nobatur  oxprp«8o." — An.  lUynald.  p.  22S, 

t  BernarduA  Giiido  tmis  writOH  of  it:  "IVindc  Domini  Jarobua  «t  PeChin  4« 
Coliimpno,  patruus  ct  uo]k>s  Oanliimlos  vidontcs  contra  rc  motiim  pnmun,.  lilwl- 
him  famnsitm  conficinnt  contra  ipsiim,  quoin  a<l  inullaA  partmi  nirifriraC.  a.w- 
rcntos  in  (Hxlom  ipsum  non  i\sso  papani,  8c<l  Boliininiodo  (V*Ii'fitinuin.  Viidp 
citati  a  nonif.  l*apa  non  dnx«»riint  coinpart>ndum,  ct  fticti  sunt  contnmtttv*.*^ — 
R.  T.  S.  toni.  iii.  p.  r»70.  This  would  s»'oin  to  alhidi-  to  Komu  liW  eteti  prib^  to 
t}ii>  summons  thnuu^h  .Ittbii  ot'  ralostriua.  Anialriciis  Auf:«'riuA  thns AcM<nbeR  it : 

**  Jacobus  psitniiis  rt  IN'tnis  i-jus  ncjuw  dc  l>iUHo  ruhnnncnsififn  (tiM  RrvlesiiP 


the  doors,  and  |ilaoed  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter'9  Church.i^ 
Is-  it  a  wonder  that  after  this  bold  act  of  defiance,  againat 
Boni&ce'-s  power  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  he  took  up  botk 
swords,  and  proclaimed  war  against  his  contmnacious  olergj 
mdt  rebellious  vassab  ?  His  invitations  to  his  firiends  were 
obeyed ;  the  neighbouring  states  sent  him  troop8,t  or  seized, 
like  the  people  of  Forli,  the  castles  belonging  to  his  enemies  ;| 
and  soon  Palestrina  alone  remained  in  their  possession. 
■:■  4.  This  city  had  been  all  along  the  stronghold  of  the 
Golonnas,  the  nest  in  which  all  their  treasons  had  been 
Jbatehed,  the  refuge  to  which  they  could  flee  in  security ; — 
Boniface  therefore  turned  all  his  forces  against  it.  On  this 
Ipoint  we  have  no  comment  to  make. 

5.  But  now  comes  the  sad  history  of  Guide  of  Monte- 
feltro.  First  let  us  ask  what  historical  authority  there  is  for 
the  tale  of  perfidy,  wliich  Sismoudi  with  great  "assurance" 
relates  of  Guide's  being  at  all  present  at  the  siege,  or 
giving  any  such  advice  ?  He  quotes,  indeed,  three, — ^Dante, 
Ferretos  and  Pipino;§  virulent  enemies  of  the  Pope.  Be- 
tween the  narratives  of  the  two  latter  there  are  glaring  coja- 
tradictionfi,  one  at  least  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
-aee ;  and  Ferretus,  as  Muratori  well  observes,  had  no  better 
■Voucher  or  guide  for  this  tale  than  the  poet,  whose  very  words 
he  quotosb  Moreover,  through  the  whole  of  his  narrative 
about  Boniface,  he  evidently  writes  from  hearsay  and  calum- 
nious  reporta,  using  such  expressions  as  "  they  say, — it  is 
reported  " ;  as  the  learned  Italian  critic  observes.  Nay  it  is 
in  truth,  rather  startling  to  ^ nd  Sismondi  referring  for  his 
authorities  to  the  pages  of  Muratori,  and  never  even  hinting 
that  their  sagacious  publisher  in  both  places  rejects,  as  mere 
fictions  and  calumnies,  the  very  passages  for  wliich  he  rdfers. 
Thus  he  writes  on  Ferretus: — "  Quae  hie  habet  Ferretus  de 
Bonifacio  VIII  et  Guidone  antea  Montis  Feretri  Comite 
pervulgata  jam  sunt ;  eadcm  euim  paucis  ante  Ferretum  annis 


.JBoipajue  Cardinalcs  contra  ipsum  Bonifacium  qacndom  libellum  famosum  com- 
IPjOsaerunt,  et  ad  j^lurcs  ct  divcrsas  partes  ipsum  transmisenmt,  et  pubUcari  fecc- 
runt ;  asserentos  in  ipso  libello  dictum  Bonifacium  non  osso  papam,  sed  Codes- 
jkipjuifi  Fapam  V,  quern  captum  ipse  dotinebat." — Ibid.  p.  435. 

*  liistoiro,  &C.  ubi  sup,  p.  34. 
,  .  t  For  instance,  Florence:  "  II  commune  di  Firenze  vi  mando  in  serrigio  del 
.  Papa  seiccnto  tra  balestrieri  e  pavesari  crociati  con  le  sopransegne  del  commune 
di  Firenza." — Gios.  ViUani,  ubi  sup.  p.  37.  Simon  della  Tom  cron.  sub  Anno 
1397.  Orvieto  likewise,  as  Manenti  informs  us,  and  Matelica,  did  the  vaine. 
— ^4ip.  Petiini,  p.  148. 

.    i  ^jmsdos  Forolio.  li  I.  S.  torn.  xiL  p.  174.  §  P.  140. 
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literis  consignarat  Dantes  Aligheriua  .  . .  Sod  probron  hufus 
facinoris  narrationi  fidem  adjtmgere  nemo  probus  velit*  .  • . 
Fcrretus  hscc  a  satTrico  poeta  ambabus  manibus  excopit^ 
quippc  ct  is  ad  maledicendum  pronus.  A  quo  autem  fontc 
hauserit  hie  auctor  univerBam  ejusdcm  pontifiois  hifitoriom, 
contwmdiis  uhique  ac  pome  maledictis  cantsxtam  coujioerc 
potcriS)  Lector/')  might  he  not  be  speaking  in  anticipation  of 
a  more  modern  work  ?)  "  ab  illis  verbis  qusB  aliquondo  inter- 
mlscet,  dijudicanty  ferunt ;  easiquidem  proculdubio  indicant 
iniqnoB  vul^i  rumores  corrupti  a  /amasis,  ut  aiimt,  Ubellis 
Coliimnensium  Urbe  depulsorem.  Ceterum  illustres  ipaius 
virtutes,  et  pneclare  gesta  enarrant  coaevi  scriptores  apod 
Kainaldum  quern  vide.'^*  Yet  this  author,  so  oharaotensed 
by  Muratori,  is  the  one  whom  Sismondi  implicitly  fellows, 
without  even  intimating  to  his  readers  that  there  exists  any 
other  account  I  But  did  Guide  of  Montefeltro  come  to  the 
siege,  or  give  the  perfidious  advice  attributed  to  him  by 
Dunte  ?  We  see  many  very  strong  reasons  for  doubting, — 
indeed  for  totally  denying  it.  Gmdo  of  Montefeltro,  whose 
posterity  long  ruled  in  Italy  with  honour,  as  Dukes  of 
Urbino,  was  renowned  as  a  general  during  his  life,  and  in  the 
early  ])art  of  his  career,"was  a  jKJwerful  enemy  of  th^  Churclu 
In  1286,  he  was  reconciled  to  tlie  Holy  See,t  and  continued 
faithful  to  it ;  till  at  lenjrth,  weary  of  the  world  and  its  Tam«> 
ties,  he  applied  for  permission  to  excliange  his  holmet  for  the 
cowl,  and  his  belt  for  tlie  cord  of  the  humble  St  Franci& 

Father  Wadding  has  given  us  the  letter  addressed  by 
Boniface  to  the  Fiunciscan  provincial  of  La  Maica,  in  whiea 
he  gives  his  consent  to  the  pious  desire,  which  he  considerB 
manifestly  coming  from  God4  The  instrument  is  datod 
Amigni,  July  23,  1296.  In  the  month  of  November  follow^ 
ing,  lie  took  the  habit  at  Ancona.  This  remarkable  change 
of  life  coukl  not  but  powerfully  strike  tliose  who  witncMod 
it;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  entered  into  almoat  every 
(u>iitenq)()niry  chronicle.  But  suppose  tliat,  after  a  time,  the 
iriar  luul  again  been  tran^ibniied  into  a  soldier,  had  he  uncc 
iiioro  returned  to  the  camp,  and  superintended  the  siege  of 
Palctftriiui,  is  it  not  as  probable  that  so  strange  an  event  would 
liavc  been  equally  noticed  ?    And  yet  not  one  alluded  to"  it 


*  Xoto  ti>  I'Vrrotiis,  iibi  sup.  p.  069. 

t  lNU>ria  Fiiirciktinu  di  CiiuirlifUo  Mulenpiiii,  cap.  ocuviii.  U.L  fev  touu  TiiL 
fi,  1045.  1  . 

t  Amittlt'6  Miiioniu),  lorn,  v,  td.  2  a      34<.i.  i    ■  • 


Pitpe  Bwifdce  VIII, 


Wadding  juutly  observes,  that  the  shniie  statoment,  .b^ 
grave  and  competent  witnesses,  that  lie  persevered  to  hfe 
death  in  saintly  humility  and  unceasing  prayer,  is  surely 
to^  be  preferred  to  the  fictions  of  poets.*  No  one,  we  imar 
gine,  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion, 
which  refers  to  the  statement  of  Marianus,  and  James  of 
l^erugia,  a  contemporary  writer.  We  will  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a  few  extracts  more  from  such  autliors,  to 
strengtlien  his  argiunent. 

The  Annals  oi*  Cesena  thus  speak  of  Guide :  "  Millmo. 
acLiixxxvi  (He  xvii  Novembris,  Guide  Comes  Montis  Feretii, 
•Dux  bellorum,  Fratrum  Minorum  est  religioncm  ingressus. 
Currente  mccxcviu  die  Dedicationis  B.  Michaelis  in  Civitatc 
Anconec  est  viam  universal  camis  ingressus,  et  ibi  sepultus.'^ 
'  Bicobaldus  of  Fcrrara,  simply  writes,  "  Guido  Comes  de 
Monteferetro  quondam  bellorum  dux  strenuus  abdicato  sce- 
culo  Ordinem  I^linorum  ingrcditur,  in  quo  moritur.''t  And 
in  another  work  he  writes  of  him  as  then  living:  " Hc*c 
temix)re  Guido  Comes  de  Monteferetro,  Dux  bellorum  stre- 
nuus, depositis  honoribus  soM^uli,  JMinorum  Ordinem  ia- 
gressus  est,  ubi  hodie  militat  in  castris  13.  Franci8ci."§  ' 

The  Bolognese  Chronicles  thus  speak  of  lum:  "  1296. 
II  Conte  Guido  di  Montefeltro,  nobile  e  strenuo  in  fatti 
d'amie  .  .  .  abbaiidonato  il  mondo,  entro  nell'  Ordine  ddi 
Frati  Minori,  dove  fini  sua  vita."  Q 

This  silence  of  all  chronicles  on  so  extraordinary  an  event, 
is  certainly  a  jK>werful  argument  against  the  assertions  of 
sworn  adversaries  at  a  considerable  distance  irom  the  scent. 
Several  other  considerations  concur  to  make  us  still  further 
disbelieve  the  latter.  First,  their  disagreement  about  im- 
portant circumstances.  Ferrettus,  for  instance,  makes  hibi 
actually  come  to  the  siege  of  Palestrina,  and  examine  the 
fortifications,  and  pronounce  them  impregnable;  and  then, 
as  Sismondi  follows  him,  ask,  before  giving  his  perfidioie 
counsel,  ihv  absolution  "  perpetrandi  criminis."f  On  tlie 
other  hand,  Pipino  tells  us  that  he  positively  refused .  tb 


.  *  At  domcstici  testes,  et  serii  scriptores,  dicentes  hominexn  in  saacta  rcU- 
pone  et  perpetua  oratione  reliqnos  ^itae  dies  transep^sse,  et  qiiani  )audabmter 
obiisKe,  pnptVrendi  sunt  poctarum  commentationibus." — ^Ib.  fol.351. 

t  Annules  Ciesenates,  R.  I.  S.  torn.  xiv.  p.  1114.    This  passage  confirms  tho 
date  assitrnt'd  by  F.  Wadding,  from  Kiibseus,  to  Qoido's  death.  ■ 
X  Conipibitio  Chrcmologica,  ib.  torn.  ix.  p.  253.  ■  j 

^  Hist.  IniiH-rut.  lb.  p.  144.     ||  Cronica  di  Bologna,  K  L  S.  torn.  xiv.  (n^OQ^ 
•»[  Ubi  sup.  p.  070.  •  '    ■  ;  .f 
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donic,  on  account  of  his  age  and  his  reliffouil  TOW5  and 
therefore  must  have  only  sent  to  Boniface  his  ba«o  suggest 
tion.*  Now  surely  this  discrepancy  between  the  omly  two 
historians  who  rekte  the  story,  upon  so  palpaUe  and  inn 
portant  a  fact,  as  whether  GKiido  was  or  was  not  at  tho 
siege,  and  acted  the  part  of  a  general,  is  fatal  to  the  wbokr 
narrative.  Secondly,  the  total  absence  of  any  document 
on  the  subject  in  Boniface's  Regesta.  By  this  name  is 
understood  the  original  transcript  of  all  documents  issued 
in  a  j)ope'8  reign,  the  collection  of  which  compilations  forms 
the  bulk  of  the  Papal  Archives.  Those  of  BonHaee  consist 
of  immense  volumes,  (one,  we  believe,  to  each  year)^  in  which 
are  beautifully  written  on  vellum  every  letter,  resoript,  or 
decree  issued  day  by  day,  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
second  of  which  is  formed  of  what  are  called  the  Onrial 
Letters.  When  we  read  the  historv  of  Boniface's  active 
life,  and  find  that,  notwithstanding  his  constant  changes  oif 
residence,  every  docmnent  is  entered  in  a  fair  hand,  without 
an  erasure,  or  sign  of  hurry,  we  are  led  to  form  an  odvan^ 
tageous  idea  of  the  order  and  regularity  of  his  wivil  oiid 
ecclesiastical  administration.  But  tlien  the  total  absence  of 
any  document  relating  to  a  supposed  transaction  of  his 
reign,  must  be  equivalent  to  a  contradiction  of  its  hmi^ 
tiikcn  place. 

To  come  to  our  present  case ;  we  have  found  in  the'socond 
volume  of  his  Regesta,  Ep.  68,  a  letter  by  which  Conrad  of 
Montcfeltro,  citatiir  ad  Curiam^  is  summoned  to  Bomo  cm 
business;  and  another  in  the  Curial  Epistles  (No.  2),  in  which 
(tukIo  liimself  is  summoned  to  come  to  Borne  by  a  eorfeani 
day,  that  the  Po])e  might  consult  with  liim  on  impoirtaat 
affairs  relative  to  tlie  pacification  of  Italy.  Again  we  have 
seen  that  the  document  exists,  (and  it  is  in  tho  Regesta), 
naming  Landulf  Colonna  captain  in  the  ex])edition,  mkI 
a  similar  one  is  there  relative  to  Matthew  Colonna,  who 
t4)ok  a  like  part  against  his  fiimily.f  Now  is  it  orcdiblo  that 
not  a  tiiure  should  exist,  in  tliis  collection,  or  in  any  other 
jyart  of  tlie  ])apal  arcliives,  of  any  second  summons  to  Guido, 
cither  directly  or  tlirough  his  religious  superiora,  to  ooino  t4» 
the  camp,  nor  any  apjiointment  of  him  to  hold  comniand 
or  net  as  counsellor  in  the  war?    Yet  it  is  even  so.  Not 


*  ♦*  (lu'i  i'wm  iMmstaiilissiino  n-cusnn-t  i<l  nv  fnftuniiii.  difH^ns  M»  mimdo  Trimn- 
liassr,  I'l  j  nii  ossr  i^rimli'viun,  1*u2>h  rcsiMmdit,"  Scv, — Ibid.  p.  741, 
•f  Lib.  lii,  Ep.  rm. 


toxteot  with  >aitr  Dwa  opportunities  of  research,  we  yentuii^ed 
ie  mfly  tO:  the  obliging  and  experienced  prefeot  of  th« 
AreniTecs  to  have  a  more  minute  exammation  made.  The 
raidt  the  learned  prckte  has  not  only  kindly  communicatad 
toi  us  in  person,  but  given  to  the  world  in  an  essay  ju^t 
pliiblished.  We  extract  the  following,  sufficient  for  our 
purpose :  What  shall  I  say  of  the  advice  supposed  to  have 
becn  ^gLTcn  by  Guido  of  Montefeltro  to  the  same  Boniface,  on 
the  -siege  of  Palestrina,  which  he  refused  to  imdertake,  be* 
cause,  to  succeed,  it  was  necessaiy  to  commit  a  sm,  from 


Absolve  him  ?  This  account  is  Dante's,  a  notorious  Glubel- 
line;  '  iBequested  several  times  by  the  same  person  to  search 
in  the  Vatican  archives,  if  any  dociuncnt  could  be  there 
ffound,  beariiu;  upon  the  circumstanoe :  I  can  pledge  my 
•honour  tliat  I  have  not  found  any  such; — a  certain  pro<n* 
that  none  exists.    The  letter,  at  leasts  by  which  Boniface 


we  i  but  not  even  of  this  is  there  any  trace  in  the  Vatican 
.-Iv^esta."*  Tlus  absence  of  any  document  in  such  a  place 
'is,  we  think,  conclusive  evidence  against  the  supposed  occur- 
.trance.  Lastly,  we  consider  the  whole  a  fable,  because  we  are 
.aai^isfied  that  no  such  perfidious  course  as  the  narrative  sup- 
poses, was  pursued. 

-  6*  For,  to  come  to  the  last  part  of  Sismondi's  accoimt 
^  of  the  Golonna  contest,  we  deny  that  Boniface  offered  such 
ierms  as  are  described,  or  that  the  city  was  delivered  to  hpjn 
tinder  conditions  which  he  violated,  or  that  the  Coloimas, 
warned  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  refused  to  come 
to  him,  but  fled.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  confutation,  of 
this  account,  we  must  go  a  little  back.  After  the  ])ublka- 
tion  of  the  Colonna  manifesto,  tlie  heads  of  the  family  renuaned 
entrenched  in  Palestrina ;  and,  on  the  fourth  of  beptem]:^, 
it  was  understood  tliat  hostilities  would  commence.  Upon 
this,  the  municipal  authorities  of  Home  held  a  solemn  par^a- 
ment  in  the  Capitol,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  Palestrina 
to  induce  theColonnesi  to  humble  themselves  before  the  l^ppe, 
.  -  and  make  full  submission.  They  promised  every  thins  .toat 
■  was  requured,  and  the  deputies  then  proceeded  to  Boniface;  at 
Oirvieto,  and  interceded  for  diem.  He  yielded^  and  promised 
to  admit  them  to  mercy,  on  cx)ndition  of  their  yielding  up 


most  ready  to 


come  under  my 


*  Diplomalica  Pontiiicia.   liomc  :  1641.   p.  23. 
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flieir  castles  and  persons,*  Instead  of  this,  they  openly 
received  into  their  walls,  Francesco  Crescenri  and  JNicola 
Pazzi,  liis  avowed  enemies;  and,  in  addition,  some  emissariod 
of  the  king  of  Aragon,  with  whom  he  was  at  war.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  first  on  the  18th  of  November,  and  again 
on  the  14th  of  December,  he  passed  his  final  measures  tor 
war.t  This  treaty  or  covenant  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  one 
of  which  Sismondi  speaks :  but  we  have  thought  it  right  to 
relate  its  history,  to  show  the  character  of  those  with  whom 
Boniface  had  to  deal,  and  the  nature  of  the  contest 

The  city  of  Palestrina  was  vigorously  besieged,  and  as 
vigorously  defended ;  the  question  is,  was  it  at  length  de- 
livered up,  under  promises  which  were  not  kq)ty  We 
answer,  certainly  not ;  and  here  our  proofs  arc,  to  our  uiindsj 
conclusive.  In  1311,  Clement  V,  at  Avignon,  consented  to 
a  process  being  instituted  against  the  memory  of  Boniiouc, 
by  Philip  of  Irance,  Nogaret,  the  Colonnas,  and  all  his  other 
enemies.  The  preliminaries  indicated  anything  but  a  wisli 
to  favour  liis  i)rcdece88or.  In  the  bull  upon  the  subject,  lie 
is  full  of  commendation  of  the  king,  and  fully  acquits  him  of 
any  improper  motives ;  wliile  he  ordered  all  the  letters  and  do^ 
erecs  against  France  to  be  expunged  from  the  Regosta.  This 
was  done,  as  appears  from  their  volumes ;  though  fortunately 
the  friends  ol*  Boniface  had  copies  of  many  ])reserved«  FuH 
liberty  was  likewise  granted  to  any  one  to  bring  forwMHl  ao^- 
cusations  against  him.  The  Colonnsis  charged  him  with  the 
very  crime  imputed  to  him  by  Sismondi,  of  having  received 
surrender  of  their  city  and  ctietles  under  express  comimet, 
^  jxrr  huU<j8  et  solemnes  persofias*'*  (Koman  ambassadors  or  dc- 
putacri),  that  he  should  only  plant  his  Imnncr  u|)on  the  walltf, 
leaving  their  custody  in  the  hands  of  the  iamily.  Wo  liavo 
two  answers  to  this  charge :  one  a  compendious  one,  which 


•  Aftrr  rcconiitin*;  the  e<mrst»  pursued  by  tlio  doputics  tirat  in  re^»«ird  to  (Im 
Coloinuts,  th<'n  to  hiaittolt',  ho  thus  prtK'iiHls :  Nos  i^tiir  illuiH  vu:t»  KVffuUir\ 
tjiii  juaaricui  nou  tltnt,  lU'c  ilclectatur  in  ponlitionoin  vironim  I't  tiluH* ....  humU 
inilitiT  revtTtviites  suiupio  r(ri»j!:nosoi'iito9  ixvi-ata  ad  ptrnitontiom  libontit 
admittit,  pnvfiitis  schismnticift,  hostibus  iitquo  n'b«>]HbaA"  ....  (hive  ftdlowchd 
cuiiititiouH)  fiTi'iuiuin  non  cUiudoimis  quin  w»  tAlitor  n'di>unt«i^  ao  miiwricar* 
dit«T  vt  brnii;nr>  trncteinus,  quod  sit  ji^nitnm  I)oo,  honttrabilo  nobiii  ot  iptti 
Kocli'sia',  t»t  «'x  nostris,  vi  i^isius  h>closiio  notil)Us  oxi'niphim  Inuikibilt'  pnsUThi 
rt'liin|u:iinus.'*  Ajuid  rrtnni,  vx  An-hiv.  S.  Anp'li,  p.  420.  "What  a  tuflfrn'nt 
idi  a  ot'  IJinnliUT's  rliunu'tir  do  these  words  pvr  us  fruiii  in<KhTn  historians* 
<h'lin«  atioii  i>t'  liim  !  Wiio.  on  n>iuling  these  words,  duos  n<it  beli»'(i  UmI  lii' 
W(»uhl  liavi'  ftoti  d  ineivil'ully  ? 

t  See  IVtrini.  147.  ■  • 


WQ  would  odiadl^'  give  at  length/  the  other  mom  detfole^ 
pkxt  ki  by  Cardmd  Francesco  Gaetani,  existing  in  a  p^rchr 
meat  in  the  Vatican  Archives.  We  will  give  the  substano^ 
pf  .thje  replies^  corroborating  them  with  collateral  evidenoe.  , 
.  ■•  J^'mU  thm,  it  is  clear  tlmt  no  such  compact  waa  made  with 
the  Colonnas,  because  they  cast  themselves  at  the  Pope's  feet 
and  sued  for  mercy.  Sismondi  tells  us  that^  admonished  of 
dang^  to  their  lives  if  they  came  before  the  Pope,  after  they 
had  i^reed  to  surrender  the  town^  they  fled,  and  did  not  ven- 
ture near  him«  Cardinal  Cajetan  stateg^  that  the  Colonnaa 
Qomiag  ftom  Palestrina  to  £ieti>  went  dressed  in  black  and 
with  cordB  round  their  necks,  from  the  gates  to  the  Pope's 
pi^scneeir  and  prostrated  themselves  at  his  feet,  one  of  them 
&Xiilmmmg :  reccavi  pater  in  coelum  et  coram  te,  jam  non 
aam>  dignus  vooajci  filius  tuus ;"  and  the  other  adding :  "  A£- 
flijiiBti  nos  propter  scelera  nostra."  Now  for  this  accounti 
which  id  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  one  preferred  by  our 
historian^  the  cardinal  appeab  to  the  cardinals  and  prelates 
there  present,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Taranto,  who  was  on  the 
«j>ot  and  willing  to  bear  witness.t  This  naxrative  is  con- 
fimed  by  abuimant  testimony.  Pipino  gives  it  in  his  own 
way.  He  tells  us  that  they  came  to  him  as  above  describet^ 
and  tJbat  the  Pope  ^^spretia  lacrvmosis  eorum  confesaionibiLis 
aitque  precibus,  velut  aspis  surda,  non  est  misertus  eorum.'IJ 
But  the  latter  statement  is  contradicted  by  others,  well  as 
Cardinal  Francis.  A  chronicle  of  Orvieto  says,  that  they 
were  received  a  Bomana  curia  ciun  Ictitia  multsL"§  ViUaoj^ 
who  asserts  the  town  to  have  been  treacherously  t»ken  pop^r 
session  of  and  destroyed,  tells  us,  that  "  the  Coloimesi,  clerke 
and  lay,  came  to  liieti,  and  threw  themselves  at  the  Pope'^ 
feet  for  ^nercy^  who  pardoned  ihem^  and  absolved  them  fr^M 
their  exconimunication.''^\  Paolino  de  Piero,  no  friend  ,  pf 
Boniface's,  says,  that  they  came  for  mercy ^  "  whom  the  pope 
graciously,  and  in  a  kind  manner,  {graciosmente  e  di  budn 
aria)  pardoned,  and  absolved  from  excommunication;  t/ken 
Potlestrina  was  destroyed  according  to  compactJ^  ■  » 

Secondly;  when  they  came  to'Kieti,  the  city  ^vtls  ainMj' 
in  the  Pope's  hands,  his  general  having  possession  of.it.  ,X»iii 
likely  that  he  would,  after  this,  have  contented  himself  with 

.   a 

■    ..   I 'I-,-. 

*  Apt  Petriai,  p,43l.  t  Petrini,  ubi  sup,  .  .;. 

t  Ubi  sup.  p.  737.         §  Quoted  by  Pet.  p.  422.  j|  Ubi  ftup.  p,  3X1..,. /■ 

•J  Crouica.  K.  I.  S.  torn,  li  p.5d.  .••■')•■.<] 
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only  liaving  his  standard  tliere^  or  enter  into  tertna  with 
subdued  rebels  ? 

<  Thirdly ;  the  cardinal  denied  that  any  such  bullsy  ha  those 
assorted^  existed  or  could  be  produced,  as  none  wera 

Fourthly;  he  contradicts  tlie  assertion  that  any  ambassadors 
or  mediators  were  present,  but  only  sudi  intercessors  as  thD 
Colonnos  had  themselves  broiight. 

Fifthly;  he  asserts,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  assertion 
that  tlie  Poi>e,  after  forgiving  them,  and  impomng  a  peuanoc 
on  Stephen  Colonna,  sent  knights  ailer  him  to  slay  hun* 

Such  is  tlie  evidence  in  favour  of  Boniface,  of  which  it 
is  useless  again  to  complain,  tluit  not  tlie  slightest  notice  is 
taken,  or  hint  given,  by  the  historian  of  the  Italian  licpublic& 
But  the  cause  of  Boniface,  from  whose  process,"  as  it  is  called 
in  the  Vatican  Archives,  these  documents  are  extractedj  was 
solemnly  examined  and  judged  by  the  general  Council  of 
Vienne,  convoked  and  held  in  1312,  in  ^reat  measure  for  that 
pur[)06e.  The  decision  was  entirely  in  his  favour ;  his  memory 
was  discharged  from  the  slightest  imputation,  in  the  face  of 
every  hostile  influence,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  He  was  charged 
with  heresy,  witchcraft,  idolatry,  and  disbelief.  The  proof  of 
his  idolatiy  was,  that  he  had  his  i>ortrait  engraven  on  some  of 
his  gifts  to  churches ;  therefore  he  wished  it  to  be  worshipped. 
Of  his  disbelief  in  the  real  presence,  that  he  turned  his  back 
on  an  altar  while  mass  was  celebrating.  The  answer  was,  the 
abundance  of  tears  with  which  he  celebrated  the  divine  mya- 
tcries,  and  his  splendid  presents  to  many  altars  I* 

We  must  now  hasten  to  his  closing  scene,  a  subjcof^  no  lees 
than  his  o]>ening  one,  of  gross  misrepresentation.  On  one 
point,  indeed,  all  do  him  justice,  in  his  noble  bearing  and 
intrepidity  when  taken  by  his  enemies.  William  of  Nooarot^ 
witli  a  I^^'i^ench  force,  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  who,  with  his 
fiunily,  liad  long  foi-gutten  the  pardon  of  llieti,  with  a  band  of 
retainers,  made  their  way  through  treachery  into  Anagni,  the 
city  so  cherished  and  favoured  by  Boniface.  Tliey  ran 
through  the  streets  shouting  "  Long  live  the  king  of  Ftsnte, 


no  resistance ;  and  the  two  biinds  having  iorccd  their  way  iQta 
the  paljico,  entered  at  different  moments  and  by  diflbrent  wiys 
the  i)n])al  i)rei<cnce  ohanibcr.  In  the  mesuitime  Boniface  hml 
arrayed  hhnscif  in  full  pontiKc^  vestments ;  and  seated  on  his 
throne  (or  as  Sisniondi  writes,  kneeling  before  the  altar)  with  a 


*  KuynaltL  vx  i*rucvsibii,    550,  ad  An.  1312. 
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crucifix  in  his  hands,*  over  which  he  hung,  tlio  VeiMrablcold 
man  cahnly  awaited  the  approach  of  his  enemies.  The  iiii- 
petaous  Sciarra,  at  the  head  of  his  band,  with  hie  drawn  «word 
outstretched  for  vengeance,  rushed  into  the  room,  but  stood 
on  the  threshold,  overawed  and  irresolute,  before  his  lord. 
William  of  Nogaret  followed,  with  his  party,  and  lees  abashed, 
insultingly  threatened  to  carry  him  off  to  Lyons,  to  bo  d©*- 
posed  by  a  general  council.  Boniface  replied  with  a  calm 
dignity,  which  abashed  and  humbled  the  daring  Frenchman : 
"  Here  is  my  head,  here  is  my  neck ;  I  will  patiently  bear  that 
I,  a  Catholic,  and  lawful  pontiff  and  vicar  of  Christ,  be  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  Patareni.t  I  desire  to  die  for 
Christ's  faith,  and  his  Church."  f  This  scene,  which  wo  only 
wonder  has  never  been  chosen  as  the  subject  of  the  artist  s 
pencil,  exhibits  beyond  almost  any  other  in  history,  the 
triumph  of  moral  over  brute  force,  the  power  of  mind  arrayed 
in  true  dignity  of  outward  bearing  over  passion  and  injustice. 
Even  Dante  relented  at  its  contemplation,  and  indignantly 
sang  of  his  enemy — 


After  three  days'  captivity,  the  people,  aroused  from  their 
lethargy,  liberated  him ;  and  in  a  few  days  he  was  conduotod 
to  Rome,  where  on  the  thirtieth  day  he  died.  That  his  death 
may  have  been  accelerated  by  the  shock  and  sufferings  of  his 
captivity  is  not  wonderful,  considering  that  he  was  in  hi^ 
eighty-seventh  year,  and  that  his  high  and  sensitive  miind 
would  be  powerfully  affected  by  the  ingratitude  of  bis  sub*- 
jects,  and  tne  insults  inflicted  on  him.  But  such  a  view  would 


*  8eo  the  account  in  Villani,  cap.  63,  p.  116.  l^pino  tolls  us  hc  >ad  iu,|pa 
hand  A  portion  of  the  true  cross ;  and  that,  like  our  St  Thomas,  he  exclaiuiod : 
**  Apcrito  mihi  portas  camerse,  quia  volo  pati  martyrium  pro  Eccl^rii  I>el.*LL. 

p.r4o.  .. 

t  NoRarot*a  father  had  been  punished  for  heresy.  .  .   „, . 


**  Entering  Aiagna,  to  the  fletuf-de-lis  " 
And  in  his  rioar,  Christ  a  captive  led  t  i 
I.Sec  him  mocked  a  second  time  \ — again  .  , . . . 

The  vinepar  and  p^all  produced  I  sec  ; 
And  Christ  himself  'twixt  livinp:  robbers  slain." 

Wrigke$  Jhrntt-^Furpaiory^  Canto  xx.  L  86-90. 


Veggio  in  Aiagna  entrar  lo  iiordaliso 
E  nel  vicario  sue  Cristo  esser  catto. 
Veggiolo  un  altra  volta  esser  deriso ; 


Veggio  rinnovellar  Taceto  e  1  felc 
E  tra  vivi  ladroni  essere  anciso."  § 
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hft-vo  aroused  only  our  oommiBcration;  and  it  wag  doennkl 
expedient  that  the  eympathies  excited  by  the  scene  of  las 
capture,  should  be  effaced  by  a  spectacle  of  another  character. 
Sismondi,  therefore,  again  takes  Ferrettus  as  his  guide,  and' 
tells  us  that  Boniface,  imprisoned  in  his  apartments  b^  the- 
Cardinal,  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  turned  out  his  iaidtflil 
servant  John  Campano,  bolted  the  door,  and  aAer  giia^ng> 
his  staff,  dashed  his  ncad  a^inst  the  wall,  so  as  to  embroo  his 
grey  hairs  with  blood,  and  then  strangled  himself  witli- the 
bed-clothes.*  ■  ■  ^ 

Wc  suppose  Sismondi  was  ashamed  to  follow  FerreHtus  toi 
the  extreme;  and  therefore  omitted  that  he  had  gnawed' hic^ 
entire  stick,  a  good  long  one,  to  bits,     baculum  satis  prbdCK  ; 
rum  dentibus  content"  and  again;  "baculo  mmiUaHm  trito^) 
that  he  invoked  Beelzebub,  though  nobody -was  in  the  room  to 
hear  him,  and  that  he  was  possessed  by  the  deviLf  Thei*e 
things  would  have  rather  been  questioned  in  France  of  1809;  ■ 
they  are  therefore  prudently  omitted,  and  just  as  much  taken 
of  tlic  narrative  as  makes  a  good  romance.    For  romance  \% 
is  from  beginning  to  end.    At  the  foot  of  the  pap;  which  - 
M.  Sismondi  was  quoting,  he  had  Muratori's  tK)mt  blank', 
declanition  that  the  whole  story  is  an  unvH>rthylh{**\xAigimttii' 
mcndacium"),  and  reference  is  made  to  where  a  full  eoirfi/tSa- 
tion  was  to  be  ibund.    But  to  have  made  Bonifiice  die  in-  \\w 
bed,  with  the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  liko  «  gofid- 
Christian,  would  have  been  very  tame  indoed,^nnd  spoilt' nil 
the  point  of  the  mclodrame  which  M.  Sismondi  Iiad  made' of 
his  history.    Yet  I  fear  we  must  be  content  with  this  less 
tragical,  but  more  consoling  view  of  Boniface's  end.    In  hin 
process  it  was  proved,  that  lying  on  his  bed  through  illaesi^ 
"  he,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Koman  Pontiffs,  incited 
and  made  profession  of  all  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  pre«ynce  of 
eight  cardinals,  concemin«j  which  the  letters  arc  extant  of  our 
brother.  Cardinal  Gontiii;''^  and  again,  he  is  said  "  to  have 
professed  in  the  presence  of  many  cartlinals,  and  other  honoiiT^- 
able  persons,  that  he  had  ever  lield  the  Catholic  fiiith,  and 
wished  to  die  in  it."  §    Again  Canlinal  Stei)hanesins,  an  etc*  ^ 
witness,  gives  us  the  same  account,  and  assures  us  that  ■is'' 
death  was  most  ]>lacid ; — 

—  "  Christo  diim  rodditnr  almus 
Spiritus,  ct  divi  iiescit  jnin  jiidicis  inim, 
Scduiitcni  placidaiuqiic  putris,  ecu  mnicre  fas  cat."  J 


*  Sisin.  p.  150.  t  t 'hi  sup.  p.  lOOS.  f  Pjnx*<«ii«  jl  «7\ 

§  Ibid.  p.  II  IV  Canoniz.  Cioloftt.  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  R.  1. 8.  torn.  iu.  p.  66a 


iSmdfy,  ^  the  Tery  honour  of  humanity,  these  nuthentieri 
ae^ulits  ought  at  least  to  have  been  alluded  to.  But  whi»t  . 
are,w<e  to  aay  to  hie  dashing  his  head  against  the  wall,  and  hU  . 
hiiggard:  and  frightful  looks  when  dead,  mentioned  by  Fer««-. 
r^ttfis  ?  who,  moreover,  adds,  that  his  corpse  was  buried  in  tiie 
el4l^:«ith  a  marble  placed  over  it?  Or  of  his  hands  and 
fing^m.gnawed,  as  some  write?*  It  pleased  Divine  Providence 
t<^;igiiie!  ii  striking  confutation  of  these  calumnies,  in  1605^ 
e|ifi()tl)i;  hfuddred  years  after  his  death.  The  cliapel  in  the 
Vatican,  which  he  had  built  for  his  tomb,  had  to  be  taken 
df^WD»!  a»i  Mfe  body  removed.  The  tomb  (a  8arcoi>hagu8,  not 
thl^l^ar^)  being  opened,  his  body  was  found  almost  com- 
pletely: inieorrupt^  with  a  most  placid  expression ;  so  perfect^ 
thftt.tlte  smallest  veins  could  be  traced.  It  was  carefully  ex- 
amO(9d  by  medical  men,  and  a  minute  proeds  mrh(U  waa  drawn 
u^  bj:  a  notary  of  its  condition,  and  of  the  gorgeous  ponti- 
ficaliarobes  in  which  it  was  attired.  This  may  be  seen  at  full 
Iqs^tb  in  Kubseus-t  Now,  it  is  certain  tLit  nature  does  not 
c|(^trae.  wounds  afler  death ;  and  yet  not  a  trace  could  be 
fQUi(4.  of  any  on  the  head ;  the  skin  was  entire :  and  as  to  tho 
gl(liiv(eid  hands,  they  were  so  beautiful,  "  as  to  fill  with  admi^ 
r^titmji^  who  saw  them." 

-f3Wf6.'inay  now  draw  to  a  close.  We  trust  what  we  have 
w^tt^u  may  suffice  to  put  readers  on  their  guard  against  thei  • 
bbldx.assertians  of  historians  on  subjects  like  these.  We  ^' 
n|U8t;ttol^  however,  omit  one  or  two  remarks.  Altliough  the 
dbarakstar  off  Boniface  was  certainly  stem  and  inflexible,  tberd : 
ianot-a  sign  of  its  l»ving  been  cruel  or  revengeful.  Through  i 
thQiwftole  of  his  history  not  an  instance  can  be  found  of  hia ; 
havio^  punished  a  single  enemy  with  death.  When  he  sent^ 
John  of  Palestrina  to  Cardinal  Colonna,  he  might  as  easily*' 
have  sent  a  body  of  his  guards,  and  brought  him  by  foisce : 
into  his  presence.  When  the  Colonnas  all  came  before  him  . 
at  Bieti,  he  had  them  completely  at  his  mercy ;  yet  he  hurt . 
them  not.  How,  then,  can  Sismondi's  insinuations  stands- 
that  he  intended  to  put  them  to  death  ?  Again,  he  forgave 
Guido  of  Montefeltro  his  many  offences,  as  he  did  Ruggieri  ■ 
deUf  Oria,  another  capital  enemy  of  the  Church.^:   When  he 


*  "  Mor),  secondochd  per  piii  si  disse,  di  rabbia,  e  nuuneandosi  le  mani" — 
Faolino  de  Piero,  ubi  sup.  p.  65. 
t  P.346. 

X  "  Questi  Rnggieri  dell'  Oria  era  molto  stato  gran  nemico  ddla  Chlesa  e  del 
Re  Carlo,  fd  quale  a  prego  della  Reina  e  di  Don  Jaeomo,  Bonfazio  che  allora 
era  papa,  benigpamente  a  graiiosamente  perdond," — Paolino  di  Piero,  p.  60. 
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was  returning  to  Borne,  nft«r  his  Kbcration,  in  a  triumph 
never  before  witneascd,  Cardinal  Stephanesius  tells  us  that 
his  principal  enemy  was  seized  by  the  people  (Muntori 
supposes  it  to  have  been  either  Sciarra  Colonna,  or  No^aret ;) 
and  brought  before  him,  that  he  might  deal  with  hun,  he 
freely  pardoned  him,  and  let  him  ga*  So,  likewise,  when 
Fra  Jacopone  fell  into  his  hands,  he  dealt  leniently  witli 
him,  and  confined  liim,  where  others  would  have  treated  the 
oifence  as  capitaLf  These  examples  of  forgivingnesa  and 
gentleness,  to  which  we  mi^ht  add  others,  ought  surely 
to  have  due  weight  in  estimatmg  the  pope's  character. 

Moreover,  we  do  not  find,  in  any  writer,  however  ho!>tile 
to  him,  the  slightest  insinuation  against  his  moral  conduct  or 
character,  and  this  is  not  a  little  with  regard  to  one  who  has 
been  more  bitterly  assailed  than  almost  any  other  pontiff! 
The  charge  of  avarice,  which  has  been  often  repeated,  may 
well  be  met  by  the  liberality  displaced  in  his  ecclesiastical 
endowments  and  presents,  especially  m  favour  of  St  Peter*« 
Church.  His  justice  seems  universally  to  have  been  admow-* 
ledged.  Hallam  attests  tlic  equity  of  his  award  between 
England  and  France,  ( — ^he  reconciled  tlie  republics  of  Qcnon 
and  Vcnico ;  and  all  his  negociations  between  powers  were  to 
bring  about  ])eace.  Even  his  most  energetic  transactions  had 
this  in  view.  Nearer  home,  Florence,  as  Dino  Crnnpagoi 
assures  us,  called  him  in  to  decide  in  its  own  diflbrcttcfi^ 
alx)ut  compensation  to  Giano  della  Bella;  §  and  the  Bdognese* 
as  we  learn  from  IVIatthew  de  Griifonibus,  sent  three  ambas- 
sadors to  Iiim,  and  he  was  chosen  arbitrator  between  them, 
Fcrrara  and  Modena.||  Velletri  named  him  its  Podcsta,  or 
chief  governor ;  Pisa  voluntarily  appointed  him  nxlcr  of  the 
state,  with  an  annual  tribute, — and  when  he  sent  a  governor 
there,  it  was  with  orders  to  swear  to  observe  tlio  biws  of  the 
place,  and  to  spend  all  his  income  upon  it  Y  In  fine, 
Florence,  Orvieto,  and  Bologna,  erected  statues  to  him  at 
a  gi*eat  expense,  in  token  of  their  obligations  and  adniira- 


♦  Cbi  Rup.  p.  459. 

t  8«M>  tho  bffliitifiil  hifrtnrj  of  this  holy  man  (thongh  in  this  put  of  hii  Ufc 
led  ostrayby  mi8Uk««n  s^H^\  in  tho  tenth 'book  of  tho  <lpri|;hlfiil  Siiwm  QuUSti^ 
p.  407.    The  prcH.'ctlini;  pnp*  f^^vos  an  account  of  Goido  of  MontofuUroi 


§  (^ponira,  lib.  i.  IM.  S.  ti>m.  ix.  p.  478. 
II  Mfmoriuh*  Histi»riiruni,  II).  toin.  xviii.  p.  131. 
^  Uiib.  v\  Art'hiv.  S.  Auj;.  p.  oa 
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^fjofL^  -  Qf  hid  literanr  acquiremcntfl  we  need  not  sp^: 
n6  .onje  ha^  disputed  uiem;  and  the  Sixth  Book  of  Deere* 
wiH  attest  them  so  long  as  Christ's  widying  churcA 
aKalllaat^ 


jflLBT.  IX! — Annals  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.    VoL  i. 
^"1840.— Vol.  II.  1841. 

T  the  close  of  tlie  third  year  since  these  Annals  were 
./jL  irst  translated  from  the  French,  we  think  we  cannot  do 
^t^:  than  take  a  slight  review  of  the  series  since  they  have 
been  made  more  completely  accessible  to  the  English 
jjubilicy  and^  in  doing  so,  note  the  progress  of  the  good  work 
with  iirhich  our  coxmtry  has  now  the  honour  and  happiness  to 
1^.  aasociated.  There  is  an  analogy  between  these  modest 
i»corda  of  glorious  deeds,  and  the  simple  means  which  are 
CQiployed  to  accomplish  them.  The  collected  halfjience  of 
childnoD)  of  the  poor,  of  ignorant  artizans  and  peasants, 
w;]l08e' knowledge  of  the  world  they  live  in  is  bounded  by  the 
jv|if«^0ZQn  fields  or  streets  adjoining  their  own  obscure  dwcll- 
mgSL— t^ese  will  evangelize  the  world;  and  the  humble,  na'i^y 
Oft^ohed  letters  of  the  missionaries,  toiling  in  their  inaccessi- 
ijldjretroats,  form  in  these  annals  such  a  body  of  astonishing 
fs^tSi  of  touching  incidents,  of  evidences  of  the  truth  and 
p(>wer  of  our  faith,  and  of  varied  information  concerning  the 
condition  of  our  fellow-creatures,  as  we  are  bold  to  say  no 
other  book  in  the  world  can  paralleL  There  is  no  Catholi<j' 
mrlio  has  not  perused  with  disgust  and  perplexity,  in  the 
i^WB  of  the  day,  the  records  of  the  changes,  revolutionef, 
and  strife,  now  going  on  all  over  the  world.  We  look  int6' 
them  with  a  consciousness  that  upon  such  subjects  we  cann^" 
he  indifferent ;  a  great  mystery  is  carrying  on  under  our  eyes 
the  antagoaist  principles  of  good  and  evil  are  fighting  the/ 
great  battle ;  there  is  not  a  revolution,  not  a  change  of  rulers, 
not  an  event  of  any  kind,  which  docs  not  contribute  to  for- 
ward or  retard  the  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but 
wheri!.$hall  we  find  the  clue  to  tlieir  hidden  tendency?  most! 
frequently  in  these  Annals.  Possessed  of  these,  the  Catholic^  • 
whose  faith  is  strong  in  the  ix)wcr  of  his  religion,  can  more 
-  J" 

♦  "  Dicto  anno  (1301)  statua  sive  imago  Papie  Brmifacii  VITI  posita  fiilt  in 
polatio  Bladi."-^roiiica  di  Bolog:na.  K.  I.  S.  torn,  xviii.  p.  304. 
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securely  prognosticate  the  late  of  nations  than  those  whose 
reasonings  are  based  upon  )X)litical  economy.  To  take  a 
single  instance;  how  pcrf)lcxing,  painful,  and  contradictory 
liavc  been  the  speculations  concerning  tlie  new  state  of 
Texas  ?  by  some  the  assertion  of  its  independence  has  been 
hailed  with  rapture ;  their  "  freedom  "  has  been  greeted  with 
all  the  jargon  of  false  liberality,  yet  not  witliout  a  due 
reference  to  our  own  narrowest  interests.  The  Texians  were 
to  become  wealthy  customers  for  our  prcKluce ;  proi)erly  ma- 
naged, they  might  be  converted  into  antagonists,  at  least  an 
opposition,  a  balancing  ])Ower,  to  our  brethren  of  the  United 
States.  Jiy  another  i)arty  we  have  heaixl  them  denounced  as 
rel)els  (against  the  Mexicans  !  wlio  have  shown  by  their  nuxle 
of  governing  themselves,  how  unfit  they  are  to  govern  other 
people),  outcasts,  and  the  liiture  encoiu-jigcrs  of  the  slave- 
trade.  For  our  own  i)arts,  knowing  that  this  land — favoured 
by  ever}'  blessing  of  nature — will  be  i>eojJed,  will  gi-ow  up 
into  a  great  nation,  we  are  hapi)y  not  to  adoi)t  cither  of  these 
views.  In  the  letter  written  hy  iL  Timon,  from  Houston, 
we  find  reasons  for  anxiety  respoctiug  this  new  nation,  but 
ample  grounds  of  hope  for  its  future  destinies ;  and  although 
we  have  no  very  recent  accounts,  we  are,  nevertheless,  satis- 
fied that  the  principle  of  vitality  mid  oixler  has  been  intro- 
duced there,  and  is  growing  with  tlie  growth  of  its  society. 

"The  population  of  Texas  is*  at  present  [1839]  two  hundred 
tlionsaud  souls,  and  is  cveiy  day  increasing  i»aj»idly.  As  tlie  stntr 
contains  sevctnty  thousand  square  leagues,  there  is  an  ininicnso 
extent  of  land  uncultivated,  for  want  of  inhabitants.  The  climate  is 
oxeellcnt  and  the  soil  fertile. 

"  Throu;j:hout  this  vast  country  there  arc  only  two  Mexican 
l>riests,  whose  conduct  is,  unrortunately,  not  the  n»ost  irroproach- 
iible  ;  they  reside  at  San- Antonio  de  I>ejar,  a  town  whieli  contains 
fifteen  liundivd  Mexicans,  and  fifty  Ainen<*an  Catholics,  with  about 
one  hundred  Pn)testants.  The  town  possesses  a  beautiful  church, 
whieli  would  not  l)e  built  at  i)rescnt  for  £30,000;  it  luis  Iwen  wii- 
si<lerably  injured  by  fire,  and  is  nioreovtT  kcj>t  in  a  disgusting  state 
by  the  negligence  of  the  priests  to  whom  it  is  entrusted.  Faitli  is 
not  extinct  anionpjst  th(^  flock,  thou«rli  they  are  discounigiMl  by  tlie 
bad  examjdc  of  \.\\{\  j)astors.  The.  C-hurch  posscsst*s  considerable 
estates,  and  tlic  coimtry  round  is  the  Ihiest  and  most  fertile  in 
Texas,  and  perliaps  in  all  America.    The  climate  is  also  healthy/* 

"  Two  leafijucs  to  tlie  southwest  of  Goliad,  is  the  town,  or  rather 
the  villa;j<'  of  Kefu;jio  ;  the  whf)lc  <»f  its  po]mlation  consists  of  forty 
families  of  Irish  Catlu»Iics;  it  |M)ssrss<*s  a  church,  which  sutle.reil 
much  duriii^r  tin*  war,  but  which  might  Ih'  rrpain>d  at  little  oogt. 
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It  possesses  some  land,  which  might  be  sufficient  for  its  support, 
and  a  trifling  revenue  is  secured  by  law.  Four  square  leagues 
(about  eighty  thousand  acres)  are  destined  for  an  establishment  of 
education ;  a  desire  has  been  manifested  to  transfer  this  immense 
property  to  a  Catholic  institution,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Texian  government  would  willingly  consent  to 
such  a  measure. 

"  The  senators  of  San-Antonio  are  disposed  to  solicit  from  the 
government  the  grant  of  four  square  leagues  of  land  for  a  Catholic 
College,  and  have  no  doubt  of  succeeding,  if  they  were  sure  of 
having  Catholic  priests  ready  to  undertake  the  establishment.  As 
the  situation  of  San -Antonio  is  the  most  healthy  in  all  America,  a 
great  many  children  would  be  sent  to  the  college,  and  in  the  coiu'se 
of  time,  even  the  youth  of  Mexico  would  be  drawn  there.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  be  able  to  undertake  this  good  work,  which  would 
furnish  inmiense  resources  to  the  mission. 

"  Houston  is  the  capital  of  the  new  republic.  Two  years  ago 
there  was  not  a  single  house  on  the  spot  where  it  is  built,  nor 
within  two  leagues  around ;  and  now  it  contains  a  population  of 
five  thousand,  including  three  hundred  Catholics.  We  arrived 
at  that  town  on  the  3rd  January ;  and  as  it  was  crowded  to  excess, 
in  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  Congress,  we  were  a  long  time 
looking  for  lodgings.  I  have  not  brought  any  letters  of  introduc- 
tion with  me,  and  all  those  to  whom  I  applied  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  a  priest,  or  ashamed  to  be  known  as  Catholics.  Jherc  happened 
to  be,  how^ever,  on  board  the  vessel  which  conveyed  us  to  Texas  an 
Irishwoman,  to  whom  I  had  rendered  some  little  service  during 
the  voyage ;  by  her  influence  with  a  Protestant  lady,  slie  procured 
us  a  small  miserable  room,  in  which  we  prepared  an  altar,  and  cele- 
brated the  Holy  Sacrifice  on  the  octave  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
On  the  same  day  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  senator  and  two 
members  of  Congress,  with  whom  I  had  made  acquaintance,  and 
by  whom  we  were  put  in  communication  with  the  Catholic  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  They  readily  gave  us  all  the  information  we 
desired,  and  introduced  us  to  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
republic.  I  was  invited  to  preach  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the 
hall  where  the  Congress  holds  its  sittings,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  state,  and  a  considerable  concourse  of 
people,  amongst  whom  were  fom*  Protestant  ministers.  After  the 
sermon,  which  lasted  an  hour  and  a  half,  Mr.  Burnet,  vice-president 
of  the  republic,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  would  call  upon  him  ;  and 
many  senators,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  made  me  an  offer 
of  their  services.  From  that  time  forward  none  were  ashamed  to  de- 
clare themselves  Catholics,  and  I  had  soon  the  consolation  to  discover 
that  there  were  many  sheep  in  Houston  belonging  to  the  Ibid  of  the 
Saviour.  We  concerted  together  on  the  means  of  obtaining  a 
proper  site  and  the  resources  necessary  to  construct  a  Catholic 
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church.  All  entered  with  ardour  on  the  undertaking,  and  gave  me 
every  assurance  that  it  should  soon  be  finished;  it  will  be  the  first  re- 
ligious edifice  constructed  at  Houston.  There  are  many  Protestant 
nunisters  in  the  town,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  construct 
a  place  of  worship.  Those  of  them  who  were  present  at  the  ser- 
mon in  which  I  developed  the  Catholic  doctrine,  did  not  notice  it 
in  any  of  their  religious  meetings :  it  is  true  that  I  endeavoured  on 
the  occasion  to  imitate  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  and  speak  on  contro- 
versy without  however  seeming  to  seek  it. 

"  Every  day  some  persons  assisted  at  mass,  and  on  Sunday  wc 
had  a  considerable  number;  I  heard  the  confessions  of  seven  per- 
sons, the  first  fruits  of  the  mission  of  Texas.  I  was  introduced  to 
General  Houston,  ex-president  of  the  republic,  who  manifested 
much  attachment  to  the  Catholic  religion.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the 
vice-president,  and  was  invited  to  breakfast  with  him ;  he  soon 
turned  the  conversation  upon  religion,  expressed  in  the  politest 
terms  his  objections,  and  a])peared  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
I  gave  him :  as  I  could  not  remain  to  discuss  with  him  at  length  the 
im{)ortant  cpiestions  upon  which  he  re(|uired  to  be  enlightened,  he 
permitted  me  to  send  him  some  books,  which  I  hope  m-iy  bring 
conviction  to  his  mind.  *  *  * 

"  In  two  or  three  years  the  Church  of  Texas  will  bo  able  to  sup- 
port itself :  but  at  the  present  moment  everything  is  to  be  organized, 
and  that  cannot  l>e  done  but  at  considerable  expense.  Everything 
is  very  dear  here  ;  the  number  of  emigrants  is  so  great,  that  pro- 
visions are  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In  two  years  hence  this  will 
not  be  the  case,  but  now  is  the  moment  for  action,  otherwise  the 
Protestants  will  be  before  us."— Vol.  i.  pp.  219-24. 

It  is  no  less  interesting  to  watch  the  influence  of  religion 
in  regenerating  an  ancient  |)eoplc,  than  in  guiding  tlie  pro- 
gress of  a  new  one.  Into  the  unvencniblc  age  of  China  wc 
see  II  principle  introduced,  which  is  to  raise  up  a  new 
]>cople  from  its  decay ;  the  "  salt "  which  must  pre8cr\'e  it 
from  dcc()m|H)sition.  The  letters  from  China  are  heart- 
stirring  to  the  last  degree ;  there,  in  these  latter  time?,  the 
trlumi)hs,  the  charities,  the  sufferings  of  the  ajx>stlcs'  days  are 
renewed ;  there,  the  gh)rious  martynlom  of  Pcrboyrc  has 
been  sueeeoded  by  a  new  triiim[)h  of  the  cross — M.  Dclnmottc 


"  Tliere  is  stnuig  reason  to  believe  that  iVHnh-!Menfi  is  anxious 
to  preserve  the  life  of  his  pris<mer.  The  English  at  war  with 
China  are  on  the  frontiei*s  of  his  (h)minions ;  tlicy  might  bring 
him  to  a  strict  account  lor  the  Euro|H^an  I)1(kk1  which  he  hoA 
sImmI  ;  he  will  therefore  |K>stp(me  the  gratification  of  his  cruelty 
till  their  deiwirture."    /fmn^  hh  hlood  was  not  shed;  and  wc 
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have  smce  heard,  from  an  authentic  source,  of  the  death  of  the 
persecutor,  Minh-Menh.  If  this  be  true,  may  we  not  hope,  from 
the  coincidence  of  his  death  with  the  English  war  with  China, 
that  a  new  era  is  about  to  open  upon  the  persecuted  Church  ? 

In  the  islands  of  the  Oceanica  there  is  a  different  problem 
to  be  solved  by  our  all-sufficient  religion.  The  missionaries 
have  not  there,  as  in  Texas  and  parts  of  the  United  States, 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  society,  amongst  crowds  of  men 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  held  together  by  no 
common  association,  no  prevailing  feeling,  little  restrained  by 
government,  roaming  at  will  over  trackless  wilds,  resuming 
the  reckless  unrestraint  of  savage  life,  into  which  they 
carry  the  enlarged  ideas  and  multiplied  wants  of  civilization. 
In  the  Eastern  and  Western  Oceanica,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
they  have  a  population  of  naked  savages,  in  many  instances 
cannibals,  to  train  like  children,  step  by  step,  to  civilization 
as  well  as  faith.  There  are  more  glorious  missions,  there 
may  be  many  more  important  to  the  destinies  of  the  world, 
but  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  account  is  more  delightful 
than  that  to  the  Grambier  Archipelago,  a  cluster  of  four  small 
islands.  We  experience  the  same  satisfaction  in  marking 
their  progress,  as  when  we  watch  the  training  of  a  luxuriant 
and  pliant  vine,  or  of  a  docile  child.  They  truljr  are  guided 
by  a  father's  hand.  The  good  missionary  puts  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  and  goes  through  the  small  territory  to 
divide  it  into  portions,  and  the  islanders  receive  each  their 
allotted  share  with  cheerful  acquiescence.  To  rouse  them 
from  their  southern  idleness,  the  priests  set  to  work  them- 
selves, to  till  the  land,  and  free  the  roots  of  the  prec}6U8 
bread-fruit  tree  from  the  weeds  that  destroy  it ;  and  after 
watching  their  labours  for  some  time  with  wondering  ad- 
miration, the  young  men  are  excited  to  imitate  and  to  work 
with  them. 

"  Idleness  is  here,  more  than  any  where  else,  the  source  of  vice ; 
it  is  not  less  opposed  to  Christianity,  than  to  the  civilisation  of 
those  people ;  and  hence  we  were  anxious  to  procure,  as  soon  as 
possible,  some  means  of  giving  them  profitable  employment. 
Though  the  soil  of  these  islands  is  naturally  very  fertOe,  it  had 
been  for  a  long  time  so  little  cultivated  that  it  no  longer  sufficed 
for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  Such  a  state  of  things  retired 
to  be  immediately  remedied  by  prevailing  on  the  natives  to  dto 
away  the  soil  which  was  overspread  with  reeds,  and  it  is  no  eisy 
matter  to  give  tfle  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  the  habits  of  conatant 
labour.    We  were  obliged  first  to  preach  by  example,  and  omit 
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with  i>atieuce  until  they  should  resolve  to  imitate  ub.  At  last  the 
most  active  amongst  the  yomig  men  set  to  work,  and  were  followed 
by  all  the  others,  so  that  tlie  inliabitants  of  the  different  islands 
rivalled  e^ch  other  in  ai'dour,  and  amply  compensated  us  for  all  our 
trouble.  Tlic  women,  who  always  work  apart,  were  particularly 
zealous,  and  I  must  say  that  they  display  even  yet  more  zeal  and 
emulation  thim  tlie  men. 

"  At  first  they  worked  only  to  please  the  missionary,  and  wei'e 
delighted  when  they  received  his  pi*aise,  and  found  tlieir  meals  much 
l>etter  when  portions  were  distributed  by  him  ;  we  were  able  be- 
sides, thanks  to  tlie  generous  succoui*s  of  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith,  to  i)urehase  some  i)ieces  of  calico,  and  distribute  clothing  to 
those  who  were  most  remarked  for  their  industry.  Tliese  little  re- 
wards induced  them  to  work,  not  only  without  reluctance,  but  even 
with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  In  the  morning  they  came  to  work 
shigiiig,  they  performed  their  tasks  singing,  and  in  the  evening  re- 
tired to  their  liuts  singing  too  ;  and  we  were  happy  at  seeing  our 
Christians  derive  i'rom  an  occupation,  which  had  become  necessary 
for  tln.'ir  existence,  health  of  body  and  purity  of  mind. 

"  Wion  the  hai'vest  came,  the  crop  was  distributed  amongst  those 
who  liad  taken  sliare  in  the  labour  ;  we  added  a  few  yards  of  calico, 
and  had  the  satisi'action  to  see  with  what  joy  it  was  received.  Sucli 
as  were  satisfied  merely  with  looking  on,  (and  they  were  principally 
the  chiefs,  (observing  with  what  generosity  the  eartli  had  recom- 
pensed our  labour,  were  made  to  understand  that  agriculture  is  a 
means  of  bettering  their  condition,  which  is  certainly  most  wretclicil. 
Henceforward  there  were  no  idlers  to  be  seen,  every  8ix)t  of  ground 
hjis  now  its  owner,  who  endeavours  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Tlie  idleness  and  improvidence  of  these  i)oor  people  wciv  on  the 
point  of  depriving  tliem  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
tropical  climates,  I  niejui  the  bread  tree.  This  useful  and  necessary 
Iruit  was  becnming  every  day  moi*e  scarce  ;  when  we  amvcd  the 
number  oi'  trees  wa-  not  very  considerable.  The  tree  which  pro- 
iluces  it,  is  very  delicate,  and  unless  kept  clear  of  the  weeds  which 
-rrow  round  it,  gradually  perishes.  At  present  the  natives  take 
particular  care  to  prcMU-ve  it,  and  each  endeavours  to  keep  his  little 
property  in  as  good  ct)nditit)n  as  possible,  in  onler  to  merit  the 
praises  of  the  missionary;  }et  these  ]MK»r  people  have  no  other 
weedin;r  hook  than  pearl  shells,  and  nt)thing  tor  a  spade  but  a  piooi* 
of  wood  sharpened  at  the  end.  Ah  I  how  happy  would  they  feel  if 
thev  could  procure  from  Kuro[)e  some  ixgricultural  implements." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  240. 

AVe  ln'.ve  lieanl  much  ol'  «i:ivin;j:  j»eople  "new  wants,"  as  a 
motive  l^r  exertion,  and  have  ever  considered  it  very  nues- 
tioiialih  |>(  rie\  :  Imt  in  this  iniinit  etHnnmuity  it  is  ivli^itiii, 
ii"t  \\\\\   leelin;:  ol  .■elli.vhnej?^  nr  .^eUK^iiality,  wiiicli  sriipplicd 
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these  new  wants,  and  the  result  must  be  blessed  acoordmgljr. 
After  receiving  the  sacraments,  the  islanders  became  so  seft-*- 
sible  of  the  dignity  of  those  bodies  which  had  now  received 
the  holy  unction,  that  they  would  no  longer  endure  them  to 
be  uncovered;  and  in  their  religious  eagerness  to  obtain 
clothing,  they  even  trenched  upon  their  means  of  future  sub- 


from  the  inner  fibres  of  the  bark  of  the  bread-fruit  tree.  It 
may  be  supposed  what  a  blessing  they  considered  the  calico 
which  the  missionaries  afterwards  procured  from  France. 
It  was  the  same  spirit — a  desire  for  the  comfort  of  their 
priests  and  the  glory  of  God — that  induced  them  first  to  build 
stone  houses ;  and  ere  long  we  learned  that  they  had  begun 
to  build  two  considerable  stone  chapels,  and  were  going  on 
well,  allowance  being  made  for  the  trifling  hindrances  (we  will 
hope  since  then  removed),  of  ignorant  workmen  and  no  tools. 
From  the  same  source  of  faith  and  love  were  derived  their  first 
ideas  of  pomp  and  beauty.    M.  Liausu  tells  us  that — 

"  This  yeai'  we  had  a  procession  of  the  blessed  scrament  in  the 
three  small  islands.  The  altars  we  erected,  though  poor  and  simple, 
were  not,  however,  altogether  without  ornament;  the  wood  was 
decorated  with  a  kind  of  stuff  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry^ 
and  garlands  made  by  M.  Laval,  who  had  spent  a  considerable 
time  in  making  preparations  for  tlie  ceremony.  The  pious  Chris- 
tians of  Eui'ope,  had  they  seen  the  disposition  of  these  altars,  could 
not  have  helped  admiring  the  address  of  the  workmen,  however 
they  might  have  deplored  the  poverty  of  the  ornaments.  Yet, 
I  must  say  with  regret,  that  the  altars  in  our  churches,  formed  of 
intertwined  reed,  are  still  poorer,  and  that  our  churches  have  no 
other  ornament  or  mark  of  religion  than  a  small  cross.  Never- 
theless the  ti'easures  and  perfumes  which  the  Lord  loves  best,  faith^ 
fervour,  and  simplicity,  are  offered  to  him  on  these  humble  temples. 
Our  Christians  conducted  tliemselves  with  as  much  decorum  as 
religious  could  do  in  France.  The  king  and  his  uncle  carried  the 
canopy,  and  the  inhabitants  brought  to  the  foot  of  the  altars  what- 
ever they  possessed,  to  offer  it,  as  they  said,  to  the  Lord  God  the 
Redeemer."*— Vol.  i.  p.  236. 


*  "  The  path  throuj^h  which  the  holy  sacrament  passed  was  sanded  all  th«. 
way.  Children  and  parents  were  iiicc^snntly  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
ceremony,  and  came  to  ask  permission  to  work  at  night,  lest  they  should  not 
have  all  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  There  were  three  altars  erected  in  the 
island :  at  the  procession,  the  attendants  walked  in  two  files ;  the  blessed  sncfM- 
ment  being  carried  in  the  middle  by  Mgr.  the  vicar  apostolic.  Our  ChriKtians 
brought  out  all  their  provisions,  and  laid  them  along  the  pasdage,  that  the  bone- 
diction  of  our  Lord  might  descend  upon  them. 


obtain  a  sort  of  coarse  stuff 
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Andy  finally,  it  is  zeal  for  religion  which  is  enlamni^  .their 
xnindsy  and  prompting  them  to  acquire  knowledge- wLich  could 
not  odierwise  be  made  valuable  or  interesting  to  them : — 

^<  Such  are  the  means  we  employ  to  banish  idleness  from  our 
islands;  and  already  have  we  had  occasion  to  admire  the  happy 
effects  of  a  life  of  labour.  Our  Christians  work  in  common,  and 
by  their  edifying  conversations,  reciting  or  singing  prayers,  they 
animate  each  "other  to  virtue ;  those  who  are  less  fervent  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  example  of  the  more  ardent,  and  become  in  their 
turn  models  of  piety,  docility,  and  modesty.  Their  natural  dispo- 
sitions require  only  to  be  cultivated  ;  they  manifest  a  great  desire 
to  learn,  and  are  sometimes  fatiguing  by  the  number  of  questions 
they  put  to  those  from  whom  they  expect  any  information.  They 
feel  a  particular  interest  in  the  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment ;  every  time  they  hear  the  name  of  a  people  or  town,  they 
must  be  told  what  that  people  or  town  was.  If  there  is  a  question 
of  an  Apostle,  they  must  know  whence  he  came,  and  the  country 
to  wliich  he  carried  the  tidings  of  the  Grospel.  On  other  occasions, 
the  questions  they  put  have  reference  to  profane  history,  particu- 
larly to  that  of  England  and  France.  Tliey  ask  who  are  the  kings 
that  reign  in  different  countries,  what  are  the  remarkable  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  each  ;  and,  in  particular,  what  is  the 
form  of  religion  professed  there  ?  The  proselytes  of  die  Protestant 
Missionaries  assured  them  that  the  Catholic  religion  exists  only  in 
France  and  the  Gambier  Islands  ;  we,  however,  removed  this  erro- 
neous impression  from  their  minds,  so  that  they  even  feel  a  pleasure 
in  enumerating  all  the  countries  where  the  true  religion  is  followed, 
and  in  shewing  that  it  is  much  more  diffused  than  that  of  the 
Reformation."— Vol.  i.  p.  242. 

We  arc  not  surprised  after  this  to  hear  of  tlicir  encouraging 
their  children  to  learn  Latin,  that  tliey  mav  serve  at  the 
nmss ;  or  of  the  delight  with  which  they  beheld  the  printing- 
press,  when  the  missionaries  had  explained  to  them  tliat  by 
its  means  they  could  give  them  each  a  copy,  which  they 
would  teach  them  to  ixjiul — of  the  hymns  of  the  church, 
already  tran5»latcd  into  tlicir  language. 

Wc  will  venture  u|>on  one  more  extract,  although  a  long 
one,  to  show  the  peculiar  institutions  of  the  Catliolic  Church, 
growing  up  instinctively  like  the  flower  from  its  root  among 
these  simple  converts  to  the  faith. 

"  Letter  of  tlu?  Bishop  of  Nil()i)olis,  Viear  AiK)ii(tolic  of  Western 
Oceaniea,  to  IMadame  Viard,  Superioress-General  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and  (»f  the 
perpetual  adoration  of  the  most  Holy  Saerament. 
"  Aladam, — I  received  with  gratitude  the  clothing  which  you  hid 
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the  charity  to  send  our  poor  islanders.  It  is  to  be  regretted  tiutt  at 
Ficpus  you  are  ahnost  our  antipodes,  otherwise  you  might  f(»tn  a 
novitiate  here  full  of  fervour.  In  the  beginning,  M.  Gypriaoa 
Liausu  had  directed  fifteen  young  pious  and  laborious  females  to 
clear  away  a  spot  of  ground  which  was  overrun  with  reeds.  They 
proposed  to  erect  a  cabin  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  rain,  in 
which  they  conceived  so  strong  a  desire  for  a  life  in  community, 
that  they  erected  another  near  the  church.  Once  settled  in  the 
latter,  they  were  unwilling  to  quit  it  ;  their  number  increased  to 
twenty-four,  and  would  become  still  more  considerable,  if  we 
listened  to  all  the  demands  that  are  made  for  admittance.  They 
planted  cotton  and  sweet  potatoes ;  the  cotton  is  not  very  valuable 
to  them,  as  they  cannot  manufacture  it ;  the  potatoes  serve  them 
for  food,  and  whenever  a  vessel  touches  at  the  island,  they  exchange 
the  products  of  their  industry  for  stuff,  of  which  they  make  clothing. 

"  In  the  other  islands  young  females  live  together  in  the  same 
manner,  but  the  first  are  regarded  as  the  models  to  be  followed. 
I  am  sure  that  you  would  find  in  the  greater  number  of  those 
young  persons,  obedience  and  piety  enough  to  make  them  excellent 
novices;  they  go  through  work  which  surprises  us  a  good  deaL 
I  lately  threatened  the"  Father-founder^  as  we  jokingly  cdl  him,  to 
interdict  him  and  his  convent,  if  he  does  not  moderate  the  ardour 
and  activity  of  their  zeal.  They  call  each  other  sisters,  and  do 
nothing  without  asking  the  permission  of  her  whom  they  have 
chosen  for  their  superioress,  who,  by  her  meekness  and  piety,  is 
certainly  entitled  to  have  the  direction  of  others ;  I  know  not 
whether  you  have  amongst  your  children  any  of  more  grave  or 
modest  deportment.  When  she  speaks  of  God,  one  is  surprised  to 
hear  her  say  things  which  she  has  never  learned.  We  do  not  seem 
to  attach  any  importance  to  these  pious  meetings ;  yet  we  often 
admire  the  virtue,  piety,  and  angelic  purity  of  these  young  hearts, 
which  have  received  in  baptism  a  new  creation.  Of  what  is  nol 
the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  capable  !  I  am  seriously  thinking  of 
sending  some  of  these  children  to  Valparaiso,  if,  as  I  hope,  you 
establish  a  house  there.  We  want  three  or  four  young  persons 
who  know  how  to  read,  write,  sew,  and  spin,  and  who  might  thus 
be  able  to  serve  as  mistresses  to  the  others. 

The  ancient  mission  to  the  North  American  Indians  has 
been  revived  and  carried  on  with  the  utmost  energy  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  excites  our 
warmest  hopes  by  the  fervour  of  the  neophites,  and  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  receive  the  faith,  of  which  niun<^ 
bers  of  them  preserve  a  traditional  recollection ; — the  harvest 
is  here  so  ripe  that  we  think  many  years  cannot  elapse  before 
the  broken  remainder  of  this  noble  race  will  be  entirely  cour 
vorted  to  Christianity.   Such  an  event  must  give  to  Awiiepjica 
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tlic  religious  iiiii)ulse  she  so  greatly  needs.  No  worldliness 
could  withstand  the  spectacle  of  such  Christians  as  the 
Indians  make ;  their  good  dispositions  are  so  universal,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  choice  amongst  the  multiplied  proofs  of 
them.    We  have  selected  a  passage  from  the  last  accounts. 

"  About  thiily  of  the  Serpent  Indians,  although  idolaters^  were 
present  at  our  holy  mysteries.  They  wished  to  have  a  conference 
with  me,  and  invited  me  to  take  a  place  at  their  council.  I  gave 
tliem  a  rapid  explanation  of  the  truths  and  duties  whicli  the  Gos- 
pel teaches.  They  all  hstened  to  me  with  the  greatest  attention, 
and  then  retired  to  deliberate  among  themselves.  At  the  end  of 
hall-an-hour,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  returned  and  communi- 
cated to  me  tlicir  resolutions.  *  Black-gown^^  said  he  to  me,  *  the 
words  of  tliy  mouth  have  found  a  way  to  our  hearts,  and  we  sliall 
never  forget  them.  Our  countiy  is  open  to  thy  zeal :  oomo  and 
teacli  us  liow  to  please  the  Great  Spirit,  and  thou  wilt  find  that  our 
conduct  will  correspond  with  thy  lessons.'  I  advised  them  to 
clioose  fi'om  amongst  themselves  a  sensible  and  prudent  man,  who 
would  every  day  in  the  morning  mid  evening  assemble  them  toge- 
ther, in  order  to  olFcr  their  vows  to  the  Lord  ;  and  from  that  very 
evening  the  meeting  took  place,  and  prayers  were  said  in  common. 

"  A  fiiw  days  after,  we  arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Flat'llcad» 
tuul  of  the  Pandh-aSy  or  Ear-rings,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  des- 
ci-ibe  tlie  reception  which  these  kind  Indians  had  prepared  for  their 
Father  ;  luy  entry  into  their  village  was  a  real  triumph,  in  which 
the  men,  women,  and  children  took  part.  The  great  chief,  a 
venerable  old  man,  who  reminded  one  of  the  ancient  patriarchs, 
awaited  my  arrival,  surrounded  by  liis  numerous  warriors,  and 
would  have  at  once  abdicated  in  my  lavour  his  sovereign  authority ; 
but  I  observed  that  he  had  mistaken  the  object  of  my  visit,  and 
tliat  the  salvation  of  his  ])oople  was  the  end  of  my  ambition.  Wo 
next  deliberati'd  upon  the  time  most  suitable  to  be  set  apart  for 
religious  exercises.  One  of  the  chiefs  brought  me  a  beU,  which 
was  to  serve  for  calling  the  tribe  together. 

"At  the  i'all  of  evening,  about  two  thousand  savages  assembled 
before  my  tent  in  order  to  recite  together  the  evening  prayer.  I 
(rannot  express  the  emotions  1  fi^lt,  n|H)n  hearing  those  cliildrcn  of 
the  mountains  sinifing,  in  prais*,'  of  the  Creator,  a  solemn  canticle 
con)j)os(Hl  by  themselves.  These  two  thousand  voices,  rising  in 
cliorus  in  the  bosom  of  the  tlesert,  and  with  nil  tJie  anlour  of  an 
incipient  faith,  a-<kiii;r  of  (kmI  the  grace  to  know  him  lietter,  in 
onler  t(»  show  to  him  more  h)ve,  formed  for  me  in  the  religious 
cjilin  of  that  beauteus  nitrht  a  iiuM  sublime  concert. 

Kvery  morning  at  day-break,  the  old  chief  went  round  the 
<  ami)  <»n  lu»rs»'l):i«'k,  and  stopping  iK^'ore  eacli  cabin,  *  Conu^,  chil- 
dren/ he  \Nonld  rav,  '  it  is  time  to  get  up.    Let  your  first  thoughts 
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be  for  Great  Spirit !  Up,  up  ;  the  father  is  going  to  ring  the 
bell  for  prayers/  If  he  perceived  any  disorderly  conduct,  or  if  the 
chiefs  Imd  made  any  unfavourable  report  to  him,  he  addressed  a 
paternal  remonstrance  to  the  delinquent,  and  while  proceeding  to 
the  place  of  prayer,  a  promise  of  amendment  usually  followed  the 
admonition. 

"  The  strength  of  the  missionary  often  fails  ;  but  the  attention 
of  this  good  people  never  grows  weaiy.  I  have  assembled  them 
four  times  a-day,  in  order  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  our  Divine 
Master  ;  and  yet,  during  the  interval,  my  lodge  is  always  filled 
with  a  crowd  eager  for  instruction.  *  Father,'  say  they  to  me, 
'  otoly  we  fear  to  fatigue  you,  we  would  pass  the  whole  night  here  ; 
we  forget  to  sleep  when  you  speak  of  the  Great  Spirit.' 

"  The  Loixl  has  blessed  their  religious  earnestness.  After  tlie 
second  meeting,  1  tmnslated,  witli  Ihe  aid  of  an  interpreter,  Our 
Father,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  Having 
recited  them  for  some  days,  in  the  morning  and  evening,  I  pro- 
mised a  silver  medal  to  whoever  would  know  them  first.  Forth- 
with, one  of  the  cliiefs  rose  up,  smiling,  and  said,  *  Father  it  is 
mine ;'  and  without  any  faultering,  or  mistaking  a  single  word,  he 
gained  his  medal.  I  embraced  liira,  and  on  the  spot  appointed  liim 
my  catechist.  He  set  about  his  work  with  so  much  zeal,  that 
before  a  fortnight  all  the  Flat-IIecids  knew  their  prayers. 

"  The  seed  of  the  divine  word  sown  under  such  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, could  not  fail  to  produce  an  abundant  harvest  :  six 
hundred  Indians  were  admitted  to  baptism,  with  the  great  chief  of 
the  Flat-Heads  and  the  chief  of  the  Panderas  at  their  head.  One 
day,  as  I  was  exhorting  the  catechumens  to  repent  of  their  faults, 
'  Father,'  said  the  latter  chief,  '  I  have  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the 
most  profound  ignorance  :  I  then  did  evil,  not  knowing  it  for  such, 
and  displeased  the  Great  Spirit ;  but  ever  since  I  have  known 
what  was  evil,  I  have  renounced  it,  and  do  not  remember  since 
then  to  have  oftended  God  wilfully.'  Are  there  amongst  our 
Christians  in  Europe  many  who  could  give  a  like  testimony  of 
themselves  ?" — vol.  ii.  pp.  335-6-7. 

To  counterbalance  these  beautiful  incidents,  we  are  too 
(jften  disappointed  by  statements  which  exhibit  the  Mission- 
aries exhausting  time  and  strength  to  follow  their  wandering 
Hocks  through  their  vast  deserts.  They  continually  meet 
wild  tribes,  who  rccei^'e  their  glad  tidings  as  the  thirsty  earth 
would  water ;  but  although  tlicy  can  implant  the  first  good 
impressions,  they  arc  absolutely  without  means  of  any  kind 
to  follow  u])  the  work. 

We  see  the  wandering  cliaracter  of  the  Indians  attaching 
itself  to  their  missions,  doubtless  inevitably,  but  we  regret 
it ;  for,  in  the  increased  civilization  and  strength  wliich  sta- 
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tionary  habits  alone  can  give^  lie,  humanly  speaking,  tlie  only 
chance  for  the  preservation  of  the  Indian  people — ^pcnt  up  as 
they  are  already  between  tlie  ocean  and  the  encroaclunenta 
of  their  dangerous  neighbours.  Their  territory,  vast  as  it  is, 
must  fail  them  as  a  hunting-ground ; — ^the  animals  upon  whom 
they  live,  and  with  whose  skins  they  trade,  are  becoming 
daily  scarcer; — they  will  be  borne  down  by  the  crafty  and 
industrious  white  man,  and  i)erish  in  the  strife,  unless  the 
Church  can  allure  them,  as  she  did  the  ancient  barbarians  of 
Europe,  to  give  up  their  soul-entrancing  freedom  for  the 
sound  of  her  festival  bells,  and  the  unearthly  blessings  of  her 
churches  and  peace-giving  convents. 

A  perfect  contrast  to  this  mission,  in  all  external  circum- 
stances, is  presented  to  us  in  the  letters  from  Alters.  Its 
fervent  bishop  writes  in  a  tone  of  exultation  befittm^  a  pcr- 
jKitual  triumph ;  and  few  missions  can  be  more  exciting  to 
the  mind  than  his:  there  is  incessant  labour,  and  under  a 
burning  sun,  but  he  regards  it  not;  relics  of  the  ancient 
Christianity  of  St.  Augustine's  days,  are  constantly  found, 
like  good  omens  (if  the  expression  be  allowable),  chcorinj^ 
him  on  to  hope  and  enterprise.  Gorgeous  mosques,  with  afl 
their  treasures,  are  converted  into  Cliristian  churches,  which 
the  proudest  capitals  in  Europe  well  might  envy.  The  brave 
French  soldiers,  grateful  amidst  their  trials  for  the  comforts 
of  religion,  siu'round  every  festival  of  the  Church  with  the 
glow  of  their  own  zeal  and  spirit.  The  instructions  they  are 
receiving  with  open  hearts  they  will  carry  back  to  their  own 
country,  and  who  can  doubt  the  good  that  will  bo  done? 
Yet  as  a  mission  conveying  light  to  the  ixjople  of  unhappy 
Africa,  we  ai'c  not  sanguine  of  its  success.  The  alliance  of 
the  sword  and  the  cross  has  seldom  pros]>ered ;  and,  amidst 
the  fierce  strife  tliat  is  now  going  on,  we  fear  the  message  of 
peace  may  not  be  received  l)y  the  natives  from  the  French. 
We  will  not,  however,  conchide  our  account  of  this  splendid 
mission  with  woixls  of  discounigcuient.  Circumstances  have 
arisen  there  worthy  of  the  chi valroas  days  of  the  Middle  A^es. 
Let  us  hope  that  now,  as  then,  religion  will  succeed  in  laying 
foundations  ol'  peace,  even  niiiid  the  wild  brawl  of  human 
passions. 

Extract  of  a  Letti  r  of  the  liisiiop  ok  Aujiers  to  the  Ceuiral 
Council  of  J.t/oNS,  dated  the  "l  Uh  of  Mny^  1841. 

I'lie  H)th  ol'  May,  at  noon,  alter  all  sorts  ol*  negotiation 
and  niixicty,  wliidi  lu>tiHi  Tor  luuri'  than  ik'veu  months,  I  roouived 
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from  the  Khalifa  of  Abdel-Kader  in  person,  all  the  French  pri- 
soners in  exchange  for  the  Arab  prisoners  whom  I  brought  with  me. 

"God  permitted,  by  the  most  strange  occurrence,  that  I  had 
no  armed  escort,  not  even  a  solitary  soldier  !  and  I  went  to  the 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  from  our  advanced  posts,  into  the 
midst  of  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  armed  to  the  teeth,  accom- 
panied only  by  two  Vicars- General.  I  held  a  conference  of  three 
hours  with  the  chief  of  the  Arabs. 

"  During  all  this  time  fighting  was  going  on  at  some  leagues' 
distance  :  the  cannon  was  roaring  in  the  direction  of  the  pass  of 
Teniah  ;  I  had  for  all  my  defence  only  my  crozier  and  cross. 
What  a  scene  I  Six  hundred  unhappy  prisoners  were  singing 
hymns  for  their  deliverance  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  when 
we  brought  them  back  in  triumph  amidst  the  joyous  acclamations 
of  the  delighted  French  and  Arabs." — Vol.  ii.  p.  246. 

In  India  a  new  beginning  (if  we  may  so  express  ourselves) 
has  been  made — hopeful,  though  small.  The  Holy  See  has 
declared  Its  authority,  and  sent  out  its  own  missionaries.  It 
has  denounced  the  schismatical  priests  of  Goa,  and  the  people 
are  rallying  round  their  pastors :  time  and  patience,  and  to 
be  left  alone,  seem  now  w  hat  is  chiefly  wanting  for  the  suc- 
cess of  this  vast  undertaking.  We  have  seen  with  great  alarm 
the  proofs  Lord  Clifford  has  brought  forward  of  a  disposition 
in  the  local  officers  of  the  Indian  government  to  annoy  the 
Catholics.  Here  such  an  intention  has  been  strenuously  de- 
nied and  disowned.  We  trust  the  indignation  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  at  the  charge  may  produce  good  results.  But,  alas  ! 
we  cannot  forget  that  under  former  Tory  governments,  the 
Indian  Christians  have  experienced  greater  discouragement 
than  ever  they  met  with  from  their  ancient  Mahommedan 
masters.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  Almighty  will  stay 
the  hand  of  persecution  from  this  timid  and  long  subservient 
people,  to  whom  it  might  prove  especially  dangerous.  In 
India,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  Irish, 
missionaries  of  the  faith.  The  zeal,  the  good  example,  and 
the  pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Irish  regiments,  have  rendered 
great  service  to  the  good  cause.  We  nope  for  a  still  greater 
through  their  means ;  and  that,  for  their  sakes,  priests  from 
England  and  Ireland  will  be  induced  to  visit  this  our  distant 
country,  where  their  services  are  so  much  needed.  In  fact,  the 
distances  are  so  immense  in  India,  that  there  a  small  number  of 
priests  can  make  no  sensible  impression:  thej  are  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  faith  in  existing  congregations — still  less  to 
convert  the  heathen.  The  missionaries  go  from  place  to  place, 
seeking  as  it  were  to  multiply  themselves ;  and  we  regret  the 
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time  juid  labour  fx'i veil  toilicso  l(»ng  journoy.-^;  yet  the  accounts 
given  of  thcni  arc  most  cntcrtniiiiiig.  Tlic  roiitc-^  of  tlic  nns- 
sionaricw^  arc  seldom  cast  in  the  beaten  tmck  of  common 
travellers,  and  while  pursuing  them  they  are  so  thrown  amongst 
and  ujion  the  i)eoplc,  that  whenever  they  describe  manners, 
oi-  the  face  of  the  countr}^  in  which  they  Libour,  although  thost' 
descriptions  are  merely  incidental,  we  seem  to  dcri\e  mon^ 
informatiim,  and  more  distinct  ideas,  from  them,  than  fnmi 
volumes  of  elabomtc  travels. 

We  have  not  space  to  take  even  a  transient  glance  at  Xhv 
munerous  missions  in  the  east — not  one  of  tliom  willwjut  its 
t)wn  peculiar  interest; — yet  we  could  fiincy — wc  would  f;«iii 
believe  it  were  lut  fancy — a  certain  tone  of  1  ailing  hope  amidol 
all  the  toil,  and  prayer,  and  ceaseless  exertions,  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  these  old  countries — a  fond  recurrence  to  their 
glorious  recollections,  rather  than  the  joyful  ant icl|)al ions 
which  cheer  us  elsewhere ;  as  if  the  torch  tliat  had  l)een  ex- 
tinguished and  dashed  to  the  groimd,  might  not  easily  1h» 
kindled  again:  it  may  be  more  diflicult;  but  what  is  impos- 
silJe  to  faith?  and  where  could  there  be  a  more  glorious  fithl 
for  exerti(m  than  in  the  east? — to  bring  back  our  seiwu-atcd 
l)rethren  of  the  (ireek  Church?  AVould  not  tliat  be  an  incom- 
j)and)ly  more  brilliant  success  than  any  (»ther  that  even  Ihr 
mind  of  a  Catholic  could  embrace  ?  AVoidd  it  not  be  u  h  nt- 
tlwafe  trium])h  to  elevate  the  Catholic  Church  at  tforus;dem. 
whei'c,  undeterred  in  the  worst  of  times,  she  luis  iJo  long  kept 
watch  by  the  tomb  of  the  Saviour,  in  solitude  and  desolation: 
lint  we  can  give  no  lu-eference  amongst  the  numerous  a|M)^- 
tolic  missions,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  these  dclighlful 
volumes.  We  suj^i^ose  all  the  readers  of  them  will  (as  we 
have  done)  attach  themselves  bv  a  particular  cluirity  to  scunc 
one  or  more  amongst  the  missions;  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  all  which  does  not  call  for  and  repay  our  best  exertions, 
and  most  fervent  prayers.  It  is  indeed  a  mailer  of  ast(»nisli- 
ment,  that  the  unostentatious  Council  of  Lyons,  of  which  wo 
hoxiv  so  little  (while  of  its  works  we  hear  so  much),  bhouUI 
be  able  to  exercise  such  vigilant,  unceasing,  and  iiniuirtial 
superintendence,  over  such  a  countless  mnltilude  ofChun'hes : 
not  one  seems  overlooked ;  from  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
world  the  acknowK^tlgments  of  gr.it itude  are  as  full  and 
fre<pient,  as  from  Algiers.  Amidst  the  distrai'tions  ami 
dillicultics  which  Catholics  of  the  presiint  day  have  to  en- 
counter, it  is  truly  a  matter  of  thankfulness  that  Pnivideiuv 
has  raised  us  u])  such  a  means  of  turning  our  exertions  to 
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account,  and  has  vouchsafed  so  great  a  blessing  upon  them. 
We  are  not  asked  for  the  countless  treasures  which  our 
Protestant  friends  are  paying  cheerfully,  nor  have  we  in 


deferred."  As  if  in  consideration  of  our  weakness,  we  are 
but  asked  for  such  a  sum  as  could  scarcely  bring  an  addi- 
tional privation  upon  the  beggar  in  the  street  to  pay — two 
shillings  and  twopence  yearly,  a  single  Lilfpenny  a  week,  makes 
a  person  member  of  this  society ; — is  even  this  gratuitously 
given  ?  We  almost  blush  to  say  it — No !  For  this,  every 
member  of  the  society  is  entitled  to  the  reading  (yearly)  of 
six  of  these  delightfid  annals — a  pleasure,  we  do  not  liesi- 
tate  to  say  it,  which  would  alone  be  cheaply  purchased  at  ten 
times  the  sum, — works  in  which  there  is  something  to 
interest  men  of  every  taste  and  pursuit,  equallj^  gratifying 
to  the  heart  and  the  imagination, — and  which,  beyond 
all  others,  a  parent  would  desire  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
young  people — in  which  stores  of  new  and  various  informa- 
tion are  combined  with  such  examples,  such  principles,  such 
elevating  and  fervent  spirituality,  as  must  make  on  any  heart 
a  deep  impression.  Wherever  there  are  a  handful  of  Catho- 
lics, tnere  can  be  nothing  more  easy  than  to  establish  amongst 
themselves  the  little  organization  necessary  for  circulating 
the  books  and  receiving  the  halfpence ;  nothing  more  direct 
than  the  communication  with  the  branch  established  in 
London  by  the  Parent  Society.  Why,  then,  we  ask,  is  there 
a  single  Catholic  in  the  British  dominions  who  has  not  joined 
tliis  great  company  of  the  faithfnl — to  be  in  communion  with 
their  prayers  and  good  works,  to  share  the  gratitude  of  the 
converts,  and  the  blessings  of  their  pastors  ;  to  have  the  hap^, 
piness  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  servants,  confessors,  and 
martyrs  of  Christ,  and  to  hope  for  their  powerful  intercession 
in  heaven.  Is  not  this  a  privilege  w^e  might  be  thankful  to 
obtain  even  by  a  life's  labour?  It  is  now  brought  home 
to  us ;  offered  freely  to  our  accceptance ;  let  us  tremble  to 
reject  it.  In  conclusion,  we  have  the  happiness  of  believing 
that  all  possibility  of  competition  between  the  Lyons  Society 
and  the  (Euvre  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Catholicity^  has  been  put 
an  end  to,  by  their  amalgamation,  at  the  express  command  of 
his  Holiness ;  and  that  now  our  Society  comprehends  under  its 
protection  every  portion  of  the  globe. 
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NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 

Essays  by  R,  fV.  Emerson,  of  Concord,  Massachtggeits,  with  Pre- 
face by  Thomis  Carlylc.  London  :  Frazer,  1841. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  it  of  a  writer  whose  original  8t}ie  of  vrriting — 
and  occasionidly  of  thought — ^have  beguiled  for  us  many  a  half-hour; 
but  it  is  assuredly  true,  that  Thomas  Carlylc,  in  the  words  of  the 
old^'eM  esprit,  "  has  not  reputation  for  two."  His  own  ideas,  the 
only  "  realities"  if  we  may  believe  him,  are  of  a  nature  to  give  snf- 
fieient  exercise  to  the  strongest  and  most  dai*ing  imagination  ;  and 
when  tlicy  have  done  so,  and  when  those  who  love  talent  have 
hunted  out  and  built  up — ^l^y  the  help  of  their  own  imaginations 
mainly — a  foundation  of  well-meaning  and  good  tendency  on  which 
to  rest  his  theories,  and  by  which  to  recommend  them,  they  mnst 
feel  disappointed  at  his  editing,  and  highly  commending  an 
author,  for  whom  even  he  finds  it  necessary  to  apologise.  He  says 
in  his  preface,  "  Emerson,  I  understand,  was  bred  to  theology,  of 
whi(!h  primary  bont  his  latest  way  of  thought  still  bears  traces. 
Tn  a  very  enigmatic  way,  we  hear  much  of  the  '  universal  soul,*  of 
tlie  itc.  Skc,;  flickering  like  bright  bodiless  northern  streamers, 
notions  and  half-notions,  of  a  metaphysic,  theo80})hic,  Uieologic 
kind,  are  seldom  wanting  in  these  Essays.  I  do  not  advise  the 
British  public  to  trouble  its^'lf  much  with  all  tlmt ;  stiU  less,  to  take 
offence  at  it.  AVhothcr  this  Emerson  be  a  *  Pantheist,'  or  what 
kind  of  Thuist  or  1st  he  may  be,  can  perhaps  as  well  remain  unde- 
cided. If  he  prove  a  devout-minded,  veritable,  original  man,  this 
for  the  present  will  suffice.  Ists  and  Isms  are  rather  growing  a 
weariness.  Such  a  man  does  not  readily  range  himself  under  Isms. 
A  man  to  whom  the  *  open  secret  of  the  universe*  is  no  longer  a 
closed  one,  what  can  his  sjjeei'b  of  it  be  in  these  days  ?**  To  answer 
this  we  shouhl  know  what  is  the  *  open  secret  of  the  universe,* 
which  has  taken  place  of  the  "  pleasures  of  virtue,  progress  of  the 
species,  black  emancipation,  new  tariff,  eclecticism,  locofoooism, 
ghost  of  improved  Socinianism:  these,  with  many  other  ghosts  and 
substances,  are  squeaking,  jabbering,  accoitling  to  tlieir  capabilities, 
round  this  man."  All  these  he  has  discarded.  It  is  not  easy  tu 
trace  it  in  the  works  of  Carlyle,  in  which  deep  thought  lias  been 
employed  in  working  out  i)ropositioiis  long  known  to  humbler  and 
more  teachable  minds— obvious  truths  are  wrapt  up  in  turgid 
wowls — and  thnuigh  the  wliole  runs  some  idea  which  oven  hiHi- 
st>lf  dares  not  look  steadily  in  the  Aice,  and  which,  with  all  his  ravings 
alKUit  **faitli,"  and  "truth,"  and  " world-wide  realities,**  is  only 
prt^scntcil  in  tlic  most  illusory  form.  Emerson  Bjicaks  out  more 
distinctly ;  ho  has  taken  a  step  forward  ;  his  worship  is  of  "  MAN," 
witli  so  little  (lualitication,  that  w<»  may  well  start  l)ack  in  horror, 
woiulcriiig  to  how  close  an  imitatit^ii  of  Satan  wo  might  be  led  by 
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this  closest  approximation  to  the  sin  of  his  fall.  The  author  scarce 
shrinks  from  the  consequences. 

"  Whoso  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  nonconformist.  He  who 
would  gather  immortal  palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name  of 
goodness,  but  must  explore  if  it  be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at  last 
sacred  but  the  integrity  of  our  own  mind.  Absolve  you  to  your- 
eelfi  and  you  shall  have  the  suffrage  of  the  world.  I  remember  an 
answer  which,  when  quite  young,  I  was  prompted  to  make  to  a 
valued  adviser  who  was  wont  to  importune  me  with  the  dear  old 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  On  my  saying.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
the  sacredness  of  traditions,  if  I  live  wholly  from  within  ?  my  friend 
suggested — ''But  these  impulses  may  be  from  below,  not  from 
above."  I  replied,  "  They  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  such  ;  but  if  I 
am  the  devil's  child,  I  wiU  live  then  from  the  devil.'*  No  law  can 
be  sacred  to  me  but  that  of  my  nature.  Good  and  bad  are  but 
names,  very  readily  transferable  to  that  or  this ;  the  only  right 
is  what  is  after  my  constitution,  the  only  wrong  what  is  against  it. 
A  man  is  to  carry  himself  in  the  presence  of  all  opposition  as  if 
every  thing  were  titular  and  ephemeral  but  he." — ^p.  50.  And, 
again,  "  Virtues  are,  in  the  popular  estimate,  rather  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  There  is  the  man  and  his  virtues.  Men  do  what  is 
called  a  good  action,  as  some  piece  of  courage  or  charity,  much  as 
they  would  pay  a  fine  in  expiation  of  daily  non-appearance  on 
parade.  Their  works  are  done  as  an  apology  or  extenuation  of 
their  living  in  the  world, — as  invalids  and  the  insane  pay  a  high 
board.  Their  virtues  are  penances.  I  do  not  wish  to  expiate,  but 
to  live.  My  life  is  not  an  apology,  but  a  life.  It  is  for  itself,  and 
not  a  spectacle.  I  much  prefer  that  it  should  be  of  a  lower  strain, 
so  it  be  genuine  and  equal,  than  that  it  should  be  glittering  and 
unsteady." — p.  53. 

We  have  not  far  to  seek  even  in  the  author's  own  admissions, 
the  consequences  of  these  frightful  doctrines ;  in  the  same  page, 
after  bitterly  sneering  at  the  abolitionists,  he  tells  us  "  that  tiie 
doctrine  of  hatred  must  be  preached,  as  the  counteraction  of  the 
doctrine  of  love  when  that  pules  and  whines,"  and  again,  "  do  not 
tell  me,  as  a  good  man  did  to-day,  of  my  obligation  to  put  all  poor 
men  in  good  situations.  Are  they  my  poor  ?  I  tell  thee,  thou 
foolish  philanthropist,  that  I  grudge  the  dollar,  the  dime,  the  cent  I 
give  to  such  men  as  do  not  belong  to  me,  and  to  whom  I  do  not 
belong.  There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  by  all  spiritual  affinity 
I  am  bought  and  sold  ;  for  them  I  will  go  to  prison  if  need  be  ; 
but  your  miscellaneous  popular  charities  ;  the  education  at  cdlege 
of  fools  ;  the  building  of  meeting-houses  to  the  vain  end  to  which 
many  now  stand ;  alms  to  sots ;  and  the  thousandfold  Belief 
Societies  ; — though  I  confess  with  shame  I  sometimes  succumb 
and  give  the  dollar,  it  is  a  wicked  dollar  which  by  and  by  I  aball 
have  the  manhood  to  withhold.* " — ^p.  52. 
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In  every  way,  with  increiliblo  perverseness  and  effrontery, 
the  same  doctrine  is  worked  out  ;  under  every  title  it  reappears, 
and  not  always  (uuluippily)  under  the  odious  colouring  which 
trutli  would  give  it ;  the  bold  assumption  that  a  man  shall  be  what 
he  is  "  takes  at  times,  under  tlie  handling  of  unquestionable  talent, 
a  oliarjujter  of  magnanimity  and  even  of  grandeur.  The  power 
and  scope  of  tlie  liumsm  mmd  (distorted  as  are  the  consequences  he 
draws  from  it)  are  forcibly  illustrat^jd ;  we  give  the  following  passage 
as  an  instance.  It  is  remarkable  that  involuntarily  we  always 
rewl  as  superior  beings.  Univei-sal  history,  the  poets,  the  roman- 
cers, do  not  in  their  stateliest  pictures,  in  the  sacerdotal,  the  im- 
l>erial  i)alaces,  in  tlie  triumj)hs  of  will,  or  of  genius,  any  where  lose 
our  ear,  any  where  make  us  feel  tliat  we  intrude,  that  this  is  for 
our  betters  ;  but  rather  is  it  true,  that  in  their  grandest  strokes, 
there  we  feel  most  at  home.  All  that  Shakespeare  says  of  the 
king,  yonder  slip  of  a  boy  that  reads  in  the  corner  feds  to  be  true 
of  himself.  We  sympathise  in  the  great  moments  of  history,  in 
the  great  discoveries,  the  great  resistances,  the  great  prosper! ties» 
of  men  ; — because  there  law  was  enacted,  the  sea  was  searched,  Uie 
land  was  found,  or  the  blow  was  struck, /or  t^,  as  we  ourselves  in 
that  place  would  have  done  or  applauded.' " — ^p.  6. 

"  All  in({uiry  into  anti(iuity,— all  curiosity  respecting  the  pyra- 
mids, the  excavated  cities,  Stonehenge,  the  Ohio  Circles,  MexioO) 
Memphis,  is  the  desire  to  do  away  tliis  wild,  savage  and  preposter- 
ous There  or  Then,  and  introduce  in  its  place  the  Hero  and  the 
Now.  It  is  to  banish  the  Not  mcy  and  supply  the  Me,  It  is  to 
abolish  difference,  and  restore  unity.  Belzoni  digs  and  measurca 
in  the  mummy -pits  and  pyramids  of  Tliebes,  until  he  can  see  the 
end  of  the  dilFcrence  between  the  monstrous  work  and  himself. 
Wlien  he  has  satisfied  himself,  in  general  and  in  detail,  tliat  it  was 
made  by  such  a  person  as  himself,  so  armed  and  so  motived,  and  to 
ends  to  which  he  himself  in  given  circumstances  should  also  have 
worked,  the  [>roblcm  is  then  solved ;  his  tliouglit  lives  along  the 
whole  line  of  temples,  and  sphinxes,  and  catacombs,  passes  tlirough 
them  all  like  a  ci-eative  soul,  with  satisfaction,  and  they  live  again 
to  the  mind,  or  are  fwioJ' — p.  11. 

In  his  constant  urging  of  '  self-reliance,'  or  in  other  words  solf- 
will  as  a  motive  for  action,  he  fre<iuently  lays  down  precepts  for 
singleness  of  purpose  ;  or  draws  pictures  of  simplicity  of  character 
that  might  be  beautiful  with  a  better  context : — as  in  the  following 
passage  he  says,  "  F<.'ar  never  but  you  shall  be  consistent  in  what- 
ever variety  o£  actions,  so  they  be  each  honest  and  natural  in  their 
hour.  A  character  is  like  an  acrostic  or  Alexandrian  stanza  ; — 
read  it  forward,  b:u'kwards  or  acmss,  it  still  spells  the  same  thing. 
In  thisple4ising  c<mtritc  wood-life  which  Go<l  aUows  me,  let  mereconl 
day  by  day  my  honest  thoughts  without  prospect  or  retrospect, 
and  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  be  found  symmetrical,  though  I  mean  it 
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not  and  see  it  not ;  my  book  should  smell  of  pines,  and  resound 
with  the  hum  of  insects.  Tlie  swallow  over  my  window  should 
interweave  that  thread  or  straw  he  carries  in  his  bill  into  my  web 
also.  We  pass  for  what  we  are.  Character  teaches  above  our 
wills." 

And  occasionally  there  are  passages  of  what  he  calls  "  tart  cathai-tic 
virtue,"  which  would  be  excellent,  if  they  could  be  supposed  to  be 
(upon  his  own  plan)  possible.  We  have  not  mentioned  these  as 
tending  to  recommend  the  work;  considered  only  as  a  matter 
of  taste,  the  reader  will  not  find  them  sufficient  to  atone  for  all  the 
inflated  common-place,  and  the  rhapsodies  he  must  wade  through. 
But  we  have  noticed  the  book  because  coming  from  America  it  is 
a  curiosity  ;  a  strange  wild  graft  of  German  mysticism  upon  the 
principle  of  selfish  isolation,  so  strongly  at  work  in  the  society  of 
the  new  world,  and  which  we  trace  here  in  all  its  ramifications  ; 
sometimes,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  independence  to  escape  aU 
authority,  by  owning  none  ;  oftener,  we  think,  by  the  weanness  of 
contradiction,  he  will  not  be  amenable  for  his  opinions,  he  will  not 
even  explain  them,  he  grasps  them  with  sullen  tenacity,  deter- 
mined in  his  own  mind  at  least  to  be  free  from  disputation. 

A  more  baleful  spirit,  a  more  pernicious  tendency,  can  scarcely 
be  found  any  where,  than  in  this  book,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
introduced,  with  the  most  ridiculous  flourish,  as  the  "  Soliloquy  of 
a  true  soul,  alone  under  the  stars  this  day."  Would  that  it  were 
alone  !  One  only  consolation  we  find  in  this  work,  is  the  absence  of 
all  pretence  to  religion :  that  the  author  has  not  the  true  one, 
we  need  scarcely  say ;  but  he  assumes  no  other  :  in  naked,  aimless 
infidelity  he  is  confronted  by  that  great  and  solemn  church  which 
is  daily  in  his  country  gaining  influence  and  power,  and  before 
which  we  trust  he,  and  such  as  he  (or  at  least  their  theories),  will 
disappear — (we  borrow  Carlyle's  words,) — "with  the  thousand 
thousand  ventriloquisms,  mimetic  echoes,  hysteric  shrieks,  hollow 
laughters,  and  mere  inarticulate  mechanical  babblements,  the  soul- 
confusing  din  of  which  already  fills  all  places."  (Pref.  p.  vi.) 


A  Collection  of  English  Sonnets^  by  Robert  Fletcher  Ilousman,  Esq, 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
The  very  name  of  this  beautiful  little  work  announces  a  prize  to 
all  lovers  of  poetry ;  it  is  a  complete  collection  of  sonnets  from  the 
time  of  Henry  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  downwards ;  and  Mr.  Hoiis-' 
man  has  introduced  into  it  many  by  anonjrmous  writers,  which  he 
has  rescued  from  annuals,  and  such  light  literature,  and  which  .are 
well  deserving  of  the  place  they  now  hold  amongst  those  favour- 
ite names,  which,  from  association,  in  themselves  are  poetry. 
These  calm,  sweet,  meditative  pieces,  are  more  enjoyable,  we  think, 
for  being  brought  together;  it  is  pleasant  to  trace  the  diflcrerit 
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stylos  of  our  poets,  even  tlirough  the  strict  uniformity  of  the  sonnet; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  these  gems  of  thought,  so  highly  polished 
and  wrought  up,  presented  one  by  one  to  the  mind,  without  the 
intrusion  of  any  other  style  of  writing.  The  book  is  as  elegantly 
got  up  as  its  contents  deserve. 


History.    (1)  LitigarcTs  History  of  England^  2nd  edition. 

(2)  Dodd^a  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Tiemey,  Vela. 

I,  II,  III,  IV. 

(3)  Tytler's  History  of  Scotlandy  2nd  edition,  Vols. 

I,  II,  III,  IV. 

(4)  Moare's  History  of  Ireland,  Vols,  i,  ii,  iii. 

(5)  Arnolds  History  of  Rome,  Vols,  i  and  ii. 

In  respect  of  all  these  very  valuable  works  we  are  greatly  in  arrcar. 
Tlie  first  will,  we  trust,  receive  very  soon  the  justice  at  oiur  hands 
which  is  due  to  its  acknowledged  excellence.  We  have  delayed 
our  notice  of  the  new  edition  for  tlie  purpose  of  more  leisurely  ex- 
amining several  topics  on  which  this  distinguished  author  and  the 
thii'd  name  on  our  list  are  at  issue. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey  has  well  maintained  his  character  for 
comprehensive  research  and  unwearied  diligence,  and  has  collected 
the  most  valuable  series  of  historical  documents  which  we  have  ever 
seen,  illustrative  of  the  modem  ecclesiastical  history  of  England. 
The  great  delicacy  of  many  of  the  topics  which  are  discusacil  by  this 
learned  author,  and  the  great  extent  of  his  subjects,  render  it  no 
easy  task  to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  his  valuable  labours. 
We  watch  his  progress  with  interest,  and  with  a  full  intention,  when 
he  has  made  a  greater  advance,  of  laying  before  our  readers  an 
impartial  critical  examination  of  this  work,  which  must  take  and 
retain  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  British  Catholicism. 

Of  Tytlcr  and  Moore  we  have  read  enough  to  promise  our  readers 
that  they  will  greatly  thank  us  if  we  prevail  on  them  to  become 
purchi\scrs  of  these  most  interesting  works — of  both  of  which  wo 
shall  before  long  i)rcsent  in  our  pages  very  full  analyses.  But  tlie 
interest  of  botli  will  suffer  no  diminution  from  any  dehiy,  which  will 
nmke  us  acquainted  with  larger  portions  of  the  works. 

Dr.  Arnold  8  History  is  strikingly  new  and  original,  when  pPC- 
scntcd  to  a  reader  who  relies  on  the  recollections  of  his  schoolboy 
days.  The  work  is  of  the  deei)est  interest  to  the  scholar  and  tho 
statesman,  and  we  wait  only  for  the  ap]>earancc  of  his  tliird  volnmo 
to  renew  our  notice  of  tliis  great  ac(|uisition  to  our  literature.  Wc 
rqjoice  in  tho  public  tosthnony  to  this  great  writer  in  his  promotion 
to  the  chair  of  llistory  at  Oxtbiil. 

END  OF  VOL.  XI. 
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Abaka, — ZoaUhs,  Afincan  tribe  desirous  of 
B^iUh  alliance,  41. 

Abraham  A  Santa  Clara,  German  writer, 
extracts  firom,  141. 

Africa,  two  nations  of,  desirous  of  British 
alliance,  40. 

America,  originally  peopled  by  the  sons  of 
Japheif  280^-^1  part  of  the  ancient  At- 
lantis, 298 — ^furtner  discoveries  of,  299 — 
success  of  the  Northmen,  301 — the  Irish 
successful  discoverers,  309. 

Annals,  Icelandic,  may  throw  light  upon 
the  original  population,  310. 

Art,  Christian,  its  resurrection  in  Germany, 
94 — ^in  Bavaria,  95 — could  not  have  oc- 
curred in  Protestant  Prussia,  99. 

Arthur,  Colonel,  his  policy  in  Van  JHe- 
men's  Land,  458 — ^piece  of  plate  offered 
to  him,  475. 

Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  inter- 
pretation  put  upon  them  by  Mr.  New- 
man, 243 — ^who  has  the  right  to  enjoin 
subscription,  244 — ^whether  Bishops,  247 
— ^how  far  the  Church  Catholic  can  be 
considered  as  the  **  imponens "  of  their 
8enfie,250 — opinions  concerning  them,823 

Athansflins,  SU,  passage  from,  424. 

Atlantb,  under  which  name  the  Ancients 
were  supposed  to  include  America, 

Atlantic  Islands,  supposed  to  occupy  much 
of  the  space  between  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, 285. 

Austria,  73 — its  enlightenment,  80  —  its 
literature,  science,  and  art,  87 — censor- 
ship in  Austria,  88. 

Axioms  of  Euclid,  850. 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy  of,  state  of  religion 
there,  62 — ^Anti-Catholic  party  there,  64 
— prospects  of  improvement,  65 — state 
of  morals,  66. 

Bailev,  Mr.,  his  work  on  assurances,  128. 

Baird,  Sir  David,  his  'conduct  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Priests  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  3. 

Bathurst,  Lord,  dismisses  a  Catholic  from 
office  against  treaties,  8. 

Bavaria,  king  of,  his  excellence  and  great 
works,  67 — ^institutions^  71 — his  speech 
when  founding  the  uuiversity  of  Munich, 
72 — author  of  the  intellectual  regenera- 
tion of  his  country,  92. 

Bavaria,  state  of  morals  there,  67 — extract 
of  a  letter  concerning,  68 — causes  of  the 
*  progress  of  religion  there,  69 — the  state 
of  art  and  science  there,  92. 

Beamish,  Mr.,  extract  from  his  work  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  306-308. 

Bernard,  Dr.  Edward,  first  designed  to 
print  Greek  mathematics  on  a  large 
scale,  338. 


Bird,  Colonel,  his  appointment  to  ab'  dffice 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  6 — his'  dis- 
missal, 8— charges  against  him,  IL 

Bishops  in  Bavaria,  well  chosen,  69. 

Boers,  emigrants,  in  South  Africa,  their 
treatment  of  the  native  ]princes,  41— of 
their  servants,  42  —  their  emigrations 
into  native  Imds,  Und. 

Boice,  Mr.,  his  missionary  report  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Me&odists  in  Africa, 
34 — ^his  opinions,  37 — his  c^iaracter  of 
the  people,  i&td. 

Boniface  VlII,  Pope,  505 — ^his  character 
hitherto  unvindicated,  509. 

Books,  old  mode  in  which  they  get  into 
circulation,  336 — losses  of,  accounted 
for,  404. 

Books,  school,  their  improvement  lately,!  14. 

Bouhours,  father,  his  sarcastic  remark  on 
German  literature,  139. 

Brendan,  St.,  supposed  to  have  found  the 
Atlantis  or  happy  island,  account  of  him 
by  Stillingfleet,  298. 

Brougham,  Lord,  his  popular  treatises,  107. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  number  and  condition 
of  the  Catholic  colonists  there,  2 — ^its 
importance  as  a  colony,  18 — state  of  its 
coloured  population,  21 — necessity  for 
encouraging  emigration  thereto,  43-46 — 
its  advantages  as  a  location,  48 — ^viJue 
of  its  commerce,  49 — advantages  of  its 
situation,  50 — ^its  cheapness,  51 — ^recom- 
mendation to  the  Emigration  Society,  52 
— neglect^  public  works  there,  5L. .  i 

Catholic,  whether  a  proper  name  fbr  the 
Anglican  Church,  311 — whiph  is  denr- 
ous  to  obtain  it,  312 — her  claiiA  dis- 
proved, 314.  ■   I  • 

Catholics,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopei  their 
indifference,  3 — their  spiritual.  .TF/|its, 
how  attended  to,  4 — their  dissen^on^  14 
— ^present  distribution  of  their  cleny, 
14-17. 

Church,  Catholic,  state  of  in  Sdutiik\Afrioa, 
2 — the  peculiar  claims  it  has  ,^f^^  to 
the  chanty  of  Europe,  19— heresiesln- 
trodnced  ttiere,  ibid, — ^its  prcmped^^tiOTth 
of  our  boundaries  in  Africa,  24^-4d»0«r- 
many,  its  trials,  &c  57 — ^Bayari* 
Belgium  her  great  ramparts  in  th^  jith 
century,  73 — state  of  in  Austrli^  T^— 
requinng  mdre  freedom,  79— evilA'wfith 
oppress  her  in  Germany,  100, — ^her pros- 
pects, 101 — claimed  authority  over  the 
Church  in  England,  170 — exerted  it  by 
ordination  of  bishops,  &c.  171 — by  su- 
perintendence of  morals  and  discipline, 
176— jurisdiction  concerning  Metropoli- 
tans, 178 — the  only  reformer,  434. 
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Charlos,  Duko  of  Wiirtomburf?,  his  ropri- 
iiiand  of  Schillor,484 — hU  diversioiis,480. 

Cliililron,  illcgitimato,  statistics  concern- 
ing, 68-76. 

Church  of  England,  whether  or  not  she  ro- 
formcd  herself  in  Uic  IGth  century-,  ICS — 
authority  cluiini'd  over  her  bv  the  Church 
of  Rome,  established  by  the  venerable 
Bcde,  169 — some  account  of  her  litur^', 
181 — comparison  of  it  with  tho  ancient 
li turves,  185 — what  claim  she  has  to 
universality,  314 — ^what  means  can  be 
used  to  determine  who  are  her  meml)ers, 
314  —  or  what  her  doctrines,  ibid,  — 
Bishops  disa^ee  concerning  her  funda- 
mental principles,  322— diflicult  to  know 
what  she  is,  325 — declartd  to  have  no 
authority  to  determine  truth,  326 — her 
neglect  of  duty,  327 — difference  of  opi- 
nion upon  baptisui,  iOirl. — upon  ordina- 
tion,328 — unwrtaint^  of  her  continuance, 
329— title  of  Catholic  still  more  absurd 
when  appFuMl  to  the  Anglican  establish- 
ment in  Ireland,  330 — enjoys  no  ascen- 
dancy in  Van  J)i(>raen*s  I/and,  470. 

Churches  built  in  Bavaria  by  KingI^wiH,97. 

Clergy,  Trotrstant,  in  Ireland,  their  con- 
duct>  213 — of  the  Church  of  England 
acknowledged  to  be  ignorant,  31 9 — their 
dillerencos  of  opinion,  320. 

Clergy,  Catholic,  in  \Virtemb<*rg  and  Ba- 
den', tlieir  scandalous  example,  66 — ^their 
(character  in  Austria,  79-80. 

Cole,  Sir  I^vry,  permits  the  meeting  of 
tlie  colonists  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4. 

Cologne,  Arehbishoi)  of,  effect  of  his  im- 
prisonment, 59 — also  in  Austria,  80. 

Col  l(  )nies,un  tru  th s  told  concerning  them,44 1 . 

Colonists  of  VanlMenum'sT-iand,  their  sub- 
serriency,  469 — ^instance  of,  470 — re- 

Sirooched  with  mendacity,  474. 
quhoun,  Mr.,  his  slanders  in  Parliament 
of  Maynooth  C<»lleg*»,  208 — how  sup- 

IKirtcd,  209 — ^liis  own  at*eommodating  re- 
igion,  UjifL — further  grounds  of  com- 

Slaint  against  Maynooth,  225. 
_   unibus,  hints  by  which  he  profitiHl  in 

bis  discovery,  304. 
Convicts,  what  chance  for  their  n<forma- 
tion,  430 — uiiture  of  tlut  refomiation,432. 
Counter^point,  invention  of,  claiuitHl  for 

the  English,  266. 
Crime,  causes  of  iuereiise  in  England,  445. 
Cyclojwdiji,  IVnny,  aecruwHl  of  Inlitlelity 
fr(»m  iidhiTing  to  no  particular  religious 
tenets,  118 — professors  of  difTen>nt  swts 
<-mploye<l  to  write  artiel(>s  e<»nceniing 
them,  119 — its  learning  and  corni'lness, 
120. 

Davies  Sir.Iolin,  eoneeming  the  fishery  in 
the  Banne,  372 — his  ^mrli/iinship  for  the 
crown,  37 1 — pTversion  of  leg:il  I'ase?*, 
375 — I'iU's  no  authority  for  the  king's 
right  of  ti>lii'ries  in  ri\rrs,  378. 

1  )eluges,  (Inriaii,  of  t  Jg^ges  luiil  iK'Uealion. 
llu  ir  supposed  I'flrrf,  ^H."). 


Derwont  Bank  at  Van  Diemcn^s  Land,  us»e 

made  of  it  by  OoTomment,  464. 
I>ingaan,  an  AiVitHUi  chief,  43 — his  reasons 

ibr  getting  rid  of  the  missionaries,  and 

way  of  doing  so,  46. 
D'Israeli,  his  charge  against  the  middle 

ages,  399. 

Don  Carlos,  play  of  Schiller's,  first  pub- 
lished, 500. 

Education,  state  of  in  Ba\tiria,  71 — ^in  Aus- 
tria, 82 — carrie<l  to  excess  in  lYussia,  8^, 

Elei^tors  of  Cologne,  Treves,  and  Mayenco. 
their  schismatical  decrees  and  tho  conse- 
quences of  them,  56. 

Euclid,  alteration  of  by  editors,  830  — 
Theon,  his  first  editor^ 333 — translations 
of  it  by  Asiatics,  ibid. — temporary  loss 
and  recovery  of,  334 — difilwut  transla- 
tions and  editions  of,  334— Greek  text 
of,  lately  issued  from  the  publishors* 
stock,  336 — best  editions  piinUshed  at 
Oxfonl,  338 — edition  by  l>r.  Hudson, 
ibid. — that  by  ApoIIonius,  3;}9 — wlition 
published  at  ^rhn,  340 — Peyrard's  edi- 
tion, 342 — most  incorrect  of  all,  344— to 
be  lamented  that  Euclid  is  less  studied, 
346 — atti'nitions  in  the  axioms  of,  350. 

Fiesko,  a  play  by  8chillcr,  its  appiw- 
ance,  491. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  his  doctrine  upon  the  fishery 
of  navigable  rivers,  370-373  —  LonI 
Mansfield  opposcnl  tti  his  views,  379. 

Fisherit^  of  Ireland  made  pri\Tit«*  property, 
357 — at  what  peri<Kl,  358 — ^number  of 
fisheries  thus  monopolized,  and  by  whom, 
ibid, — thi*ir  proliablc  value;  36rt — hijuty 
done  to  them,  361 — ^laws  for  tlie  protec- 
tion of  such  as  are  open,  a  dean  k'tter 
363— -bill  introfluciM!  for  promoting  in- 
land fisheries,  364 — set  at  defiance  by  the 
monopolist^  365. 

Fishery,  Koyal,  of  the  Banne,  372— of  the 
Thamcw,  376. 

Flynn,  Dr.  (),  his  splendid  gift  to  Cathtdir 
Bislio])s.  16. 

Francis,  Em])(*ror,  77. 

Franklin,  Sir  John,  his  arbitmry  proceed- 
ings, 462. 

Fresco  painting  96. 

Geometry,  it  ris<»,  332. 

Gennany,  ett'ect  upon  it  of  the  Ihirtj  rears' 
war,  134 — <lawn  of  its  national  titera- 
ture,  1.38. 

(Jermany,  Catholic,  works  treating  of  it,  54 
— iMl'ect  of  tho  Ueformation  on  ila  prw- 
p«*rity,  55. 

Giirres,'  extniets  from,  57. 

Gitm's,  the  younger,  94. 

Ctritfith,  ]{i!«hop,  his  arrival  at  OKfte  of 

(io<Ml  llo]H*,  14. 

Gnttius,  llug(».  his  aeoount  of  tho  Atlantic 

<lise«m»ries  «>f  the  Northmen,  MM, 
Harris  l*apt.  report  of  African  chiefs^  44. 
Hess,  Honry,  97. 

llenndanensia  Vtilnmina,  publishwl  hy  the 

University  of  nxfonl.  425 
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Hippcl,  Theodore  .  GotAlicb  von,  154— ex- 

txacts  irom  his  writings,  157. 
Bluinin^  sodety  o^  91. 
Insurance,  West  Middlesex,  Company,  124. 
Insurance  companies,  necessity  for  making 

the  principle  of  them  better  understood, 

126-139. 

Intimidation,  or  injury  to  Tvitnesses  in 
Ireland,  evidence  that  it  does  not  occur, 
22a 

Ireland,  discrepancy  between  what  she  is 
and  what  she  ought  to  be,  356 — oppres- 
sion of,  357 — monopoly  of  lishories,  358. 

Jesuits,  abolition  of  the  order  in  Germany, 
56— how  received  in  Bavaria,  91. 

Jews,  their  traditions  concerning  the  an- 
cient world,  278. 

Joseph  II,  56. 

Juries,  civil  and  military  at  Van  Diemcn's 
Land,  465. 

Kat  Kivor,  settlement  of  the,  34. 

Knowled^,  Society  for  the  difiusion  of; 
opposition  it  met  with,  105 — arguments 
in  favour  of,  i^. 

Legislation,  necessary  in  case  of  the  insu- 
rance companies,  125. 

Lcmpriere,  respecting  the  Atlantides  or 
Hesperides,  284. 

Leo|K)Id,  Emperor,  77. 

Leasing,  attacked  French  fashions  in  Bava- 
ria, 37. 

Lewis,  king  of  Bavaria,  67,  71-72,  92-95. 

lichtenberg,  George  Chnstoph,  160 — ex- 
tracts from  his  writings,  163. 

liiae,  used  in  the  making  of  paper,  123. 

Limerick,  corporation  o^  trial  of  its  right 
to  the  fishery  of  the  Shannon,  382. 

Liscow,  Christian,  German  writer,  extracts 
from,  143. 

Literature,  German,  its  intellectual  wealth, 
138 — falsely  asserted  to  be  stitf  and  pe- 
dantic, 139 — ^great  admiration  felt  for  it 
in  England,  477. 

Liturgies  of  the  Church  of  England,  181. 

Liturjp',  Clementine,  185 — comparison  of 
ancient  liturgies  with  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  187 — difference  in  the  latter 
from  the  Catholic,  188 — treasons  for  the 
alterations,  190 — omission  in  the  Church 
of  England  liturgy  concerning  the  sacra- 
ment, 192— also  in  the  administration  of 
it,  195. 

Logarithms,  table  of,  published  in  1840, 
compared  with  those  of  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  122. 

Ludwig's  Verein,  associations  in  Bavaria 
for  Catholic  missions,  71-76. 

Mai,  Cardinal,  his  publications,  396 — their 
extent,  ibid, — and  variety,  397 — ^the  la- 
bour entirely  his  own,  iind, — ^his  peculiar 
triumph,  the  palimpsest,  t&td-~*his  ac- 
count of  the  prooess,  407 — works  reco- 
vered by  him,  410 — ^made  librarian  of 
the  Vatusan,  411 — hia  pre&ce,  ibid^-^hiB 
pr(Mli  gious  learning,  4 1 3 — further  account 
of  the  process,  414 — coUection  of  which 
the  palimpsest  is  a  part,  415. 


Magazine,  Penny,  effect  of  its  first  ptibli- 
cation,  116 — ^raopted  no  ireiigious  opi- 
nions, 1 18 — articles  on  religions  written 
by  professors  of  the  different  opinions, 
119. 

Ma^i;asdne,  Saturday,  published  in  opi>o- 
sition  to  the  l^nny  Magazine,  117 — its 
sentences  expressing  adhesion  to  parti- 
cular opinions  useful  only  as  signals,  117. 
Maximilian,  King,  91. 
Mayence,  state  of  religion  there,  62. 
Milne,  Mr.  his  work  on  assurances,  128. 
Milne,  Mr.  character  of  his  poetry,  229. 
Miscellaneous  Reviews,  273. 
Missions,  necessity  for  in  Africa,  23 — ^in 
Texas,  550 — in  Oceanica,  551 — in  Ame- 
rica, 553 — in  Algiers,  555 — ^in  China, 
in  the  East,  656 — Protestant,  their  con- 
dition, and  comparative  success  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  24 — ^fail  to  reform  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  39 — Moravian,  their 
usefulness,  26. 
Missionaries,   Protestant,   their  charges 
against  eachother,25 — iidependent,their 
conduct  to  the  African  tribe  of  Griquas, 
their  reports,  30-31 — charges  brought 
against  them,  40 — ^American,  their  mis- 
representation, 44. 
Mongolas,  Count,  the  king's  minister  in 

Bavaria,  91. 
Montagu,  Captain,  his  report  on  the  state 

of  crime  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  446. 
Morals  and  religion,  state  of,  in  Mayence, 
62— of  Baden,  62-66— of  Nassau,  62--of 
Wirtemburg,  65 — of  Austria,  73. 
Morari,  extract  from  his  dictionary  con- 
cerning the  Atlantis,  296. 
Morgan,  Mr.  his  work  on  assurances,  127. 
Moselekatse,  African  chief,  43 — complaints 
made  against  him  by  the  missionaries,  45. 
Music,  English,  a  collection  of,  263 — ^re- 
marks on  different  airs,  267 — ^music  for- 
merly much  cultivated,  273. 
Musicians,  formerly  held  in  great  esteem, 
265 — fell  into  contempt  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry  the  Eighth,  266. 
Nassau,  Duchy  of,  state  of  religion  there,  6!2. 
Noflchidse,  traditions  concerning  the  ori- 
^nal  distribution  of  them,  279 — sidlftd 
m  navigation,  supposed  to  have  known 
the  compass,  283. 
Oaths,  qualification  *  Salvo  jure  superioris,' 
as  given  by  Dr.  Dens,  also  enforced  by 
Protestant  Bishops,  222— b}'  Puffendoiff 
and  Grotius,  223 — by  Paley,  224. 
C>gygia,  island  of,  alluded  to  by  Plutarch, 
296. 

Orange  river,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 

civilization,  23. 
Orders,  religious,  in  Bavaria,  70 — ^in  Aus- 
tria, 78. 

Paley,  Dr.  instances  of  his  morality,  224. 
Pevrard,  his  edition  of  Euclid,  389— how 
ne  obtained  the  manuscript,  Snd, — his 
partiality  to  it,  341— foults  of  bis  edi- 
tion, 342. 

Port  Arthur,  convict  establishment,  442. 
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Palimpsesti,  or  codicos  rescripti,  397 — prac- 
tice of  writing  a  second  time  on  parch- 
ment, 398 — accusations  brought  on  this 
account  against  the  monks,  399 — ^nature 
of  tho  dispossessotl  manuscripts,  401  — 
modes  of  preparing  parcementa,  405 — 
difficulties  of  decypliering,  ^'uL — ^pre- 
\ious  attempts  at  their  recovery,  409 — 
Cardinal  Mai*s  prcfiice^  yvith  an  account 
of,  411 — ^fragments  which  have  been  res- 
tored, 416 — of  Polybius,  ibid. — of  IMo- 
doms  Siculus,  417 — of  Appian,  419 — 
of  Eunapius,  420 — accessions  to  ecclesi- 
astical literature,  422 — ^hopes  at  first  ex- 
citc<l  by  the  discovery,  424 — subsequent 
neglect  of  it  in  England,  425. 

Palmer,  Mr.  his  periodical  attacks  upon 
Dr.  Wis<}man,  167 — suspicion  of  his  ac- 
curacy, 168 — he  maintams  the  indepen- 
dence of  tho  English  Church,  169 — ^his 
opinion  disproved,  170 — his  incorrect 
statement,  175 — corrected,  176 — his  main 
argument,  that  the  ropes  did  not  ordain 
th«  English  metropolitans,  or  confirm 
their  election,  178 — answered,  ibid, — 
maintains  the  antiquity  of  the  Church  of 
i;ngland  liturgy,  181-184. 

Press,  censorship  of,  in  Austria,  88. 

Priests,  Catholic,  in  Ireland,  defended  from 
the  charge  of  encouraging  ribandism, 
198— dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed 
in  opposing  it,  201. 

Printing,  recommended  to  be  made  legible 
more  than  elegant,  121. 

Prisons,  French  remarks  upon,  435. 

Proclus,  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  332. 

Protestants,  gentry,  in  Ireland,  encouraged 
Whiteboyism  whilst  its  purpose  was  to 
put  down  tythes,  213 — embarassed  in 
their  circumstimees,  212 — fhmine  pro- 
dnciHl  by  their  discouragement  of  tillage, 
215 — misery  of  their  tenantry,  ilnd. — 
enter  into  a  combination  against  their 
own  clergj',  ibid, 

Pnissia,  ohangi^s  there  since  the  accession 
of  thr  late  monarch,  103. 

Publishers,  th(^ir  op])Qsitition  to  tlie  So(;iety 
for  difl using  Useful  Knowlinlge,  108— 
badnoss  of  the  cheap  editions  they  pub- 
lished, 109— illustration  of,  llO^tiiey 
chnngo  their  plan.  111. 

Pusey,  Dr.  his  :iceusiitions  against  the 
lloinan  ChurL-h,  253 — accuses  her  of  tole- 
rating supiTstition,  254 — n'futed,  255 — 
givi's  furtluT  instances  of  siiperstilion, 
257— refuted,  201. 

Quart i-rly  Iteviow,  its  ntt»(*k  on  In-land, 
196 — iproHS  and  wilful  untruth  of  the 
writer,  208— <"ontradictioii  of  evidence, 
210 — :wiiuits  that  proof  of  his  ass<>rtioiis 
onniiot  Ik*  brought,  218 — n^asons  why, 
219  -unsupportitl  and  ilispn)ve<l,  ibid, — 
caiidour  and  veracity  in  matters  of  sei- 
ence,  222 — measun>s  he  proposes,  227. 


Rabcner,  G.  W.  German  writer,  147— <»x- 
tract-s  from  his  works,  148. 

Revolution,  French,  occasionally  contri- 
buted to  'the  difTusion  of  Catholicit3', 
57,  79. 

llibandism,  in  Ireland,  attempts  by  the 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  to  prove  it  insti- 
gated by  the  priests,  197 — answered  by 
extracts  fh)m  testimony  before*  the  Com- 
mittee of  1839,  198 — ^provoked  by  the 
inhumanity  of  the  landlords,  201  — danger 
to  which  the  priests  arc  exposed,  in  put- 
ting it  down,  201. 

Ribandmeu,  not  applied  to  by  the  priests 
for  assistance  at  elections,  205. 

Rivers,  king's  right  over  as  public  high- 
ways, 876. 

Robbers,  by  Schiller,  composition  of,  480 
— apology  for  its  defects,  481 — ^it  is  pub- 
lished, 482— and  acted,  483. 

Sagas,  translations  of,  by  Mr.  Beamish,  ii07. 

Sales,  de  Lisle  de,  extract  from  his  history 
of  the  Atlantiims,  286. 

Shannon,  river,  trial  of  the  rights  of  tho 
Limerick  corporation  to  its  fisheries, 
382 — no  tide  proved,  386 — ^legaUtv  of 
the  weir  upon  the  river,  389— laws 
against  them  common  to  England  and 
Ireland,  ibid — casi-s  in  point,  390. 

Schiller,  characteristics  of  his  genius,  479 
his  first  education,  ilnd, — is  sent  to  Kar]*s 
academy,  480 — composes  the  Robbers^ 
ibid, — appointed  surgeon  to  a  n>giment, 
482— publishes  the  Robbers,  ihiti, — ^his 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  489 — ^is  mado 
professor  of  history,  503 — ^his  marriagv, 
501— his  knowledge  of  Greek,  5t)2. 

Schools,  in  Austria,  83. 

Science  in  Germany,  its  dLsadvanta^::rs,  loi. 

Sea,  open,  its  fisheries,  &c.  free  to  nil 
nations,  369-393. 

Soldiers,  Austrian,  their  piety,  74. 

Statistics  of  Austria,  76. 

Tables  of  mortality,  129. 

Theatre,  state  of,  m  Austria,  90. 

Tournefort  on  the  island  of  Atlantis,  29fi. 

Tract  No.  90,  its  object,  241. 

'iVansportation,ameansof  punishinent,  429 

Tithes,  in  In'land,  obj««<>ted  to,  211. 

University  of  Munich,  72-93— Vienna,  85. 

Universities  in  England,  have  no  jiower  to 
decide  n'ligions  disputes  3 1 5— iin|>erfe«'t 
training  they  atVord  to  the  elergy,  .'Mfi. 

Van  IVinieu's'Laiid,  value  and  iMvuty  uf 
the  col<Miy,  452,  &o. 

Vienn:i.  73.' 

V inland,  <Uscovery  of,  and  where  situatiMl, 
303. 

Weirs,  on  navigable  rivers,  their  illegality, 
388. 

Whately,  Archbishop,  tho  first  to|)oint  ont 
the  inexpiHliency  of  transpor latum,  4.n7. 

Zoulahs,  an  African  tribv  desirous  of  Bri- 
tish alliance,  40. 
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styles  of  our  poets,  even  through  the  strict  uniformity  of  the  sonnet; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  these  gems  of  thought,  so  highly  polished 
and  wrought  up,  presented  one  by  one  to  the  mind,  without  the 
intrusion  of  any  other  style  of  writing.  The  book  is  as  elegantly 
got  up  as  its  contents  deserve. 


History.    (1)  Lingard's  History  of  England^  2nd  edition. 

(2)  DoMs  Ecclesiastical  History,  by  Tiemey,  Vote. 

I,  II,  III,  IV. 

(3)  Tytler's  History  of  Scotland^  2nd  edition,  Vols. 

I,  II,  III,  IV. 

(4)  Mooters  History  of  Ireland,  Vols,  i,  ii,  iii. 

(5)  Arnolds  History  of  Rome,  Vols,  i  and  ii. 

In  respect  of  all  these  very  valuable  works  we  are  greatly  in  arrcar. 
Tlic  lirst  will,  we  trust,  receive  very  soon  the  justice  at  our  hands 
wliich  is  due  to  its  acknowledged  excellence.  We  have  delayed 
our  notice  of  tlie  new  edition  for  the  purpose  of  more  leisurely  ex- 
ainiuiug  several  topics  on  which  this  distinguished  author  and  the 
third  name  on  oiu*  list  are  at  issue. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey  has  well  maintained  his  character  for 
comprehensive  research  and  unwearied  diligence,  and  has  collected 
the  most  valuable  series  of  liistorical  documents  wliich  we  have  ever 
seen,  illustrative  of  the  modem  ecclesiastical  history  of  England. 
The  great  delicacy  of  many  of  the  topics  which  arc  discussed  1^  this 
learned  author,  and  the  great  extent  of  his  subjects,  render  it  no 
easy  task  to  institute  a  critical  examination  of  his  valuable  labours. 
We  watch  his  progress  with  interest,  and  with  a  full  intention,  when 
he  has  made  a  greater  advance,  of  laying  before  our  readers  an 
im])artial  critical  examination  of  this  work,  which  must  take  and 
retain  a  very  high  place  in  the  history  of  British  Catholicism. 

Of  Tytler  and  Moore  we  have  read  enough  to  promise  our  readers 
that  they  will  greatly  thank  us  if  we  prevail  on  them  to  beeome 
purchasers  of  tliese  most  interesting  works— of  both  of  which  wo 
shall  before  long  ])rescnt  in  our  pages  very  full  analyses.  But  the 
interest  of  both  will  suffer  no  diminution  from  any  delay,  which  will 
nuike  us  aajuainted  with  larger  portions  of  the  works. 

Dr.  Arnold  s  History  i.s  strikingly  new  and  original,  when  pre- 
sented to  a  reader  who  relies  on  the  recollections  of  his  sclioolbuj 
days.  The  work  is  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  scholar  and  tho 
statesman,  and  we  wait  only  ibr  the  api)earance  of  his  third  volume 
to  renew  our  notice  of  this  great  ao<[uisition  to  our  literature.  We 
rqjoice  in  the  public  testimony  to  this  gi*eat  writer  in  his  promoiiua 
to  the  chair  of  History  at  Oxfortl. 
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